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LAVENGRO  AND  THE  ROMANY  RYE 


CHAPTER  I 


I  have  been  a  wanderer  the  greater  part  of  my  life;  indeed  I  remember 
only  two  periods,  and  these  by  no  means  lengthy,  when  I  was,  strictly  speak- 
ing, stationary.  I  was  a  soldier's  son,  and  as  the  means  of  my  father  were  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  support  two  establishments,  his  family  invariably 
attended  him  wherever  he  went,  so  that  from  my  infancy  I  was  accustomed 
to  travelling  and  wandering,  and  looked  upon  a  monthly  change  of  scene 
and  residence  as  a  matter  of  course.  'Sometimes  we  lived  in  barracks,  some- 
times in  lodgings,  but  generally  in  the  former,  always  eschewing  the  latter 
from  motives  of  economy,  save  when  the  barracks  were  inconvenient  and 
uncomfortable;  and  they  must  have  been  highly  so  indeed  to  have  discour- 
aged us  from  entering  them;  for  though  we  were  gentry  (pray  bear  that  in 
mind,  gentle  reader),  gentry  by  birth,  and  incontestably  so  by  my  father's 
bearing  the  commission  of  good  old  George  the  Third,  we  were  not  fine 
gentry,  but  people  who  could  put  up  with  as  much  as  any  genteel  Scotch 
family  who  find  it  convenient  to  live  on  a  third  floor  in  London,  or  on  a 
sixth  at  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  It  was  not  a  little  that  could  discourage  us. 
We  once  lived  within  the  canvas  walls  of  a  camp,  at  a  place  called  Pett,  in 
Sussex;  and  I  believe  it  was  at  this  place  that  occurred  the  first  circumstance, 
or  adventure,  call  it  which  you  will,  that  I  can  remember  in  connection  with 
myself:  it  was  a  strange  one,  and  I  will  relate  it. 

It  happened  that  my  brother  and  myself  were  playing  one  evening  in  a 
sandy  lane,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  Pett  camp;  our  mother  was  at  a 
slight  distance.  All  of  a  sudden,  a  bright  yellow,  and,  to  my  infantine  eye, 
beautiful  and  glorious  object  made  its  appearance  at  the  top  of  the  bank  from 
between  the  thick  quickset,  and,  gliding  down,  began  to  move  across  the 
lane  to  the  other  side,  like  a  line  of  golden  light.  Uttering  a  cry  of  pleasure, 
I  sprang  forward,  and  seized  it  nearly  by  the  middle.  A  strange  sensation 
of  numbing  coldness  seemed  to  pervade  my  whole  arm,  which  surprised  me 
the  more  as  the  object  to  the  eye  appeared  so  warm  and  sunlike.  I  did  not 
drop  it,  however,  but,  holding  it  up,  looked  at  it  intently,  as  its  head  dangled 
about  a  foot  from  my  hand.  It  made  no  resistance;  I  felt  not  even  the  slight- 
est struggle;  but  now  my  brother  began  to  scream  and  shriek  like  one  pos- 
sessed. "O  mother,  mother!"  said  he,  "the  viper!  my  brother  has  a  viper  in 
ids  hand!"  He  then,  like  one  frantic,  made  an  effort  to  snatch  the  creature 
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away  from  me.  The  viper  now  hissed  amain,  and  raised  its  head,  in  which 
were  eyes  like  hot  coals,  menacing,  not  myself,  but  my  brother.  I  dropped 
my  captive,  for  I  saw  my  mother  running  towards  me;  and  the  reptile,  after 
standing  for  a  moment  nearly  erect,  and  still  hissing  furiously,  made  off,  and 
disappeared.  The  whole  scene  is  now  before  me,  as  vividly  as  if  it  occurred 
yesterday— the  gorgeous  viper,  my  poor  dear  frantic  brother,  my  agitated 
parent,  and  a  frightened  hen  clucking  under  the  bushes— and  yet  I  was  not 
three  years  old. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  certain  individuals  possess  an  inherent  power,  or 
fascination,  over  certain  creatures,  otherwise  I  should  be  unable  to  account 
for  many  feats  which  I  have  witnessed,  and,  indeed,  borne  a  share  in,  con- 
nected with  the  taming  of  brutes  and  reptiles.  I  have  known  a  savage  and 
vicious  mare,  whose  stall  it  was  dangerous  to  approach,  even  when  bearing 
provender,  welcome,  nevertheless,  with  every  appearance  of  pleasure,  an 
uncouth,  wiry-headed  man,  with  a  frightfully  seamed  face,  and  an  iron  hook 
supplying  the  place  of  his  right  hand,  one  whom  the  animal  had  never  seen 
before,  playfully  bite  his  hair  and  cover  his  face  with  gentle  and  endearing 
kisses;  and  I  have  already  stated  how  a  viper  would  permit,  without  resent- 
ment, one  child  to  take  it  up  in  his  hand,  whilst  it  showed  its  dislike  to  the 
approach  of  another  by  the  fiercest  hissings.  Philosophy  can  explain  many 
strange  things,  but  there  are  some  which  are  a  far  pitch  above  her,  and  this 
is  one. 

Another  circumstance  connected  with  my  infancy,  and  I  have  done.  I 
need  offer  no  apology  for  relating  it,  as  it  subsequently  exercised  consider- 
able influence  over  my  pursuits.  We  were,  if  I  remember  right,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  a  place  called  Hythe,  in  Kent.  One  sweet  evening,  in  the  latter  part 
of  summer,  our  mother  took  her  two  little  boys  by  the  hand,  for  a  wander 
about  the  fields.  In  the  course  of  our  stroll  we  came  to  the  village  church; 
an  old  grey-headed  sexton  stood  in  the  porch,  who,  perceiving  that  we  were 
strangers,  invited  us  to  enter.  We  were  presently  in  the  interior,  wandering 
about  the  aisles,  looking  on  the  walls,  and  inspecting  the  monuments  of  the 
notable  dead.  I  can  scarcely  state  what  we  saw;  how  should  I?  I  was  a  child 
not  yet  four  years  old,  and  yet  I  think  I  remember  the  evening  sun  stream- 
ing in  through  a  stained  window  upon  the  dingy  mahogany  pulpit,  and  fling- 
ing a  rich  lustre  upon  the  faded  tints  of  an  ancient  banner.  And  now  once 
more  we  were  outside  the  building,  where,  against  the  wall,  stood  a  low- 
eaved  pent-house,  into  which  we  looked.  It  was  half-filled  with  substances 
of  some  kind,  which  at  first  looked  like  large  grey  stones.  The  greater  part 
were  lying  in  layers;  some,  however,  were  seen  in  confused  and  mouldering 
heaps,  and  two  or  three,  which  had  perhaps  rolled  down  from  the  rest,  lay 
separately  on  the  floor.  "Skulls,  madam,"  said  the  sexton;  "skulls  of  the  old 
Danes!  Long  ago  they  came  pirating  into  these  parts;  and  then  there  chanced 
a  mighty  shipwreck,  for  God  was  angry  with  them,  and  He  sunk  them;  and 
their  skulls,  as  they  came  ashore,  were  placed  here  as  a  memorial.  There 
were  many  more  when  I  was  young,  but  now  they  are  fast  disappearing. 
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Some  of  them  must  have  belonged  to  strange  fellows,  madam.  Only  see  that 
one;  why,  the  two  young  gentry  can  scarcely  lift  it!"  And,  indeed,  my 
brother  and  myself  had  entered  the  Golgotha,  and  commenced  handling 
these  grim  relics  of  mortality.  One  enormous  skull,  lying  in  a  corner,  had 
fixed  our  attention,  and  we  had  drawn  it  forth.  Spirit  of  eld,  what  a  skull 
was  yon! 

I  still  seem  to  see  it,  the  huge  grim  thing;  many  of  the  others  were  large, 
strikingly  so,  and  appeared  fully  to  justify  the  old  man's  conclusion  that 
their  owners  must  have  been  strange  fellows;  but,  compared  with  this  mighty 
mass  of  bone,  they  looked  small  and  diminutive,  like  those  of  pigmies;  it 
must  have  belonged  to  a  giant,  one  of  those  red-haired  warriors  of  whose 
strength  and  stature  such  wondrous  tales  are  told  in  the  ancient  chronicles 
of  the  north,  and  whose  grave-hills,  when  ransacked,  occasionally  reveal 
secrets  which  fill  the  minds  of  puny  moderns  with  astonishment  and  awe. 
Reader,  have  you  ever  pored  days  and  nights  over  the  pages  of  Snorro? 
probably  not,  for  he  wrote  in  a  language  which  few  of  the  present  day 
understand,  and  few  would  be  tempted  to  read  him  tamed  down  by  Latin 
dragomans.  A  brave  old  book  is  that  of  Snorro,  containing  the  histories  and 
adventures  of  old  northern  kings  and  champions,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
quite  different  men,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  feats  which  they  performed, 
from  those  of  these  days.  One  of  the  best  of  his  histories  is  that  which  de- 
scribes the  life  of  Harald  Haardraade,  who,  after  manifold  adventures  by 
land  and  sea,  now  a  pirate,  now  a  mercenary  of  the  Greek  emperor,  became 
King  of  Norway,  and  eventually  perished  at  the  battle  of  Stanford  Bridge, 
whilst  engaged  in  a  gallant  onslaught  upon  England.  Now,  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  old  Kemp,  whose  mouldering  skull  in  the  golgotha  of 
Hythe  my  brother  and  myself  could  scarcely  lift,  must  have  resembled  in 
one  respect  at  least  this  Harald,  whom  Snorro  describes  as  a  great  and  wise 
ruler  and  a  determined  leader,  dangerous  in  battle,  of  fair  presence,  and 
measuring  in  height  just  five  ells,1  neither  more  nor  less. 

I  never  forgot  the  Daneman's  skull;  like  the  apparition  of  the  viper  in  the 
sandy  lane,  it  dwelt  in  the  mind  of  the  boy,  affording  copious  food  for  the 
exercise  of  imagination.  From  that  moment  with  the  name  of  Dane  were 
associated  strange  ideas  of  strength,  daring,  and  superhuman  stature;  and 
an  undefinable  curiosity  for  all  that  is  connected  with  the  Danish  race  began 
to  pervade  me;  and  if,  long  after,  when  I  became  a  student,  I  devoted  myself 
with  peculiar  zest  to  Danish  lore  and  the  acquirement  of  the  old  Norse 
tongue  and  its  dialects,  I  can  only  explain  the  matter  by  the  early  impression 
received  at  Hythe  from  the  tale  of  the  old  sexton,  beneath  the  pent-house, 
and  the  sight  of  the  Danish  skull. 

And  thus  we  went  on  straying  from  place  to  place,  at  Hythe  to-day,  and 
perhaps  within  a  week  looking  out  from  our  hostel-window  upon  the  streets 
of  old  Winchester,  our  motions  ever  in  accordance  with  the  "route"  of  the 

Norwegian  ells— about  eight  feet. 
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regiment,  so  habituated  to  change  of  scene  that  it  had  become  almost  neces- 
sary to  our  existence.  Pleasant  were  those  days  of  my  early  boyhood;  and 
a  melancholy  pleasure  steals  over  me  as  I  recall  them.  Those  were  stirring 
times  of  which  I  am  speaking,  and  there  was  much  passing  around  me  calcu- 
lated to  captivate  the  imagination.  The  dreadful  struggle  which  so  long  con- 
vulsed Europe,  and  in  which  England  bore  so  prominent  a  part,  was  then  at 
its  hottest;  we  were  at  war,  and  determination  and  enthusiasm  shone  in  every 
face;  man,  woman  and  child  were  eager  to  fight  the  Frank,  the  hereditary, 
but,  thank  God,  never  dreaded  enemy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  "Love  your 
country  and  beat  the  French,  and  then  never  mind  what  happens,"  was  the 
cry  of  entire  England. 

But  to  return  to  my  own  history.  I  had  now  attained  the  age  of  six.  Shall 
I  state  what  intellectual  progress  I  had  been  making  up  to  this  period?  Alas! 
upon  this  point  I  have  little  to  say  calculated  to  afford  either  pleasure  or  edi- 
fication. I  had  increased  rapidly  in  size  and  in  strength;  the  growth  of  the 
mind,  however,  had  by  no  means  corresponded  with  that  of  the  body.  It  is 
true,  I  had  acquired  my  letters,  and  was  by  this  time  able  to  read  imperfectly, 
but  this  was  all;  and  even  this  poor  triumph  over  absolute  ignorance  would 
never  have  been  effected  but  for  the  unremitting  attention  of  my  parents, 
who,  sometimes  by  threats,  sometimes  by  entreaties,  endeavoured  to  rouse 
the  dormant  energies  of  my  nature,  and  to  bend  my  wishes  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  rudiments  of  knowledge;  but  in  influencing  the  wish  lay  the  difficulty. 
Let  but  the  will  of  a  human  being  be  turned  to  any  particular  object,  and  it 
is  ten  to  one  that  sooner  or  later  he  achieves  it.  At  this  time  I  may  safely  say 
that  I  harboured  neither  wishes  nor  hopes;  I  had  as  yet  seen  no  object  calcu- 
lated to  call  them  forth,  and  yet  I  took  pleasure  in  many  things  which  per- 
haps unfortunately  were  all  within  my  sphere  of  enjoyment.  I  loved  to  look 
upon  the  heavens,  and  to  bask  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  to  sit  beneath  hedge- 
rows and  listen  to  the  chirping  of  the  birds,  indulging  the  while  in  musing 
and  meditation  as  far  as  my  very  limited  circle  of  ideas  would  permit;  but, 
unlike  my  brother,  who  was  at  this  time  at  school,  and  whose  rapid  progress 
in  every  branch  of  instruction  astonished  and  delighted  his  preceptors,  I  took 
no  pleasure  in  books,  whose  use,  indeed,  I  could  scarcely  comprehend,  and 
bade  fair  to  be  as  arrant  a  dunce  as  ever  brought  the  blush  of  shame  into  the 
cheeks  of  anxious  and  affectionate  parents. 

But  the  time  was  now  at  hand  when  the  ice  which  had  hitherto  bound  the 
mind  of  the  child  with  its  benumbing  power  was  to  be  thawed,  and  a  world 
of  sensations  and  ideas  awakened  to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  an  entire 
stranger.  One  day  a  young  lady,  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  our  family,  and 
godmother  to  my  brother,  drove  up  to  the  house  in  which  we  dwelt;  she 
staid  some  time  conversing  with  my  mother,  and  on  rising  to  depart  she  put- 
down  on  the  table  a  small  packet,  exclaiming:  "I  have  brought  a  little  present 
for  each  of  the  boys:  the  one  is  a  History  of  England,  which  I  intend  for  my 
godson  when  he  returns  from  school,  the  other  is "  and  here  she  said  some- 
thing which  escaped  my  ear,  as  I  sat  at  some  distance,  moping  in  a  corner:  "I 
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intend  it  for  the  youngster  yonder,"  pointing  to  myself;  she  then  departed, 
and,  my  mother  going  out  shortly  after,  I  was  left  alone. 

I  remember  for  some  time  sitting  motionless  in  my  corner,  with  my  eyes 
bent  upon  the  ground;  at  last  I  lifted  my  head  and  looked  upon  the  packet  as 
it  lay  on  the  table.  All  at  once  a  strange  sensation  came  over  me,  such  as  I  had 
never  experienced  before— a  singular  blending  of  curiosity,  awe  and  pleasure, 
the  remembrance  of  which,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  produces  a  remark- 
able effect  upon  my  nervous  system.  What  strange  things  are  the  nerves— 
I  mean  those  more  secret  and  mysterious  ones  in  which  I  have  some  notion 
that  the  mind  or  soul,  call  it  which  you  will,  has  its  habitation;  how  they 
occasionally  tingle  and  vibrate  before  any  coming  event  closely  connected 
with  the  future  weal  or  woe  of  the  human  being.  Such  a  feeling  was  now 
within  me,  certainly  independent  of  what  the  eye  had  seen  or  the  ear  had 
heard.  A  book  of  some  description  had  been  brought  for  me,  a  present  by  no 
means  calculated  to  interest  me;  what  cared  I  for  books?  I  had  already  many 
into  which  I  never  looked  but  from  compulsion;  friends,  moreover,  had 
presented  me  with  similar  things  before,  which  I  had  entirely  disregarded, 
and  what  was  there  in  this  particular  book,  whose  very  title  I  did  not  know, 
calculated  to  attract  me  more  than  the  rest?  yet  something  within  told  me 
that  my  fate  was  connected  with  the  book  which  had  been  last  brought;  so,' 
after  looking  on  the  packet  from  my  corner  for  a  considerable  time,  I  got 
up  and  went  to  the  table. 

The  packet  was  lying  where  it  had  been  left— I  took  it  up;  had  the  en- 
velope, which  consisted  of  whitish  brown  paper,  been  secured  by  a  string  or 
a  seal,  I  should  not  have  opened  it,  as  1  should  have  considered  such  an  act 
almost  in  the  light  of  a  crime;  the  books,  however,  had  been  merely  folded 
up,  and  I  therefore  considered  that  there  could  be  no  possible  harm  in  in- 
specting them,  more  especially  as  I  had  received  no  injunction  to  the  con- 
trary. Perhaps  there  was  something  unsound  in  this  reasoning,  something 
sophistical;  but  a  child  is  sometimes  as  ready  as  a  grown-up  person  in  finding 
excuses  for  doing  that  which  he  is  inclined  to.  But  whether  the  action  was 
right  or  wrong,  and  I  am  afraid  it  was  not  altogether  right,  I  undid  the 
packet.  It  contained  three  books,  two  from  their  similarity  seemed  to  be 
separate  parts  of  one  and  the  same  work;  they  were  handsomely  bound,  and 
to  them  I  first  turned  my  attention.  I  opened  them  successively  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  out  their  meaning;  their  contents,  however,  as  far  as  I 
was  able  to  understand  them,  were  by  no  means  interesting:  whoever  pleases 
may  read  these  books  for  me,  and  keep  them  too,  into  the  bargain,  said  I 
to  myself. 

I  now  took  up  the  third  book.  It  did  not  resemble  the  others,  being  longer 
and  considerably  thicker;  the  binding  was  of  dingy  calf-skin.  I  opened  it, 
and  as  I  did  so  another  strange  thrill  of  pleasure  shot  through  my  frame.  The 
first  object  on  which  my  eyes  rested  was  a  picture;  it  was  exceedingly  well 
executed,  at  least  the  scene  which  it  represented  made  a  vivid  impression 
upon  me,  which  would  hardly  have  been  the  case  had  the  artist  not  been 
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faithful  to  nature.  A  wild  scene  it  was— a  heavy  sea  and  rocky  shore,  with 
mountains  in  the  background,  above  which  the  moon  was  peering.  Not  far 
from  the  shore,  upon  the  water,  was  a  boat  with  two  figures  in  it,  one  of 
which  stood  at  the  bow,  pointing  with  what  I  knew  to  be  a  gun  at  a  dreadful 
shape  in  the  water;  fire  was  flashing  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  the 
monster  appeared  to  be  transfixed.  I  almost  thought  I  heard  its  cry.  I  re- 
mained motionless,  gazing  upon  the  picture,  scarcely  daring  to  draw  my 
breath,  lest  the  new  and  wondrous  world  should  vanish  of  which  I  had  now 
obtained  a  glimpse.  "Who  are  those  people,  and  what  could  have  brought 
them  into  that  strange  situation?"  I  asked  of  myself;  and  now  the  seed  of 
curiosity,  which  had  so  long  lain  dormant,  began  to  expand,  and  I  vowed  to 
myself  to  become  speedily  acquainted  with  the  whole  history  of  the  people 
in  the  boat.  After  looking  on  the  picture  till  every  mark  and  line  in  it  were 
familiar  to  me,  I  turned  over  various  leaves  till  I  came  to  another  engraving; 
a  new  source  of  wonder— a  low  sandy  beach  on  which  the  furious  sea  was 
breaking  in  mountain-like  billows;  cloud  and  rack  deformed  the  firmament, 
which  wore  a  dull  and  leaden-like  hue;  gulls  and  other  aquatic  fowls  were 
toppling  upon  the  blast,  or  skimming  over  the  tops  of  the  maddening  waves 
—"Mercy  upon  him!  he  must  be  drowned!"  I  exclaimed,  as  my  eyes  fell  upon 
a  poor  wretch  who  appeared  to  be  striving  to  reach  the  shore;  he  was  upon 
his  legs  but  was  evidently  half-smothered  with  the  brine;  high  above  his 
head  curled  a  horrible  billow,  as  if  to  engulf  him  for  ever.  "He  must  be 
drowned!  he  must  be  drowned!"  I  almost  shrieked,  and  dropped  the  book.  I 
soon  snatched  it  up  again,  and  now  my  eye  lighted  on  a  third  picture:  again 
a  shore,  but  what  a  sweet  and  lovely  one,  and  how  I  wished  to  be  treading  it; 
there  were  beautiful  shells  lying  on  the  smooth  white  sand,  some  were  empty 
like  those  I  had  occasionally  seen  on  marble  mantelpieces,  but  out  of  others 
peered  the  heads  and  bodies  of  wondrous  crayfish;  a  wood  of  thick  green 
trees  skirted  the  beach  and  partly  shaded  it  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
shone  hot  above,  while  blue  waves  slightly  crested  with  foam  were  gently 
curling  against  it;  there  was  a  human  figure  upon  the  beach,  wild  and  un- 
couth, clad  in  the  skins  of  animals,  with  a  huge  cap  on  his  head,  a  hatchet  at 
his  girdle,  and  in  his  hand  a  gun;  his  feet  and  legs  were  bare;  he  stood  in  an 
attitude  of  horror  and  surprise;  his  body  was  bent  far  back,  and  his  eyes, 
which  seemed  starting  out  of  his  head,  were  fixed  upon  a  mark  on  the  sand— 
a  large  distinct  mark— a  human  footprint! 

Reader,  is  it  necessary  to  name  the  book  which  now  stood  open  in  my 
hand,  and  whose  very  prints,  feeble  expounders  of  its  wondrous  lines,  had 
produced  within  me  emotions  strange  and  novel?  Scarcely,  for  it  was  a  book 
which  has  exerted  over  the  minds  of  Englishmen  an  influence  certainly 
greater  than  any  other  of  modern  times,  which  has  been  in  most  people's 
hands,  and  with  the  contents  of  which  even  those  who  cannot  read  are  to  a 
certain  extent  acquainted;  a  book  from  which  the  most  luxuriant  and  fertile 
of  our  modern  prose  writers  have  drunk  inspiration;  a  book,  moreover,  to 
which,  from  the  hardy  deeds  which  it  narrates,  and  the  spirit  of  strange  and 
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romantic  enterprise  which  it  tends  to  awaken,  England  owes  many  of  her 
astonishing  discoveries  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
her  naval  glory. 

Hail  to  thee,  spirit  of  De  Foe!  What  does  not  my  own  poor  self  owe  to 
thee?  England  has  better  bards  than  either  Greece  or  Rome,  yet  I  could  spare 
them  easier  far  than  De  Foe,  "unabashed  De  Foe,"  as  the  hunchbacked 
rhymer  styled  him. 

The  true  chord  had  now  been  touched;  a  raging  curiosity  with  respect  to 
the  contents  of  the  volume,  whose  engravings  had  fascinated  my  eye,  burned 
within  me,  and  I  never  rested  until  I  had  fully  satisfied  it;  weeks  suc- 
ceeded weeks,  months  followed  months,  and  the  wondrous  volume  was  my 
only  study  and  principal  source  of  amusement.  For  hours  toge;  r  I  would 
sit  poring  over  a  page  till  I  had  become  acquainted  with  the  imr  t  of  every 
line.  My  progress,  slow  enough  at  first,  became  by  degrees  more  rapid,  till  at 
last,  under  "a  shoulder  of  mutton  sail,"  I  found  myself  cantering  before  a 
steady  breeze  over  an  ocean  of  enchantment,  so  well  pleased  with  my  voyage 
that  I  cared  not  how  long  it  might  be  ere  it  reached  its  termination. 

And  it  was  in  this  manner  that  I  first  took  to  the  paths  of  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  II 


At  length  my  father  was  recalled  to  his  regiment,  which  at  that  time  was 
stationed  at  a  place  called  Norman  Cross,  in  Lincolnshire,  or  rather  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, at  some  distance  from  the  old  town  of  Peterborough. 

And  a  strange  place  it  was,  this  Norman  Cross,  and,  at  the  time  of  which 
I  am  speaking,  a  sad  cross  to  many  a  Norman,  being  what  was  then  styled  a 
French  prison,  that  is,  a  receptacle  for  captives  made  in  the  French  war. 

Much  had  the  poor  inmates  to  endure,  and  much  to  complain  of,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  England  be  it  said— of  England,  in  general  so  kind  and  bountiful. 
Rations  of  carrion  meat,  and  bread  from  which  I  have  seen  the  very  hounds 
occasionally  turn  away,  were  unworthy  entertainment  even  for  the  most 
ruffian  enemy,  when  helpless  and  a  captive.  And  then,  those  visits,  or  rather 
ruthless  inroads,  called  in  the  slang  of  the  place  "straw-plait  hunts,"  when, 
in  pursuit  of  a  contraband  article,  which  the  prisoners,  in  order  to  procure 
themselves  a  few  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  existence,  were  in  the 
habit  of  making,  red-coated  battalions  were  marched  into  the  prisons,  who, 
with  the  bayonet's  point,  carried  havoc  and  ruin  into  every  poor  convenience 
which  ingenious  wretchedness  had  been  endeavouring  to  raise  around  it;  and 
then  the  triumphant  exit  with  the  miserable  booty;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  ac- 
cursed bonfire,  on  the  barrack  parade,  of  the  plait  contraband,  beneath  the 
view  of  the  glaring  eyeballs  from  those  lofty  roofs,  amidst  the  hurrahs  of  the 
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troops,  frequently  drowned  in  the  curses  poured  down  from  above  like  a 
tempest-shower,  or  in  the  terrific  war-whoop  of  "Vive  FEmpereur!" 

It  was  midsummer  when  we  arrived  at  this  place,  and  the  weather,  which 
had  for  a  long  time  been  wet  and  gloomy,  now  became  bright  and  glorious. 
I  was  subjected  to  but  little  control,  and  passed  my  time  pleasantly  enough,, 
principally  in  wandering  about  the  neighbouring  country.  It  was  flat  and 
somewhat  fenny,  a  district  more  of  pasture  than  agriculture,  and  not  very 
thickly  inhabited.  I  soon  became  well  acquainted  with  it.  At  the  distance  oi 
two  miles  from  the  station  was  a  large  lake,  styled  in  the  dialect  of  the  coun- 
try a  "mere,"  about  whose  borders  tall  reeds  were  growing  in  abundance. 
This  was  a  frequent  haunt  of  mine;  but  my  favourite  place  of  resort  was  a 
wild  sequestered  spot  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance.  Here,  surrounded  with 
woods,  and  thick  groves,  was  the  seat  of  some  ancient  family,  deserted  by  the 
proprietor,  and  only  inhabited  by  a  rustic  servant  or  two.  A  place  more  soli- 
tary and  wild  could  scarcely  be  imagined;  the  garden  and  walks  were  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  briars,  and  the  unpruned  woods  were  so  tangled  as  to 
be  almost  impervious.  About  this  domain  I  would  wander  till  overtaken  by 
fatigue,  and  then  I  would  sit  down  with  my  back  against  some  beech,  elm 
or  stately  alder  tree,  and,  taking  out  my  book,  would  pass  hours  in  a  state  of 
unmixed  enjoyment,  my  eyes  now  fixed  on  the  wondrous  pages,  now  glanc- 
ing at  the  sylvan  scene  around;  and  sometimes  I  would  drop  the  book  and 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  rooks  and  wild  pigeons,  and  not  unfrequently  to  the 
croaking  of  multitudes  of  frogs  from  the  neighbouring  swamps  and  fens. 

In  going  to  and  from  this  place  I  frequently  passed  a  tall,  elderly  individual, 
dressed  in  rather  a  quaint  fashion,  with  a  skin  cap  on  his  head  and  stout 
gaiters  on  his  legs;  on  his  shoulders  hung  a  moderate  sized  leathern  sack;  he 
seemed  fond  of  loitering  near  sunny  banks,  and  of  groping  amidst  furze  and 
low  scrubby  bramble  bushes,  of  which  there  were  plenty  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Norman  Cross.  Once  I  saw  him  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  dusty 
road,  looking  intently  at  a  large  mark  which  seemed  to  have  been  drawn 
across  it,  as  if  by  a  walking-stick.  "He  must  have  been  a  large  one,"  the  old 
man  muttered  half  to  himself,  "or  he  would  not  have  left  such  a  trail,  I 
wonder  if  he  is  near;  he  seems  to  have  moved  this  way."  He  then  went  be- 
hind some  bushes  which  grew  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  and  appeared  to 
be  in  quest  of  something,  moving  behind  the  bushes  with  his  head  down- 
wards, and  occasionally  striking  their  roots  with  his  foot.  At  length  he  ex- 
claimed, "Here  he  is!"  and  forthwith  I  saw  him  dart  amongst  the  bushes. 
There  was  a  kind  of  scuffling  noise,  the  rustling  of  branches,  and  the  crack- 
ling of  dry  sticks.  "I  have  him!"  said  the  man  at  last;  "I  have  got  him!"  and 
presently  he  made  his  appearance  about  twenty  yards  down  the  road,  holding 
a  large  viper  in  his  hand.  "What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  boy?"  said  he,  as 
I  went  up  to  him;  "what  do  you  think  of  catching  such  a  thing  as  that  with 
the  naked  hand?"  "What  do  I  think?"  said  I.  "Why,  that  I  could  do  as  much 
myself."  "You  do,"  said  the  man,  "do  you?  Lord!  how  the  young  people  in 
these  days  are  given  to  conceit;  it  did  not  use  to  be  so  in  my  time;  when  J 
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was  a  child,  childer  knew  how  to  behave  themselves;  but  the  childer  of  these 
days  are  full  of  conceit,  full  of  froth,  like  the  mouth  of  this  viper";  and  with 
his  forefinger  and  thumb  he  squeezed  a  considerable  quantity  of  foam  from 
the  jaws  of  the  viper  down  upon  the  road.  "The  childer  of  these  days  are  a 
generation  of— God  forgive  me,  what  was  I  about  to  say!"  said  the  old  man; 
and  opening  his  bag  he  thrust  the  reptile  into  it,  which  appeared  far  from 
empty.  I  passed  on.  As  I  was  returning,  towards  the  evening,  I  overtook  the 
old  man,  who  was  wending  in  the  same  direction.  "Good-evening  to  you, 
sir,"  said  I,  taking  off  a  cap  which  I  wore  on  my  head.  "Good-evening,"  said 
the  old  man;  and  then,  looking  at  me,  "How's  this?"  said  he,  "you  ar'n't,  sure, 
the  child  I  met  in  the  morning?"  "Yes,"  said  I,  "I  am;  what  makes  you  doubt 
it?  "  "Why,  you  were  then  all  froth  and  conceit,"  said  the  old  man,  "and  now 
you  take  off  your  cap  to  me."  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  I,  "if  I  was  frothy 
and  conceited;  it  ill  becomes  a  child  like  me  to  be  so."  "That's  true,  dear," 
said  the  old  man;  "well,  as  you  have  begged  my  pardon,  I  truly  forgive  you." 
"Thank  you,"  said  I;  "have  you  caught  any  more  of  those  things?"  "Only 
four  or  five,"  said  the  old  man;  "they  are  getting  scarce,  though  this  used  to 
be  a  great  neighbourhood  for  them."  "And  what  do  you  do  with  them?"  said 
I;  "do  you  carry  them  home  and  play  with  them!"  "I  sometimes  play  with 
one  or  two  that  I  tame,"  said  the  old  man;  "but  I  hunt  them  mostly  for  the 
fat  which  they  contain,  out  of  which  I  make  unguents  which  are  good  for 
various  sore  troubles,  especially  for  the  rheumatism."  "And  do  you  get  your 
living  by  hunting  these  creatures?"  I  demanded.  "Not  altogether,"  said  the 
old  man;  "besides  being  a  viper-hunter,  I  am  what  they  call  a  herbalist,  one 
who  knows  the  virtue  of  particular  herbs;  I  gather  them  at  the  proper  season, 
to  make  medicines  with  for  the  sick."  "And  do  you  live  in  the  neighbour- 
hood?" I  demanded.  "You  seem  very  fond  of  asking  questions,  child.  No,  I 
do  not  live  in  this  neighbourhood  in  particular,  I  travel  about;  I  have  not 
been  in  this  neighbourhood  till  lately  for  some  years." 

From  this  time  the  old  man  and  myself  formed  an  acquaintance;  I  often 
accompanied  him  in  his  wanderings  about  the  neighbourhood,  and  on  two  or 
three  occasions  assisted  him  in  catching  the  reptiles  which  he  hunted.  He  gen- 
erally carried  a  viper  with  him  which  he  had  made  quite  tame,  and  from 
which  he  had  extracted  the  poisonous  fangs;  it  would  dance  and  perform 
various  kinds  of  tricks.  He  was  fond  of  telling  me  anecdotes  connected  with 
his  adventures  with  the  reptile  species.  "But,"  said  he  one  day,  sighing,  "I 
must  shortly  give  up  this  business,  I  am  no  longer  the  man  I  was,  I  am  be- 
come timid,  and  when  a  person  is  timid  in  viper-hunting  he  had  better 
leave  off,  as  it  is  quite  clear  his  virtue  is  leaving  him.  I  got  a  fright  some  years 
ago,  which  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  never  get  the  better  of;  my  hand  has  been 
shaky  more  or  less  ever  since."  "What  frightened  you?"  said  I.  "I  had  better 
not  tell  you,"  said  the  old  man,  "or  you  may  be  frightened  too,  lose  your 
virtue,  and  be  no  longer  good  for  the  business."  "I  don't  care,"  said  I;  "I  don't 
intend  to  follow  the  business;  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  an  officer,  like  my  father." 
"Well,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  once  saw  the  king  of  the  vipers,  and  since 
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then "  "The  king  of  the  vipers!"  said  I,  interrupting  him;  "have  the  vipers 

a  king?"  "As  sure  as  we  have,"  said  the  old  man,  "as  sure  as  we  have  King 
George  to  rule  over  us,  have  these  reptiles  a  king  to  rule  over  them."  "And 
where  did  you  see  him? "  said  I. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  old  man,  "though  I  don't  like  talking  about  the 
matter.  It  may  be  about  seven  years  ago  that  I  happened  to  be  far  down 
yonder  to  the  west,  on  the  other  side  of  England,  nearly  two  hundred  miles 
from  here,  following  my  business.  It  was  a  very  sultry  day,  I  remember,  and 
I  had  been  out  several  hours  catching  creatures.  It  might  be  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  found  myself  on  some  heathy  land  near  the 
sea,  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  the  side  of  which,  nearly  as  far  down  as  the  sea, 
was  heath;  but  on  the  top  there  was  arable  ground,  which  had  been  planted, 
and  from  which  the  harvest  had  been  gathered— oats  or  barley,  I  know  not 
which— but  I  remember  that  the  ground  was  covered  with  stubble.  Well, 
about  three  o'clock,  as  I  told  you  before,  what  with  the  heat  of  the  day  and 
from  having  walked  about  for  hours  in  a  lazy  way,  I  felt  very  tired;  so  I  de- 
termined to  have  a  sleep,  and  I  laid  myself  down,  my  head  just  on  the  ridge 
of  the  hill,  towards  the  field,  and  my  body  over  the  side  down  amongst  the 
heath;  my  bag,  which  was  nearly  filled  with  creatures,  lay  at  a  little  distance 
from  my  face;  the  creatures  were  struggling  in  it,  I  remember,  and  I  thought 
to  myself,  how  much  more  comfortably  off  I  was  than  they;  I  was  taking  my 
ease  on  the  nice  open  hill,  cooled  with  the  breezes,  whilst  they  were  in  the 
nasty  close  bag,  coiling  about  one  another,  and  breaking  their  very  hearts,  all 
to  no  purpose;  and  I  felt  quite  comfortable  and  happy  in  the  thought,  and 
little  by  little  closed  my  eyes,  and  fell  into  the  sweetest  snooze  that  ever  I 
was  in  in  all  my  life;  and  there  I  lay  over  the  hill's  side,  with  my  head  half  in 
the  field,  I  don't  know  how  long,  all  dead  asleep.  At  last  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  heard  a  noise  in  my  sleep,  something  like  a  thing  moving,  very  faint,  how- 
ever, far  away;  then  it  died,  and  then  it  came  again  upon  my  ear  as  I  slept, 
and  now  it  appeared  almost  as  if  I  heard  crackle,  crackle;  then  it  died  again, 
or  I  became  yet  more  dead  asleep  than  before,  I  know  not  which,  but  I  cer- 
tainly lay  some  time  without  hearing  it. 

"All  of  a  sudden  I  became  awake,  and  there  was  I,  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill, 
with  my  cheek  on  the  ground  towards  the  stubble,  with  a  noise  in  my  ear 
like  that  of  something  moving  towards  me,  amongst  the  stubble  of  the  field; 
well,  I  lay  a  moment  or  two  listening  to  the  noise,  and  then  I  became  fright- 
ened, for  I  did  not  like  the  noise  at  all,  it  sounded  so  odd;  so  I  rolled  myself 
on  my  belly,  and  looked  towards  the  stubble.  Mercy  upon  us!  there  was  a 
huge  snake,  or  rather  a  dreadful  viper,  for  it  was  all  yellow  and  gold,  moving 
towards  me,  bearing  its  head  about  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  ground,  the 
dry  stubble  crackling  beneath  its  outrageous  belly.  It  might  be  about  five 
yards  off  when  I  first  saw  it,  making  straight  towards  me,  child,  as  if  it  would 
devour  me.  I  lay  quite  still,  for  I  was  stupefied  with  horror,  whilst  the  crea- 
ture came  still  nearer;  and  now  it  was  nearly  upon  me,  when  it  suddenly 
drew  back  a  little,  and  then— what  do  you  think?— it  lifted  its  head  and  chest 
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high  in  the  air,  and  high  over  my  face  as  I  looked  up,  flickering  at  me  with 
its  tongue  as  if  it  would  fly  at  my  face. 

"Child,  what  I  felt  at  that  moment  I  can  scarcely  say,  but  it  was  a  sufficient 
punishment  for  all  the  sins  I  ever  committed;  and  there  we  two  were,  I  look- 
ing up  at  the  viper,  and  the  viper  looking  down  upon  me,  flickering  at  me 
with  its  tongue.  It  was  only  the  kindness  of  God  that  saved  me:  all  at  once 
there  was  a  loud  noise,  the  report  of  a  gun,  for  a  fowler  was  shooting  at  a 
covey  of  birds,  a  little  way  off  in  the  stubble.  Whereupon  the  viper  sunk  its 
head,  and  immediately  made  off  over  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  down  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sea.  As  it  passed  by  me,  however— and  it  passed  close  by  me— it 
hesitated  a  moment,  as  if  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  should  not  seize  me;  it 
did  not,  however,  but  made  off  down  the  hill.  It  has  often  struck  me  that  he 
was  angry  with  me,  and  came  upon  me  unawares  for  presuming  to  meddle 
with  his  people,  as  I  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  doing." 

"But,"  said  I,  "how  do  you  know  that  it  was  the  king  of  the  vipers?" 

"How  do  I  know?"  said  the  old  man,  "who  else  should  it  be?  There  was  as 
much  difference  between  it  and  other  reptiles  as  between  King  George  and 
other  people." 

"Is  King  George,  then,  different  from  other  people? "  I  demanded. 

"Of  course,"  said  the  old  man;  "I  have  never  seen  him  myself,  but  I  have 
heard  people  say  that  he  is  a  ten  times  greater  man  than  other  folks;  indeed, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  he  must  be  different  from  the  rest,  else  people  would 
not  be  so  eager  to  see  him.  Do  you  think,  child,  that  people  would  be  fools 
enough  to  run  a  matter  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  see  the  king,  provided 
King  George — " 

"Haven't  the  French  a  king? "  I  demanded. 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  "or  something  much  the  same,  and  a  queer  one  he 
is;  not  quite  so  big  as  King  George,  they  say,  but  quite  as  terrible  a  fellow. 
What  of  him?" 

"Suppose  he  should  come  to  Norman  Cross!" 

"What  should  he  do  at  Norman  Cross,  child? " 

"Why,  you  were  talking  about  the  vipers  in  your  bag  breaking  their  hearts, 
and  so  on,  and  their  king  coming  to  help  them.  Now,  suppose  the  French 
king  should  hear  of  his  people  being  in  trouble  at  Norman  Cross,  and " 

"He  can't  come,  child,"  said  the  old  man,  rubbing  his  hands,  "the  water  lies 
between.  The  French  don't  like  the  water;  neither  vipers  nor  Frenchmen  take 
kindly  to  the  water,  child." 

When  the  old  man  left  the  country,  which  he  did  a  few  days  after  the  con- 
versation which  I  have  just  related,  he  left  me  the  reptile  which  he  had  tamed 
and  rendered  quite  harmless  by  removing  the  fangs.  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
feeding  it  with  milk,  and  frequently  carried  it  abroad  with  me  in  my  walks. 

One  day  it  happened  that,  being  on  my  rambles,  I  entered  a  green  lane 
which  I  had  never  seen  before;  at  first  it  was  rather  narrow,  but  as  I  ad- 
vanced it  became  considerably  wider;  in  the  middle  was  a  drift-way  with 
deep  ruts,  but  right  and  left  was  a  space  carpeted  with  a  sward  of  trefoil  and 
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clover;  there  was  no  lack  of  trees,  chiefly  ancient  oaks,  which,  flinging  out 
their  arms  from  either  side,  nearly  formed  a  canopy,  and  afforded  a  pleasing 
shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  was  burning  fiercely  above.  Suddenly 
a  group  of  objects  attracted  my  attention.  Beneath  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
trees,  upon  the  grass,  was  a  kind  of  low  tent  or  booth,  from  the  top  of  which 
a  thin  smoke  was  curling;  beside  it  stood  a  couple  of  light  carts,  whilst  two 
or  three  lean  horses  or  ponies  were  cropping  the  herbage  which  was  growing 
nigh.  Wondering  to  whom  this  odd  tent  could  belong,  I  advanced  till  I  was 
close  before  it,  when  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  two  tilts,  like  those  of  wag- 
gons, placed  upon  the  ground  and  fronting  each  other,  connected  behind 
by  a  sail  or  large  piece  of  canvas,  which  was  but  partially  drawn  across  the 
top;  upon  the  ground,  in  the  intervening  space,  was  a  fire,  over  which,  sup- 
ported by  a  kind  of  iron  crowbar,  hung  a  caldron.  My  advance  had  been  so 
noiseless  as  not  to  alarm  the  inmates,  who  consisted  of  a  man  and  woman, 
who  sat  apart,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fire;  they  were  both  busily  employed 
—the  man  was  carding  plaited  straw,  whilst  the  woman  seemed  to  be  rubbing 
something  with  a  white  powder,  some  of  which  lay  on  a  plate  beside  her. 
Suddenly  the  man  looked  up,  and,  perceiving  me,  uttered  a  strange  kind  of 
cry,  and  the  next  moment  both  the  woman  and  himself  were  on  their  feet 
and  rushing  upon  me. 

I  retreated  a  few  steps,  yet  without  turning  to  flee.  I  was  not,  however, 
without  apprehension,  which,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  these  two  people  was 
well  calculated  to  inspire.  The  woman  was  a  stout  figure,  seemingly  between 
thirty  and  forty;  she  wore  no  cap,  and  her  long  hair  fell  on  either  side  of  her 
head,  like  horse-tails,  half-way  down  her  waist;  her  skin  was  dark  and 
swarthy,  like  that  of  a  toad,  and  the  expression  of  her  countenance  was  par- 
ticularly evil;  her  arms  were  bare,  and  her  bosom  was  but  half -concealed  by 
a  slight  bodice,  below  which  she  wore  a  coarse  petticoat,  her  only  other 
article  of  dress.  The  man  was  somewhat  younger,  but  of  a  figure  equally 
wild;  his  frame  was  long  and  lathy,  but  his  arms  were  remarkably  short,  his 
neck  was  rather  bent,  he  squinted  slightly,  and  his  mouth  was  much  awry; 
his  complexion  was  dark,  but,  unlike  that  of  the  woman,  was  more  ruddy 
than  livid;  there  was  a  deep  scar  on  his  cheek,  something  like  the  impression 
of  a  halfpenny.  The  dress  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  figure:  in  his  hat, 
which  was  slightly  peaked,  was  stuck  a  peacock's  feather;  over  a  waistcoat  of 
hide,  untanned  and  with  the  hair  upon  it,  he  wore  a  rough  jerkin  of  russet 
hue;  smallclothes  of  leather,  which  had  probably  once  belonged  to  a  soldier, 
but  with  which  pipeclay  did  not  seem  to  have  come  in  contact  for  many  a 
year,  protected  his  lower  man  as  far  as  the  knee;  his  legs  were  cased  in  long 
stockings  of  blue  worsted,  and  on  his  shoes  he  wore  immense  old-fashioned 
buckles. 

Such  were  the  two  beings  who  now  came  rushing  upon  me;  the  man  was 
rather  in  advance,  brandishing  a  ladle  in  his  hand. 

"So  I  have  caught  you  at  last,"  said  he;  "I'll  teach  ye,  you  young  highway- 
man, to  come  skulking  about  my  properties!" 
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Young  as  I  was,  I  remarked  that  his  manner  of  speaking  was  different  from 
that  of  any  people  with  whom  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  associating.  It  was 
quite  as  strange  as  his  appearance,  and  yet  it  nothing  resembled  the  foreign 
English  which  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  through  the  palisades  of  the 
prison;  he  could  scarcely  be  a  foreigner. 

"Your  properties!"  said  I;  "I  am  in  the  King's  Lane.  Why  did  you  put 
them  there,  if  you  did  not  wish  them  to  be  seen?" 

"On  the  spy,"  said  the  woman,  "hey?  I'll  drown  him  in  the  sludge  in  the 
toad-pond  over  the  hedge." 

"So  we  will,"  said  the  man,  "drown  him  anon  in  the  mud!" 

"Drown  me,  will  you?"  said  I;  "I  should  like  to  see  you!  What's  all  this 
about?  Was  it  because  I  saw  you  with  your  hands  full  of  straw  plait,  and  my 
mother  there " 

"Yes,"  said  the  woman;  "what  was  I  about? " 

Myself.  How  should  I  know?  Making  bad  money,  perhaps! 

And  it  will  be  as  well  here  to  observe,  that  at  this  time  there  was  much 
bad  money  in  circulation  in  the  neighbourhood,  generally  supposed  to  be 
fabricated  by  the  prisoners,  so  that  this  false  coin  and  straw  plait  formed  the 
standard  subjects  of  conversation  at  Norman  Cross. 

"I'll  strangle  thee,"  said  the  beldame,  dashing  at  me.  "Bad  money,  is  it?" 

"Leave  him  to  me,  wifelkin,"  said  the  man,  interposing;  "you  shall  now  see 
how  I'll  baste  him  down  the  lane." 

Myself.  I  tell  you  what,  my  chap,  you  had  better  put  down  that  thing  of 
yours;  my  father  lies  concealed  within  my  tepid  breast,  and  if  to  me  you 
offer  any  harm  or  wrong,  I'll  call  him  forth  to  help  me  with  his  forked 
tongue. 

Man.  What  do  you  mean,  ye  Bengui's  bantling?  I  never  heard  such  dis- 
course in  all  my  life;  playman's  speech  or  Frenchman's  talk— which,  I 
wonder?  Your  father!  tell  the  mumping  villain  that  if  he  comes  near  my 
fire  I'll  serve  him  out  as  I  will  you.  Take  that— Tiny  Jesus!  what  have  we  got 
here?  Oh,  delicate  Jesus!  What  is  the  matter  with  the  child? 

I  had  made  a  motion  which  the  viper  understood;  and  now,  partly  disen- 
gaging itself  from  my  bosom,  where  it  had  lain  perdu,  it  raised  its  head  to  a 
level  with  my  face,  and  stared  upon  my  enemy  with  its  glittering  eyes. 

The  man  stood  like  one  transfixed,  and  the  ladle*  with  which  he  had  aimed 
a  blow  at  me,  now  hung  in  the  air  like  the  hand  which  held  it;  his  mouth  was 
extended,  and  his  cheeks  became  of  a  pale  yellow,  save  alone  that  place  which 
bore  the  mark  which  I  have  already  described,  and  this  shone  now  porten- 
tously, like  fire.  He  stood  in  this  manner  for  some  time;  at  last  the  ladle  fell 
from  his  hand,  and  its  falling  appeared  to  rouse  him  from  his  stupor. 

"I  say,  wifelkin,"  said  he  in  a  faltering  tone,  "did  you  ever  see  the  like  of 
this  here?" 

But  the  woman  had  retreated  to  the  tent,  from  the  entrance  of  which  her 
loathly  face  was  now  thrust,  with  an  expression  partly  of  terror  and  partly  of 
curiosity.  After  gazing  some  time  longer  at  the  viper  and  myself,  the  man 
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stooped  down  and  took  up  the  ladle;  then,  as  if  somewhat  more  assured,  he 
moved  to  the  tent,  where  he  entered  into  conversation  with  the  beldame  in 
a  low  voice.  Of  their  discourse,  though  I  could  hear  the  greater  part  of  it,  I 
understood  not  a  single  word;  and  I  wondered  what  it  could  be,  for  I  knew 
by  the  sound  that  it  was  not  French.  At  last  the  man,  in  a  somewhat  louder 
tone,  appeared  to  put  a  question  to  the  woman,  who  nodded  her  head  affirm- 
atively, and  in  a  moment  or  two  produced  a  small  stool,  which  she  delivered 
to  him.  He  placed  it  on  the  ground,  close  by  the  door  of  the  tent,  first  rub- 
bing it  with  his  sleeve,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  polishing  its  surface. 

Man.  Now,  my  precious  little  gentleman,  do  sit  down  here  by  the  poor 
people's  tent;  we  wish  to  be  civil  in  our  slight  way.  Don't  be  angry,  and  say 
no;  but  look  kindly  upon  us,  and  satisfied,  my-  precious  little  God  Almighty. 

Woman.  Yes,  my  gorgious  angel,  sit  down  by  the  poor  bodies'  fire,  and 
eat  a  sweetmeat.  We  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two;  only  first  put  that 
serpent  away. 

Myself.  I  can  sit  down,  and  bid  the  serpent  go  to  sleep,  that's  easy  enough; 
but  as  for  eating  a  sweetmeat,  how  can  I  do  that?  I  have  not  got  one,  and 
where  am  I  to  get  it? 

Woman.  Never  fear,  my  tiny  tawny,  we  can  give  you  one,  such  as  you 
never  ate,  I  dare  say,  however  far  you  may  have  come  from. 

The  serpent  sunk  into  its  usual  resting-place,  and  I  sat  down  on  the  stool. 
The  woman  opened  a  box,  and  took  out  a  strange  little  basket  or  hamper, 
not  much  larger  than  a  man's  fist,  and  formed  a  delicate  kind  of  matting.  It 
was  sewed  at  the  top;  but,  ripping  it  open  with  a  knife,  she  held  it  to  me, 
and  I  saw,  to  my  surprise,  that  it  contained  candied  fruits  of  a  dark  green  hue, 
tempting  enough  to  one  of  my  age.  "There,  my  tiny,"  said  she;  "taste,  and 
tell  me  how  you  like  them." 

"Very  much,"  said  I;  "where  did  you  get  them?" 

The  beldame  leered  upon  me  for  a  moment,  then,  nodding  her  head  thrice, 
with  a  knowing  look,  said:  "Who  knows  better  than  yourself,  my  tawny?" 

Now,  I  knew  nothing  about  the  matter;  but  I  saw  that  these  strange  people 
had  conceived  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  abilities  of  their  visitor,  which  I 
was  nothing  loath  to  encourage.  I  therefore  answered  boldly,  "Ah!  who 
indeed!" 

"Certainly,"  said  the  man;  "who  should  know  better  than  yourself,  or  who 
so  well?  And  now  my  "tiny  one,  let  me  ask  you  one  thing— you  didn't  come 
to  do  us  any  harm?" 

"No,"  said  I,  "I  had  no  dislike  to  you;  though,  if  you  were  to  meddle 
with  me " 

Man.  Of  course,  my  gorgious,  of  course  you  would;  and  quite  right  too. 
Meddle  with  you!— what  right  have  we?  I  should  say  it  would  not  be  quite 
safe.  I  see  how  it  is;  you  are  one  of  them  there;— and  he  bent  his  head  towards 
his  left  shoulder. 

Myself.  Yes,  I  am  one  of  them— for  I  thought  he  was  alluding  to  the 
soldiers,— you  had  best  mind  what  you  are  about,  I  can  tell  you. 
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Man.  Don't  doubt  we  will  for  our  own  sake;  Lord  bless  you,  wifelkin,  only 
think  that  we  should  see  one  of  them  there  when  we  least  thought  about  it. 
Well,  I  have  heard  of  such  things,  though  I  never  thought  to  see  one;  how- 
ever, seeing  is  believing.  Well!  now  you  are  come,  and  are  not  going  to  do 
us  any  mischief,  I  hope  you  will  stay;  you  can  do  us  plenty  of  good  if 
you  will. 

Myself.  What  good  can  I  do  you? 

Man.  What  good?  plenty!  Would  you  not  bring  us  luck?  I  have  heard  say, 
that  one  of  them  there  always  does,  if  it  will  but  settle  down.  Stay  with  us, 
you  shall  have  a  tilted  cart  all  to  yourself  if  you  like.  We'll  make  you  our 
little  God  Almighty,  and  say  our  prayers  to  you  every  morning! 

Myself.  That  would  be  nice;  and  if  you  were  to  give  me  plenty  of  these 
things,  I  should  have  no  objection.  But  what  would  my  father  say?  I  think 
he  would  hardly  let  me. 

Man.  Why  not?  he  would  be  with  you;  and  kindly  would  we  treat  him. 
Indeed,  without  your  father  you  would  be  nothing  at  all. 

Myself.  That's  true;  but  I  do  not  think  he  could  be  spared  from  his  regi- 
ment. I  have  heard  him  say  that  they  could  do  nothing  without  him. 
.    Man.  His  regiment!  What  are  you  talking  about?— what  does  the  child 
mean? 

Myself.  What  do  I  mean!  why,  that  my  father  is  an  officerman  at  the 
barracks  yonder,  keeping  guard  over  the  French  prisoners. 

Man.  Oh!  then  that  sap  is  not  your  father! 

Myself.  What,  the  snake?  Why,  no!  Did  you  think  he  was? 

Man.  To  be  sure  we  did.  Didn't  you  tell  me  so? 

Myself.  Why,  yes;  but  who  would  have  thought  you  would  have  believed 
it?  It  is  a  tame  one.  I  hunt  vipers  and  tame  them. 

Man.  O— h! 

"O— h!"  grunted  the  woman.  "That's  it,  is  it?" 

The  man  and  woman,  who  during  this  conversation  had  resumed  their 
former  positions  within  the  tent,  looked  at  each  other  with  a  queer  look  of 
surprise,  as  if  somewhat  disconcerted  at  what  they  now  heard.  They  then 
entered  into  discourse  with  each  other  in  the  same  strange  tongue  which 
had  already  puzzled  me.  At  length  the  man  looked  me  in  the  face,  and  said, 
somewhat  hesitatingly,  "so  you  are  not  one  of  them  there,  after  all? " 

Myself.  One  of  them  there?  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Man.  Why,  we  have  been  thinking  you  were  a  goblin— a  devilkin!  How- 
ever, I  see  how  it  is:  you  are  a  sap-engro,  a  chap  who  catches  snakes,  and 
plays  tricks  with  them!  Well,  it  comes  very  nearly  to  the  same  thing;  and  if 
you  please  to  list  with  us,  and  bear  us  pleasant  company,  we  shall  be  glad  of 
you.  I'd  take  my  oath  upon  it  that  we  might  make  a  mort  of  money  by  you 
and  that  sap,  and  the  tricks  it  could  do;  and,  as  you  seem  fly  to  everything,  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  you  would  make  a  prime  hand  at  telling  fortunes. 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  I. 

Man.  Of  course.  And  you  might  still  be  our  God  Almighty,  or  at  any  rate 
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our  clergyman,  so  you  should  live  in  a  tilted  cart  by  yourself  and  say  prayers 
to  us  night  and  morning— to  wifelkin  here,  and  all  our  family;  there's  plenty 
of  us  when  we  are  all  together;  as  I  said  before,  you  seem  fly,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  you  could  read? 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  I,  "I  can  read";  and,  eager  to  display  my  accomplishments, 
I  took  my  book  out  of  my  pocket,  and  opening  it  at  random,  proceeded  to 
read  how  a  certain  man  whilst  wandering  about  a  certain  solitary  island, 
entered  a  cave,  the  mouth  of  which  was  overgrown  with  brushwood,  and 
how  he  was  nearly  frightened  to  death  in  that  cave  by  something  which 
he  saw. 

"That  will  do,"  said  the  man;  "that's  the  kind  of  prayers  for  me  and  my 
family,  ar'n't  they,  wifelkin?  I  never  heard  more  delicate  prayers  in  all  my 
life!  Why,  they  beat  the  rubricals  hollow!— and  here  comes  my  son  Jasper. 
I  say,  Jasper,  here's  a  young  sap-engro  that  can  read,  and  is  more  fly  than 
yourself.  Shake  hands  with  him;  I  wish  ye  to  be  two  brothers." 

With  a  swift  but  stealthy  pace  Jasper  came  towards  us  from  the  farther 
part  of  the  lane;  on  reaching  the  tent  he  stood  still,  and  looked  fixedly  upon 
me  as  I  sat  upon  the  stool;  I  looked  fixedly  upon  him.  A  queer  look  had 
Jasper;  he  was  a  lad  of  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  with  long  arms,  unlike 
the  singular  being  who  called  himself  his  father;  his  complexion  was  ruddy, 
but  his  face  was  seamed,  though  it  did  not  bear  the  peculiar  scar  which  dis- 
figured the  countenance  of  the  other;  nor,  though  roguish  enough,  a  certain 
evil  expression  which  that  of  the  other  bore,  and  which  the  face  of  the 
woman  possessed  in  a  yet  more  remarkable  degree.  Tor  the  rest,  he  wore 
drab  breeches,  with  certain  strings  at  the  knee,  a  rather  gay  waistcoat,  and 
tolerably  white  shirt;  under  his  arm  he  bore  a  mighty  whip  of  whalebone 
with  a  brass  knob,  and  upon  his  head  was  a  hat  without  either  top  or  brim. 

"There,  Jasper!  shake  hands,  with  the  sap-engro." 

"Can  he  box,  father?"  said  Jasper,  surveying  me  rather  contemptuously. 
"I  should  think  not,  he  looks  so  puny  and  small." 

"Hold  your  peace,  fool!"  said  the  man;  "he  can  do  more  than  that— I  tell 
you  he's  fly;  he  carries  a  sap  about,  which  would  sting  a  ninny  like  you  to 
dead." 

"What,  a  sap-engro!"  said  the  boy,  with  a  singular  whine,  and,  stooping 
down,  he  leered  curiously  in  my  face,  kindly,  however,  and  then  patted  me 
on  the  head.  "A  sap-engro,"  he  ejaculated;  "lor!" 

"Yes,  and  one  of  the  right  sort,"  said  the  man;  "I  am  glad  we  have  met 
with  him;  he  is  going  to  list  with  us,  and  be  our  clergyman  and  God  Al- 
mighty, a'n't  you,  my  tawny? " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  I;  "I  must  see  what  my  father  will  say." 

"Your  father;  bah!" but  here  he  stopped,  for  a  sound  was  heard  like  the 

rapid  galloping  of  a  horse,  not  loud  and  distinct  as  on  a  road,  but  dull  and 
heavy  as  if  upon  a  grass  sward;  nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  and  the  man,  start- 
ing up,  rushed  out  of  the  tent,  and  looked  around  anxiously.  I  arose  from  the 
stool  upon  which  I  had  been  seated,  and  just  at  that  moment,  amidst  a  crash- 
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ing  of  boughs  and  sticks,  a  man  on  horseback  bounded  over  the  hedge  into 
the  lane  at  a  few  yards'  distance  from  where  we  were;  from  the  impetus  of 
the  leap  the  horse  was  nearly  down  on  his  knees;  the  rider,  however,  by  dint 
of  vigorous  handling  of  the  reins,  prevented  him  from  falling,  and  then  rode 
up  to  the  tent.  "  Tis  Nat,"  said  the  man;  "what  brings  him  here? " 

The  new  comer  was  a  stout,  burly  fellow,  about  the  middle  age;  he  had  a 
savage,  determined  look,  and  his  face  was  nearly  covered  over  with  car- 
buncles; he  wore  a  broad  slouching  hat,  and  was  dressed  in  a  grey  coat,  cut 
in  a  fashion  which  I  afterwards  learnt  to  be  the  genuine  Newmarket  cut, 
the  skirts  being  exceedingly  short;  his  waistcoat  was  of  red  plush,  and  he 
wore  broad  corduroy  breeches  and  white  top-boots.  The  steed  which  carried 
him  was  of  iron  grey,  spirited  and  powerful,  but  covered  with  sweat  and 
foam.  The  fellow  glanced  fiercely  and  suspiciously  around,  and  said  some- 
thing to  the  man  of  the  tent  in  a  harsh  and  rapid  voice.  A  short  and  hurried 
conversation  ensued  in  the  strange  tongue.  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  off  this 
new  comer.  Oh,  that  half- jockey,  half -bruiser  countenance,  I  never  forgot  it! 
More  than  fifteen  years  afterwards  I  found  myself  amidst  a  crowd  before 
Newgate;  a  gallows  was  erected,  and  beneath  it  stood  a  criminal,  a  notorious 
malefactor.  I  recognised  him  at  once;  the  horseman  of  the  lane  is  now  be- 
neath the  fatal  tree,  but  nothing  altered;  still  the  same  man;  jerking  his  heed 
to  the  right  and  left  with  the  same  fierce  and  under  glance,  just  as  if  the 
affairs  of  this  world  had  the  same  kind  of  interest  to  the  last;  grey  coat  of 
Newmarket  cut,  plush  waistcoat,  corduroys,  and  boots,  nothing  altered;  but 
the  head,  alas!  is  bare  and  so  is  the  neck.  Oh,  crime  and  virtue,  virtue  and 
crime!— it  was  old  John  Newton,  I  think,  who,  when  he  saw  a  man  going  to 
be  hanged,  said:  "There  goes  John  Newton,  but  for  the  grace  of  God!" 

But  the  lane,  the  lane,  all  was  now  in  confusion  in  the  lane;  the  man  and 
woman  were  employed  in  striking  the  tents  and  in  making  hurried  prepara- 
tions for  departure;  the  boy  Jasper  was  putting  the  harness  upon  the  ponies 
and  attaching  them  to  the  carts;  and,  to  increase  the  singularity  of  the  scene, 
two  or  three  wild-looking  women  and  girls,  in  red  cloaks  and  immense  black 
beaver  bonnets,  came  from  I  know  not  what  direction,  and,  after  exchanging 
a  few  words  with  the  others,  commenced  with  fierce  and  agitated  gestures 
to  assist  them  in  their  occupation.  The  rider  meanwhile  sat  upon  his  horse, 
but  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  impatience;  he  muttered  curses  between  his 
teeth,  spurred  the  animal  furiously,  and  then  reined  it  in,  causing  it  to  rear 
itself  up  nearly  perpendicular.  At  last  he  said:  "Curse  ye,  for  Romans,  how 
slow  ye  are!  well,  it  is  no  business  of  mine,  stay  here  all  day  if  you  like;  I 
have  given  ye  warning,  I  am  off  to  the  big  north  road.  However,  before  I  go, 
you  had  better  give  me  all  you  have  of  that." 

"Truly  spoken,  Nat,  my  pal,"  said  the  man;  "give  it  him,  mother.  There  it 
is;  now  be  off  as  soon  as  you  please,  and  rid  us  of  evil  company." 

The  woman  had  handed  him  two  bags  formed  of  stocking,  half  full  of 
something  heavy,  which  looked  through  them  for  all  the  world  like  money 
of  some  kind.  The  fellow,  on  receiving  them,  thrust  them  without  ceremony 
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into  the  pockets  of  his  coat,  and  then,  without  a  word  of  farewell  salutation, 
departed  at  a  tremendous  rate,  the  hoofs  of  his  horse  thundering  for  a  long 
time  on  the  hard  soil  of  the  neighbouring  road,  till  the  sound  finally  died 
away  in  the  distance.  The  strange  people  were  not  slow  in  completing  their 
preparations,  and  then,  flogging  their  animals  terrifically,  hurried  away  seem- 
ingly in  the  same  direction. 

The  boy  Jasper  was  last  of  the  band.  As  he  was  following  the  rest,  he 
stopped  suddenly,  and  looked  on  the  ground  appearing  to  muse;  then,  turn- 
ing round,  he  came  up  to  me  where  I  was  standing,  leered  in  my  face,  and 
then,  thrusting  out  his  hand,  he  said,  "Good-bye,  Sap,  I  dare  say  we  shall 
meet  again,  remember  we  are  brothers,  two  gentle  brothers." 

Then  whining  forth,  "What  a  sap-engro,  lor!"  he  gave  me  a  parting  leer, 
and  hastened  away. 

I  remained  standing  in  the  lane  gazing  after  the  retreating  company.  "A 
strange  set  of  people,"  said  I  at  last,  "I  wonder  who  they  can  be." 


CHAPTER  III 


Years  passed  on,  even  three  years;  during  this  period  I  had  increased  con- 
siderably in  stature  and  in  strength,  and,  let  us  hope,  improved  in  mind;  for 
I  had  entered  on  the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  The  very  first  person  to 
whose  care  I  was  entrusted  for  the  acquisition  of  Latin  was  an  old  friend  of 
my  father's,  a  clergyman  who  kept  a  seminary  at  a  town  the  very  next  we 
visited  after  our  departure  from  "the  Cross."  Under  his  instruction,  how- 
ever, I  continued  only  a  few  weeks,  as  we  speedily  left  the  place.  "Captain," 
said  this  divine,  when  my  father  came  to  take  leave  of  him  on  the  eve  of  our 
departure,  "I  have  a  friendship  for  you,  and  therefore  wish  to  give  you  a 
piece  of  advice  concerning  this  son  of  yours.  You  are  now  removing  him 
from  my  care;  you  do  wrong,  but  we  will  let  that  pass.  Listen  to  me:  there  is 
but  one  good  school  book  in  the  world— the  one  I  use  in  my  seminary— Lilly's 
Latin  Grammar,  in  which  your  son  has  already  made  some  progress.  If  you 
are  anxious  for  the  success  of  your  son  in  life,  for  the  correctness  of  his  con- 
duct and  the  soundness  of  his  principles,  keep  him  to  Lilly's  Grammar.  If 
you  can  by  any  means,  either  fair  or  foul,  induce  him  to  get  by  heart  Lilly's 
Latin  Grammar,  you  may  set  your  heart  at  rest  with  respect  to  him;  I,  my- 
self, will  be  his  warrant.  I  never  yet  knew  a  boy  that  was  induced,  either  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  to  learn  Lilly's  Latin  Grammar  by  heart,  who  did  not 
turn  out  a  man,  provided  he  lived  long  enough." 

My  father,  who  did  not  understand  the  classical  languages,  received  with 
respect  the  advice  of  his  old  friend,  and  from  that  moment  conceived  the 
highest  opinion  of  Lilly's  Latin  Grammar.  During  three  years  I  studied  Lilly's 
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Latin  Grammar  under  the  tuition  of  various  schoolmasters,  for  I  travelled 
with  the  regiment,  and  in  every  town  in  which  we  were  stationary  I  was  in- 
variably (God  bless  my  father!)  sent  to  the  classical  academy  of  the  place. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  found  ourselves  at  Edinburgh,  or  rather  in  the 
Castle,  into  which  the  regiment  marched  with  drums  beating,  colours  flying, 
and  a  long  train  of  baggage-waggons  behind.  The  Castle  was,  as  I  suppose  it 
is  now,  a  garrison  for  soldiers.  Two  other  regiments  were  already  there;  the 
one  an  Irish,  if  I  remember  right,  the  other  a  small  Highland  corps. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much  about  this  Castle,  which  everybody  has 
seen;  on  which  account,  doubtless,  nobody  has  ever  yet  thought  fit  to  de- 
scribe it— at  least  that  I  am  aware.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  have  no  intention  of 
describing  it,  and  shall  content  myself  with  observing,  that  we  took  up  our 
abode  in  that  immense  building,  or  caserne,  of  modern  erection,  which  oc- 
cupies the  entire  eastern  side  of  the  bold  rock  on  which  the  Castle  stands.  A 
gallant  caserne  it  was— the  best  and  roomiest  that  I  had  hitherto  seen— rather 
cold  and  windy,  it  is  true,  especially  in  the  winter,  but  commanding  a  noble 
prospect  of  a  range  of  distant  hills,  which  I  was  told  were  "the  hieland  hills," 
and  of  a  broad  arm  of  the  sea,  which  I  heard  somebody  say  was  the  Firth 
of  Forth. 

My  brother,  who,  for  some  years  past,  had  been  receiving  his  education  in 
a  certain  celebrated  school  in  England,  was  now  with  us;  and  it  came  to  pass, 
that  one  day  my  father,  as  he  sat  at  table,  looked  steadfastly  on  my  brother 
and  myself,  and  then  addressed  my  mother:  "During  my  journey  down 
hither  I  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  making  inquiries  about  these  people,  the 
Scotch,  amongst  whom  we  now  are,  and  since  I  have  been  here  I  have  ob- 
served them  attentively.  From  what  I  have  heard  and  seen,  I  should  say  that 
upon  the  whole  they  are  a  very  decent  set  of  people;  they  seem  acute  and  in- 
telligent, and  I  am  told  that  their  system  of  education  is  so  excellent,  that 
every  person  is  learned— more  or  less  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin.  There 
is  one  thing,  however,  connected  with  them,  which  is  a  great  drawback— the 
horrid  jargon  which  they  speak.  However  learned  they  may  be  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  their  English  is  execrable;  and  yet  I'm  told  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it  was.  I 
was  in  company  the  other  day  with  an  Englishman  who  has  resided  here 
many  years.  We  were  talking  about  the  country  and  its  people.  'I  should  like 
both  very  well,'  said  I,  'were  it  not  for  the  language.  I  wish  sincerely  our 
Parliament,  which  is  passing  so  many  foolish  acts  every  year,  would  pass  one 
to  force  these  Scotch  to  speak  English.'  'I  wish  so  too,'  said  he.  'The  language 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  British  Government;  but,  if  you  had  heard  it  twenty  years 
ago,  Captain!— if  you  had  heard  it  as  it  was  spoken  when  I  first  came  to 
Edinburgh!'" 

"Only  custom,"  said  my  mother.  "I  dare  say  the  language  is  now  what  it 
was  then." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  my  father;  "though  I  dare  say  you  are  right;  it  could 
never  have  been  worse  than  it  is  at  present.  But  now  to  the  point.  Were  it 
not  for  the  language,  which,  if  the  boys  were  to  pick  it  up,  might  ruin  their 
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prospects  in  life,— were  it  not  for  that,  I  should  very  much  like  to  send  them 
to  a  school  there  is  in  this  place,  which  everybody  talks  about— the  High 
School,  I  think  they  call  it.  'Tis  said  to  be  the  best  school  in  the  whole  is- 
land; but  the  idea  of  one's  children  speaking  Scotch— broad  Scotch!  I  must 
think  the  matter  over." 

And  he  did  think  the  matter  over;  and  the  result  of  his  deliberation  was  a 
determination  to  send  us  to  the  school.  Let  me  call  thee  up  before  my  mind's 
eye,  High  School,  to  which,  every  morning,  the  two  English  brothers  took 
their  way  from  the  proud  old  Castle  through  the  lofty  streets  of  the  Old 
Town.  High  School!— called  so,  I  scarcely  know  why;  neither  lofty  in  thy- 
self, nor  by  position,  being  situated  in  a  flat  bottom;  oblong  structure  of 
tawny  stone,  with  many  windows  fenced  with  iron  netting— with  thy  long 
hall  below,  and  thy  five  chambers  above,  for  the  reception  of  the  five  classes, 
into  which  the  eight  hundred  urchins,  who  styled  thee  instructress,  were 
divided.  Thy  learned  rector  and  his  four  subordinate  dominies;  thy  strange 
old  porter  of  the  tall  form  and  grizzled  hair,  hight  Boee,  and  doubtless  of 
Norse  ancestry,  as  his  name  declares;  perhaps  of  the  blood  of  Bui  hin  Digri, 
the  hero  of  northern  song— the  Jomsborg  Viking  who  clove  Thorsteinn 
Midlangr  asunder  in  the  dread  sea  battle  of  Horunga  Vog,  and  who,  when 
the  fight  was  lost  and  his  own  two  hands  smitten  off,  seized  two  chests  of 
gold  with  his  bloody  stumps,  and,  springing  with  them  into  the  sea,  cried 
to  the  scanty  relics  of  his  crew,  "Overboard  now,  all  Bui's  lads!"  Yes,  I  re- 
member all  about  thee,  and  how  at  eight  of  every  morn  we  were  all  gathered 
together  with  one  accord  in  the  long  hall,  from  which,  after  the  litanies  had 
been  read  (for  so  I  will  call  them,  being  an  Episcopalian),  the  five  classes 
from  the  five  sets  of  benches  trotted  off  in  long  files,  one  boy  after  the  other, 
up  the  five  spiral  staircases  of  stone,  each  class  to  its  destination;  and  well  do 
I  remember  how  we  of  the  third  sat  hushed  and  still,  watched  by  the  eye  of 
the  dux,  until  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  that  model  of  a  good  Scotch- 
man, the  shrewd,  intelligent,  but  warm-hearted  and  kind  dominie,  the  re- 
spectable Carson. 

And  in  this  school  I  began  to  construe  the  Latin  language,  which  I  had 
never  done  before,  notwithstanding  my  long  and  diligent  study  of  Lilly, 
which  illustrious  grammar  was  not  used  at  Edinburgh,  nor  indeed  known. 
Greek  was  only  taught  in  the  fifth  or  highest  class,  in  which  my  brother 
was;  as  for  myself,  I  never  got  beyond  the  third  during  the  two  years  that 
I  remained  at  this  seminary.  I  certainly  acquired  here  a  considerable  insight 
in  the  Latin  tongue;  and,  to  the  scandal  of  my  father  and  horror  of  my 
mother,  a  thorough  proficiency  in  the  Scotch,  which,  in  less  than  two 
months,  usurped  the  place  of  the  English,  and  so  obstinately  maintained  its 
ground,  that  I  still  can  occasionally  detect  its  lingering  remains.  I  did  not 
spend  my  time  unpleasantly  at  this  school,  though,  first  of  all,  I  had  to  pass 
through  an  ordeal. 

"Scotland  is  a  better  country  than  England,"  said  an  ugly,  blear-eyed  lad, 
about  a  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  myself,  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  varlets 
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who  surrounded  me  in  the  playground,  on  the  first  day,  as  soon  as  the  morn- 
ing lesson  was  over.  "Scotland  is  a  far  better  country  than  England,  in  every 
respect." 

"Is  it? "  said  I.  "Then  you  ought  to  be  very  thankful  for  not  having  been 
born  in  England." 

"That's  just  what  I  am,  ye  loon;  and  every  morning  when  I  say  my 
prayers,  I  thank  God  for  not  being  an  Englishman.  The  Scotch  are  a  much 
better  and  braver  people  than  the  English." 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  I,  "for  what  I  know— indeed,  till  I  came  here,  I  never 
heard  a  word  either  about  the  Scotch  or  their  country." 

"Are  ye  making  fun  of  us,  ye  English  puppy?"  said  the  blear-eyed  lad; 
"take  that!"  and  I  was  presently  beaten  black  and  blue.  And  thus  did  I  first 
become  aware  of  the  difference  of  races  and  their  antipathy  to  each  other. 

"Bow  to  the  storm,  and  it  shall  pass  over  you."  I  held  my  peace,  and 
silently  submitted  to  the  superiority  of  the  Scotch— in  numbers.  This  was 
enough;  from  an  object  of  persecution  I  soon  became  one  of  patronage, 
especially  amongst  the  champions  of  the  class.  "The  English,"  said  the  blear- 
eyed  lad,  "though  a  wee  bit  behind  the  Scotch  in  strength  and  fortitude,  are 
nae  to  be  sneezed  at,  being  far  ahead  of  the  Irish,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
French,  a  pack  of  cowardly  scoundrels.  And  with  regard  to  the  English 
country,  it  is  na  Scotland,  it  is  true,  but  it  has  its  gude  properties;  and, 
though  there  is  ne'er  a  haggis  in  a'  the  land,  there's  an  unco  deal  o'  gowd 
and  siller.  I  respect  England,  for  I  have  an  auntie  married  there." 

One  day  I  was  standing  on  the  ramparts  of  the  castle  on  the  south-western 
side  which  overhangs  the  green  brae,  where  it  slopes  down  into  what  was 
in  those  days  the  green  swamp  or  morass,  called  by  the  natives  of  Auld 
Reekie  the  Nor  Loch;  it  was  a  dark  gloomy  day,  and  a  thin  veil  of  mist  was 
beginning  to  settle  down  upon  the  brae  and  the  morass.  I  could  perceive, 
however,  that  there  was  a  skirmish  taking  place  in  the  latter  spot.  I  had  an 
indistinct  view  of  two  parties— apparently  of  urchins— and  I  heard  whoops 
and  shrill  cries.  Eager  to  know  the  cause  of  this  disturbance,  I  left  the  castle, 
and  descending  the  brae  reached  the  borders  of  the  morass,  where  was  a 
runnel  of  water  and  the  remains  of  an  old  wall,  on  the  other  side  of  which  a 
narrow  path  led  across  the  swamp;  upon  this  path  at  a  little  distance  before 
me  there  was  "a  bicker."  I  pushed  forward,  but  had  scarcely  crossed  the 
ruined  wall  and  runnel,  when  the  party  nearest  to  me  gave  way,  and  in  great 
confusion  came  running  in  my  direction.  As  they  drew  nigh,  one  of  them 
shouted  to  me,  "Wha  are  ye,  mon?  are  ye  o'  the  Auld  Toon?"  I  made  no 
answer.  "Ha!  ye  are  o'  the  New  Toon;  De'il  tak  ye,  we'll  moorder  ye";  and 
the  next  moment  a  huge  stone  sung  past  my  head.  "Let  me  be,  ye  fule 
bodies,"  said  I,  "I'm  no  of  either  of  ye,  I  live  yonder  aboon  in  the  castle." 
"Ah!  ye  live  in  the  castle;  then  ye're  an  auld  tooner;  come  gie  us  your  help, 
mon,  and  dinna  stand  there  staring  like  a  dunnot,  we  want  help  sair  eneugh. 
Here  are  stanes." 

For  my  own  part  I  wished  for  nothing  better,  and,  rushing  forward,  I 
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placed  myself  at  the  head  of  my  new  associates,  and  commenced  flinging 
stones  fast  and  desperately.  The  other  party  now  gave  way  in  their  turn, 
closely  followed  by  ourselves;  I  was  in  the  van  and  about  to  stretch  out  my 
hand  to  seize  the  hindermost  boy  of  the  enemy,  when,  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  miry  and  difficult  paths  of  the  Nor  Loch,  and  in  my  eagerness 
taking  no  heed  of  my  footing,  I  plunged  into  a  quagmire,  into  which  I  sank 
as  far  as  my  shoulders.  Our  adversaries  no  sooner  perceived  this  disaster, 
than,  setting  up  a  shout,  they  wheeled  round  and  attacked  us  most  ve- 
hemently. Had  my  comrades  now  deserted  me,  my  life  had  not  been  worth 
a  straw's  purchase,  I  should  either  have  been  smothered  in  the  quag,  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  had  my  brains  beaten  out  with  stones;  but  they 
behaved  like  true  Scots,  and  fought  stoutly  around  their  comrade,  until  I 
was  extricated,  whereupon  both  parties  retired,  the  night  being  near  at  hand. 

"Ye  are  na  a  bad  hand  at  flinging  stanes,"  said  the  lad  who  first  addressed 
me  as  we  now  returned  up  the  brae;  "your  aim  is  right  dangerous,  mon,  I 
saw  how  ye  skelpit  them,  ye  maun  help  us  agin  thae  New  Toon  blackguards 
at  our  next  bicker." 

After  we  had  sojourned  in  Scotland  nearly  two  years,  the  long  continental 
war  had  been  brought  to  an  end;  Napoleon  was  humbled  for  a  time,  and  the 
Bourbons  restored  to  a  land  which  could  well  have  dispensed  with  them. 
We  returned  to  England,  where  the  corps  was  disbanded,  and  my  parents 
with  their  family  retired  to  private  life.  Suddenly,  however,  the  sound  of 
war  was  heard  again;  Napoleon  had  broken  forth  from  Elba,  and  everything 
was  in  confusion.  Vast  military  preparations  were  again  made,  our  own  corps 
was  levied  anew,  and  my  brother  became  an  officer  in  it;  but  the  danger  was 
soon  over,  Napoleon  was  once  more  quelled  and  chained  for  ever,  like 
Prometheus,  to  his  rock.  As  the  corps,  however,  though  so  recently  levied, 
had  already  become  a  very  fine  one,  thanks  to  my  father's  energetic  drilling, 
the  Government  very  properly  determined  to  turn  it  to  some  account,  and, 
as  disturbances  were  apprehended  in  Ireland  about  this  period,  it  occurred 
to  them  that  they  could  do  no  better  than  despatch  it  to  that  country. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1 8 1 5  we  set  sail  from  a  port  in  Essex;  we  were 
some  eight  hundred  strong,  and  were  embarked  in  two  ships,  very  large,  but 
old  and  crazy;  a  storm  overtook  us  when  off  Beachy  Head,  in  which  we  had 
nearly  foundered.  I  was  awakened  early  in  the  morning  by  the  howling  of 
the  wind,  and  the  uproar  on  deck.  I  kept  myself  close,  however,  as  is  still 
my  constant  practice  on  similar  occasions,  and  waited  the  result  with  that 
apathy  and  indifference  which  violent  seasickness  is  sure  to  produce.  We 
shipped  several  seas,  and  once  the  vessel  missing  stays— which,  to  do  it  jus- 
tice, it  generally  did  at  every  third  or  fourth  tack— we  escaped  almost  by  a 
miracle  from  being  dashed  upon  the  foreland.  On  the  eighth  day  of  our 
voyage  we  were  in  sight  of  Ireland.  The  weather  was  now  calm  and  serene, 
the  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  sea  and  on  certain  green  hills  in  the  distance, 
on  which  I  descried  what  at  first  sight  I  believed  to  be  two  ladies  gathering 
flowers,  which,  however,  on  our  nearer  approach,  proved  to  be  two  tall 
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white  towers,  doubtless  built  for  some  purpose  or  other,  though  I  did  not 
learn  for  what. 

We  entered  a  kind  of  bay,  or  cove,  by  a  narrow  inlet;  it  was  a  beautiful 
and  romantic  place  this  cove,  very  spacious,  and  being  nearly  land-locked, 
was  sheltered  from  every  wind.  A  small  island,  every  inch  of  which  was 
covered  with  fortifications,  appeared  to  swim  upon  the  waters,  whose  dark 
blue  denoted  their  immense  depth;  tall  green  hills,  which  ascended  gradually 
from  the  shore,  formed  the  background  to  the  west;  they  were  carpeted  to 
the  top  with  turf  of  the  most  vivid  green,  and  studded  here  and  there  with 
woods,  seemingly  of  oak;  there  was  a  strange  old  castle  half-way  up  the 
ascent,  a  village  on  a  crag— but  the  mists  of  morning  were  half  veiling  the 
scene  when  I  surveyed  it,  and  the  mists  of  time  are  now  hanging  densely 
between  it  and  my  no  longer  youthful  eye;  I  may  not  describe  it;—nor  will 
I  try. 

Leaving  the  ship  in  the  cove,  we  passed  up  a  wide  river  in  boats  till  we 
came  to  a  city  where  we  disembarked.  It  was  a  large  city,  as  large  as  Edin- 
burgh to  my  eyes;  there  were  plenty  of  fine  houses,  but  little  neatness;  the 
streets  were  full  of  impurities;  handsome  equipages  rolled  along,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  were  in  rags;  beggars  abounded;  there  was  no 
lack  of  merriment,  however;  boisterous  shouts  of  laughter  were  heard  on 
every  side.  It  appeared  a  city  of  contradictions.  After  a  few  days'  rest  we 
marched  from  this  place  in  two  divisions.  My  father  commanded  the  second; 
I  walked  by  his  side. 

Our  route  lay  up  the  country;  the  country  at  first  offered  no  very  remark- 
able feature;  it  was  pretty,  but  tame.  On  the  second  day,  however,  its  appear- 
ance had  altered,  it  had  become  more  wild;  a  range  of  distant  mountains 
bounded  the  horizon.  We  passed  through  several  villages,  as  I  suppose  I  may 
term  them,  of  low  huts,  the  walls  formed  of  rough  stones  without  mortar, 
the  roof  of  flags  laid  over  wattles  and  wicker-work;  they  seemed  to  be  in- 
habited solely  by  women  and  children;  the  latter  were  naked,  the  former, 
in  general,  blear-eyed  beldames,  who  sat  beside  the  doors  on  low  stools, 
spinning.  We  saw,  however,  both  men  and  women  working  at  a  distance 
in  the  fields. 

I  was  thirsty;  and  going  up  to  an  ancient  crone,  employed  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  described,  I  asked  her  for  water;  she  looked  me  in  the  face, 
appeared  to  consider  for  a  moment,  then  tottering  into  her  hut,  presently 
reappeared  with  a  small  pipkin  of  milk,  which  she  offered  to  me  with  a 
trembling  hand.  I  drank  the  milk;  it  was  sour,  but  I  found  it  highly  refresh- 
ing. I  then  took  out  a  penny  and  offered  it  to  her,  whereupon  she  shook  her 
head,  smiled,  and,  patting  my  face  with  her  skinny  hand,  murmured  some 
words  in  a  tongue  which  I  had  never  heard  before. 

I  walked  on  by  my  father's  side,  holding  the  stirrup-leather  of  his  horse; 
presently  several  low  uncouth  cars  passed  by,  drawn  by  starved  cattle;  the 
drivers  were  tall  fellows,  with  dark  features  and  athletic  frames— they  wore 
long  loose  blue  cloaks  with  sleeves,  which  last,  however,  dangled  unoccu- 
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pied;  these  cloaks  appeared  in  tolerably  good  condition,  not  so  their  under 
garments.  On  their  heads  were  broad  slouching  hats;  the  generality  of  them 
were  bare-footed.  As  they  passed,  the  soldiers  jested  with  them  in  the  patois 
of  East  Anglia,  whereupon  the  fellows  laughed  and  appeared  to  jest  with  the 
soldiers;  but  what  they  said  who  knows,  it  being  in  a  rough  guttural  lan- 
guage, strange  and  wild.  The  soldiers  stared  at  each  other,  and  were  silent. 

"A  strange  language  that!"  said  a  young  officer  to  my  father,  "I  don't 
understand  a  word  of  it;  what  can  it  be?" 

"Irish,"  said  my  father,  with  a  loud  voice,  "and  a  bad  language  it  is;  I 
have  known  it  of  old,  that  is,  I  have  often  heard  it  spoken  when  I  was  a 
guardsman  in  London.  There's  one  part  of  London  where  all  the  Irish  live 
—at  least  all  the  worst  of  them— and  there  they  hatch  their  villainies  and  speak 
this  tongue;  it  is  that  which  keeps  them  together  and  makes  them  dangerous. 
I  was  once  sent  there  to  seize  a  couple  of  deserters— Irish— who  had  taken 
refuge  among  their  companions;  we  found  them  in  what  was  in  my  time 
called  a  ken,  that  is,  a  house  where  only  thieves  and  desperadoes  are  to  be 
found.  Knowing  on  what  kind  of  business  I  was  bound,  I  had  taken  with  me 
a  sergeant's  party;  it  was  well  I  did  so.  We  found  the  deserters  in  a  large 
room,  with  at  least  thirty  ruffians,  horrid  looking  fellows,  seated  about  a 
long  table,  drinking,  swearing,  and  talking  Irish.  Ah!  we  had  a  tough  battle, 
I  remember;  the  two  fellows  did  nothing,  but  sat  still,  thinking  it  best  to  be 
quiet;  but  the  rest,  with  an  ubbubboo,  like  the  blowing  up  of  a  powder- 
magazine,  sprang  up,  brandishing  their  sticks;  for  these  fellows  always  carry 
sticks  with  them,  even  to  bed,  and  not  unfrequently  spring  up  in  their  sleep, 
striking  left  and  right." 

"And  did  you  take  the  deserters?"  said  the  officer. 

"Yes,"  said  my  father;  "for  we  formed  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and 
charged  with  fixed  bayonets,  which  compelled  the  others  to  yield  notwith- 
standing their  numbers;  but  the  worst  was  when  we  got  out  into  the  street; 
the  whole  district  had  become  alarmed,  and  hundreds  came  pouring  down 
upon  us— men,  women,  and  children.  Women,  did  I  say!— they  looked  fiends, 
half  naked,  with  their  hair  hanging  down  over  their  bosoms;  they  tore  up 
the  very  pavement  to  hurl  at  us,  sticks  rang  about  our  ears,  stones,  and  Irish 
—I  liked  the  Irish  worst  of  all,  it  sounded  so  horrid,  especially  as  I  did  not 
understand  it.  It's  a  bad  language." 

"A  queer  tongue,"  said  I,  "I  wonder  if  I  could  learn  it?" 

"Learn  it!"  said  my  father;  "what  should  you  learn  it  for?— however,  I  am 
not  afraid  of  that.  It  is  not  like  Scotch;  no  person  can  learn  it,  save  those  who 
are  born  to  it,  and  even  in  Ireland  the  respectable  people  do  not  speak  it, 
only  the  wilder  sort,  like  those  we  have  passed." 

We  continued  at  this  place  for  some  months,  during  which  time  the 
soldiers  performed  their  duties,  whatever  they  were;  and  I,  having  no  duties 
to  perform,  was  sent  to  school.  I  had  been  to  English  schools,  and  to  the 
celebrated  one  of  Edinburgh;  but  my  education,  at  the  present  day,  would 
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not  be  what  it  is— perfect,  had  I  never  had  the  honour  of  being  alwrufnus  in 
an  Irish  seminary. 

And  there  I  made  acquaintance,  notwithstanding  the  hint  of  the  landlord, 
with  the  Papist  "gasoons,"  as  they  were  called,  the  farmers'  sons  from  the 
country;  and  of  these  gasoons,  of  which  there  were  three,  two  might  be 
reckoned  as  nothing  at  all;  in  the  third,  however,  I  soon  discovered  that 
there  was  something  extraordinary. 

He  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  and  above  six  feet  high,  dressed  in  a  grey 
suit;  the  coat,  from  its  size,  appeared  to  have  been  made  for  him  some  ten 
years  before.  He  was  remarkably  narrow-chested  and  round-shouldered, 
owing,  perhaps,  as  much  to  the  tightness  of  his  garment  as  to  the  hand  of 
nature.  His  face  was  long,  and  his  complexion  swarthy,  relieved,  however, 
by  certain  freckles,  with  which  the  skin  was  plentifully  studded.  He  had 
strange  wandering  eyes,  grey,  and  somewhat  unequal  in  size;  they  seldom 
rested  on  the  book,  but  were  generally  wandering  about  the  room  from  one 
object  to  another.  Sometimes  he  would  fix  them  intently  on  the  wall;  and 
then  suddenly  starting,  as  if  from  a  reverie,  he  would  commence  making 
certain  mysterious  movements  with  his  thumbs  and  forefingers,  as  if  he  were 
shuffling  something  from  him. 

One  morning,  as  he  sat  by  himself  on  a  bench,  engaged  in  this  manner, 
I  went  up  to  him  and  said,  "Good  day,  Murtagh;  you  do  not  seem  to  have 
much  to  do?" 

"Faith,  you  may  say  that,  Shorsha  dear!  it  is  seldom  much  to  do  that 
I  have." 

"And  what  are  you  doing  with  your  hands?" 

"Faith,  then,  if  I  must  tell  you,  I  was  e'en  dealing  with  the  cards." 

"Do  you  play  much  at  cards?" 

"Sorra  a  game,  Shorsha,  have  I  played  with  the  cards  since  my  uncle 
Phelim,  the  thief,  stole  away  the  ould  pack,  when  he  went  to  settle  in  the 
county  Waterford!" 

"But  you  have  other  things  to  do?" 

"Sorra  anything  else  has  Murtagh  to  do  that  he  cares  about;  and  that 
makes  me  dread  so  going  home  at  nights." 

"I  should  like  to  know  all  about  you;  where  do  you  live,  joy?" 

"Faith,  then,  ye  shall  know  all  about  me,  and  where  I  live.  It  is  at  a  place 
called  the  Wilderness  that  I  live,  and  they  call  it  so,  because  it  is  a  fearful 
wild  place,  without  any  house  near  it  but  my  father's  own;  and  that's  where 
I  live  when  at  home." 

"And  your  father  is  a  farmer,  I  suppose?" 

"You  may  say  that;  and  it  is  a  farmer  I  should  have  been,  like  my  brother 
Denis,  had  not  my  uncle  Phelim,  the  thief!  tould  my  father  to  send  me  to 
school,  to  learn  Greek  letters,  that  I  might  be  made  a  saggart  of  and  sent  to 
Paris  and  Salamanca." 

"And  you  would  rather  be  a  farmer  than  a  priest?" 
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"You  may  say  that!  for,  were  I  a  farmer,  like  the  rest,  I  should  have  some- 
thing to  do,  like  the  rest,  something  that  I  cared  for,  and  I  should  come  home 
tired  at  night  and  fall  asleep,  as  the  rest  do,  before  the  fire;  but  when  I  comes 
home  at  night  I  am  not  tired,  for  I  have  been  doing  nothing  all  day  that  I 
care  for;  and  then  I  sits  down  and  stares  about  me,  and  at  the  fire,  till  I  be- 
come frighted;  and  then  I  shouts  to  my  brother  Denis,  or  to  the  gasoons, 
'Get  up,  I  say,  and  let's  be  doing  something;  tell  us  a  tale  of  Finn-ma-Coul, 
and  how  he  lay  down  in  the  Shannon's  bed  and  let  the  river  flow  down  his 
jaws!'  Arrah,  Shorsha,  I  wish  you  would  come  and  stay  with  us,  and  tell  us 
some  o'  your  sweet  stories  of  your  ownself  and  the  snake  ye  carried  about 
wid  ye.  Faith,  Shorsha  dear!  that  snake  bates  anything  about  Finn-ma-Coul 
or  Brian  Boroo,  the  thieves  two,  bad  luck  to  them!" 

"And  do  they  get  up  and  tell  you  stories?" 

"Sometimes  they  does,  but  oftenmost  they  curses  me  and  bids  me  be  quiet! 
But  I  can't  be  quiet,  either  before  the  fire  or  abed;  so  I  runs  out  of  the  house, 
and  stares  at  the  rocks,  at  the  trees,  and  sometimes  at  the  clouds,  as  they  run 
a  race  across  the  bright  moon;  and  the  more  I  stares,  the  more  frighted  I 
grows,  till  I  screeches  and  holloas.  And  last  night  I  went  into  the  barn  and 
hid  my  face  in  the  straw;  and  there,  as  I  lay  and  shivered  in  the  straw,  I 
heard  a  voice  above  my  head  singing  out  'To  whit,  to  whoo!'  and  then  up 
I  starts  and  runs  into  the  house,  and  falls  over  my  brother  Denis,  as  he  lies 
at  the  fire.  'What's  that  for?'  says  he.  'Get  up,  you  thief!'  says  I,  'and  be 
helping  me.  I  have  been  out  in  the  barn,  and  an  owl  has  crow'd  at  me!'  " 

"And  what  has  this  to  do  with  playing  cards?" 

"Little  enough,  Shorsha  dear!— If  there  were  card-playing,  I  should  not 
be  frighted." 

"And  why  do  you  not  play  at  cards? " 

"Did  I  not  tell  you  that  the  thief,  my  uncle  Phelim,  stole  away  the  pack? 
If  we  had  the  pack,  my  brother  Denis  and  the  gasoons  would  be  ready 
enough  to  get  up  from  their  sleep  before  the  fire,  and  play  cards  with  me 
for  ha'pence,  or  eggs,  or  nothing  at  all;  but  the  pack  is  gone— bad  luck  to 
the  thief  who  took  it!" 

"And  why  don't  you  buy  another?"  & 

"Is  it  of  buying  you  are  speaking?  And  where  am  I  to  get  the  money? " 

"Ah!  that's  another  thing!"  „ 

"Faith  it  is,  honey!— And  now  the  Christmas  holidays  is  coming,  when  I 
shall  be  at  home  by  day  as  well  as  night,  and  then  what  am  I  to  do?  Since 
iJhave  been  a  saggarting,  I  have  been  good  for  nothing  at  all— neither  for 
work  nor  Greek— only  to  play  cards!  Faith,  it's  going  mad  I  will  be!" 

"I  say,  Murtagh!" 

*Y*s,  Shorsha  dear!" 

"I  have  a  pack  of  cards." 

"You  don't  say  so,  Shorsha  mavourneen!  you  don't  say  that  you  have  cards 
fifty- two?" 

"I  do,  though;  and  they  are  quite  new— never  been  once  used." 
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"And  you'll  be  lending  them  to  me,  I  warrant?" 

"Don't  think  it!  But  I'll  sell  them  to  you,  joy,  if  you  like." 

"Hanam  mon  Dioul/  am  I  not  after  telling  you  that  I  have  no  money  at 
all?" 

"But  you  have  as  good  as  money,  to  me,  at  least;  and  I'll  take  it  in  ex- 
change." 

"What's  that,  Shorsha  dear?" 

"Irish!" 

"Irish?" 

"Yes,  you  speak  Irish;  I  heard  you  talking  it  the  other  day  to  the  cripple. 
You  shall  teach  me  Irish." 

"And  is  it  a  language-master  you'd  be  making  of  me? " 

"To  be  sure!— what  better  can  you  do?— it  would  help  you  to  pass  your 
time  at  school.  You  can't  learn  Greek,  so  you  must  teach  Irish! " 

Before  Christmas,  Murtagh  was  playing  at  cards  with  his  brother  Denis, 
and  I  could  speak  a  considerable  quantity  of  broken  Irish. 


CHAPTER  IV 


From  the  wild  scenes  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  in  the  latter 
pages  I  must  now  transport  the  reader  to  others  of  a  widely  different  charac- 
ter. He  must  suppose  himself  no  longer  in  Ireland,  but  in  the  eastern  corner 
of  merry  England. 

"I  have  been  writing  to  the  Duke,"  said  my  father  one  day  to  my  excellent 
mother,  after  we  had  been  at  home  somewhat  better  than  a  year,  "I  have 
been  writing  to  the  Duke  of  York  about  a  commission  for  that  eldest  boy 
of  ours.  He,  however,  affords  me  no  hopes;  he  says  that  his  list  is  crammed 
with  names,  and  that  the  greater  number  of  the  candidates  have  better  claims 
than  my  son." 

"I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be,"  said  my  mother. 

"Nor  do  I,"  replied  my  father.  "I  see  the  sons  of  bankers  and  merchants 
gazetted  every  month,  and  I  do  not  see  what  claims  they  have  to  urge,  unless 
they  be  golden  ones.  However,  I  have  not  served  my  king  fifty  years  to  tur^ 
grumbler  at  this  time  of  life.  I  suppose  that  the  people  at  the  head  of  affairs  * 
know  what  is  most  proper  and  convenient;  perhaps  when  the  lad  sees  how 
difficult,  nay,  how  impossible  it  is  that  he  should  enter  the  army,  he^H^l 
turn  his  mind  to  some  other  profession;  I  wish  he  may!" 

"I  think  he  has  already,"  said  my  mother;  "you  see  how  fond  he  is  of  the 
arts,  of  drawing  and  painting,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  what  he  has  already 
done  is  very  respectable;  his  mind  seems  quite  turned  that  way,  and  I  heard 
him  say  the  other  day  that  he  would  sooner  be  a  Michael  Angelo  than  a 
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general  officer.  But  you  are  always  talking  of  him;  what  do  you  think  of 
doing  with  the  other  child?" 

"What,  indeed!"  said  my  father;  "that  is  a  consideration  which  gives  me 
no  little  uneasiness.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  settle  him.in 
life  than  his  brother.  What  is  he  fitted  for,  even  were  it  in  my  power  'to 
provide  for  him?  God  help  the  child!  I  bear  him  no  ill-will,  on  the  contrary 
all  love  and  affection;  but  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes;  there  is  something  so 
strange  about  him!  How  he  behaved  in  Ireland!  I  sent  him  to  school  to  learn 
Greek,  and  he  picked  up  Irish!" 

"And  Greek  as  well,"  said  my  mother.  "I  heard  him  say  the  other  day 
that  he  could  read  St.  John  in  the  original  tongue." 

"You  will  find  excuses  for  him,  I  know,"  said  my  father.  "You  tell  me  I 
am  always  talking  of  my  first-born;  I  might  retort  by  saying  you  are  always 
thinking  of  the  other;  but  it  is  the  way  of  women  always  to  side  with  the 
second-born.  There's  what's-her-name  in  the  Bible,  by  whose  wiles  the  old 
blind  man  was  induced  to  give  to  his  second  son  the  blessing  which  was  the 
birthright  of  the  other.  I  wish  I  had  been  in  his  place!  I  should  not  have 
been  so  easily  deceived!  no  disguise  would  ever  have  caused  me  to  mistake 
an  impostor  for  my  first-born.  Though  I  must  say  for  this  boy  that  he  is 
nothing  like  Jacob;  he  is  neither  smooth  nor  sleek,  and,  though  my  second- 
born,  is  already  taller  and  larger  than  his  brother." 

"Just  so,"  said  my  mother,  "his  brother  would  make  a  far  better  Jacob 
than  he." 

"I  will  hear  nothing  against  my  first-born,"  said  my  father,  "even  in  the 
way  of  insinuation:  he  is  my  joy  and  pride— the  very  image  of  myself  in 
my  youthful  days,  long  before  I  fought  Big  Ben,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
so  tall  or  strong  built.  As  for  the  other,  God  bless  the  child!  I  love  him, 
I'm  sure;  but  I  must  be  blind  not  to  see  the  difference  between  him  and  his 
brother.  Why,  he  has  neither  my  hair  nor  my  eyes;  and  then  his  counte- 
nance! why,  'tis  absolutely  swarthy,  God  forgive  me!  I  had  almost  said  like 
that  of  a  gypsy,  but  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  that;  the  boy  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  the  colour  of  his  face,  nor  for  his  hair  and  eyes;  but,  then,  his 
ways  and  manners!  I  confess  I  do  not  like  them,  and  that  they  give  me  no 
little  uneasiness.  I  know  that  he  kept  very  strange  company  when  he  was  in 
Ireland;  people  of  evil  report,  of  whom  terrible  things  were  said— horse- 
witches  and  the  like.  I  questioned  him  once  or  twice  upon  the  matter,  and 
even  threatened  him,  but  it  was  of  no  use;  he  put  on  a  look  as  if  he  did  not 
understand  me,  a  regular  Irish  look,  just  such  a  one  as  those  rascals  assume 
when  they  wish  to  appear  all  innocence  and  simplicity,  and  they  full  of 
malice  and  deceit  all  the  time.  I  don't  like  them;  they  are  no  friends  to  old 
England,  or  its  old  king,  God  bless  him!  That  ever  son  of  mine  should  have 
been  intimate  with  the  Papist  Irish,  and  have  learnt  their  language!" 

"But  he  thinks  of  other  things  now,"  said  my  mother. 

"Other  languages,  you  mean,"  said  my  father.  "It  is  strange  that  he  has 
conceived  such  a  zest  for  the  study  of  languages;  no  sooner  did  he  come 
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home  than  he  persuaded  me  to  send  him  to  that  old  priest  to  learn  French 
and  Italian,  and,  if  I  remember  right,  you  abetted  him;  but,  as  I  said  before, 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  women  invariably  to  take  the  part  of  the  second-born. 
Well,  there  is  no  harm  in  learning  French  and  Italian,  perhaps  much  good 
in  his  case,  as  they  may  drive  the  other  tongue  out  of  his  head.  Irish!  why, 
he  might  go  to  the  university  but  for  that;  but  how  would  he  look  when, 
on  being  examined  with  respect  to  his  attainments,  it  was  discovered  that  he 
understood  Irish?  How  did  you  learn  it?  they  would  ask  him;  how  did  you 
become  acquainted  with  the  language  of  Papists  and  rebels?  The  boy  would 
be  sent  away  in  disgrace." 

"Be  under  no  apprehension,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  long  since  for- 
gotten it." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  my  father;  "for,  between  ourselves,  I  love  the 
poor  child;  ay,  quite  as  well  as  my  first-born.  I  trust  they  will  do  well,  and 
that  God  will  be  their  shield  and  guide;  I  have  no  doubt  He  will,  for  I  have 
read  something  in  the  Bible  to  that  effect.  What  is  that  text  about  the  young 
ravens  being  fed?" 

"I  know  a  better  than  that,"  said  my  mother;  "one  of  David's  own  words, 
'I  have  been  young  and  now  am  grown  old,  yet  never  have  I  seen  the  right- 
eous man  forsaken,  or  his  seed  begging  their  bread.'  " 

I  have  heard  talk  of  the  pleasures  of  idleness,  yet  it  is  my  own  firm  belief 
that  no  one  ever  yet  took  pleasure  in  it.  Mere  idleness  is  the  most  disagree- 
able state  of  existence,  and  both  mind  and  body  are  continually  making 
efforts  to  escape  from  it.  It  has  been  said  that  idleness  is  the  parent  of  mis- 
chief, which  is  very  true;  but  mischief  itself  is  merely  an  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  dreary  vacuum  of  idleness.  There  are  many  tasks  and  occupations 
which  a  man  is  unwilling  to  perform,  but  let  no  one  think  that  he  is  there- 
fore in  love  with  idleness;  he  turns  to  something  which  is  more  agreeable 
to  his  inclination,  and  doubtless  more  suited  to  his  nature;  but  he  is  not  in 
love  with  idleness.  A  boy  may  play  the  truant  from  school  because  he  dis- 
likes books  and  study;  but,  depend  upon  it,  he  intends  doing  something  the 
while— to  go  fishing,  or  perhaps  to  take  a  walk;  and  who  knows  but  that 
from  such  excursions  both  his  mind  and  body  may  derive  more  benefit  than 
from  books  and  school? 

I  was  standing  on  the  castle  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  fair  of  horses. 

I  had  long  since  conceived  a  passion  for  the  equine  race,  a  passion  in  which 
circumstances  had  of  late  not  permitted  me  to  indulge.  I  had  no  horses  to 
ride,  but  I  took  pleasure  in  looking  at  them;  and  I  had  already  attended 
more  than  one  of  these  fairs:  the  present  was  lively  enough,  indeed,  horse 
fairs  are  seldom  dull.  There  was  shouting  and  whooping,  neighing  and  bray- 
ing; there  was  galloping  and  trotting;  fellows  with  highlows  and  white 
stockings,  and  with  many  a  string  dangling  from  the  knees  of  their  tight 
breeches,  were  running  desperately,  holding  horses  by  the  halter,  and  in 
some  cases  dragging  them  along;  there  were  long-tailed  steeds,  and  dock- 
tailed  steeds  of  every  degree  and  breed;  there  were  droves  of  wild  ponies, 
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and  long  rows  of  sober  cart  horses;  there  were  donkeys,  and  even  mules: 
the  last  rare  things  to  be  seen  in  damp,  misty  England,  for  the  mule  pines  in 
mud  and  rain,  and  thrives  best  with  a  hot  sun  above  and  a  burning  sand 
below.  There  were— oh,  the  gallant  creatures!  I  hear  their  neigh  upon  the 
wind;  there  were— goodliest  sight  of  all— certain  enormous  quadrupeds  only 
seen  to  perfection  in  our  native  isle,  led  about  by  dapper  grooms,  their  manes 
ribanded  and  their  tails  curiously  clubbed  and  balled.  Ha!  ha!— how  dis- 
tinctly do  they  say,  ha!  ha!  . 

Now  during  all  this  time  I  had  a  kind  of  consciousness  that  I  had  been 
the  object  of  some  person's  observation;  that  eyes  were  fastened  upon  me 
from  somewhere  in  the  crowd.  Sometimes  I  thought  myself  watched  from 
before,  sometimes  from  behind;  and  occasionally  methought  that,  if  I  just 
turned  my  head  to  the  right  or  left,  I  should  meet  a  peering  and  inquiring 
glance;  and,  indeed,  once  or  twice  I  did  turn,  expecting  to  see  somebody 
whom  I  knew,  yet  always  without  success;  though  it  appeared  to  me  that 
I  was  but  a  moment  too  late,  and  that  some  one  had  just  slipped  away  from 
the  direction  to  which  I  turned,  like  the  figure  in  a  magic  lanthorn. 

Two  or  three  men  on  horseback  are  hurrying  through  the  crowd,  they 
are  widely  different  in  their  appearance  from  the  other  people  of  the  fair; 
not  so  much  in  dress,  for  they  are  clad  something  after  the  fashion  of  rustic 
jockeys,  but  in  their  look— no  light  brown  hair  have  they,  no  ruddy  cheeks, 
no  blue  quiet  glances  belong  to  them;  their  features  are  dark,  their  locks 
long,  black  and  shining,  and  their  eyes  are  wild;  they  are  admirable  horse- 
men, but  they  do  not  sit  the  saddle  in  the  manner  of  common  jockeys,  they 
seem  to  float  or  hover  upon  it,  like  gulls  upon  the  waves;  two  of  them  are 
mere  striplings,  but  the  third  is  a  very  tall  man  with  a  countenance  heroically 
beautiful,  but  wild,  wild,  wild.  As  they  rush  along,  the  crowd  give  way  on 
all  sides,  and  now  a  kind  of  ring  or  circus  is  formed,  within  which  the  strange 
men  exhibit  their  horsemanship,  rushing  past  each  other,  in  and  out,  after 
the  manner  of  a  reel,  the  tall  man  occasionally  balancing  himself  upon  the 
saddle,  and  standing  erect  on  one  foot.  He  had  just  regained  his  seat  after  the 
latter  feat,  and  was  about  to  push  his  horse  to  a  gallop,  when  a  figure  starts  d 
forward  close  from  beside  me,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  neck,  and  pulling 
him  gently  downward,  appeared  to  whisper  something  into  his  ear;  pres- 
ently the  tall  man  raised  his  head,  and,  scanning  the  crowd  for  a  moment 
in  the  direction  in  which  I  was  standing,  fixed  his  eyes  full  upon  me,  and 
anon  the  countenance  of  the  whisperer  was  turned,  but  only  in  part,  and  the 
side-glance  of  another  pair  of  wild  eyes  was  directed  towards  my  face,  but 
the  entire  visage  of  the  big  black  man  half  stooping  as  he  was,  was  turned 
full  upon  mine. 

But  now,  with  a  nod  to  the  figure  who  had  stopped  him,  and  with 
another  inquiring  glance  at  myself,  the  big  man  once  more  put  his  steed  into 
motion,  and  after  riding  round  the  ring  a  few  more  times  darted  through  a 
lane  in  the  crowd,  and  followed  by  his  two  companions  disappeared,  where- 
upon the  figure  who  had  whispered  to  him  and  had  subsequently  remained 
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in  the  middle  of  the  space,  came  towards  me,  and  cracking  a  whip  which 
he  held  in  his  hand  so  loudly  that  the  report  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a 
pocket  pistol,  he  cried  in  a  strange  tone: 

"What!  the  sap-engro?  Lor!  the  sap-engro  upon  the  hill!" 

"I  remember  that  word,"  said  I,  "and  I  almost  think  I  remember  you.  You 
can't  be " 

"Jasper,  your  pal!  Truth,  and  no  lie,  brother." 

"It  is  strange  that  you  should  have  known  me,"  said  I.  "I  am  certain,  but 
for  the  word  you  used,  I  should  never  have  recognised  you." 

"Not  so  strange  as  you  may  think,  brother;  there  is  something  in  your 
face  which  would  prevent  people  from  forgetting  you,  even  though  they 
might  wish  it;  and  your  face  is  not  much  altered  since  the  time  you  wot  of, 
though  you  are  so  much  grown.  I  thought  it  was  you,  but  to  make  sure  I 
dodged  about,  inspecting  you.  I  believe  you  felt  me,  though  I  never  touched 
you;  a  sign,  brother,  that  we  are  akin,  that  we  are  dui  palor— two  relations. 
Your  blood  beat  when  mine  was  near,  as  mine  always  does  at  the  coming  of 
a  brother;  and  we  became  brothers  in  that  lane." 

"And  where  are  you  staying?"  said  I;  "in  this  town?" 

"Not  in  the  town;  the  like  of  us  don't  find  it  exactly  wholesome  to  stay 
in  towns;  we  keep  abroad.  But  I  have  little  to  do  here— come  with  me  and 
I'll  show  you  where  we  stay." 

We  descended  the  hill  in  the  direction  of  the  north,  and  passing  along  the 
suburb  reached  the  old  Norman  bridge,  which  we  crossed;  the  chalk  preci- 
pice, with  the  ruin  on  its  top,  was  now  before  us;  but  turning  to  the  left  we 
walked  swiftly  along,  and  presently  came  to  some  rising  ground,  which 
ascending,  we  found  ourselves  upon  a  wild  moor  or  heath. 

"You  are  one  of  them,"  said  I,  "whom  people  call " 

"Just  so,"  said  Jasper;  "but  never  mind  what  people  call  us." 

"And  that  tall  handsome  man  on  the  hill,  whom  you  whispered?  I  suppose 
he's  one  of  ye.  What  is  his  name?" 

"Tawno  Chikno,"  said  Jasper,  "which  means  the  small  one;  we  call  him 
such  because  he  is  the  biggest  man  of  all  our  nation.  You  say  he  is  handsome, 
that  is  not  the  word,  brother;  he's  the  beauty  of  the  world.  Women  run  wild 
at  the  sight  of  Tawno.  An  earl's  daughter,  near  London— a  fine  young  lady 
with  diamonds  round  her  neck— fell  in  love  with  Tawno.  I  have  seen  that 
lass  on  a  heath,  as  this  may  be,  kneel  down  to  Tawno,  clasp  his  feet,  begging 
to  be  his  wife— or  anything  else— if  she  might  go  with  him.  But  Tawno 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  her.  'I  have  a  wife  of  my  own,'  said  he,  'a 
lawful  Rommany  wife,  whom  I  love  better  than  the  whole  world,  jealous 
though  she  sometimes  be.'  " 

"And  is  she  very  beautiful?"  said  I. 

"Why,  you  know,  brother,  beauty  is  frequently  a  matter  of  taste;  how- 
ever, as  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  should  say  not  quite  so  beautiful  as  himself." 

We  had  now  arrived  at  a  small  valley  between  two  hills  or  downs,  the 
sides  of  which  were  covered  with  furze.  In  the  midst  of  this  valley  were 
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various  carts  and  low  tents  forming  a  rude  kind  of  encampment;  several  dark 
children  were  playing  about,  who  took  no  manner  of  notice  of  us.  As  we 
passed  one  of  the  tents,  however,  a  canvas  screen  was  lifted  up,  and  a 
woman  supported  upon  a  crutch  hobbled  out.  She  was  about  the  middle 
age,  and,  besides  being  lame,  was  bitterly  ugly;  she  was  very  slovenly  dressed, 
and  on  her  swarthy  features  ill  nature  was  most  visibly  stamped.  She  did  not 
deign  me  a  look,  but  addressing  Jasper  in  a  tongue  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand, appeared  to  put  some  eager  questions  to  him. 

"He's  coming,"  said  Jasper,  and  passed  on.  "Poor  fellow,"  said  he  to  me, 
"he  has  scarcely  been  gone  an  hour  and  she's  jealous  already.  Well,"  he  con- 
tinued, "what  do  you  think  of  her?  you  have  seen  her  now  and  can  judge 
for  yourself— that  'ere  woman  is  Tawno  Chikno's  wife!" 


CHAPTER  V 


We  went  to  the  farthest  of  the  tents,  which  stood  at  a  slight  distance  from 
the  rest,  and  which  exactly  resembled  the  one  which  I  have  described  on  a 
former  occasion;  we  went  in  and  sat  down,  one  on  each  side  of  a  small  fire 
which  was  smouldering  on  the  ground,  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  tent  but 
a  tall  tawny  woman  of  middle  age,  who  was  busily  knitting.  "Brother,"  said 
Jasper,  "I  wish  to  hold  some  pleasant  discourse  with  you." 

"As  much  as  you  please,"  said  I,  "provided  you  can  find  anything  pleasant 
to  talk  about." 

"Never  fear,"  said  Jasper;  "and  first  of  all  we  will  talk  of  yourself.  Where 
have  you  been  all  this  long  time?" 

"Here  and  there,"  said  I,  "and  far  and  near,  going  about  with  the  soldiers; 
but  there  is  no  soldiering  now,  so  we  have  sat  down,  father  and  family,  in  the 
town  there." 

"And  do  you  still  hunt  snakes?"  said  Jasper. 

"No,"  said  I,  "I  have  given  up  that  long  ago;  I  do  better  now:  read  books 
and  learn  languages." 

"Well,  I  am  sorry  you  have  given  up  your  snake-hunting;  many's  the 
strange  talk  I  have  had  with  our  people  about  your  snake  and  yourself,  and 
how  you  frightened  my  father  and  mother  in  the  lane." 

"And  where  are  your  father  and  mother?" 

"Where  I  shall  never  see  them,  brother;  at  least,  I  hope  so." 

"Not  dead?" 

"No,  not  dead;  they  are  bitchadey  pawdel." 

"What's  that?" 

"Sent  across— banished." 

"Ah!  I  understand;  I  am  sorry  for  them.  And  so  you  are  here  alone?" 
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"Not  quite  alone,  brother!" 

"No,  not  alone;  but  with  the  rest— Tawno  Chikno  takes  care  of  you." 

"Takes  care  of  me,  brother!" 

"Yes,  stands  to  you  in  the  place  of  a  father— keeps  you  out  of  harm's  way." 

"What  do  you  take  me  for,  brother? " 

"For  about  three  years  older  than  myself." 

"Perhaps;  but  you  are  of  the  Gorgios,  and  I  am  a  Rommany  Chal.  Tawno 
Chikno  take  care  of  Jasper  Petulengro!" 

"Is  that  your  name?" 

"Don't  you  like  it?" 

"Very  much,  I  never  heard  a  sweeter;  it  is  something  like  what  you  call 
me." 

"The  horse-shoe  master  and  the  snake-fellow,  I  am  the  first." 

"Who  gave  you  that  name?" 

"Ask  Pharaoh." 

"I  would,  if  he  were  here,  but  I  do  not  see  him." 

"I  am  Pharaoh." 

"Then  you  are  a  king." 

"Chachipen,  pal." 

"I  do  not  understand  you." 

"Where  are  your  languages?  You  want  two  things,  brother:  mother  sense 
and  gentle  Rommany." 

"What  makes  you  think  that  I  want  sense?" 

"That,  being  so  old,  you  can't  yet  guide  yourself!" 

"I  can  read  Dante,  Jasper." 

"Anan,  brother." 

"I  can  charm  snakes,  Jasper." 

"I  know  you  can,  brother." 

"Yes,  and  horses  too;  bring  me  the  most  vicious  in  the  land,  if  I  whisper 
he'll  be  tame." 

"Then  the  more  shame  for  you— a  snake-fellow— a  horse-witch— and  a  lil- 
reader— yet  you  can't  shift  for  yourself.  I  laugh  at  you,  brother!" 

"Then  you  can  shift  for  yourself?" 

"For  myself  and  for  others,  brother." 

"And  what  does  Chikno?" 

"Sells  me  horses,  when  I  bid  him.  Those  horses  on  the  chong  were  mine." 

"And  has  he  none  of  his  own?" 

"Sometimes  he  has;  but  he  is  not  so  well  off  as  myself.  When  my  father 
and  mother  were  bitchadey  pawdel,  which,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  they  were, 
for  chiving  wafodo  dloovu,  they  left  me  all  they  had,  which  was  not  a  little, 
and  I  became  the  head  of  our  family,  which  was  not  a  small  one.  I  was  not 
older  than  you  when  that  happened;  yet  our  people  said  they  had  never  a  bet- 
ter krallis  to  contrive  and  plan  for  them  and  to  keep  them  in  order.  And  this 
is  so  well  known,  that  many  Rommany  Chals,  not  of  our  family,  come  and 
join  themselves  to  us,  living  with  us  for  a  time,  in  order  to  better  them- 
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selves,  more  especially  those  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  have  little  of  their  own. 
Tawno  is  one  of  these." 

"Is  that  fine  fellow  poor?" 

"One  of  the  poorest,  brother.  Handsome  as  he  is,  he  has  not  a  horse  of  his 
own  to  ride  on.  Perhaps  we  may  put  it  down  to  his  wife,  who  cannot  move 
about,  being  a  cripple,  as  you  saw." 

"And  you  are  what  is  called  a  Gypsy  King?  " 

"Ay,  ay;  a  Rommany  Krai." 

"Are  there  other  kings?" 

"Those  who  call  themselves  so;  but  the  true  Pharaoh  is  Petulengro." 

"Did  Pharaoh  make  horse-shoes?" 

"The  first  who  ever  did,  brother." 

"Pharaoh  lived  in  Egypt." 

"So  did  we  once,  brother." 

"And  you  left  it?" 

"My  fathers  did,  brother." 

"And  why  did  they  come  here?" 

"They  had  their  reasons,  brother." 

"And  you  are  not  English?" 

"We  are  not  Gorgios." 

"And  you  have  a  language  of  your  own?" 

"Avali." 

"This  is  wonderful." 

"Ha,  ha!"  cried  the  woman,  who  had  hitherto  sat  knitting  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  tent,  without  saying  a  word,  though  not  inattentive  to  our  con- 
versation,, as  I  could  perceive  by  certain  glances  which  she  occasionally  cast 
upon  us  both.  "Ha,  ha!"  she  screamed,  fixing  upon  me  two  eyes,  which  shone 
like  burning  coals,  and  which  were  filled  with  an  expression  both  of  scorn 
and  malignity,  "It  is  wonderful,  is  it,  that  we  should  have  a  language  of  our 
own?  What,  you  grudge  the  poor  people  the  speech  they  talk  among  them- 
selves? That's  just  like  you  Gorgios,  you  would  have  everybody  stupid, 
single-tongued  idiots,  like  yourselves.  We  are  taken  before  the  Poknees  of 
the  gav,  myself  and  sister,  to  give  an  account  of  ourselves.  So  I  says  to  my 
sister's  little  boy,  speaking  Rommany,  I  says  to  the  little  boy  who  is  with 
us,  'Run  to  my  son  Jasper,  and  the  rest,  and  tell  them  to  be  off,  there  are 
hawks  abroad.'  So  the  Poknees  questions  us,  and  lets  us  go,  not  being  able  to 
make  anything  of  us;  but,  as  we  are  going,  he  calls  us  back.  'Good  woman/ 
says  the  Poknees,  'what  was  that  I  heard  you  say  just  now  to  the  little  boy?' 
'I  was  telling  him,  your  worship,  to  go  and  see  the  time  of  day,  and,  to  save 
trouble,  I  said  it  in  our  own  language.'  'Where  did  you  get  that  language?' 
says  the  Poknees.  '  'Tis  our  own  language,  sir,'  I  tells  him,  'we  did  not  steal 
it.'  'Shall  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  good  woman?'  says  the  Poknees.  'I  would 
thank  you,  sir,'  says  I,  'for  'tis  often  we  are  asked  about  it.'  'Well,  then,'  says 
the  Poknees,  'it  is  no  language  at  all,  merely  a  made-up  gibberish.'  'Oh,  bless 
your  wisdom,'  says  I,  with  a  curtsey,  'you  can  tell  us  what  our  language  is 
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without  understanding  it!'  Another  time  we  meet  a  parson.  'Good  woman,' 
says  he,  'what's  that  you  are  talking?  Is  it  broken  language?'  'Of  course,  your 
reverence,'  says  I,  'we  are  broken  people;  give  a  shilling,  your  reverence,  to 
the  poor  broken  woman.'  Oh,  these  Gorgios!  they  grudge  us  our  very 
language!" 

"She  called  you  her  son,  Jasper?" 

"I  am  her  son,  brother." 

"I  thought  you  said  your  parents  were " 

"Bitchadey  pawdel;  you  thought  right,  brother.  This  is  my  wife's  mother." 

"Then  you  are  married,  Jasper?" 

"Ay,  truly;  I  am  husband  and  father.  You  will  see  wife  and  chabo  anon." 

"Where  are  they  now?" 

"In  the  gav,  penning  dukkerin." 

"We  were  talking  of  language,  Jasper?" 

"True,  brother." 

"Yours  must  be  a  rum  one?" 

"  'Tis  called  Rommany." 

"I  would  gladly  know  it." 

"You  need  it  sorely." 

"Would  you  teach  it  me?" 

"None  sooner." 

"Suppose  we  begin  now." 

"Suppose  we  do,  brother." 

"Not  whilst  I  am  here,"  said  the  woman,  flinging  her  knitting  down,  and 
starting  upon  her  feet;  "not  whilst  I  am  here  shall  this  Gorgio  learn  Rom- 
many. A  pretty  manoeuvre,  truly;  and  what  would  be  the  end  of  it?  I  goes 
to  the  farming  ker  with  my  sister,  to  tell  a  fortune,  and  earn  a  few  sixpences 
for  the  chabes.  I  sees  a  jolly  pig  in  the  yard,  and  I  says  to  my  sister,  speaking 
Rommany,  'Do  so  and  so,'  says  I;  which  the  farming  man  hearing,  asks  what 
we  are  talking  about.  'Nothing  at  all,  master,'  says  I;  'something  about  the 
weather';  when  who  should  start  up  from  behind  a  pale,  where  he  has  been 
listening,  but  this  ugly  Gorgio,  crying  out,  'They  are  after  poisoning  your 
pigs,  neighbour!'  so  that  we  are  glad  to  run,  I  and  my  sister,  with  perhaps 
the  farm-engro  shouting  after  us.  Says  my  sister  to  me,  when  we  have  got 
fairly  off,  'How  came  that  ugly  one  to  know  what  you  said  to  me?'  Where- 
upon I  answers,  'It  all  comes  of  my  son  Jasper,  who  brings  the  Gorgio  to  our 
fire,  and  must  needs  be  teaching  him.'  'Who  was  fool  there?'  says  my  sister. 
'Who,  indeed,  but  my  son  Jasper,'  I  answers.  And  here  should  I  be  a  greater 
fool  to  sit  still  and  suffer  it;  which  I  will  not  do.  I  do  not  like  the  look  of 
him;  he  looks  over-gorgious.  An  ill  day  to  the  Romans  when  he  masters 
Rommany;  and  when  I  says  that,  I  pens  a  true  dukkerin." 

"What  do  you  call  God,  Jasper?" 

"You  had  better  be  jawing,"  said  the  woman,  raising  her  voice  to  a  terrible 
scream;  "you  had  better  be  moving  off,  my  Gorgio;  hang  you  for  a  keen 
one,  sitting  there  by  the  fire,  and  stealing  my  language  before  my  face.  Do 
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you  know  whom  you  have  to  deal  with?  Do  you  know  that  I  am  dangerous? 
My  name  is  Heme,  and  I  comes  of  the  hairy  ones!" 

And  a  hairy  one  she  looked!  She  wore  her  hair  clubbed  upon  her  head, 
fastened  with  many  strings  and  ligatures;  but  now,  tearing  these  off,  her 
locks,  originally  jet  black,  but  now  partially  grizzled  with  age,  fell  down  on 
every  side  of  her,  covering  her  face  and  back  as  far  down  as  her  knees.  No 
she-bear  of  Lapland  ever  looked  more  fierce  and  hairy  than  did  that  woman, 
as,  standing  in  the  open  part  of  the  tent,  with  her  head  bent  down,  and  her 
shoulders  drawn  up,  seemingly  about  to  precipitate  herself  upon  me,  she 
repeated,  again  and  again,— 

"My  name  is  Heme,  and  I  comes  of  the  hairy  ones! " 

"I  call  God  Duvel,  brother." 

"It  sounds  very  like  Devil." 

"It  doth,  brother,  it  doth." 

"And  what  do  you  call  divine,  I  mean  godly?" 

"Oh!  I  call  that  duvelskoe." 

"I  am  thinking  of  something,  Jasper." 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  brother?" 

"Would  it  not  be  a  rum  thing  if  divine  and  devilish  were  originally  one  and 
the  same  word?" 

"It  would,  brother,  it  would — " 


From  this  time  I  had  frequent  interviews  with  Jasper,  sometimes  in  his 
tent,  sometimes  on  the  heath,  about  which  we  would  roam  for  hours,  dis- 
coursing on  various  matters.  Sometimes  mounted  on  one  of  his  horses,  of 
which  he  had  several,  I  would  accompany  him  to  various  fairs  and  markets  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  which  he  went  on  his  own  affairs,  or  those  of  his 
tribe.  I  soon  found  that  I  had  become  acquainted  with  a  most  singular  people, 
whose  habits  and  pursuits  awakened  within  me  the  highest  interest.  Of  all 
connected  with  them,  however,  their  language  was  doubtless  that  which  ex- 
ercised the  greatest  influence  over  my  imagination.  I  had  at  first  some  suspi- 
cion that  it  would  prove  a  mere  made-up  gibberish.  But  I  was  soon  unde- 
ceived. Broken,  corrupted,  and  half  in  ruins  as  it  was,  it  was  not  long  before 
I  found  that  it  was  an  original  speech,  far  more  so,  indeed,  than  one  or  two 
others  of  high  name  and  celebrity,  which,  up  to  that  time,  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  v/ith  respect  and  veneration.  Indeed,  many  obscure  points 
connected  with  the  vocabulary  of  these  languages,  and  to  which  neither 
classic  nor  modern  lore  afforded  any  clue,  I  thought  I  could  now  clear  up  by 
means  of  this  strange  broken  tongue,  spoken  by  people  who  dwelt  among 
thickets  and  furze  bushes,  in  tents  as  tawny  as  their  faces,  and  whom  the 
generality  of  mankind  designated,  and  with  much  semblance  of  justice,  as 
thieves  and  vagabonds.  But  where  did  this  speech  come  from,  and  who  were 
they  who  spoke  it?  These  were  questions  which  I  could  not  solve,  and  which 
Jasper  himself,  when  pressed,  confessed  his  inability  to  answer.  "But,  who- 
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ever  we  be,  brother,"  said  he,  "we  are  an  old  people,  and  not  what  folks  in 
general  imagine,  broken  Gorgios;  and,  if  we  are  not  Egyptians,  we  are  at  any 
rate  Rommany  chals!" 

"Rommany  chals!  I  should  not  wonder  after  all,"  said  I,  "that  these  people 
had  something  to  do  with  the  founding  of  Rome.  Rome,  it  is  said,  was  built 
by  vagabonds;  who  knows  but  that  some  tribe  of  the  kind  settled  down 
thereabouts,  and  called  the  town  which  they  built  after  their  name;  but 
whence  did  they  come  originally?  ah!  there  is  the  difficulty." 

But  abandoning  these  questions,  which  at  that  time  were  far  too  profound 
for  me,  I  went  on  studying  the  language,  and  at  the  same  time  the  characters 
and  manners  of  these  strange  people.  My  rapid  progress  in  the  former  as- 
tonished, while  it  delighted,  Jasper.  "We'll  no  longer  call  you  Sap-engro, 
brother,"  said  he;  "but  rather  Lav-engro,  which  in  the  language  of  the  Gor- 
gios meaneth  Word  Master."  "Nay,  brother,"  said  Tawno  Chikno,  with 
whom  I  had  become  very  intimate,  "you  had  better  call  him  Cooro-mengro, 
I  have  put  on  the  gloves  with  him,  and  find  him  a  pure  fist  master;  I  like  him 
for  that,  for  I  am  a  Cooro-mengro  myself,  and  was  born  at  Brummagem." 

"I  likes  him  for  his  modesty,"  said  Mrs.  Chikno;  "I  never  hears  any  ill 
words  come  from  his  mouth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  sweet  language.  His 
talk  is  golden,  and  he  has  taught  my  eldest  to  say  his  prayers  in  Rommany, 
which  my  rover  had  never  the  grace  to  do."  "He  is  the  pal  of  my  rom,"  said 
Mrs.  Petulengro,  who  was  a  very  handsome  woman,  "and  therefore  I  likes 
him,  and  not  less  for  his  being  a  rye;  folks  calls  me  high-minded,  and  per- 
haps I  have  reason  to  be  so;  before  I  married  Pharaoh  I  had  an  offer  from  a 
lord— I  likes  the  young  rye,  and,  if  he  chooses  to  follow  us,  he  shall  have  my 
sister.  What  say  you,  mother?  should  not  the  young  rye  have  my  sister 
Ursula?" 

"I  am  going  to  my  people,"  said  Mrs.  Heme,  placing  a  bundle  upon  a 
donkey,  which  was  her  own  peculiar  property;  "I  am  going  to  Yorkshire,  for 
I  can  stand  this  no  longer.  You  say  you  like  him;  in  that  we  differs:  I  hates 
the  Gorgio,  and  would  like,  speaking  Romanly,  to  mix  a  little  poison  with 
his  waters.  And  now  go  to  Lundra,  my  children,  I  goes  to  Yorkshire.  Take 
my  blessing  with  ye,  and  a  little  bit  of  a  gillie  to  cheer  your  hearts  with  when 
ye  are  weary.  In  ail  kinds  of  weather  have  we  lived  together;  but  now  we  are 
parted,  I  goes  broken-hearted.  I  can't  keep  you  company;  ye  are  no  longer 
Rommany.  To  gain  a  bad  brother,  ye  have  lost  a  good  mother." 


CHAPTER  VI 


So  the  gypsies  departed;  Mrs.  Heme  to  Yorkshire,  and  the  rest  to  London. 
As  for  myself,  I  continued  in  the  house  of  my  parents,  passing  my  time  in 
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much  the  same  manner  as  I  have  already  described,  principally  in  philo- 
logical pursuits.  But  I  was  now  sixteen,  and  it  was  highly  necessary  that  I 
should  adopt  some  profession,  unless  I  intended  to  fritter  away  my  existence, 
and  to  be  a  useless  burden  to  those  who  had  given  me  birth.  But  what  pro- 
fession was  I  to  choose?  there  being  none  in  the  wide  world  perhaps  for 
which  I  was  suited;  nor  was  there  any  one  for  which  I  felt  any  decided  in- 
clination, though  perhaps  there  existed  within  me  a  lurking  penchant  for  the 
profession  of  arms,  which  was  natural  enough,  as,  from  my  earliest  infancy, 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  military  sights  and  sounds;  but  this  profession  was 
then  closed,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  and,  as  I  believe,  it  has  since  continued, 
to  those  who,  like  myself,  had  no  better  claims  to  urge  than  the  services  of 
a  father. 

My  father,  who,  for  certain  reasons  of  his  own,  had  no  very  high  opinion 
of  the  advantages  resulting  from  his  career,  would  have  gladly  seen  me  enter 
the  Church.  His  desire  was,  however,  considerably  abated  by  one  or  two 
passages  of  my  life,  which  occurred  to  his  recollection.  He  particularly  dwelt 
on  the  unheard-of  manner  in  which  I  had  picked  up  the  Irish  language,  and 
drew  from  thence  the  conclusion  that  I  was  not  fitted  by  nature  to  cut  a  re- 
spectable figure  at  an  English  university.  "He  will  fly  off  in  a  tangent,"  said 
he,  "and,  when  called  upon  to  exhibit  his  skill  in  Greek,  will  be  found  pro- 
ficient in  Irish;  I  have  observed  the  poor  lad  attentively,  and  really  do  not 
know  what  to  make  of  him;  but  I  am  afraid  he  will  never  make  a  church- 
man!" And  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  excellent  father  was  right,  both  in  his 
premises  and  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived.  I  had  undoubtedly,  at  one 
period  of  my  life,  forsaken  Greek  for  Irish,  and  the  instructions  of  a  learned 
Protestant  divine  for  those  of  a  Papist  gasoon,  the  card-fancying  Murtagh; 
and  of  late  though  I  kept  it  a  strict  secret,  I  had  abandoned  in  a  great  measure 
the  study  of  the  beautiful  Italian,  and  the  recitation  of  the  sonorous  terzets 
of  the  Divine  Comedy,  in  which  at  one  time  I  took  the  greatest  delight,  in 
order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  broken  speech,  and  yet  more  broken 
songs,  of  certain  houseless  wanderers  whom  I  had  met  at  a  horse  fair.  Such 
an  erratic  course  was  certainly  by  no  means  in  consonance  with  the  sober 
and  unvarying  routine  of  college  study.  And  my  father,  who  was  a  man  of 
excellent  common  sense,  displayed  it,  in  not  pressing  me  to  adopt  a  profes- 
sion which  required  qualities  of  mind  which  he  saw  I  did  not  possess. 

"My  father  has  given  me  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,"  said  my  brother  to 
me  one  morning,  "and  something  which  is  better— his  blessing.  I  am  going  to 
leave  you." 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"Where?  to  the  great  city;  to  London,  to  be  sure." 

"I  should  like  to  go  with  you." 

"Pooh,"  said  my  brother,  "what  should  you  do  there?  But  don't  be  dis- 
couraged, I  dare  say  a  time  will  come  when  you  too  will  go  to  London." 

And,  sure  enough,  so  it  did,  and  all  but  too  soon. 

There  was  one  question  which  I  was  continually  asking  myself  at  this 
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period,  and  which  has  more  than  once  met  the  eyes  of  the  reader  who  has 
followed  me  through  the  last  chapter.  "What  is  truth?"  I  had  involved  my- 
self imperceptibly  in  a  dreary  labyrinth  of  doubt,  and,  whichever  way  I 
turned,  no  reasonable  prospect  of  extricating  myself  appeared.  The  means 
by  which  I  had  brought  myself  into  this  situation  may  be  very  briefly  told; 
I  had  inquired  into  many  matters,  in  order  that  I  might  become  wise,  and  I 
had  read  and  pondered  over  the  words  of  the  wise,  so  called,  till  I  had  made 
myself  master  of  the  sum  of  human  wisdom;  namely,  that  everything  is  enig- 
matical and  that  man  is  an  enigma  to  himself;  thence  the  cry  of  "What  is 
truth?"  I  had  ceased  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  that  in  which  I  had  hitherto 
trusted,  and  yet  could  find  nothing  in  which  I  could  put  any  fixed  or  delib- 
erate belief.  I  was,  indeed,  in  a  labyrinth!  In  what  did  I  not  doubt?  With  re- 
spect to  crime  and  virtue  I  was  in  doubt;  I  doubted  that  the  one  was  blame- 
able  and  the  other  praiseworthy.  Are  not  all  things  subjected  to  the  law  of 
necessity?  Assuredly;  time  and  chance  govern  all  things:  yet  how  can  this 
be?  alas! 

Then  there  was  myself;  for  what  was  I  born?  Are  not  all  things  born  to  be 
forgotten?  That's  incomprehensible:  yet  is  it  not  so?  Those  butterflies  fall 
and  are  forgotten.  In  what  is  man  better  than  a  butterfly?  All  then  is  born 
to  be  forgotten.  Ah!  that  was  a  pang  indeed;  'tis  at  such  a  moment  that  a  man 
wishes  to  die.  The  wise  king  of  Jerusalem,  who  sat  in  his  shady  arbours  be- 
side his  sunny  flshpools,  saying  so  many  fine  things,  wished  to  die,  when  he 
saw  that  not  only  all  was  vanity,  but  that  he  himself  was  vanity.  Will  a  time 
come  when  all  will  be  forgotten  that  now  is  beneath  the  sun?  If  so,  of  what 
profit  is  life? 

In  truth,  it  was  a  sore  vexation  of  spirit  to  me  when  I  saw,  as  the  wise  man 
saw  of  old,  that  whatever  I  could  hope  to  perform  must  necessarily  be  of 
very  temporary  duration;  and  if  so,  why  do  it?  I  said  to  myself,  whatever 
name  I  can  acquire,  will  it  endure  for  eternity?  scarcely  so.  A  thousand 
years?  Let  me  see!  What  have  I  done  already?  I  have  learnt  Welsh,  and  have 
translated  the  songs  of  Ab  Gwilym,  some  ten  thousand  lines,  into  English 
rhyme;  I  have  also  learnt  Danish,  and  have  rendered  the  old  book  of  ballads 
cast  by  the  tempest  upon  the  beach  into  corresponding  English  metre. 
Good!  have  I  done  enough  already  to  secure  myself  a  reputation  of  a  thou- 
sand years?  No,  no!  certainly  not;  I  have  not  the  slightest  ground  for  hoping 
that  my  translations  from  the  Welsh  and  Danish  will  be  read  at  the  end  of  a 
thousand  years.  Well,  but  I  am  only  eighteen,  and  I  have  not  stated  all  that 
I  have  done;  I  have  learnt  many  other  tongues,  and  have  acquired  some 
knowledge  even  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  Should  I  go  on  in  this  way  till  I 
am  forty,  I  must  then  be  very  learned;  and  perhaps,  among  other  things, 
may  have  translated  the  Talmud,  and  some  of  the  great  works  of  the  Ara- 
bians. Pooh!  all  this  is  mere  learning  and  translation,  and  such  will  never  se- 
cure immortality.  Translation  is  at  best  an  echo,  and  it  must  be  a  wonderful 
echo  to  be  heard  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years.  No!  all  I  have  already 
done,  and  all  I  may  yet  do  in  the  same  way,  I  may  reckon  as  nothing— mere 
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pastime;  something  else  must  be  done.  I  must  either  write  some  grand  original 
work,  or  conquer  an  empire;  the  one  just  as  easy  as  the  other.  But  am  I  compe- 
tent to  do  either?  Yes,  I  think  I  am,  under  favourable  circumstances.  Yes,  I 
think  I  may  promise  myself  a  reputation  of  a  thousand  years,  if  I  do  but  give 
myself  the  necessary  trouble.  Well!  but  what's  a  thousand  years  after  all,  or 
twice  a  thousand  years?  Woe  is  me!  I  may  just  as  well  sit  still. 

"Would  I  had  never  been  born!"  I  said  to  myself;  and  a  thought  would 
occasionally  intrude.  But  was  I  ever  born?  Is  not  all  that  I  see  a  lie— a  de- 
ceitful phantom?  Is  there  a  world,  and  earth,  and  sky?  Berkeley's  doctrine- 
Spinoza's  doctrine!  Dear  reader,  I  had  at  that  time  never  read  either  Berkeley 
or  Spinoza.  I  have  still  never  read  them;  who  are  they,  men  of  yesterday? 
"All  is  a  lie— all  a  deceitful  phantom,"  are  old  cries;  they  come  naturally  from 
the  mouths  of  those,  who,  casting  aside  that  choicest  shield  against  madness, 
simplicity,  would  fain  be  wise  as  God,  and  can  only  know  that  they  are 
naked.  This  doubting  in  the  "universal  all"  is  almost  coeval  with  the  human 
race:  wisdom,  so  called,  was  early  sought  after.  All  is  a  lie— a  deceitful  phan- 
tom—was said  when  the  world  was  yet  young;  its  surface,  save  a  scanty  por- 
tion, yet  untrodden  by  human  foot,  and  when  the  great  tortoise  yet  crawled 
about.  All  is  a  lie,  was  the  doctrine  of  Buddh;  and  Buddh  lived  thirty  cen- 
turies before  the  wise  king  of  Jerusalem,  who  sat  in  his  arbours,  beside  his 
sunny  fishpools,  saying  many  fine  things,  and,  amongst  others,  "There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun!" 


One  day,  whilst  I  bent  my  way  to  the  heath  of  which  I  have  spoken  on  a 
former  occasion,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  formed  it  I  came  to  a  place 
where  a  wagon  was  standing,  but  without  horses,  the  shafts  resting  on  the 
ground;  there  was  a  crowd  about  it,  which  extended  half-way  up  the  side  of 
the  neighbouring  hill.  The  wagon  was  occupied  by  some  half  a  dozen  men; 
some  sitting,  others  standing.  They  were  dressed  in  sober-coloured  habili- 
ments of  black  or  brown,  cut  in  plain  and  rather  uncouth  fashion,  and 
partially  white  with  dust;  their  hair  was  short,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
smoothed  down  by  the  application  of  the  hand;  all  were  bare-headed— sitting 
or  standing,  all  were  bare-headed.  One  of  them,  a  tall  man,  was  speaking,  as 
I  arrived;  ere,  however,  I  could  distinguish  what  he  was  saying,  he  left  off, 
and  then  there  was  a  cry  for  a  hymn  "to  the  glory  of  God"— that  was  the 
word.  It  was  a  strange-sounding  hymn,  as  well  it  might  be,  for  everybody 
joined  in  it:  there  were  voices  of  all  kinds,  of  men,  of  women,  and  of  chil- 
dren—of those  who  could  sing  and  of  those  who  could  not— a  thousand  voices 
all  joined,  and  all  joined  heartily;  no  voice  of  all  the  multitude  was  silent 
save  mine.  The  crowd  consisted  entirely  of  the  lower  classes,  labourers,  and 
mechanics,  and  their  wives  and  children— dusty  people,  unwashed  people, 
people  of  no  account  whatever,  and  yet  they  did  not  look  a  mob.  And  when 
that  hymn  was  over— and  here  let  me  observe  that,  strange  as  it  sounded,  I 
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have  recalled  that  hymn  to  mind,  and  it  has  seemed  to  tingle  in  my  ears  on 
occasions  when  all  that  pomp  and  art  could  do  to  enhance  religious  solem- 
nity was  being  done— in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  what  time  the  papal  band  was  in 
full  play,  and  the  choicest  choristers  of  Italy  poured  forth  their  melodious 
tones  in  presence  of  Batuschca  and  his  cardinals— on  the  ice  of  the  Neva, 
what  time  the  long  train  of  stately  priests,  with  their  noble  beards  and  their 
flowing  robes  of  crimson  and  gold,  with  their  ebony  and  ivory  staves,  stalked 
along,  chanting  their  Sclavonian  litanies  in  advance  of  the  mighty  Em- 
peror of  the  North  and  his  Priberjensky  guard  of  giants,  towards  the  orifice 
through  which  the  river,  running  below  in  its  swiftness,  is  to  receive  the 
baptismal  lymph— when  the  hymn  was  over,  another  man  in  the  wagon  pro- 
ceeded to  address  the  people;  he  was  a  much  younger  man  than  the  last 
speaker;  somewhat  square  built  and  about  the  middle  height;  his  face  was 
rather  broad,  but  expressive  of  much  intelligence,  and  with  a  peculiar  calm 
and  serious  look;  the  accent  in  which  he  spoke  indicated  that  he  was  not  of 
these  parts,  but  from  some  distant  district.  The  subject  of  his  address  was 
faith,  and  how  it  could  remove  mountains.  It  was  a  plain  address,  without 
any  attempt  at  ornament,  and  delivered  in  a  tone  which  was  neither  loud 
nor  vehement.  The  speaker  was  evidently  not  a  practised  one— once  or  twice 
he  hesitated  as  if  for  words  to  express  his  meaning,  but  still  he  held  on,  talk- 
ing of  faith,  and  how  it  could  remove  mountains:  "It  is  the  only  thing  we 
want,  brethren,  in  this  world;  if  we  have  that,  we  are  indeed  rich,  as  it  will 
enable  us  to  do  our  duty  under  all  circumstances,  and  to  bear  our  lot,  how- 
ever hard  it  may  be— and  the  lot  of  all  mankind  is  hard— the  lot  of  the  poor 
is  hard,  brethren— and  who  knows  more  of  the  poor  than  I?— a  poor  man 
myself,  and  the  son  of  a  poor  man:  but  are  the  rich  better  off?  not  so, 
brethren,  for  God  is  just.  The  rich  have  their  trials  too:  I  am  not  rich  myself, 
but  I  have  seen  the  rich  with  careworn  countenances;  I  have  also  seen  them 
in  mad-houses;  from  which  you  may  learn,  brethren,  that  the  lot  of  all  man- 
kind is  hard;  that  is,  till  we  lay  hold  of  faith,  which  makes  us  comfortable 
under  all  circumstances;  whether  we  ride  in  gilded  chariots  or  walk  bare- 
footed in  quest  of  bread;  whether  we  be  ignorant,  whether  we  be  wise— for 
riches  and  poverty,  ignorance  and  wisdom,  brethren,  each  brings  with  it  its 
peculiar  temptations.  Well,  under  all  these  troubles,  the  thing  which  I  would 
recommend  you  to  seek  is  one  and  the  same— faith;  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  made  us  and  allotted  to  each  his  station.  Each  has  something  to 
do,  brethren.  Do  it,  therefore,  but  always  in  faith;  without  faith  we  shall 
find  ourselves  sometimes  at  fault;  but  with  faith  never— for  faith  can  remove 
the  difficulty.  It  will  teach  us  to  love  life,  brethren,  when  life  is  becoming 
bitter,  and  to  prize  the  blessings  around  us;  for  as  every  man  has  his  cares, 
brethren,  so  has  each  man  his  blessings.  It  will  likewise  teach  us  not  to  love 
life  over  much,  seeing  that  we  must  one  day  part  with  it.  It  will  teach  us  to 
face  death  with  resignation,  and  will  preserve  us  from  sinking  amidst  the 
swelling  of  the  river  Jordan." 
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And  when  he  had  concluded  his  address,  he  said:  "Let  us  sing  a  hymn,  one 
composed  by  Master  Charles  Wesley— he  was  my  countryman,  brethren. 

'Jesus,  I  cast  my  soul  on  Thee, 
Mighty  and  merciful  to  save; 
Thou  shalt  to  death  go  down  with  me 
And  lay  me  gently  in  the  grave. 

This  body  then  shall  rest  in  hope, 
This  body  which  the  worms  destroy; 
For  Thou  shalt  surely  raise  me  up, 
To  glorious  life  and  endless  joy.'  " 

Farewell,  preacher  with  the  plain  coat,  and  the  calm,  serious  look!  I  saw 
thee  once  again,  and  that  was  lately— only  the  other  day.  It  was  near  a  fishing 
hamlet,  by  the  sea-side,  that  I  saw  the  preacher  again.  He  stood  on  the  top 
of  a  steep  monticle,  used  by  pilots  as  a  look-out  for  vessels  approaching  that 
coast,  a  dangerous  one,  abounding  in  rocks  and  quicksands.  There  he  stood 
on  the  monticle,  preaching  to  weather-worn  fishermen  and  mariners  gathered 
below  upon  the  sand.  "Who  is  he?"  said  I  to  an  old  fisherman,  who  stood 
beside  me  with  a  book  of  hymns  in  his  hand;  but  the  old  man  put  his  hand 
to  his  lips,  and  that  was  the  only  answer  I  received.  Not  a  sound  was  heard 
but  the  voice  of  the  preacher  and  the  roaring  of  the  waves;  but  the  voice 
was  heard  loud  above  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  for  the  preacher  now  spoke 
with  power,  and  his  voice  was  not  that  of  one  who  hesitates.  There  he  stood 
—no  longer  a  young  man,  for  his  black  locks  were  become  grey,  even  like 
my  own;  but  there  was  the  intelligent  face,  and  the  calm,  serious  look  which 
had  struck  me  of  yore.  There  stood  the  preacher,  one  of  those  men— and, 
thank  God,  their  number  is  not  few— who,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
amidst  much  poverty,  and,  alas!  much  contempt,  persist  in  carrying  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  amidst  the  dark  parishes  of  what,  but  for  their  instru- 
mentality, would  scarcely  be  Christian  England.  I  would  have  waited  till 
he  had  concluded,  in  order  that  I  might  speak  to  him  and  endeavour  to 
bring  back  the  ancient  scene  to  his  recollection,  but  suddenly  a  man  came 
hurrying  towards  the  monticle,  mounted  on  a  speedy  horse,  and  holding  by 
the  bridle  one  yet  more  speedy,  and  he  whispered  to  me:  "Why  loiterest 
thou  here?— knowest  thou  not  all  that  is  to  be  done  before  midnight?"  and 
he  flung  me  the  bridle;  and  I  mounted  on  the  horse  of  great  speed,  and  I  fol- 
lowed the  other,  who  had  already  galloped  off.  And  as  I  departed,  I  waved 
my  hand  to  him  on  the  monticle,  and  I  shouted,  "Farewell,  brother!  the 
seed  came  up  at  last,  after  a  long  period!"  and  then  I  gave  the  speedy  horse 
his  way,  and  leaning  over  the  shoulder  of  the  galloping  horse,  I  said:  "Would 
that  my  life  had  been  like  his— even  like  that  man's!" 

I  now  wandered  along  the  heath,  till  I  came  to  a  place  where,  beside  a  thick 
furze,  sat  a  man,  his  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  red  ball  of  the  setting  sun. 

"That's  not  you,  Jasper?" 

"Indeed,  brother!" 
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"I've  not  seen  you  for  years." 

"How  should  you,  brother?" 

"What  brings  you  here?" 

"The  fight,  brother." 

"Where  are  the  tents?" 

"On  the  old  spot,  brother." 

"Any  news  since  we  parted?" 

"Two  deaths,  brother." 

"Who  are  dead,  Jasper?" 

"Father  and  mother,  brother." 

"Where  did  they  die?" 

"Where  they  were  sent,  brother." 

"And  Mrs.  Heme?" 

"She's  alive,  brother." 

"Where  is  she  now?" 

"In  Yorkshire,  brother." 

"What  is  your  opinion  of  death,  Mr.  Petulengro?"  said  I,  as  I  sat  down 
beside  him. 

"My  opinion  of  death,  brother,  is  much  the  same  as  that  in  the  old  song  of 
Pharaoh,  which  I  have  heard  my  grandam  sing:— 

'Cana  marel  o  mamis  chivios  ande  puv, 
Ta  rovel  pa  leste  o  chavo  ta  romi.' 

When  a  man  dies,  he  is  cast  into  the  earth,  and  his  wife  and  child  sorrow 
over  him.  If  he  has  neither  wife  nor  child,  then  his  father  and  mother,  I  sup- 
pose; and  if  he  is  quite  alone  in  the  world,  why,  then,  he  is  cast  into  the 
earth,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter." 

"And  do  you  think  that  is  the  end  of  a  man?" 

"There's  an  end  of  him,  brother,  more's  the  pity." 

"Why  do  you  say  so?" 

"Life  is  sweet,  brother." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"Think  so!  There's  night  and  day,  brother,  both  sweet  things;  sun,  moon 
and  stars,  brother,  all  sweet  things;  there's  likewise  the  wind  on  the  heath. 
Life  is  very  sweet,  brother;  who  would  wish  to  die?" 

"I  would  wish  to  die " 

"You  talk  like  a  Gorgio— which  is  the  same  as  talking  like  a  fool— were 
you  a  Rommany  Chal  you  would  talk  wiser.  Wish  to  die,  indeed!  A  Rom- 
many  Chal  would  wish  to  live  for  ever!" 

"In  sickness,  Jasper? " 

"There's  the  sun  and  stars,  brother." 

"In  blindness,  Jasper?" 

"There's  the  wind  on  the  heath,  brother;  if  I  could  only  feel  that,  I  would 
gladly  live  for  ever.  Dosta,  we'll  now  go  to  the  tents  and  put  on  the  gloves; 
and  I'll  try  to  make  you  feel  what  a  sweet  thing  it  is  to  be  alive,  brother!" 
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CHAPTER  VII 


"One-and-ninepence,  sir,  or  the  things  which  you  have  brought  with  you 
will  be  taken  away  from  you!" 

Such  were  the  first  words  which  greeted  my  ears,  one  damp,  misty  morn- 
ing in  March,  as  I  dismounted  from  the  top  of  a  coach  in  the  yard  of  a 
London  inn. 

I  turned  round,  for  I  felt  that  the  words  were  addressed  to  myself.  Plenty 
of  people  were  in  the  yard— porters,  passengers,  coachmen,  ostlers,  and 
others,  who  appeared  to  be  intent  on  anything  but  myself,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  individual  whose  business  appeared  to  lie  with  me,  and  who  now 
confronted  me  at  the  distance  of  about  two  yards. 

I  looked  hard  at  the  man— and  a  queer  kind  of  individual  he  was  to  look 
at— a  rakish  figure,  about  thirty,  and  of  the  middle  size,  dressed  in  a  coat 
smartly  cut,  but  threadbare,  very  tight  pantaloons  of  blue  stuff,  tied  at  the 
ankles,  dirty  white  stockings,  and  thin  shoes,  like  those  of  a  dancing-master; 
his  features  were  not  ugly,  but  rather  haggard,  and  he  appeared  to  owe  his 
complexion  less  to  nature  than  carmine;  in  fact,  in  every  respect,  a  very 
queer  figure. 

"One-and-ninepence,  sir,  or  your  things  will  be  taken  away  from  you!" 
he  said,  in  a  kind  of  lisping  tone,  coming  yet  nearer  to  me. 

I  still  remained  staring  fixedly  at  him,  but  never  a  word  answered.  Our 
eyes  met;  whereupon  he  suddenly  lost  the  easy  impudent  air  which  he  be- 
fore wore.  He  glanced,  for  a  moment,  at  my  fist,  which  I  had  by  this  time 
clenched,  and  his  features  became  yet  more  haggard;  he  faltered;  a  fresh 
"one-and-ninepence"  which  he  was  about  to  utter,  died  on  his  lips;  he  shrank 
back,  disappeared  behind  a  coach,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him. 

"One-and-ninepence,  or  my  things  will  be  taken  away  from  me!"  said  I 
to  myself,  musingly,  as  I  followed  the  porter  to  whom  I  had  delivered  my 
scanty  baggage;  "am  I  to  expect  many  of  these  greetings  in  the  big  world? 
Well,  never  mind;  I  think  I  know  the  counter-sign!"  And  I  clenched  my  fist 
yet  harder  than  before. 

So  I  followed  the  porter  through  the  streets  of  London,  to  a  lodging  which 
had  been  prepared  for  me  by  an  acquaintance.  The  morning,  as  I  have  before 
said,  was  gloomy,  and  the  streets  through  which  I  passed  were  dank  and 
filthy;  the  people,  also,  looked  dank  and  filthy;  and  so,  probably,  did  I,  for 
the  night  had  been  rainy,  and  I  had  come  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  on 
the  top  of  a  coach;  my  heart  had  sunk  within  me  by  the  time  we  reached  a 
dark  narrow  street  in  which  was  the  lodging. 

"Cheer  up,  young  man,"  said  the  porter,  "we  shall  have  a  fine  afternoon!" 

And  presently  I  found  myself  in  the  lodging  which  had  been  prepared 
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for  me.  It  consisted  of  a  small  room,  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  in  which  I  was  to 
sit,  and  another  still  smaller  above  it,  in  which  I  was  to  sleep.  I  remember 
that  I  sat  down,  and  looked  disconsolate  about  me— everything  seemed  so 
cold  and  dingy.  Yet  how  little  is  required  to  make  a  situation— however 
cheerless  at  first  sight— cheerful  and  comfortable.  The  people  of  the  house, 
who  looked  kindly  upon  me,  lighted  a  fire  in  the  dingy  grate;  and  then, 
what  a  change!— the  dingy  room  seemed  dingy  no  more!  Oh,  the  luxury  of 
a  cheerful  fire  after  a  chill  night's  journey!  I  drew  near  to  the  blazing  grate, 
rubbed  my  hands  and  felt  glad. 

And,  when  I  had  warmed  myself,  I  turned  to  the  table,  on  which,  by  this 
time,  the  people  of  the  house  had  placed  my  breakfast;  and  I  ate  and  I  drank; 
and,  as  I  ate  and  drank,  I  mused  within  myself,  and  my  eyes  were  frequently 
directed  to  a  small  green  box,  which  constituted  part  of  my  luggage,  and 
which,  with  the  rest  of  my  things,  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  till  at 
last,  leaving  my  breakfast  unfinished,  I  rose,  and,  going  to  the  box,  unlocked 
it,  and  took  out  two  or  three  bundles  of  papers  tied  with  red  tape,  and,  plac- 
ing them  on  the  table,  I  resumed  my  seat  and  my  breakfast,  my  eyes  intently 
fixed  upon  the  bundles  of  papers  all  the  time. 

And  when  I  had  drained  the  last  cup  of  tea  out  of  a  dingy  teapot,  and  ate 
the  last  slice  of  the  dingy  loaf,  I  untied  one  of  the  bundles,  and  proceeded  to 
look  over  the  papers,  which  were  closely  written  over  in  a  singular  hand, 
and  I  read  for  some  time,  till  at  last  I  said  to  myself,  "It  will  do."  And  then 
I  looked  at  the  other  bundle  for  some  time,  without  untying  it;  and  at  last  I 
said,  "It  will  do  also."  And  then  I  turned  to  the  fire,  and,  putting  my  feet 
against  the  sides  of  the  grate,  I  leaned  back  on  my  chair,  and,  with  my  eyes 
upon  the  fire,  fell  into  deep  thought. 

And  there  I  continued  in  thought  before  the  fire,  until  my  eyes  closed, 
and  I  fell  asleep;  which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  after  the  fatigue  and  cold 
which  I  had  lately  undergone  on  the  coach-top;  and,  in  my  sleep,  I  imagined 
myself  still  there,  amidst  darkness  and  rain,  hurrying  now  over  wild  heaths, 
and  now  along  roads  overhung  with  thick  and  umbrageous  trees,  and  some- 
times methought  I  heard  the  horn  of  the  guard,  and  sometimes  the  voice  of 
the  coachman,  now  chiding,  now  encouraging  his  horses,  as  they  toiled 
through  the  deep  and  miry  ways.  At  length  a  tremendous  crack  of  a  whip 
saluted  the  tympanum  of  my  ear,  and  I  started  up  broad  awake,  nearly  over- 
setting the  chair  on  which  I  reclined— and,  lo!  I  was  in  the  dingy  room  before 
the  fire,  which  was  by  this  time  half-extinguished.  In  my  dream  I  had  con- 
founded the  noise  of  the  street  with  those  of  my  night  journey;  the  crack 
which  had  aroused  me  I  soon  found  proceeded  from  the  whip  of  a  carter, 
who,  with  many  oaths,  was  flogging  his  team  below  the  window. 

Looking  at  a  clock  which  stood  upon  the  mantel-piece,  I  perceived  that 
it  was  past  eleven;  whereupon  I  said  to  myself,  "I  am  wasting  my  time  fool- 
ishly and  unprofitably,  forgetting  that  I  am  now  in  the  big  world,  without 
anything  to  depend  upon  save  my  own  exertions";  and  then  I  adjusted  my 
dress,  and,  locking  up  the  bundle  of  papers  which  I  had  not  read,  I  tied  up 
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the  other,  and,  taking  it  under  my  arm,  I  went  down  stairs;  and,  after  asking 
a  question  or  two  of  the  people  of  the  house,  I  sallied  forth  into  the  street 
with  a  determined  look,  though  at  heart  I  felt  somewhat  timorous  at  the 
idea  of  venturing  out  alone  into  the  mazes  of  the  mighty  city,  of  which  I  had 
heard  much,  but  of  which,  of  my  own  knowledge,  I  knew  nothing. 

I  had,  however,  no  great  cause  for  anxiety  in  the  present  instance;  I  easily 
found  my  way  to  the  place  which  I  was  in  quest  of— one  of  the  many  new 
squares  on  the  northern  side  of  the  metropolis,  and  which  was  scarcely  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  the  street  in  which  I  had  taken  up  my  abode.  Arriving 
before  the  door  of  a  tolerably  large  house  which  bore  a  certain  number,  I 
stood  still  for  a  moment  in  a  kind  of  trepidation,  looking  anxiously  at  the 
door;  I  then  slowly  passed  on  till  I  came  to  the  end  of  the  square,  where  I 
stood  still  and  pondered  for  awhile.  Suddenly,  however,  like  one  who  has 
formed  a  resolution,  I  clenched  my  right  hand,  flinging  my  hat  somewhat 
on  one  side,  and,  turning  back  with  haste  to  the  door  before  which  I  had 
stopped,  I  sprang  up  the  steps,  and  gave  a  loud  rap,  ringing  at  the  same 
time  the  bell  of  the  area.  After  the  lapse  of  a  minute  the  door  was  opened  by 
a  maid-servant  of  no  very  cleanly  or  prepossessing  appearance,  of  whom  I 
demanded,  in  a  tone  of  some  hauteur,  whether  the  master  of  the  house  was 
at  home.  Glancing  for  a  moment  at  the  white  paper  bundle  beneath  my  arm, 
the  handmaid  made  no  reply  in  words,  but,  with  a  kind  of  toss  of  her  head, 
flung  the  door  open,  standing  on  one  side  as  if  to  let  me  enter.  I  did  enter; 
and  the  handmaid,  having  opened  another  door  on  the  right  hand,  went  in, 
and  said  something  which  I  could  not  hear;  after  a  considerable  pause,  how- 
ever, I  heard  the  voice  of  a  man  say,  "Let  him  come  in";  whereupon  the 
handmaid,  coming  out,  motioned  me  to  enter,  and,  on  my  obeying,  instantly 
closed  the  door  behind  me. 

There  were  two  individuals  in  the  room  in  which  I  now  found  myself;  it 
was  a  small  study,  surrounded  with  bookcases,  the  window  looking  out  upon 
the  square.  Of  these  individuals  he  who  appeared  to  be  the  principal  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  fire-place.  He  was  a  tall,  stout  man,  about  sixty,  dressed 
in  a  loose  morning  gown.  The  expression  of  his  countenance  would  have 
been  bluff  but  for  a  certain  sinister  glance,  and  his  complexion  might  have 
been  called  rubicund  but  for  a  considerable  tinge  of  bilious  yellow.  He  eyed 
me  askance  as  I  entered.  The  other,  a  pale,  shrivelled-looking  person,  sat  at 
a  table  apparently  engaged  with  an  account-book;  he  took  no  manner  of 
notice  of  me,  never  once  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  page  before  him. 

"Well,  sir,  what  is  your  pleasure?"  said  the  big  man,  in  a  rough  tone,  as  I 
stood  there  looking  at  him  wistfully— as  well  I  might— for  upon  that  man,  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  my  principal,  I  may  say  my  only,  hopes  rested. 

"Sir,"  said  I,  "my  name  is  so-and-so,  and  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  you 
from  Mr.  so-and-so,  an  old  friend  and  correspondent  of  yours." 

The  countenance  of  the  big  man  instantly  lost  the  suspicious  and  lowering 
expression  which  it  had  hitherto  exhibited;  he  strode  forward  and,  seizing  me 
by  the  hand,  gave  me  a  violent  squeeze. 
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"My  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  in  London.  I  have  been 
long  anxious  for  the  pleasure— we  are  old  friends,  though  we  have  never  be- 
fore met.  Taggart,"  said  he  to  the  man  who  sat  at  the  desk,  "this  is  our  ex- 
cellent correspondent,  the  friend  and  pupil  of  our  other  excellent  corre- 
spondent." 

The  pale,  shrivelled-looking  man  slowly  and  deliberately  raised  his  head 
from  the  account-book,  and  surveyed  me  for  a  moment  or  two;  not  the 
slightest  emotion  was  observable  in  his  countenance.  It  appeared  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  I  could  detect  a  droll  twinkle  in  his  eye;  his  curiosity,  if  he  had  any, 
was  soon  gratified;  he  made  me  a  kind  of  bow,  pulled  out  a  snuff-box,  took 
a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  again  bent  his  head  over  the  page. 

"And  now,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  big  man,  "pray  sit  down,  and  tell  me  the 
cause  of  your  visit.  I  hope  you  intend  to  remain  here  a  day  or  two." 

"More  than  that,"  said  I,  "I  am  come  to  take  up  my  abode  in  London." 

"Glad  to  hear  it;  and  what  have  you  been  about  of  late?  got  anything 
which  will  suit  me?  Sir,  I  admire  your  style  of  writing,  and  your  manner  of 
thinking;  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  my  good  friend  and  correspondent  for 
sending  me  some  of  your  productions.  I  inserted  them  all,  and  wished  there 
had  been  more  of  them— quite  original,  sir,  quite;  took  with  the  public, 
especially  the  essay  about  the  non-existence  of  anything.  I  don't  exactly 
agree  with  you,  though;  I  have  my  own  peculiar  ideas  about  matter— as  you 
know,  of  course,  from  the  book  I  have  published.  Nevertheless,  a  very  pretty 
piece  of  speculative  philosophy— no  such  thing  as  matter— impossible  that 
there  should  be— ex  nihilo— what  is  the  Greek?  I  have  forgot— very  pretty 
indeed;  very  original." 

"I  am  afraid,  sir,  it  was  very  wrong  to  write  such  trash,  and  yet  more  to 
allow  it  to  be  published." 

"Trash!  not  at  all;  a  very  pretty  piece  of  speculative  philosophy;  of  course 
you  were  wrong  in  saying  there  is  no  world.  The  world  must  exist,  to  have 
the  shape  of  a  pear;  and  that  the  world  is  shaped  like  a  pear,  and  not  like 
an  apple,  as  the  fools  of  Oxford  say,  I  have  satisfactorily  proved  in  my  book. 
Now,  if  there  were  no  world,  what  would  become  of  my  system?  But  what 
do  you  propose  to  do  in  London?" 

"Here  is  the  letter,  sir,"  said  I,  "of  our  good  friend,  which  I  have  not  yet 
given  to  you;  I  believe  it  will  explain  to  you  the  circumstances  under  which 
I  come." 

He  took  the  letter,  and  perused  it  with  attention.  "Hem!"  said  he,  with  a 
somewhat  altered  manner,  "my  friend  tells  me  that  you  are  come  up  to 
London  with  the  view  of  turning  your  literary  talents  to  account,  and  desires 
me  to  assist  you  in  my  capacity  of  publisher  in  bringing  forth  two  or  three 
works  which  you  have  prepared.  My  good  friend  is  perhaps  not  aware  that 
for  some  time  past  I  have  given  up  publishing— was  obliged  to  do  so— had 
many  severe  losses— do  nothing  at  present  in  that  line,  save  sending  out  the 
Magazine  once  a  month;  and,  between  ourselves,  am  thinking  of  disposing 
of  that— wish  to  retire— high  time  at  my  age— so  you  see " 
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"I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  to  hear  that  you  cannot  assist  me,"  (and  I  remember 
that  I  felt  very  nervous);  "I  had  hoped " 

"A  losing  trade,  I  assure  you,  sir;  literature  is  a  drug.  Taggart,  what  o'clock 
is  it?" 

"Well,  sir!"  said  I,  rising,  "as  you  cannot  assist  me,  I  will  now  take  my 
leave;  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  kind  reception,  and  will  trouble  you 
no  longer." 

"Oh,  don't  go.  I  wish  to  have  some  further  conversation  with  you;  and 
perhaps  I  may  hit  upon  some  plan  to  benefit  you.  I  honour  merit,  and  always 

make  a  point  to  encourage  it  when  I  can;  but Taggart,  go  to  the  bank,  and 

tell  them  to  dishonour  the  bill  twelve  months  after  date  for  thirty  pounds 
which  becomes  due  to-morrow.  I  am  dissatisfied  with  that  fellow  who  wrote 
the  fairy  tales,  and  intend  to  give  him  all  the  trouble  in  my  power.  Make 
haste." 

Taggart  did  not  appear  to  be  in  any  particular  haste.  First  of  all,  he  took 
a  pinch  of  snuff,  then,  rising  from  his  chair,  slowly  and  deliberately  drew  his 
wig,  for  he  wore  a  wig  of  a  brown  colour,  rather  more  over  his  forehead 
than  it  had  previously  been,  buttoned  his  coat,  and,  taking  his  hat,  and  an 
umbrella  which  stood  in  a  corner,  made  me  a  low  bow,  and  quitted  the 
room. 

"Well,  sir,  where  were  we?  Oh,  I  remember,  we  were  talking  about  merit. 
Sir,  I  always  wish  to  encourage  merit,  especially  when  it  comes  so  highly 
recommended  as  in  the  present  instance.  Sir,  my  good  friend  and  corre- 
spondent speaks  of  you  in  the  highest  terms.  Sir,  I  honour  my  good  friend, 
and  have  the  highest  respect  for  his  opinion  in  all  matters  connected  with 
literature— rather  eccentric  though.  Sir,  my  good  friend  has  done  my  periodi- 
cal more  good  and  more  harm  than  ail  the  rest  of  my  correspondents.  Sir,  I 
shall  never  forget  the  sensation  caused  by  the  appearance  of  his  article  about 
a  certain  personage  whom  he  proved— and  I  think  satisfactorily— to  have  been 
a  legionary  soldier— rather  startling,  was  it  not?  The  S —  of  the  world  a 
common  soldier,  in  a  marching  regiment!— original,  but  startling;  sir,  I 
honour  my  good  friend." 

"So  you  have  renounced  publishing,  sir,"  said  I,  "with  the  exception  of  the 
Magazine?" 

"Why,  yes;  except  now  and  then,  under  the  'rose;  the  old  coachman,  you 
know,  likes  to  hear  the  whip.  Indeed,  at  the  present  moment,  I  am  thinking 
of  starting  a  Review  on  an  entirely  new  and  original  principle;  and  it  just 
struck  me  that  you  might  be  of  high  utility  in  the  undertaking— what  do  you 
think  of  the  matter?" 

"I  should  be  happy,  sir,  to  render  you  any  assistance,  but  I  am  afraid  the 
employment  you  propose  requires  other  qualifications  than  I  possess;  how- 
ever, I  can  make  the  essay.  My  chief  intention  in  coming  to  London  was  to 
lay  before  the  world  what  I  had  prepared;  and  I  had  hoped  by  your 
assistance — " 

"Ah!  I  see,  ambition!  Ambition  is  a  very  pretty  thing;  but,  sir,  we  must 
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walk  before  we  run,  according  to  the  old  saying— what  is  that  you  have  got 
under  your  arm?" 

"One  of  the  works  to  which  I  was  alluding;  the  one,  indeed,  which  I  am 
most  anxious  to  lay  before  the  world,  as  I  hope  to  derive  from  it  both  profit 
and  reputation." 

"Indeed!  what  do  you  call  it?" 

"Ancient  songs  of  Denmark,  heroic  and  romantic,  translated  by  myself, 
with  notes  philological,  critical  and  historical." 

"Then,  sir,  I  assure  you  that  your  time  and  labour  have  been  entirely  flung 
away;  nobody  would  read  your  ballads,  if  you  were  to  give  them  to  the 
world  to-morrow." 

"I  am  sure,  sir,  that  you  would  say  otherwise  if  you  would  permit  me  to 
read  one  to  you";  and,  without  waiting  for  the  answer  of  the  big  man,  nor 
indeed  so  much  as  looking  at  him,  to  see  whether  he  was  inclined  or  not  to 
hear  me,  I  undid  my  manuscript,  and  with  a  voice  trembling  with  eagerness, 
I  read  to  the  following  effect:— 

"Buckshank  bold  and  Elfinstone, 

And  more  than  I  can  mention  here, 

They  caused  to  be  built  so  stout  a  ship, 

And  unto  Iceland  they  would  steer. 

They  launched  the  ship  upon  the  main, 
Which  bellowed  like  a  wrathful  bear; 

Down  to  the  bottom  the  vessel  sank, 
A  laidly  Trold  has  dragged  it  there. 

Down  to  the  bottom  sank  young  Roland, 

And  round  about  he  groped  awhile; 
Until  he  found  the  path  which  led 

Unto  the  bower  of  Ellenlyle." 

"Stop!"  said  the  publisher;  "very  pretty,  indeed,  and  very  original;  beats 
Scott  hollow,  and  Percy  too:  but,  sir,  the  day  for  these  things  is  gone  by; 
nobody  at  present  cares  for  Percy,  nor  for  Scott,  either,  save  as  a  novelist; 
sorry  to  discourage  merit,  sir,  but  what  can  I  do?  What  else  have  you  got?" 

"The  songs  of  Ab  Gwilym,  the  Welsh  bard,  also  translated  by  myself, 
with  notes  critical,  philological  and  historical." 

"Pass  on— what  else?" 

"Nothing  else,"  said  I,  folding  up  my  manuscript  with  a  sigh,  "unless  it 
be  a  romance  in  the  German  style;  on  which,  I  confess,  I  set  very  little  value." 

"Wild?" 

"Yes,  sir,  very  wild." 

"Like  the  Miller  of  the  Black  Valley?" 

"Yes,  sir,  very  much  like  the  Miller  of  the  Black  Valley." 

"Well,  that's  better,"  said  the  publisher;  "and  yet,  I  don't  know,  I  question 
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whether  any  one  at  present  cares  for  the  miller  himself.  No,  sir,  the  time  for 
those  things  is  also  gone  by;  German,  at  present,  is  a  drug;  and,  between 
ourselves,  nobody  has  contributed  to  make  it  so  more  than  my  good  friend 
and  correspondent;  but,  sir,  I  see  you  are  a  young  gentleman  of  infinite 
merit,  and  I  always  wish  to  encourage  merit.  Don't  you  think  you  could 
write  a  series  of  evangelical  tales?" 

"Evangelical  tales,  sir?" 

"Yes,  sir,  evangelical  novels." 

"Something  in  the  style  of  Herder?" 

"Herder  is  a  drug,  sir;  nobody  cares  for  Herder— thanks  to  my  good 
friend.  Sir,  I  have  in  yon  drawer  a  hundred  pages  about  Herder,  which  I 
dare  not  insert  in  my  periodical;  it  would  sink  it,  sir.  No,  sir,  something  in 
the  style  of  the  Dairyman's  Daughter." 

"I  never  heard  of  the  work  till  the  present  moment." 

"Then,  sir,  procure  it  by  all  means.  Sir,  I  could  afford  as  much  as  ten 
pounds  for  a  well-written  tale  in  the  style  of  the  Dairyman's  Daughter;  that 
is  the  kind  of  literature,  sir,  that  sells  at  the  present  day!  It  is  not  the  Miller 
of  the  Black  Valley— no,  sir,  nor  Herder  either,  that  will  suit  the  present 
taste;  the  evangelical  body  is  becoming  very  strong,  sir— the  canting 
scoundrels " 

"But,  sir,  surely  you  would  not  pander  to  a  scoundrelly  taste?" 

"Then,  sir,  I  must  give  up  business  altogether.  Sir,  I  have  a  great  respect 
for  the  goddess  Reason— an  infinite  respect,  sir;  indeed,  in  my  time,  I  have 
made  a  great  many  sacrifices  for  her;  but,  sir,  I  cannot  altogether  ruin  myself 
for  the  goddess  Reason.  Sir,  I  am  a  friend  to  Liberty,  as  is  well  known;  but 
I  must  also  be  a  friend  to  my  own  family.  It  is  with  the  view  of  providing 
for  a  son  of  mine  that  I  am  about  to  start  the  Review  of  which  I  was  speak- 
ing. He  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  marry,  sir,  and  I  must  do  something 
for  him,  for  he  can  do  but  little  for  himself.  Well,  sir,  I  am  a  friend  to 
Liberty,  as  I  said  before,  and  likewise  a  friend  to  Reason;  but  I  tell  you 
frankly  that  the  Review  which  I  intend  to  get  up  under  the  rose,  and  pre- 
sent him  with  when  it  is  established,  will  be  conducted  on  Oxford  prin- 
ciples." 

"Orthodox  principles,  I  suppose  you  mean,  sir?" 

"I  do,  sir;  I  am  no  linguist,  but  I  believe  the  words  are  synonymous/' 

Much  more  conversation  passed  between  us,  and  it  was  agreed  that  I  should 
become  a  contributor  to  the  Oxford  Review.  I  stipulated,  however,  that,  as 
I  knew  little  of  politics,  and  cared  less,  no  other  articles  should  be  required 
from  me  than  such  as  were  connected  with  belles-lettres  and  philology;  to 
this  the  big  man  readily  assented.  "Nothing  will  be  required  from  you,"  said 
he,  "but  what  you  mention;  and  now  and  then,  perhaps,  a  paper  on  meta- 
physics. You  understand  German,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  desirable  that 
you  should  review  Kant;  and  in  a  review  of  Kant,  sir,  you  could  introduce 
to  advantage  your  peculiar  notions  about  ex  nihilo"  He  then  reverted  to 
the  subject  of  the  Dairyman's  Daughter,  which  I  promised  to  take  into  con- 
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sideration.  As  I  was  going  away,  he  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  on  the 
ensuing  Sunday. 

"That's  a  strange  man!"  said  I  to  myself,  after  I  had  left  the  house,  "he 
is  evidently  very  clever;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  like  him  much,  with  his 
Oxford  Reviews  and  Dairyman's  Daughters.  But  what  can  I  do?  I  am  almost 
without  a  friend  in  the  world.  I  wish  I  could  find  some  one  who  would 
publish  my  ballads,  or  my  songs  of  Ab  Gwilym.  In  spite  of  what  the  big 
man  says,  I  am  convinced  that,  once  published,  they  would  bring  me  much 
fame  and  profit.  But  how  is  this?— what  a  beautiful  sun!— the  porter  was 
right  in  saying  that  the  day  would  clear  up— I  will  now  go  to  my  dingy 
lodging,  lock  up  my  manuscripts  and  then  take  a  stroll  about  the  big  city." 


CHAPTER  VIII 


So  I  set  out  on  my  walk  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  big  city,  and,  as  chance 
would  have  it,  I  directed  my  course  to  the  east.  The  day,  as  I  have  already 
said,  had  become  very  fine,  so  that  I  saw  the  great  city  to  advantage,  and  the 
wonders  thereof,  and  much  I  admired  all  I  saw;  and,  amongst  other  things, 
the  huge  cathedral,  standing  so  proudly  on  the  most  commanding  ground 
in  the  big  city;  and  I  looked  up  to  the  mighty  dome,  surmounted  by  a 
golden  cross,  and  I  said  within  myself:  "That  dome  must  needs  be  the  finest 
in  the  world";  and  I  gazed  upon  it  till  my  eyes  reeled,  and  my  brain  became 
dizzy,  and  I  thought  that  the  dome  would  fall  and  crush  me;  and  I  shrank 
within  myself,  and  struck  yet  deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  big  city. 

"O  Cheapside!  Cheapside!"  said  I,  as  I  advanced  up  that  mighty  thorough- 
fare, "truly  thou  art  a  wonderful  place  for  hurry,  noise  and  riches!  Men  talk 
of  the  bazaars  of  the  East— I  have  never  seen  them,  but  I  dare  say  that,  com- 
pared with  thee,  they  are  poor  places,  silent  places,  abounding  with  empty 
boxes.  O  thou  pride  of  London's  east!— mighty  mart  of  old  renown!— for 
thou  art  not  a  place  of  yesterday:  long  before  the  Roses  red  and  white  bat- 
tled in  fair  England,  thou  didst  exist— a  place  of  throng  and  bustle— a  place 
of  gold  and  silver,  perfumes  and  fine  linen.  Centuries  ago  thou  couldst  extort 
the  praises  even  of  the  fiercest  foes  of  England.  Fierce  bards  of  Wales,  sworn 
foes  of  England,  sang  thy  praises  centuries  ago;  and  even  the  fiercest  of  them 
all,  Red  Julius  himself,  wild  Glendower's  bard,  had  a  word  of  praise  for 
London's  'Cheape,'  for  so  the  bards  of  Wales  styled  thee  in  their  flowing 
odes.  Then,  if  those  who  were  not  English,  and  hated  England,  and  all  con- 
nected therewith,  had  yet  much  to  say  in  thy  praise,  when  thou  wast  far 
inferior  to  what  thou  art  now,  why  should  true-born  Englishmen,  or  those 
who  call  themselves  so,  turn  up  their  noses  at  thee,  and  scoff  thee  at  the 
present  day,  as  I  believe  they  do?  But,  let  others  do  as  they  will,  I,  at  least, 
who  am  not  only  an  Englishman,  but  an  East  Englishman,  will  not  turn  up 
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my  nose  at  thee,  but  will  praise  and  extol  thee,  calling  thee  mart  of  the  world 
—a  place  of  wonder  and  astonishment!— and,  were  it  right  and  fitting  to  wish 
that  anything  should  endure  for  ever,  I  would  say  prosperity  to  Cheapside, 
throughout  all  ages— may  it  be  the  world's  resort  for  merchandise,  world 
without  end." 

And  when  I  had  passed  through  the  Cheape  I  entered  another  street, 
which  led  up  a  kind  of  ascent,  and  which  proved  to  be  the  street  of  the 
Lombards,  called  so  from  the  name  of  its  founders;  and  I  walked  rapidly 
up  the  street  of  the  Lombards,  neither  looking  to  the  right  nor  left,  for  it 
had  no  interest  for  me,  though  I  had  a  kind  of  consciousness  that  mighty 
things  were  being  transacted  behind  its  walls;  but  it  wanted  the  throng, 
bustle  and  outward  magnificence  of  the  Cheape,  and  it  had  never  been 
spoken  of  by  "ruddy  bards!"  And,  when  I  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  street 
of  the  Lombards,  I  stood  still  for  some  time,  deliberating  within  myself 
whether  I  should  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left,  or  go  straight  forward,  and 
at  last  I  turned  to  the  right,  down  a  street  of  rapid  descent,  and  presently 
found  myself  upon  a  bridge  which  traversed  the  river  which  runs  by  the 
big  city. 

A  strange  kind  of  bridge  it  was;  huge  and  massive,  and  seemingly  of  great 
antiquity.  It  had  an  arched  back,  like  that  of  a  hog,  a  high  balustrade,  and 
at  either  side,  at  intervals,  were  stone  bowers  bulking  over  the  river,  but 
open  on  the  other  side,  and  furnished  with  a  semicircular  bench.  Though 
the  bridge  was  wide— very  wide— it  was  all  too  narrow  for  the  concourse 
upon  it.  Thousands  of  human  beings  were  pouring  over  the  bridge.  But  what 
chiefly  struck  my  attention  was  a  double  row  of  carts  and  wagons,  the  gen- 
erality drawn  by  horses  as  large  as  elephants,  each  row  striving  hard  in  a 
different  direction,  and  not  unfrequently  brought  to  a  standstill.  Oh  the 
cracking  of  whips,  the  shouts  and  oaths  of  the  carters,  and  the  grating  of 
wheels  upon  the  enormous  stones  that  formed  the  pavement!  In  fact,  there 
was  a  wild  hurly-burly  upon  the  bridge,  which  nearly  deafened  me.  But, 
if  upon  the  bridge  there  was  a  confusion,  below  it  there  was  a  confusion 
ten  times  confounded.  The  tide,  which  was  fast  ebbing,  obstructed  by  the 
immense  piers  of  the  old  bridge,  poured  beneath  the  arches  with  a  fall  of 
several  feet,  forming  in  the  river  below  as  many  whirlpools  as  there  were 
arches.  Truly  tremendous  was  the  roar  of  the  descending  waters,  and  the 
bellow  of  the  tremendous  gulfs,  which  swallowed  them  for  a  time,  and  then 
cast  them  forth,  foaming  and  frothing  from  their  horrid  wombs.  Slowly 
advancing  along  the  bridge,  I  came  to  the  highest  point,  and  there  I  stood 
still,  close  beside  one  of  the  stone  bowers,  in  which,  beside  a  fruitstall,  sat 
an  old  woman,  with  a  pan  of  charcoal  at  her  feet,  and  a  book  in  her  hand, 
in  which  she  appeared  to  be  reading  intently.  There  I  stood,  just  above  the 
principal  arch,  looking  through  the  balustrade  at  the  scene  that  presented 
itself— and  such  a  scene!  Towards  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  a  forest  of 
masts,  thick  and  close,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach;  spacious  wharfs,  sur- 
mounted with  gigantic  edifices;  and,  far  away,  Caesar's  Castle,  with  its  White 
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Tower.  To  the  right,  another  forest  of  masts,  and  a  maze  of  buildings,  from 
which,  here  and  there,  shot  up  to  the  sky  chimneys  taller  than  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  vomiting  forth  huge  wreaths  of  that  black  smoke  which  forms  the 
canopy— occasionally  a  gorgeous  one— of  the  more  than  Babel  city.  Stretch- 
ing before  me,  the  troubled  breast  of  the  mighty  river,  and,  immediately 
below,  the  main  whirlpool  of  the  Thames— the  Maelstrom  of  the  bulwarks 
of  the  middle  arch— a  grisly  pool,  which,  with  its  superabundance  of  horror, 
fascinated  me.  Who  knows  but  I  should  have  leapt  into  its  depths?— I  have 
heard  of  such  things— but  for  a  rather  startling  occurrence  which  broke  the 
spell.  As  I  stood  upon  the  bridge,  gazing  into  the  jaws  of  the  pool,  a  small 
boat  shot  suddenly  through  the  arch  beneath  my  feet.  There  were  three 
persons  in  it;  an  oarsman  in  the  middle,  whilst  a  man  and  a  woman  sat  at 
the  stern.  I  shall  never  forget  the  thrill  of  horror  which  went  through  me 
at  this  sudden  apparition.  What!— a  boat— a  small  boat— passing  beneath  that 
arch  into  yonder  roaring  gulf!  Yes,  yes,  down  through  that  awful  water- 
way, with  more  than  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  shot  the  boat,  or  skiff,  right 
into  the  jaws  of  the  pool.  A  monstrous  breaker  curls  over  the  prow— there 
is  no  hope;  the  boat  is  swamped,  and  all  drowned  in  that  strangling  vortex. 
No!  the  boat,  which  appeared  to  have  the  buoyancy  of  a  feather,  skipped 
over  the  threatening  horror,  and  the  next  moment  was  out  of  danger,  the 
boatman— a  true  boatman  of  Cockaigne  that— elevating  one  of  his  sculls  in 
sign  of  triumph,  the  man  hallooing,  and  the  woman,  a  true  Englishwoman 
that— of  a  certain  class— waving  her  shawl.  Whether  any  one  observed  them 
save  myself,  or  whether  the  feat  was  a  common  one,  I  know  not;  but  no- 
body appeared  to  take  any  notice  of  them.  As  for  myself,  I  was  so  excited, 
that  I  strove  to  clamber  up  the  balustrade  of  the  bridge,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  better  view  of  the  daring  adventurers.  Before  I  could  accomplish  my 
design,  however,  I  felt  myself  seized  by  the  body,  and,  turning  my  head, 
perceived  the  old  fruit-woman,  who  was  clinging  to  me. 

"Nay,  dear!  don't— don't!"  said  she.  "Don't  fling  yourself  over— perhaps 
you  may  have  better  luck  next  time!" 

"I  was  not  going  to  fling  myself  over,"  said  I,  dropping  from  the  balus- 
trade; "how  came  you  to  think  of  such  a  thing?" 

"Why,  seeing  you  clamber  up  so  fiercely,  I  thought  you  might  have  had 
ill  luck,  and  that  you  wished  to  make  away  with  yourself." 

"Ill  luck,"  said  I,  going  into  the  stone  bower  and  sitting  down.  "What  do 
you  mean?  ill  luck  in  what?" 

"Why,  no  great  harm,  dear!  cly-faking,  perhaps." 

"Are  you  coming  over  me  with  dialects,"  said  I,  "speaking  unto  me  in 
fashions  I  wot  nothing  of?" 

"Nay,  dear!  don't  look  so  strange  with  those  eyes  of  your'n,  nor  talk 
so  strangely;  I  don't  understand  you." 

"Nor  I  you;  what  do  you  mean  by  cly-faking?" 

"Lor,  dear!  no  harm;  only  taking  a  handkerchief  now  and  then." 

"Do  you  take  me  for  a  thief?" 
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"Nay,  dear!  don't  make  use  of  bad  language;  we  never  calls  them  thieves 
here,  but  prigs  and  fakers:  to  tell  you  the  truth,  dear,  seeing  you  spring  at 
that  railing  put  me  in  mind  of  my  own  dear  son,  who  is  now  at  Bot'ny: 
when  he  had  bad  luck,  he  always  used  to  talk  of  flinging  himself  over  the 
bridge;  and,  sure  enough,  when  the  traps  were  after  him,  he  did  fling  him- 
self into  the  river,  but  that  was  off  the  bank;  nevertheless,  the  traps  pulled 
him  out,  and  he  is  now  suffering  his  sentence;  so  you  see  you  may  speak  out, 
if  you  have  done  anything  in  the  harmless  line,  for  I  am  my  son's  own 
mother,  I  assure  you." 

"So  you  think  there's  no  harm  in  stealing?" 

"No  harm  in  the  world,  dear!  Do  you  think  my  own  child  would  have 
been  transported  for  it,  if  there  had  been  any  harm  in  it?  and  what's  more, 
would  the  blessed  woman  in  the  book  here  have  written  her  life  as  she  has 
done,  and  given  it  to  the  world,  if  there  had  been  any  harm  in  faking?  She, 
too,  was  what  they  call  a  thief  and  a  cut-purse;  ay,  and  was  transported  for 
it,  like  my  dear  son;  and  do  you  think  she  would  have  told  the  world  so,  if 
there  had  been  any  harm  in  the  thing?  Oh,  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  that  the 
blessed  woman  was  transported,  and  came  back— for  come  back  she  did,  and 
rich  too— for  it  is  an  assurance  to  me  that  my  dear  son,  who  was  transported 
too,  will  come  back  like  her." 

"What  was  her  name?" 

"Her  name,  blessed  Mary  Flanders." 

"Will  you  let  me  look  at  the  book?" 

"Yes,  dear,  that  I  will,  if  you  promise  me  not  to  run  away  with  it." 

I  took  the  book  from  her  hand;  a  short  thick  volume,  at  least  a  century 
old,  bound  with  greasy  black  leather.  I  turned  the  yellow  and  dog's-eared 
pages,  reading  here  and  there  a  sentence.  Yes,  and  no  mistake!  His  pen,  his 
style,  his  spirit  might  be  observed  in  every  line  of  the  uncouth-looking  old 
volume— the  air,  the  style,  the  spirit  of  the  writer  of  the  book  which  first 
taught  me  to  read.  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hand,  and  thought  of  my 
childhood 

"This  is  a  singular  book,"  said  I  at  last;  "but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  written  to  prove  that  thieving  is  no  harm,  but  rather  to  show  the 
terrible  consequences  of  crime:  it  contains  a  deep  moral." 

"A  deep  what,  dear?" 

"A but  no  matter,  I  will  give  you  a  crown  for  this  volume." 

"No,  dear,  I  will  not  sell  the  volume  for  a  crown." 

"I  am  poor,"  said  I;  "but  I  will  give  you  two  silver  crowns  for  your 
volume." 

"No,  dear,  I  will  not  sell  my  volume  for  two  silver  crowns;  no,  nor  for 
the  golden  one  in  the  King's  tower  down  there;  without  my  book  I  should 
mope  and  pine,  and  perhaps  fling  myself  into  the  river;  but  I  am  glad  you 
like  it,  which  shows  that  I  was  right  about  you,  after  all;  you  are  one  of  our 
party,  and  you  have  a  flash  about  that  eye  of  yours  which  puts  me  just  in 
mind  of  my  dear  son.  No,  dear,  I  won't  sell  you  my  book;  but,  if  you  like, 
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you  may  have  a  peep  into  it  whenever  you  come  this  way.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  you;  you  are  one  of  the  right  sort,  for,  if  you  had  been  a  common  one, 
you  would  have  run  away  with  the  thing;  but  you  scorn  such  behaviour,  and, 
as  you  are  so  flash  of  your  money,  though  you  say  you  are  poor,  you  may 
give  me  a  tanner  to  buy  a  little  baccy  with;  I  love  baccy,  dear,  more  by 
token  that  it  comes  from  the  plantations  to  which  the  blessed  woman  was 
sent." 

"What's  a  tanner?"  said  I. 

"Lor!  don't  you  know,  dear?  Why,  a  tanner  is  sixpence;  and,  as  you 
were  talking  just  now  about  crowns,  it  will  be  as  well  to  tell  you  that  those 
of  our  trade  never  calls  them  crowns,  but  bulls;  but  I  am  talking  nonsense, 
just  as  if  you  did  not  know  all  that  already,  as  well  as  myself;  you  are  only 
shamming— I'm  no  trap,  dear,  nor  more  was  the  blessed  woman  in  the  book. 
Thank  you,  dear— thank  you  for  the  tanner;  if  I  don't  spend  it,  I'll  keep  it 
in  remembrance  of  your  sweet  face.  What,  you  are  going?— well,  first  let  me 
whisper  a  word  to  you.  If  you  have  any  dies  to  sell  at  any  time,  I'll  buy 
them  of  you;  all  safe  with  me;  I  never  'peach,  and  scorns  a  trap;  so  now, 
dear,  God  bless  you!  and  give  you  good  luck.  Thank  you  for  your  pleasant 
company,  and  thank  you  for  the  tanner." 

"Tanner!"  said  I  musingly,  as  I  left  the  bridge;  "Tanner!  what  can  the 
man  who  cures  raw  skins  by  means  of.  a  preparation  of  oak  bark  and  other 
materials  have  to  do  with  the  name  which  these  fakers,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, bestow  on  the  smallest  silver  coin  in  these  dominions?  Tanner!  I  can't 
trace  the  connection  between  the  man  of  bark  and  the  silver  coin,  unless 
journeymen  tanners  are  in  the  habit  of  working  for  sixpence  a  day.  But  I 
have  it,"  I  continued,  flourishing  my  hat  over  my  head,  "tanner,  in  this 
instance,  is  not  an  English  word."  Is  it  not  surprising  that  the  language  of 
Mr.  Petulengro  and  of  Tawno  Chikno,  is  continually  coming  to  my  assist- 
ance whenever  I  appear  to  be  at  a  nonplus  with  respect  to  the  derivation 
of  crabbed  words?  I  have  made  out  crabbed  words  in  iEschylus  by  means 
of  the  speech  of  Chikno  and  Petulengro,  and  even  in  my  Biblical  researches 
I  have  derived  no  slight  assistance  from  it.  It  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  pick- 
lock, an  open  sesame,  Tanner— Tawno!  the  one  is  but  a  modification  of  the 
other;  they  were  originally  identical,  and  have  still  much  the  same  significa- 
tion. Tanner,  in  the  language  of  the  apple-woman,  meaneth  the  smallest  of 
English  silver  coins;  and  Tawno,  in  the  language  of  the  Petulengros,  though 
bestowed  upon  the  biggest  of  the  Romans,  according  to  strict  interpreta- 
tion, signifieth  a  little  child. 

So  I  left  the  bridge,  retracing  my  steps  for  a  considerable  way,  as  I  thought 
I  had  seen  enough  in  the  direction  in  which  I  had  hitherto  been  wandering; 
I  should  say  that  I  scarcely  walked  less  than  thirty  miles  about  the  big  city 
on  the  day  of  my  first  arrival.  Night  came  on,  but  still  I  was  walking  about, 
my  eyes  wide  open,  and  admiring  everything  that  presented  itself  to  them. 
Everything  was  new  to  me,  for  everything  is  different  in  London  from  what 
it  is  elsewhere— the  people,  their  language,  the  horses,  the  tout  ensemble— 
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even  the  stones  of  London  are  different  from  others— at  least  it  appeared  to 
me  that  I  had  never  walked  with  the  same  ease  and  facility  on  the  flag-stones 
of  a  country  town  as  on  those  of  London;  so  I  continued  roving  about  till 
night  came  on,  and  then  the  splendour  of  some  of  the  shops  particularly 
struck  me.  "A  regular  Arabian  Nights'  entertainment!"  said  I,  as  I  looked 
into  one  on  Cornhill,  gorgeous  with  precious  merchandise,  and  lighted  up 
with  lustres,  the  rays  of  which  were  reflected  from  a  hundred  mirrors. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  London  pavement,  I  began  about 
nine  o'clock  to  feel  myself  thoroughly  tired;  painfully  and  slowly  did  I  drag 
my  feet  along.  I  also  felt  very  much  in  want  of  some  refreshment,  and  I  re- 
membered that  since  breakfast  I  had  taken  nothing.  I  was  now  in  the  Strand, 
and,  glancing  about,  I  perceived  that  I  was  close  by  an  hotel,  which  bore  over 
the  door  the  somewhat  remarkable  name  of  Holy  Lands.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  I  entered  a  well-lighted  passage,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  I  found 
myself  in  a  well-lighted  coif ee-room,  with  a  well-dressed  and  frizzled  waiter 
before  me.  "Bring  me  some  claret,"  said  I,  for  I  was  rather  faint  than  hungry, 
and  I  felt  ashamed  to  give  a  humbler  order  to  so  well-dressed  an  individual. 
The  waiter  looked  at  me  for  a  moment;  then,  making  a  low  bow,  he  bustled 
off,  and  I  sat  myself  down  in  the  box  nearest  to  the  window.  Presently  the 
waiter  returned,  bearing  beneath  his  left  arm  a  long  bottle,  and  between  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  two  large  purple  glasses;  placing  the  latter  on  the 
table,  he  produced  a  cork-screw,  drew  the  cork  in  a  twinkling,  set  the  bottle 
down  before  me  with  a  bang,  and  then,  standing  still,  appeared  to  watch  my 
movements.  You  think  I  don't  know  how  to  drink  a  glass  of  claret,  thought 
I  to  myself.  I'll  soon  show  you  how  we  drink  claret  where  I  come  from;  and, 
filling  one  of  the  glasses  to  the  brim,  I  flickered  it  for  a  moment  between  my 
eyes  and  the  lustre,  and  then  held  it  to  my  nose;  having  given  that  organ  full 
time  to  test  the  bouquet  of  the  wine,  I  applied  the  glass  to  my  lips,  taking  a 
large  mouthful  of  the  wine,  which  I  swallowed  slowly  and  by  degrees,  that 
the  palate  might  likewise  have  an  opportunity  of  performing  its  functions.  A 
second  mouthful  I  disposed  of  more  summarily;  then,  placing  the  empty 
glass  upon  the  table,  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  the  bottle,  and  said— nothing; 
whereupon  the  waiter,  who  had  been  observing  the  whole  process  with 
considerable  attention,  made  me  a  bow  yet  more  low  than  before,  and  turn- 
ing on  his  heel,  retired  with  a  smart  chuck  of  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say, 
It  is  all  right;  the  young  man  is  used  to  claret. 

And  when  the  waiter  had  retired  I  took  a  second  glass  of  the  wine,  which 
I  found  excellent;  and,  observing  a  newspaper  lying  near  me,  I  took  it  up 
and  began  perusing  it.  It  has  been  observed  somewhere  that  people  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  reading  newspapers  every  day  are  not  unfrequently  struck 
with  the  excellence  of  style  and  general  talent  which  they  display.  Now,  if 
that  be  the  case,  how  must  I  have  been  surprised,  who  was  reading  a  news- 
paper for  the  first  time,  and  that  one  of  the  best  of  the  London  Journals! 
Yes,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  nevertheless  true,  that,  up  to  the  moment 
of  which  I  am  speaking,  I  had  never  read  a  newspaper  of  any  description. 
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I  of  course  had  frequently  seen  journals,  and  even  handled  them;  but,  as 
for  reading  them,  what  were  they  to  me?— I  cared  not  for  news.  But  here 
I  was  now  with  my  claret  before  me,  perusing,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all  the 

London  Journals— it  was  not  the and  I  was  astonished:   an  entirely  new 

field  of  literature  appeared  to  be  opened  to  my  view.  It  was  a  discovery,  but 
I  confess  rather  an  unpleasant  one;  for  I  said  to  myself,  if  literary  talent  is 
so  very  common  in  London,  that  the  journals,  things  which,  as  their  very 
name  denotes,  are  ephemeral,  are  written  in  a  style  like  the  article  I  have 
been  perusing,  how  can  I  hope  to  distinguish  myself  in  this  big  town,  when, 
for  the  life  of  me,  I  don't  think  I  could  write  anything  half  so  clever  as  what 
I  have  been  reading.  And  then  I  laid  down  the  paper,  and  fell  into  deep 
musing;  rousing  myself  from  which,  I  took  a  glass  of  wine,  and  pouring  out 
another,  began  musing  again.  What  I  have  been  reading,  thought  I,  is  cer- 
tainly very  clever  and  very  talented;  but  talent  and  cleverness  I  think  I  have 
heard  some  one  say  are  very  commonplace  things,  only  fitted  for  everyday 
occasions.  I  question  whether  the  man  who  wrote  the  book  I  saw  this  day 
on  the  bridge  was  a  clever  man;  but,  after  all,  was  he  not  something  much 
better?  I  don't  think  he  could  have  written  this  article,  but  then  he  wrote 
the  book  which  I  saw  on  the  bridge.  Then,  if  he  could  not  have  written  the 
article  on  which  I  now  hold  my  fore-finger— and  I  do  not  believe  he  could 
—why  should  I  feel  discouraged  at  the  consciousness  that  I,  too,  could  not 
write  it?  I  certainly  could  no  more  have  written  the  article  than  he  could; 
but  then,  like  him,  though  I  would  not  compare  myself  to  the  man  who 
wrote  the  book  I  saw  upon  the  bridge,  I  think  I  could— and  here  I  emptied 
the  glass  of  claret— write  something  better. 

Thereupon  I  resumed  the  newspaper;  and,  as  I  was  before  struck  with 
the  fluency  of  style  and  the  general  talent  which  it  displayed,  I  was  now 
equally  so  with  its  common-placeness  and  want  of  originality  on  every  sub- 
ject; and  it  was  evident  to  me  that,  whatever  advantage  these  newspaper- 
writers  might  have  over  me  in  some  points,  they  had  never  studied  the  Welsh 
bards,  translated  Kaempe  Viser,  or  been  under  the  pupilage  of  Mr.  Petulen- 
gro  and  Tawno  Chikno. 

And  as  I  sat  conning  the  newspaper  three  individuals  entered  the  room, 
and  seated  themselves  in  the  box  at  the  farther  end  of  v/hich  I  was.  They 
were  all  three  very  well  dressed;  two  of  them  elderly  gentlemen,  the  third 
a  young  man  about  my  own  age,  or  perhaps  a  year  or  two  older.  They  called 
for  coffee;  and,  after  two  or  three  observations,  the  two  eldest  commenced 
a  conversation  in  French,  which,  however,  though  they  spoke  it  fluently 
enough,  I  perceived  at  once  was  not  their  native  language;  the  young  man, 
however,  took  no  part  in  their  conversation,  and  when  they  addressed  a 
portion  to  him,  which  indeed  was  but  rarely,  merely  replied  by  a  monosyl- 
lable. I  have  never  been  a  listener,  and  I  paid  but  little  heed  to  their  dis- 
course, nor  indeed  to  themselves;  as  I  occasionally  looked  up,  however,  I 
could  perceive  that  the  features  of  the  young  man,  who  chanced  to  be  seated 
exactly  opposite  to  me,  wore  an  air  of  constraint  and  vexation.  This  circum- 
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stance  caused  me  to  observe  him  more  particularly,  than  I  otherwise  should 
have  done:  his  features  were  handsome  and  prepossessing;  he  had  dark  brown 
hair,  and  a  high-arched  forehead.  After  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  the  two 
elder  individuals,  having  finished  their  coffee,  called  for  the  waiter,  and  then 
rose  as  if  to  depart,  the  young  man,  however,  still  remaining  seated  in  the 
box.  The  others,  having  reached  the  door,  turned  round,  and,  finding  that 
the  youth  did  not  follow  them,  one  of  them  called  to  him  with  a  tone  of 
some  authority;  whereupon  the  young  man  rose,  and  pronouncing  half 
audibly  the  word  "botheration,"  rose  and  followed  them.  I  now  observed 
that  he  was  remarkably  tall.  All  three  left  the  house.  In  about  ten  minutes, 
Ending  nothing  more  worth  reading  in  the  newspaper,  I  laid  it  down,  and 
though  the  claret  was  not  yet  exhausted,  I  was  thinking  of  betaking  myself 
to  my  lodgings,  and  was  about  to  call  the  waiter,  when  I  heard  a  step  in  the 
passage,  and  in  another  moment,  the  tall  young  man  entered  the  room,  ad- 
vanced to  the  same  box,  and,  sitting  down  nearly  opposite  to  me,  again 
pronounced  to  himself,  but  more  audibly  than  before,  the  same  word. 

"A  troublesome  world  this,  sir,"  said  I,  looking  at  him. 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  man,  looking  fixedly  at  me;  "but  I  am  afraid  we 
bring  most  of  our  troubles  on  our  own  heads— at  least  I  can  say  so  of  myself," 
he  added,  laughing.  Then,  after  a  pause,  "I  beg  pardon,"  he  said,  "but  am  I 
not  addressing  one  of  my  own  country?" 

"Of  what  country  are  you?"  said  I. 

"Ireland." 

"I  am  not  of  your  country,  sir;  but  I  have  an  infinite  veneration  for  your 
country,  as  Strap  said  to  the  French  soldier.  Will  you  take  a  glass  of  wine? " 

"Ah,  de  tout  mon  cosur,  as  the  parasite  said  to  Gil  Bias,"  cried  the  young 
man,  laughing.  "Here's  to  our  better  acquaintance!" 

And  better  acquainted  we  soon  became;  and  I  found  that,  in  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  young  man,  I  had,  indeed,  made  a  valuable  acquisition; 
he  was  accomplished,  highly  connected,  and  bore  the  name  of  Francis 
Ardry.  Frank  and  ardent  he  was,  and  in  a  very  little  time  had  told  me  much 
that  related  to  himself,  and  in  return  I  communicated  a  general  outline  of 
my  own  history;  he  listened  with  profound  attention,  but  laughed  heartily 
when  I  told  him  some  particulars  of  my  visit  in  the  morning  to  the  publisher, 
whom  he  had  frequently  heard  of. 

We  left  the  house  together. 

"We  shall  soon  see  each  other  again,"  said  he,  as  we  separated  at  the  door 
of  my  lodging. 


CHAPTER  IX 

On  the  Sunday  I  was  punctual  to  my  appointment  to  dine  with  the  pub- 
lisher. As  I  hurried  along  the  square  in  which  his  house  stood,  my  thoughts 
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were  fixed  so  intently  on  the  great  man  that  I  passed  by  him  without  seeing 
him.  He  had  observed  me,  however,  and  joined  me  just  as  I  was  about  to 
knock  at  the  door.  "Let  us  take  a  turn  in  the  square,"  said  he,  "we  shall  not 
dine  for  half  an  hour." 

"Well,"  said  he,  as  we  were  walking  in  the  square,  "what  have  you  been 
doing  since  I  last  saw  you?  " 

"I  have  been  looking  about  London,"  said  I,  "and  I  have  bought  the 
Dairyman's  Daughter;  here  it  is." 

"Pray  put  it  up,"  said  the  publisher;  "I  don't  want  to  look  at  such  trash. 
Well,  do  you  think  you  could  write  anything  like  it? " 

"I  do  not,"  said  I. 

"How  is  that? "  said  the  publisher,  looking  at  me. 

"Because,"  said  I,  "the  man  who  wrote  it  seems  to  be  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  his  subject;  and,  moreover,  to  write  from  the  heart." 

"By  the  subject  you  mean " 

"Religion." 

"And  a'n't  you  acquainted  with  religion?" 

"Very  little." 

"I  am  sorry  for  that,"  said  the  publisher  seriously,  "for  he  who  sets  up 
for  an  author  ought  to  be  acquainted  not  only  with  religion,  but  religions, 
and  indeed  with  all  subjects,  like  my  good  friend  in  the  country.  It  is  well 
that  I  have  changed  my  mind  about  the  Dairyman's  Daughter,  or  I  really 
don't  know  whom  I  could  apply  to  on  the  subject  at  the  present  moment, 
unless  to  himself;  and  after  all,  I  question  whether  his  style  is  exactly  suited 
for  an  evangelical  novel." 

"Then  you  do  not  wish  for  an  imitation  of  the  Dairyman's  Daughter?" 

"I  do  not,  sir;  I  have  changed  my  mind,  as  I  told  you  before;  I  wish  to 
employ  you  in  another  line,  but  will  communicate  to  you  my  intentions 
after  dinner." 

At  dinner,  besides  the  publisher  and  myself,  were  present  his  wife  and 
son,  with  his  newly-married  bride;  the  wife  appeared  a  quiet,  respectable 
woman,  and  the  young  people  looked  very  happy  and  good-natured;  not 
so  the  publisher,  who  occasionally  eyed  both  with  contempt  and  dislike. 
Connected  with  this  dinner  there  was  one  thing  remarkable;  the  publisher 
took  no  animal  food,  but  contented  himself  with  feeding  voraciously  on 
rice  and  vegetables,  prepared  in  various  ways. 

"You  eat  no  animal  food,  sir?"  said  I. 

"I  do  not,  sir,"  said  he;  "I  have  forsworn  it  upwards  of  twenty  years.  In 
one  respect,  sir,  I  am  a  Brahmin.  I  abhor  taking  away  life— the  brutes  have 
as  much  right  to  live  as  ourselves." 

"But,"  said  I,  "if  the  brutes  were  not  killed,  there  would  be  such  a  super- 
abundance of  them,  that  the  land  would  be  overrun  with  them." 

"I  do  not  think  so,  sir;  few  are  killed  in  India,  and  yet  there  is  plenty 
of  room." 

"But,"  said  I,  "Nature  intended  that  they  should  be  destroyed,  and  the 
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brutes  themselves  prey  upon  one  another,  and  it  is  well  for  themselves  and 
the  world  that  they  do  so.  What  would  be  the  state  of  things  if  every  insect, 
bird  and  worm  were  left  to  perish  of  old  age?" 

"We  will  change  the  subject,"  said  the  publisher;  "I  have  never  been  a 
friend  to  unprofitable  discussions." 

I  looked  at  the  publisher  with  some  surprise,  I  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  be  spoken  to  so  magisterially;  his  countenance  was  dressed  in  a  porten- 
tous frown,  and  his  eye  looked  more  sinister  than  ever;  at  that  moment  he 
put  me  in  mind  of  some  of  those  despots  of  whom  I  had  read  in  the  history 
of  Morocco,  whose  word  was  law.  He  merely  wants  power,  thought  I  to 
myself,  to  be  a  regular  Muley  Mehemet;  and  then  I  sighed,  for  I  remem- 
bered how  very  much  I  was  in  the  power  of  that  man. 

The  dinner  over,  the  publisher  nodded  to  his  wife,  who  departed,  followed 
by  her  daughter-in-law.  The  son  looked  as  if  he  would  willingly  have  at- 
tended them;  he,  however,  remained  seated;  and,  a  small  decanter  of  wine 
being  placed  on  the  table,  the  publisher  filled  two  glasses,  one  of  which  he 
handed  to  myself,  and  the  other  to  his  son,  saying:  "Suppose  you  two  drink 
to  the  success  of  the  Review.  I  would  join  you,"  said  he,  addressing  himself 
to  me,  "but  I  drink  no  wine;  if  I  am  a  Brahmin  with  respect  to  meat,  I  am 
a  Mahometan  with  respect  to  wine." 

So  the  son  and  I  drank  success  to  the  Review,  and  then  the  young  man 
asked  me  various  questions;  for  example— how  I  liked  London?— Whether  I 
did  not  think  it  a  very  fine  place?— Whether  I  was  at  the  play  the  night  be- 
fore?—and  whether  I  was  in  the  park  that  afternoon?  He  seemed  preparing  to 
ask  me  some  more  questions;  but,  receiving  a  furious  look  from  his  father,  he 
became  silent,  filled  himself  a  glass  of  wine,  drank  it  off,  looked  at  the  table 
for  about  a  minute,  then  got  up,  pushed  back  his  chair,  made  me  a  bow,  and 
left  the  room. 

"Is  that  young  gentleman,  sir,"  said  I,  "well  versed  in  the  principles 
of  criticism?" 

"He  is  not,  sir,"  said  the  publisher;  "and,  if  I  place  him  at  the  head  of 
the  Review  ostensibly,  I  do  it  merely  in  the  hope  of  procuring  him  a  main- 
tenance; of  the  principle  of  a  thing  he  knows  nothing,  except  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  bread  is  wheat,  and  that  the  principle  of  that  wine  is  grape.  Will 
you  take  another  glass?" 

I  looked  at  the  decanter;  but  not  feeling  altogether  so  sure  as  the  pub- 
lisher's son  with  respect  to  the  principle  of  what  it  contained,  I  declined 
taking  any  more. 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  publisher,  adjusting  himself  in  his  chair,  "he  knows 
nothing  about  criticism,  and  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  reviewals 
than  carrying  about  the  books  to  those  who  have  to  review  them;  the  real 
conductor  of  the  Review  will  be  a  widely  different  person,  to  whom  I  will, 
when  convenient,  introduce  you.  And  now  we  will  talk  of  the  matter  which 
we  touched  upon  before  dinner:  I  told  you  then  that  I  had  changed  my 
mind  with  respect  to  you;  I  have  been  considering  the  state  of  the  market, 
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sir,  the  book  market,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  though  you 
might  be  profitably  employed  upon  evangelical  novels,  you  could  earn  more 
money  for  me,  sir,  and  consequently  for  yourself,  by  a  compilation  of  New- 
gate lives  and  trials." 

"Newgate  lives  and  trials!" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  publisher,  "Newgate  lives  and  trials;  and  now,  sir,  I  will 
briefly  state  to  you  the  services  which  I  expect  you  to  perform,  and  the 
terms  I  am  willing  to  grant.  I  expect  you,  sir,  to  compile  six  volumes  of 
Newgate  lives  and  trials,  each  volume  to  contain  by  no  manner  of  means  less 
than  one  thousand  pages;  the  remuneration  which  you  will  receive  when  the 
work  is  completed  will  be  fifty  pounds,  which  is  likewise  intended  to  cover 
any  expenses  you  may  incur  in  procuring  books,  papers  and  manuscripts 
necessary  for  the  compilation.  Such  will  be  one  of  your  employments,  sir, 
—such  the  terms.  In  the  second  place,  you  will  be  expected  to  make  yourself 
useful  in  the  Review— generally  useful,  sir— doing  whatever  is  required  of 
you;  for  it  is  not  customary,  at  least  with  me,  to  permit  writers,  especially 
young  writers,  to  choose  their  subjects.  In  these  two  departments,  sir, 
namely,  compilation  and  reviewing,  I  had  yesterday,  after  due  consideration, 
determined  upon  employing  you.  I  had  intended  to  employ  you  no  further, 
sir— at  least  for  the  present;  but,  sir,  this  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  valued  friend  in  the  country,  in  which  he  speaks  in  terms  of  strong 
admiration  (I  don't  overstate)  of  your  German  acquirements.  Sir,  he  says 
that  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  your  knowledge  of  the  German  lan- 
guage should  be  lost  to  the  world,  or  even  permitted  to  sleep,  and  he 
entreats  me  to  think  of  some  plan  by  which  it  may  be  turned  to  account. 
Sir,  I  am  at  all  times  willing,  if  possible,  to  oblige  my  worthy  friend,  and 
likewise  to  encourage  merit  and  talent;  I  have,  therefore,  determined  to 
employ  you  in  German." 

"Sir,"  said  I,  rubbing  my  hands,  "you  are  very  kind,  and  so  is  our  mutual 
friend;  I  shall  be  happy  to  make  myself  useful  in  German;  and  if  you  think 
a  good  translation  from  Goethe— his  'Sorrows'  for  example,  or  more  particu- 
larly his  'Faust' " 

"Sir,"  said  the  publisher,  "Goethe  is  a  drug;  his  'Sorrows'  are  a  drug,  so 

is  his  'Faustus,'  more  especially  the  last,  since  that  fool rendered  him  into 

English.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  want  you  to  translate  Goethe  or  anything  belong- 
ing to  him;  nor  do  I  want  you  to  translate  anything  from  the  German;  what 
I  want  you  to  do,  is  to  translate  into  German.  I  am  willing  to  encourage 
merit,  sir;  and,  as  my  good  friend  in  his  last  letter  has  spoken  very  highly 
of  your  German  acquirements,  I  have  determined  that  you  shall  translate 
my  book  of  philosophy  into  German." 

"Your  book  of  philosophy  into  German,  sir?" 

"Yes,  sir;  my  book  of  philosophy  into  German.  I  am  not  a  drug,  sir,  in 
Germany,  as  Goethe  is  here,  no  more  is  my  book.  I  intend  to  print  the  trans- 
lation at  Leipzig,  sir;  and  if  it  turns  out  a  profitable  speculation,  as  I  make 
no  doubt  it  will,  provided  the  translation  be  well  executed,  I  will  make  you 
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some  remuneration.  Sir,  your  remuneration  will  be  determined  by  the  suc- 
cess of  your  translation." 

"But,  sir — " 

"Sir,"  said  the  publisher,  interrupting  me,  "you  have  heard  my  intentions; 
I  consider  that  you  ought  to  feel  yourself  highly  gratified  by  my  intentions 
towards  you;  it  is  not  frequently  that  I  deal  with  a  writer,  especially  a  young 
writer,  as  I  have  done  with  you.  And  now,  sir,  permit  me  to  inform  you 
that  I  wish  to  be  alone.  This  is  Sunday  afternoon,  sir;  I  never  go  to  church, 
but  I  am  in  the  habit  of  spending  part  of  every  Sunday  afternoon  alone— 
profitably,  I  hope,  sir— in  musing  on  the  magnificence  of  nature  and  the 
moral  dignity  of  man." 

Two  or  three  days  after  our  last  interview,  the  publisher  made  his  appear- 
ance in  my  apartment;  he  bore  two  tattered  volumes  under  his  arm,  which 
he  placed  on  the  table.  "I  have  brought  you  two  volumes  of  lives,  sir,"  said 
he,  "which  I  yesterday  found  in  my  garret;  you  will  find  them  of  service 
for  your  compilation.  As  I  always  wish  to  behave  liberally  and  encourage 
talent,  especially  youthful  talent,  I  shall  make  no  charge  for  them,  though 
I  should  be  justified  in  so  doing,  as  you  are  aware  that,  by  our  agreement, 
you  are  to  provide  any  books  and  materials  which  may  be  necessary.  Have 
you  been  in  quest  of  any?" 

"No,"  said  I,  "not  yet." 

"Then,  sir,  I  would  advise  you  to  lose  no  time  in  doing  so;  you  must  visit  all 
the  bookstalls,  sir,  especially  those  in  the  by-streets  and  blind  alleys.  It  is  in 
such  places  that  you  will  find  the  description  of  literature  you  are  in  want  of. 
You  must  be  up  and  doing,  sir;  it  will  not  do  for  an  author,  especially  a 
young  author,  to  be  idle  in  this  town.  To-night  you  will  receive  my  book 
of  philosophy,  and  likewise  books  for  the  Review.  And,  by-the-bye,  sir,  it 
will  be  as  well  for  you  to  review  my  book  of  philosophy  for  the  Review, 
the  other  Reviews  not  having  noticed  it.  Sir,  before  translating  it,  I  wish  you 
to  review  my  book  of  philosophy  for  the  Review." 

"I  shall  be  happy  to  do  my  best,  sir." 

"Very  good,  sir;  I  should  be  unreasonable  to  expect  anything  beyond  a 
person's  best.  And  now,  sir,  if  you  please,  I  will  conduct  you  to  the  future 
editor  of  the  Review.  As  you  are  to  co-operate,  sir,  I  deem  it  right  to  make 
you  acquainted." 

The  intended  editor  was  a  little  old  man,  who  sat  in  a  kind  of  wooden 
pavilion  in  a  small  garden  behind  a  house  in  one  of  the  purlieus  of  the  city, 
composing  tunes  upon  a  piano.  The  walls  of  the  pavilion  were  covered  with 
fiddles  of  various  sizes  and  appearances,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
floor  occupied  by  a  pile  of  books  all  of  one  size.  The  publisher  introduced 
him  to  me  as  a  gentleman  scarcely  less  eminent  in  literature  than  in  music, 
and  me  to  him  as  an  aspirant  critic— a  young  gentleman  scarcely  less  emi- 
nent in  philosophy  than  in  philology.  The  conversation  consisted  entirely 
of  compliments  till  just  before  we  separated,  when  the  future  editor  inquired 
of  me  whether  I  had  ever  read  Quintilian;  and,  on  my  replying  in  the  nega- 
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tive,  expressed  his  surprise  that  any  gentleman  should  aspire  to  become  a 
critic  who  had  never  read  Quintilian,  with  the  comfortable  information, 
however,  that  he  could  supply  me  with  a  Quintilian  at  half-price,  that  is,  a 
translation  made  by  himself  some  years  previously,  of  which  he  had,  point- 
ing to  the  heap  on  the  floor,  still  a  few  copies  remaining  unsold.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  perhaps  a  poor  one,  I  did  not  purchase  the  editor's  transla- 
tion of  Quintilian. 

"Sir,"  said  the  publisher,  as  we  were  returning  from  our  visit  to  the  editor, 
"you  did  right  in  not  purchasing  a  drug.  I  am  not  prepared,  sir,  to  say  that 
Quintilian  is  a  drug,  never  having  seen  him;  but  I  am  prepared  to  say  that 
man's  translation  is  a  drug,  judging  from  the  heap  of  rubbish  on  the  floor; 
besides,  sir,  you  will  want  any  loose  money  you  may  have  to  purchase  the 
description  of  literature  which  is  required  for  your  compilation." 

The  publisher  presently  paused  before  the  entrance  of  a  very  forlorn- 
looking  street.  "Sir,"  said  he,  after  looking  down  it  with  attention,  "I  should 
not  wonder  if  in  that  street  you  find  works  connected  with  the  description 
of  literature  which  is  required  for  your  compilation.  It  is  in  streets  of  this 
description,  sir,  and  blind  alleys,  where  such  works  are  to  be  found.  You 
had  better  search  that  street,  sir,  v/hilst  I  continue  my  way." 

I  searched  the  street  to  which  the  publisher  had  pointed,  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  three  succeeding  days,  many  others  of  a  similar  kind.  I  did  not  find  the 
description  of  literature  alluded  to  by  the  publisher  to  be  a  drug,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  both  scarce  and  dear.  I  had  expended  much  more  than  my  loose 
money  long  before  I  could  procure  materials  even  for  the  first  volume  of  my 
compilation. 


CHAPTER  X 


One  evening  I  was  visited  by  the  tall  young  gentleman,  Francis  Ardry, 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  formed  at  the  coffee-house.  As  it  is  necessary  that 
the  reader  should  know  something  more  about  this  young  man,  who  will 
frequently  appear  in  the  course  of  these  pages,  I  will  state  in  a  few  words 
who  and  what  he  was.  He  was  born  of  an  ancient  Roman  Catholic  family  in 
Ireland;  his  parents,  whose  only  child  he  was,  had  long  been  dead.  His  father, 
who  had  survived  his  mother  several  years,  had  been  a  spendthrift,  and  at 
his  death  had  left  the  family  property  considerably  embarrassed.  Happily, 
however,  the  son  and  the  estate  fell  into  the  hands  of  careful  guardians,  near 
relations  of  the  family,  by  whom  the  property  was  managed  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  every  means  taken  to  educate  the  young  man  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  his  expectations.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  taken  from  a  cele- 
brated school  in  England  at  which  he  had  been  placed,  and  sent  to  a  small 
French  University,  in  order  that  he  might  form  an  intimate  and  accurate 
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acquaintance  with  the  grand  language  of  the  continent.  There  he  continued 
three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  went,  under  the  care  of  a  French  abbe, 
to  Germany  and  Italy.  It  was  in  this  latter  country  that  he  first  began  to 
cause  his  guardians  serious  uneasiness.  He  was  in  the  hey-day  of  youth  when 
he  visited  Italy,  and  he  entered  wildly  into  the  various  delights  of  that  fasci- 
nating region,  and,  what  was  worse,  falling  into  the  hands  of  certain  sharpers, 
not  Italian,  but  English,  he  was  fleeced  of  considerable  sums  of  money.  The 
abbe,  who,  it  seems,  was  an  excellent  individual  of  the  old  French  school, 
remonstrated  with  his  pupil  on  his  dissipation  and  extravagance;  but,  finding 
his  remonstrances  vain,  very  properly  informed  the  guardians  of  the  manner 
of  life  of  his  charge.  They  were  not  slow  in  commanding  Francis  Ardry 
home;  and,  as  he  was  entirely  in  their  power,  he  was  forced  to  comply.  He 
had  been  about  three  months  in  London  when  I  met  him  in  the  coffee-room, 
and  the  two  elderly  gentlemen  in  his  company  were  his  guardians.  At  this 
time  they  were  very  solicitous  that  he  should  choose  for  himself  a  profes- 
sion, offering  to  his  choice  either  the  army  or  law— he  was  calculated  to  shine 
in  either  of  these  professions— for,  like  many  others  of  his  countrymen,  he 
was  brave  and  eloquent;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  shackle  himself  with  a  pro- 
fession. As,  however,  his  minority  did  not  terminate  till  he  was  three-and- 
twenty,  of  which  age  he  wanted  nearly  two  years,  during  which  he  would 
be  entirely  dependent  on  his  guardians,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  conceal, 
to  a  certain  degree,  his  sentiments,  temporising  with  the  old  gentlemen,  with 
whom,  notwithstanding  his  many  irregularities,  he  was  a  great  favourite,  and 
at  whose  death  he  expected  to  come  into  a  yet  greater  property  than  that 
which  he  inherited  from  his  parents. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  Francis  Ardry— of  my  friend  Francis  Ardry; 
for  the  acquaintance,  commenced  in  the  singular  manner  with  which  the 
reader  is  acquainted,  speedily  ripened  into  a  friendship  which  endured 
through  many  long  years  of  separation,  and  which  still  endures  certainly  on 
my  part,  and  on  his— if  he  lives;  but  it  is  many  years  since  I  have  heard  from 
Francis  Ardry. 

And  yet  many  people  would  have  thought  it  impossible  for  our  friend- 
ship to  have  lasted  a  week,  for  in  many  respect  no  two  people  could  be 
more  dissimilar.  He  was  an  Irishman,  I  an  Englishman;  he  fiery,  enthusiastic 
and  open-hearted,  I  neither  fiery,  enthusiastic  nor  open-hearted;  he  fond  of 
pleasure  and  dissipation,  I  of  study  and  reflection.  Yet  it  is  of  such  dissimilar 
elements  that  the  most  lasting  friendships  are  formed:  we  do  not  like  coun- 
terparts' of  ourselves.  "Two  great  talkers  will  not  travel  far  together,"  is  a 
Spanish  saying;  I  will  add,  "Nor  two  silent  people";  we  naturally  love  our 
opposites. 

So  Francis  Ardry  came  to  see  me,  and  right  glad  I  was  to  see  him,  for 
I  had  just  flung  my  books  and  papers  aside,  and  was  wishing  for  a  little 
social  converse;  and  when  we  had  conversed  for  some  little  time  together, 
Francis  Ardry  proposed  that  we  should  go  to  the  play  to  see  Kean;  so  we 
went  to  the  play,  and  saw— not  Kean,  who  at  that  time  was  ashamed  to  show 
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himself,  but— a  man  who  was  not  ashamed  to  show  himself,  and  who  people 
said  was  a  much  better  man  than  Kean— as  I  have  no  doubt  he  was— though 
whether  he  was  a  better  actor  I  cannot  say,  for  I  never  saw  Kean. 

Two  or  three  evenings  after,  Francis  Ardry  came  to  see  me  again,  and 
again  we  went  out  together,  and  Francis  Ardry  took  me  to— shall  I  say?— 
why  not?— a  gaming  house,  where  I  saw  people  playing,  and  where  I  saw 
Francis  Ardry  play  and  lose  five  guineas,  and  where  I  lost  nothing,  because 
I  did  not  play,  though  I  felt  somewhat  inclined;  for  a  man  with  a  white  hat 
and  a  sparkling  eye  held  up  a  box  which  contained  something  which  rattled, 
and  asked  me  to  fling  the  bones.  "There  is  nothing  like  flinging  the  bones!" 
said  he,  and  then  I  thought  I  should  like  to  know  what  kind  of  thing  flinging 
the  bones  was;  I,  however,  restrained  myself.  "There  is  nothing  like  flinging 
the  bones!"  shouted  the  man,  as  my  friend  and  myself  left  the  room. 

Long  life  and  prosperity  to  Francis  Ardry!  but  for  him  I  should  not  have 
obtained  knowledge  which  I  did  of  the  strange  and  eccentric  places  of 
London.  Some  of  the  places  to  which  he  took  me  were  very  strange  places 
indeed!  but,  however  strange  the  places  were,  I  observed  that  the  inhabitants 
thought  there  were  no  places  like  their  several  places,  and  no  occupations 
like  their  several  occupations;  and  among  other  strange  places  to  which 
Francis  Ardry  conducted  me,  was  a  place  not  far  from  the  abbey  church 
of  Westminster. 

Before  we  entered  this  place  our  ears  were  greeted  by  a  confused  hubbub 
of  human  voices,  squealing  of  rats,  barking  of  dogs,  and  the  cries  of  various 
other  animals.  Here  we  beheld  a  kind  of  cock-pit,  around  which  a  great 
many  people,  seeming  of  all  ranks,  but  chiefly  of  the  lower,  were  gathered, 
and  in  it  we  saw  a  dog  destroy  a  great  many  rats  in  a  very  small  period; 
and  when  the  dog  had  destroyed  the  rats,  we  saw  a  fight  between  a  dog  and 
a  bear,  then  a  fight  between  two  dogs,  then 

After  the  diversions  of  the  day  were  over,  my  friend  introduced  me  tm 
the  genius  of  the  place,  a  small  man  of  about  five  feet  high,  with  a  very  sharp 
countenance,  and  dressed  in  a  brown  jockey  coat,  and  top  boots.  "Joey,"  said 
he,  "this  is  a  friend  of  mine."  Joey  nodded  to  me  with  a  patronising  air. 
"Glad  to  see  you,  sir!— want  a  dog?" 

"No,"  said  I. 

"You  have  got  one,  then— want  to  match  him?" 

"We  have  a  dog  at  home,"  said  I,  "in  the  country;  but  I  can't  say  I  should 
like  to  match  him.  Indeed,  I  do  not  like  dog-fighting." 

"Not  like  dog-fighting!"  said  the  man,  staring. 

"The  truth  is,  Joe,  that  he  is  just  come  to  town." 

"So  I  should  think;  he  looks  rather  green— not  like  dog-fighting!" 

"Nothing  like  it,  is  there,  Joey?" 

"I  should  think  not;  what  is  like  it?  A  time  will  come,  and  that  speedily, 
when  folks  will  give  up  everything  else,  and  follow  dog-fighting." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  I. 

"Think  so?  Let  me  ask  what  there  is  that  a  man  wouldn't  give  up  for  it?" 
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"Why,"  said  I,  modestly,  "there's  religion." 

"Religion!  How  you  talk.  Why,  there's  myself,  bred  and  born  an  Inde- 
pendent, and  intended  to  be  a  preacher,  didn't  I  give  up  religion  for  dog- 
fighting?  Religion,  indeed!  If  it  were  not  for  the  rascally  law,  my  pit  would 
fill  better  on  Sundays  than  any  other  time.  Who  would  go  to  church  when 
they  could  come  to  my  pit?  Religion!  why,  the  parsons  themselves  come 
to  my  pit;  and  I  have  now  a  letter  in  my  pocket  from  one  of  them,  asking 
me  to  send  him  a  dog." 

"Well,  then,  politics,"  said  I. 

"Politics!  Why,  the  gemmen  in  the  House  would  leave  Pitt  himself,  if  he 
were  alive,  to  come  to  my  pit.  There  were  three  of  the  best  of  them  here 
to-night,  all  great  horators.  Get  on  with  you,  what  comes  next? " 

"Why,  there's  learning  and  letters." 

"Pretty  things,  truly,  to  keep  people  from  dog-fighting!  Why,  there's  the 
young  gentlemen  from  the  Abbey  School  comes  here  in  shoals,  leaving 
books,  and  letters,  and  masters  too.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  rather  wish  they 
would  mind  their  letters,  for  a  more  precious  set  of  young  blackguards  I 
never  seed.  It  was  only  the  other  day  I  was  thinking  of  calling  in  a  constable 
for  my  own  protection,  for  I  thought  my  pit  would  have  been  torn  down 
by  them." 

Scarcely  knowing  what  to  say,  I  made  an  observation  at  random.  "You 
show  by  your  own  conduct,"  said  I,  "that  there  are  other  things  worth  fol- 
lowing besides  dog-fighting.  You  practise  rat-catching  and  badger-baiting  as 
well." 

The  dog-fancier  eyed  me  with  supreme  contempt. 

"Your  friend  here,"  said  he,  "might  well  call  you  a  new  one.  When  I  talks 
of  dog-fighting,  I  of  course  means  rat-catching  and  badger-baiting,  ay,  and 
bull-baiting  too,  just  as  when  I  speaks  religiously,  when  I  says  one  I  means 
not  one  but  three.  And  talking  of  religion  puts  me  in  mind  that  I  have  some- 
thing else  to  do  besides  chaffing  here,  having  a  batch  of  dogs  to  send  off  by 
this  night's  packet  to  the  Pope  of  Rome." 

But  at  last  I  had  seen  enough  of  what  London  had  to  show,  whether 
strange  or  common-place,  so  at  least  I  thought,  and  I  ceased  to  accompany 
my  friend  in  his  rambles  about  town,  and  to  partake  of  his  adventures.  Our 
friendship,  however,  still  continued  unabated,  though  I  saw,  in  consequence, 
less  of  him.  I  reflected  that  time  was  passing  on,  that  the  little  money  I  had 
brought  to  town  was  fast  consuming,  and  that  I  had  nothing  to  depend  upon 
but  my.  own  exertions  for  a  fresh  supply;  and  I  returned  with  redoubled 
application  to  my  pursuits. 

I  compiled  the  Chronicles  of  Newgate;  I  reviewed  books  for  the  Review 
established  on  an  entirely  new  principle;  and  I  occasionally  tried  my  best 
to  translate  into  German  portions  of  the  publisher's  philosophy.  In  this  last 
task  I  experienced  more  than  one  difficulty.  I  was  a  tolerable  German  scholar, 
it  is  true,  and  I  had  long  been  able  to  translate  from  German  into  English 
with  considerable  facility;  but  to  translate  from  a  foreign  language  into 
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your  own,  is  a  widely  different  thing  from  translating  from  your  own  into 
a  foreign  language;  and,  in  my  first  attempt  to  render  the  publisher  into 
German,  I  was  conscious  of  making  miserable  failures,  from  pure  ignorance 
of  German  grammar;  however,  by  the  assistance  of  grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries, and  by  extreme  perseverance,  I  at  length  overcame  all  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  German  language.  But  alas!  another  difficulty  re- 
mained, far  greater  than  any  connected  with  German— a  difficulty  connected 
with  the  language  of  the  publisher— the  language  which  the  great  man  em- 
ployed in  his  writings  was  very  hard  to  understand;  I  say  in  his  writings, 
for  his  colloquial  English  was  plain  enough.  Though  not  professing  to  be  a 
scholar,  he  was  much  addicted,  when  writing,  to  the  use  of  Greek  and  Latin 
terms,  not  as  other  people  used  them,  but  in  a  manner  of  his  own,  which  set 
the  authority  of  dictionaries  at  defiance;  the  consequence  was,  that  I  was 
sometimes  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  publisher. 
Many  a  quarter  of  an  hour  did  I  pass  at  this  period  staring  at  periods  of 
the  publisher,  and  wondering  what  he  could  mean,  but  in  vain,  till  at  last, 
with  a  shake  of  the  head,  I  would  snatch  up  the  pen,  and  render  the  pub- 
lisher literally  into  German.  Sometimes  I  was  almost  tempted  to  substitute 
something  of  my  own  for  what  the  publisher  had  written,  but  my  con- 
science interposed;  the  awful  words  Traduttore  traditore  commenced  ring- 
ing in  my  ears,  and  I  asked  myself  whether  I  should  be  acting  honourably 
towards  the  publisher,  who  had  committed  to  me  the  delicate  task  of  trans- 
lating him  into  German;  should  I  be  acting  honourably  towards  him,  in 
making  him  speak  in  German  in  a  manner  different  from  that  in  which  he 
expressed  himself  in  English?  No,  I  could  not  reconcile  such  conduct  with 
any  principle  of  honour;  by  substituting  something  of  my  own  in  lieu  of 
these  mysterious  passages  of  the  publisher,  I  might  be  giving  a  fatal  blow 
to  his  whole  system  of  philosophy.  Besides,  when  translating  into  English, 
had  I  treated  foreign  authors  in  this  manner?  Had  I  treated  the  minstrels 
of  the  Kaempe  Viser  in  this  manner?  No.  Had  I  treated  Ab  Gwilym  in  this 
manner?  Even  when  translating  his  Ode  to  the  Mist,  in  which  he  is  misty 
enough,  had  I  attempted  to  make  Ab  Gwilym  less  misty?  No;  on  referring 
to  my  translation,  I  found  that  Ab  Gwilym  in  my  hands  was  quite  as  misty 
as  in  his  own.  Then,  seeing  that  I  had  not  ventured  to  take  liberties  with 
people  who  had  never  put  themselves  into  my  hands  for  the  purpose  of  being 
rendered,  how  could  I  venture  to  substitute  my  own  thoughts  and  ideas  for 
the  publisher's,  who  had  put  himself  into  my  hands  for  that  purpose?  Forbid 
it  every  proper  feeling!— so  I  told  the  Germans  in  the  publisher's  own  way, 
the  publisher's  tale  of  an  apple  and  a  pear. 

I  at  first  felt  much  inclined  to  be  of  the  publisher's  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  theory  of  the  pear.  After  all,  why  should  the  earth  be  shaped  like  an 
apple,  and  not  like  a  pear?— it  would  certainly  gain  in  appearance  by  being 
shaped  like  a  pear.  A  pear  being  a  handsomer  fruit  than  an  apple,  the  pub- 
lisher is  probably  right,  thought  I,  and  I  will  say  that  he  is  right  on  this 
point  in  the  notice  which  I  am  about  to  write  of  his  publication  for  the 
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Review.  And  yet  I  don't  know,  said  I,  after  a  long  fit  of  musing— I  don't 
know  but  what  there  is  more  to  be  said  for  the  Oxford  theory.  The  world 
may  be  shaped  like  a  pear,  but  I  don't  know  that  it  is;  but  one  thing  I  know, 
which  is,  that  it  does  not  taste  like  a  pear;  I  have  always  liked  pears,  but  I 
don't  like  the  world.  The  world  to  me  tastes  much  more  like  an  apple,  and 
I  have  never  liked  apples.  I  will  uphold  the  Oxford  theory;  besides,  I  am 
writing  in  an  Oxford  Review,  and  am  in  duty  bound  to  uphold  the  Oxford 
theory.  So  in  my  notice  I  asserted  that  the  world  was  round;  I  quoted  Scrip- 
ture, and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  world  was  typified  by  the  apple  in 
Scripture,  both  as  to  shape  and  properties.  "An  apple  is  round,"  said  I,  "and 
the  world  is  round;  the  apple  is  a  sour,  disagreeable  fruit,  and  who  has  tasted 
much  of  the  world  without  having  his  teeth  set  on  edge?"  I,  however,  treated 
the  publisher,  upon  the  whole,  in  the  most  urbane  and  Oxford-like  manner; 
complimenting  him  upon  his  style,  acknowledging  the  general  soundness 
of  his  views,  and  only  differing  with  him  in  the  affair  of  the  apple  and  pear. 
I  did  not  like  reviewing  at  all— it  was  not  to  my  taste;  it  was  not  in  my 
"way;  I  liked  it  far  less  than  translating  the  publisher's  philosophy,  for  that 
was  something  in  the  line  of  one  whom  a  competent  judge  had  surnamed 
"Lavengro."  I  never  could  understand  why  reviews  were  instituted;  works 
of  merit  do  not  require  to  be  reviewed,  they  can  speak  for  themselves,  and 
require  no  praising;  works  of  no  merit  at  all  will  die  of  themselves,  they 
require  no  killing.  The  Review  to  which  I  was  attached  was,  as  has  been 
already  intimated,  established  on  an  entirely  new  plan;  it  professed  to  review 
all  new  publications,  which  certainly  no  Review  had  ever  professed  to  do 
before,  other  Reviews  never  pretending  to  review  more  than  one-tenth  of 
the  current  literature  of  the  day.  When  I  say  it  professed  to  review  all  new 
publications,  I  should  add,  which  should  be  sent  to  it;  for,  of  course,  the 
Review  would  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  publications,  the  authors 
of  which  did  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  Review.  I  don't  think, 
however,  that  the  Review  had  much  cause  to  complain  of  being  neglected; 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  publications  of  the 
day  were  sent  to  the  Review,  and  in  due  time  reviewed.  I  had  good  oppor- 
tunity of  judging.  I  was  connected  with  several  departments  of  the  Review, 
though  more  particularly  with  the  poetical  and  philosophic  ones.  An  English 
translation  of  Kant's  philosophy  made  its  appearance  on  my  table  the  day 
before  its  publication.  In  my  notice  of  this  work,  I  said  that  the  English 
shortly  hoped  to  give  the  Germans  a  quid  pro  quo.  I  believe  at  that  time 
authors  were  much  in  the  habit  of  publishing  at  their  own  expense.  All  the 
poetry  which  I  reviewed  appeared  to  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
authors.  If  I  am  asked  how  I  comported  myself,  under  all  circumstances,  as 
a  reviewer,  I  answer,  I  did  not  forget  that  I  was  connected  with  a  Review 
established  on  Oxford  principles,  the  editor  of  which  had  translated  Quin- 
tilian.  All  the  publications  which  fell  under  my  notice  I  treated  in  a  gentle- 
manly and  Oxford-like  manner,  no  personalities— no  vituperation— no  shabby 
insinuations;  decorum,  decorum  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Occasionally  a 
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word  of  admonition,  but  gently  expressed,  as  an  Oxford  under-graduate 
might  have  expressed  it,  or  master  of  arts.  How  the  authors  whose  publica- 
tions were  consigned  to  my  colleagues  were  treated  by  them  I  know  not; 
I  suppose  they  were  treated  in  an  urbane  and  Oxford-like  manner,  but  I  can- 
not say;  I  did  not  read  the  reviewals  of  my  colleagues,  I  did  not  read  my 
own  after  they  were  printed.  I  did  not  like  reviewing. 

Of  all  my  occupations  at  this  period  I  am  free  to  confess  I  liked  that 
of  compiling  the  Newgate  Lives  and  Trials  the  best;  that  is,  after  I  had  sur- 
mounted a  kind  of  prejudice  which  I  originally  entertained.  The  trials  were 
entertaining  enough;  but  the  lives— how  full  were  they  of  wild  and  racy 
adventures,  and  in  what  racy,  genuine  language  were  they  told.  What 
struck  me  most  with  respect  to  these  lives  was  the  art  which  the  writers, 
whoever  they  were,  possessed  of  telling  a  plain  story.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to 
tell  a  story  plainly  and  distinctly  by  mouth;  but  to  tell  one  on  paper  is  diffi- 
cult indeed,  so  many  snares  lie  in  the  way.  People  are  afraid  to  put  down 
what  is  common  on  paper,  they  seek  to  embellish  their  narratives,  as  they 
think,  by  philosophic  speculations  and  reflections;  they  are  anxious  to  shine," 
and  people  who  are  anxious  to  shine  can  never  tell  a  plain  story.  "So  I  went 
with  them  to  a  music  booth,  where  they  made  me  almost  drunk  with  gin, 
and  began  to  talk  their  flash  language,  which  I  did  not  understand,"  says,  or 
is  made  to  say,  Henry  Simms,  executed  at  Tyburn  some  seventy  years  before 
the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking.  I  have  always  looked  upon  this  sentence 
as  a  masterpiece  of  the  narrative  style,  it  is  so  concise  and  yet  so  very  clear. 
As  I  gazed  on  passages  like  this,  and  there  were  many  nearly  as  good  in  the 
Newgate  Lives,  I  often  sighed  that  it  was  not  my  fortune  to  have  to  render 
these  lives  into  German  rather  than  the  publisher's  philosophy— his  tale  of 
an  apple  and  pear. 

Mine  was  an  ill-regulated  mind  at  this  period.  As  I  read  over  the  lives 
of  these  robbers  and  pickpockets,  strange  doubts  began  to  arise  in  my  mind 
about  virtue  and  crime.  Years  before,  when  quite  a  boy,  as  in  one  of  the 
early  chapters  I  have  hinted,  I  had  been  a  necessitarian;  I  had  even  written 
an  essay  on  crime  (I  have  it  now  before  me,  penned  in  a  round,  boyish 
hand),  in  which  I  attempted  to  prove  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  crime  or 
virtue,  all  our  actions  being  the  result  of  circumstances  or  necessity.  These 
doubts  were  now  again  reviving  in  my  mind;  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me 
imagine  how,  taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  these  highwaymen, 
these  pickpockets,  should  have  been  anything  else  than  highwaymen  and 
pickpockets;  any  more  than  how,  taking  all  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion, Bishop  Latimer  (the  reader  is  aware  that  I  had  read  Fox's  Book  of 
Martyrs)  should  have  been  anything  else  than  Bishop  Latimer.  I  had  a  very 
ill-regulated  mind  at  that  period. 

My  own  peculiar  ideas  with  respect  to  everything  being  a  lying  dream 
began  also  to  revive.  Sometimes  at  midnight,  after  having  toiled  for  hours 
at  my  occupations,  I  would  fling  myself  back  on  my  chair,  look  about  the 
poor  apartment,  dimly  lighted  by  an  unsnuffed  candle,  or  upon  the  heaps 
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of  books  and  papers  before  me,  and  exclaim:  "Do  I  exist?  Do  these  things, 
which  I  think  I  see  about  me,  exist,  or  do  they  not?  Is  not  everything  a 
dream— a  deceitful  dream?  Is  not  this  apartment  a  dream— the  furniture  a 
dream?  The  publisher  a  dream— his  philosophy  a  dream?  Am  I  not  myself 
a  dream— dreaming  about  translating  a  dream?  I  can't  see  why  all  should  not 
be  a  dream;  what's  the  use  of  the  reality?"  And  then  I  would  pinch  myself, 
and  snuff  the  burdened  smoky  light.  "I  can't  see,  for  the  life  of  me,  the  use 
of  all  this;  therefore,  why  should  I  think  that  it  exists?  If  there  was  a  chance, 

a  probability  of  all  this  tending  to  anything,  I  might  believe;  but "  and 

then  I  would  stare  and  think,  and  after  some  time  shake  my  head  and  return 
again  to  my  occupations  for  an  hour  or  two;  and  then  I  would  perhaps 
shake,  and  shiver,  and  yawn,  and  look  wistfully  in  the  direction  of  my 
sleeping  apartment;  and  then,  but  not  wistfully,  at  the  papers  and  books 
before  me;  and  sometimes  I  would  return  to  my  papers  and  books;  but 
of tener  I  would  arise,  and,  after  another  yawn  and  shiver,  take  my  light,  and 
proceed  to  my  sleeping  chamber. 

They  say  that  light  fare  begets  light  dreams;  my  fare  at  that  time  was  light 
enough,  but  I  had  anything  but  light  dreams,  for  at  that  period  I  had  all  kind 
of  strange  and  extravagant  dreams,  and  amongst  other  things  I  dreamt  that 
the  v/hole  world  had  taken  to  dog-fighting;  and  that  I,  myself,  had  taken 
to  dog-fighting,  and  that  in  a  vast  circus  I  backed  an  English  bulldog  against 
the  bloodhound  of  the  Pope  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  XI 


One  day  I  found  myself  about  noon  at  the  bottom  of  Oxford  Street, 
where  it  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  road  which  leads  or  did  lead  to  Tot- 
tenham Court.  Happening  to  cast  my  eyes  around,  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
me  that  something  uncommon  was  expected;  people  were  standing  in  groups 
on  the  pavement— the  upstair  windows  of  the  houses  were  thronged  with 
faces,  especially  those  of  women,  and  many  of  the  shops  were  partly,  and 
not  a  few  entirely  closed.  What  could  be  the  reason  of  all  this?  All  at  once 
I  bethought  me  that  this  street  of  Oxford  was  no  other  than  the  far-famed 
Tyburn  way.  Oh,  oh,  thought  I,  an  execution;  some  handsome  young  robber 
is  about  to  be  executed  at  the  farther  end;  just  so,  see  how  earnestly  the 
women' are  peering;  perhaps  another  Harry  Simms— Gentleman  Harry  as 
they  called  him— is  about  to  be  carted  along  this  street  to  Tyburn  tree;  but 
then  I  remembered  that  Tyburn  tree  had  long  since  been  cut  down,  and  that 
criminals,  whether  young  or  old,  good-looking  or  ugly,  were  executed  be- 
fore the  big  stone  gaol,  which  I  had  looked  at  with  a  kind  of  shudder  during 
my  short  rambles  in  the  city.  What  could  be  the  matter?  Just  then  I  heard 
various  voices  cry  "There  it  comes!"  and  all  heads  were  turned  up  Oxford 
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Street,  down  which  a  hearse  was  slowly  coming:  nearer  and  nearer  it  drew; 
presently  it  was  just  opposite  the  place  where  I  was  standing,  when,  turning 
to  the  left,  it  proceeded  slowly  along  Tottenham  Road;  immediately  behind 
the  hearse  were  three  or  four  mourning  coaches,  full  of  people,  some  of 
which,  from  the  partial  glimpse  which  I  caught  of  them,  appeared  to  be 
foreigners;  behind  these  came  a  very  long  train  of  splendid  carriages,  all 
of  which,  without  one  exception,  were  empty. 

"Whose  body  is  in  that  hearse?"  said  I  to  a  dapper-looking  individual 
seemingly  a  shopkeeper,  who  stood  beside  me  on  the  pavement,  looking 
at  the  procession. 

"The  mortal  relics  of  Lord  Byron,"  said  the  dapper-looking  individual, 
mouthing  his  words  and  smirking,  "the  illustrious  poet,  which  have  been 
just  brought  from  Greece,  and  are  being  conveyed  to  the  family  vault  in 
shire." 

"An  illustrious  poet,  was  he? "  said  I. 

"Beyond  all  criticism,"  said  the  dapper  man;  "all  we  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion are  under  incalculable  obligation  to  Byron;  I  myself  in  particular,  have 
reason  to  say  so;  in  all  my  correspondence  my  style  is  formed  on  the  Byronic 
model." 

I  looked  at  the  individual  for  a  moment,  who  smiled  and  smirked  to  him- 
self applause,  and  then  I  turned  my  eyes  upon  the  hearse  proceeding  slowly 
up  the  almost  endless  street.  This  man,  this  Byron,  had  for  many  years  past 
been  the  demigod  of  England,  and  his  verses  the  daily  food  of  those  who 
read,  from  the  peer  to  the  draper's  assistant;  all  were  admirers,  or  rather 
worshippers,  of  Byron,  and  all  doated  on  his  verses;  and  then  I  thought 
of  those  who,  with  genius  as  high  as  his,  or  higher,  had  lived  and  died 
neglected.  I  thought  of  Milton  abandoned  to  poverty  and  blindness;  of 
witty  and  ingenious  Butler  consigned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  bailiffs;  and 
starving  Otway:  they  had  lived  neglected  and  despised,  and,  when  they  died, 
a  few  poor  mourners  only  had  followed  them  to  the  grave;  but  this  Byron 
had  been  made  a  half -god  of  when  living,  and  now  that  he  was  dead  he  was 
followed  by  worshipping  crowds,  and  the  very  sun  seemed  to  come  out  on 
purpose  to  grace  his  funeral.  And,  indeed,  the  sun,  which  for  many  days 
past  had  hidden  its  face  in  clouds,  shone  out  that  morn  with  wonderful  bril- 
liancy, flaming  upon  the  black  hearse  and  its  tall  ostrich  plumes,  the  mourn- 
ing coaches,  and  the  long  train  of  aristocratic  carriages  which  followed 
behind. 

"Great  poet,  sir,"  said  the  dapper-looking  man,  "great  poet,  but  unhappy." 

Unhappy?  yes,  I  had  heard  that  he  had  been  unhappy;  that  he  had  roamed 
about  a  fevered,  distempered  man,  taking  pleasure  in  nothing— that  I  had 
heard;  but  was  it  true?  was  he  really  unhappy?  was  not  this  unhappiness 
assumed,  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  interest  which  the  world  took  in 
him?  and  yet  who  could  say?  He  might  be  unhappy  and  with  reason.  Was 
he  a  real  poet,  after  all?  might  he  not  doubt  himself?  might  he  not  have  a 
lurking  consciousness  that  he  was  undeserving  of  the  homage  which  he  was 
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receiving?  that  it  could  not  last?  that  he  was  rather  at  the  top  of  fashion 
than  of  fame?  He  was  a  lordling,  a  glittering,  gorgeous  lordling:  and  he 
might  have  had  a  consciousness  that  he  owed  much  of  his  celebrity  to  being 
so;  he  might  have  felt  that  he  was  rather  at  the  top  of  fashion  than  of  fame. 
Fashion  soon  changes,  thought  I  eagerly  to  myself;  a  time  will  come,  and 
that  speedily,  when  he  will  be  no  longer  in  the  fashion;  when  this  idiotic 
admirer  of  his,  who  is  still  grinning  at  my  side,  shall  have  ceased  to  mould 
his  style  on  Byron's;  and  this  aristocracy,  squirearchy,  and  what  not,  who 
now  send  their  empty  carriages  to  pay  respect  to  the  fashionable  corpse, 
shall  have  transferred  their  empty  worship  to  some  other  animate  or  inani- 
mate thing.  Well,  perhaps  after  all  it  was  better  to  have  been  mighty  Milton 
in  his  poverty  and  blindness— witty  and  ingenious  Butler  consigned  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  bailiffs,  and  starving  Otway;  they  might  enjoy  more  real 
pleasure  than  this  lordling;  they  must  have  been  aware  that  the  world  would 
one  day  do  them  justice— fame  after  death  is  better  than  the  top  of  fashion 
in  life.  They  have  left  a  fame  behind  them  which  shall  never  die,  whilst  this 
lordling— a  time  will  come  when  he  will  be  out  of  fashion  and  forgotten. 
And  yet  I  don't  know;  didn't  he  write  "Guide  Harold"  and  that  ode?  Yes, 
he  wrote  "Childe  Harold"  and  that  ode.  Then  a  time  will  scarcely  come 
when  he  will  be  forgotten.  Lords,  squires  and  cockneys  may  pass  away,  but 
a  time  will  scarcely  come  when  "Childe  Harold"  and  that  ode  will  be  for- 
gotten. He  was  a  poet,  after  all,  and  he  must  have  known  it;  a  real  poet, 
equal  to — to — what  a  destiny!  rank,  beauty,  fashion,  immortality— he  could 
not  be  unhappy;  what  a  difference  in  the  fate  of  men— I  wish  I  could  think 
he  was  unhappy. 

I  turned  away. 

"Great  poet,  sir,"  said  the  dapper  man,  turning  away  too,  "but  unhappy 
—fate  of  genius,  sir;  I,  too,  am  frequently  unhappy." 

Hurrying  down  the  street  to  the  right,  I  encountered  Francis  Ardry. 

"What  means  the  multitude  yonder?"  he  demanded. 

"They  are  looking  after  the  hearse  which  is  carrying  the  remains  of  Byron 
up  Tottenham  Road." 

"I  have  seen  the  man,"  said  my  friend,  as  he  turned  back  the  way  he  had 
come,  "so  I  can  dispense  with  seeing  the  hearse— I  saw  the  living  man  at 
Venice— ah,  a  great  poet." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "a  great  poet,  it  must  be  so,  everybody  says  so— what  a  des- 
tiny! What  a  difference  in  the  fate  of  men;  but  'tis  said  he  was  unhappy; 
you  haye  seen  him,  how  did  he  look?" 

"Oh,  beautiful!" 

"But  did  he  look  happy?" 

"Why,  I  can't  say  he  looked  very  unhappy;  I  saw  him  with  two — very- 
fair  ladies;  but  what  is  it  to  you  whether  the  man  was  unhappy  or  not? 
Come,  where  shall  we  go— to  Joey's?  His  hugest  bear — " 

"Oh,  I  have  had  enough  of  bears,  I  have  just  been  worried  by  one." 

"The  publisher?" 
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"Yes." 

"Then  come  to  Joey's,  three  dogs  are  to  be  launched  at  his  bear:  as  they 
pin  him,  imagine  him  to  be  the  publisher." 

"No,"  said  I,  "I  am  good  for  nothing;  I  think  I  shall  stroll  to  London 
Bridge." 

"That's  too  far  for  me— farewell!" 

So  I  went  to  London  Bridge,  and  again  took  my  station  on  the  spot  by 
the  booth  where  I  had  stood  on  the  former  occasion.  The  booth,  however, 
was  empty;  neither  the  apple- woman  nor  her  stall  were  to  be  seen.  I  looked 
over  the  balustrade  upon  the  river;  the  tide  was  now,  as  before,  rolling 
beneath  the  arch  with  frightful  impetuosity.  As  I  gazed  upon  the  eddies  of 
the  whirlpool,  I  thought  within  myself  how  soon  human  life  would  become 
extinct  there;  a  plunge,  a  convulsive  flounder,  and  all  would  be  over.  When 
I  last  stood  over  that  abyss  I  had  felt  a  kind  of  impulse— a  fascination:  I  had 
resisted  it— I  did  not  plunge  into  it.  At  present  I  felt  a  kind  of  impulse  to 
plunge;  but  the  impulse  was  of  a  different  kind;  it  proceeded  from  a  loath- 
ing of  life.  I  looked  wistfully  at  the  eddies— what  had  I  to  live  for?— what, 
indeed!  I  thought  of  Brandt  and  Struensee,  and  Yeoman  Patch— should  I 
yield  to  the  impulse— why  not?  My  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  eddies.  All  of  a 
sudden  I  shuddered;  I  thought  I  saw  heads  in  the  pool;  human  bodies  wal- 
lowing confusedly;  eyes  turned  up  to  heaven  with  hopeless  horror;  was  that 

water,  or Where  was  the  impulse  now?  I  raised  my  eyes  from  the  pool, 

I  looked  no  more  upon  it— I  looked  forward,  far  down  the  stream  in  the 
distance.  "Ha!  what  is  that?  I  thought  I  saw  a  kind  of  Fata  Morgana,  green 
meadows,  waving  groves,  a  rustic  home;  but  in  the  far  distance— I  stared— I 
stared— a  Fata  Morgana— it  was  gone " 

I  left  the  balustrade  and  walked  to  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge,  where  I 
stood  for  some  time  contemplating  the  crowd;  I  then  passed  over  to  the 
other  side  with  the  intention  of  returning  home;  just  half-way  over  the 
bridge,  in  a  booth  immediately  opposite  the  one  in  which  I  had  formerly  be- 
held her,  sat  my  friend,  the  old  apple-woman,  huddled  up  behind  her  stall. 

"Well,  mother,"  said  I,  "how  are  you?"  The  old  woman  lifted  her  head 
with  a  startled  look. 

"Don't  you  know  me?"  said  I. 

"Yes,  I  think  I  do.  Ah,  yes,"  said  she,  as  her  features  beamed  with  recollec- 
tion, "I  know  you,  dear;  you  are  the  young  lad  that  gave  me  the  tanner. 
Well,  child,  got  anything  to  sell?" 

"Nothing  at  all,"  said  I. 

"Bad  luck?" 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "bad  enough,  and  ill  usage." 

"Ah,  I  suppose  they  caught  ye;  well,  child,  never  mind,  better  luck  next 
time;  I  am  glad  to  see  you." 

"Thank  you,"  said  I,  sitting  down  on  the  stone  bench;  "I  thought  you  had 
left  the  bridge— why  have  you  changed  your  side?" 

The  old  woman  shook. 
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"What  is  the  matter  with  you,"  said  I,  "are  you  ill?" 

"No,  child,  no;  only " 

"Only  what?  Any  bad  news  of  your  son?" 

"No,  child,  no;  nothing  about  my  son.  Only  low,  child— every  heart  has 
its  bitters." 

"That's  true,"  said  I;  "well,  I  don't  want  to  know  your  sorrows;  come, 
where's  the  book?" 

The  apple -woman  shook  more  violently  than  before,  bent  herself  down, 
and  drew  her  cloak  more  closely  about  her  than  before.  "Book,  child,  what 
book?" 

"Why,  blessed  Mary,  to  be  sure." 

"Oh,  that;  I  ha'n't  got  it,  child— I  have  lost  it,  have  left  it  at  home." 

"Lost  it,"  said  I;  "left  it  at  home— what  do  you  mean?  Come,  let  me  have  it." 

"I  ha'n't  got  it,  child." 

"I  believe  you  have  got  it  under  your  cloak." 

"Don't  tell  any  one,  dear;  don't— don't,"  and  the  apple-woman  burst  into 
tears. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  said  I,  staring  at  her. 

"You  want  to  take  my  book  from  me?" 

"Not  I,  I  care  nothing  about  it;  keep  it,  if  you  like,  only  tell  me  what's 
the  matter?" 

"Why,  all  about  that  book." 

"The  book?" 

"Yes,  they  wanted  to  take  it  from  me." 

"Who  did?" 

"Why,  some  wicked  boys.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.  Eight  or  ten  days  ago, 
I  sat  behind  my  stall,  reading  my  book;  all  of  a  sudden  I  felt  it  snatched  from 
my  hand;  up  I  started,  and  see  three  rascals  of  boys  grinning  at  me;  one  of 
them  held  the  book  in  his  hand.  'What  book  is  this? '  said  he,  grinning  at  it. 
'What  do  you  want  with  my  book? '  said  I,  clutching  at  it  over  my  stall,  'give 
me  my  book.'  'What  do  you  want  a  book  for?'  said  he,  holding  it  back;  'I 
have  a  good  mind  to  fling  it  into  the  Thames.'  'Give  me  my  book,'  I 
shrieked;  and,  snatching  at  it,  I  fell  over  my  stall,  and  all  my  fruit  was 
scattered  about.  Off  ran  the  boys— off  ran  the  rascal  with  my  book.  Oh  dear, 
I  thought  I  should  have  died;  up  I  got,  however,  and  ran  after  them  as  well 
as  I  could.  I  thought  of  my  fruit;  but  I  thought  more  of  my  book.  I  left  my 
fruit  and  ran  after  my  book.  'My  book!  my  book!'  I  shrieked,  'murder!  theft! 
robbery!'  I  was  near  being  crushed  under  the  wheels  of  a  cart;  but  I  didn't 
care— I  followed  the  rascals.  'Stop  them!  stop  them!'  I  ran  nearly  as  fast  as 
they— they  couldn't  run  very  fast  on  account  of  the  crowd.  At  last  some  one 
stopped  the  rascal,  whereupon  he  turned  round,  and  flinging  the  book  at  me, 
it  fell  into  the  mud;  well,  I  picked  it  up  and  kissed  it,  all  muddy  as  it  was. 
'Has  he  robbed  you?'  said  the  man.  'Robbed  me,  indeed;  why,  he  had  got  my 
book.'  'Oh,  your  book,'  said  the  man,  and  laughed,  and  let  the  rascal  go.  Ah, 
he  might  laugh,  but — " 
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"Well,  go  on." 

"My  heart  beats  so.  Well,  I  went  back  to  my  booth  and  picked  up  my 
stall  and  my  fruits,  what  I  could  find  of  them.  I  couldn't  keep  my  stall  for 
two  days,  I  got  such  a  fright,  and  when  I  got  round  I  couldn't  bide  the  booth 
where  the  thing  had  happened,  so  I  came  over  to  the  other  side.  Oh,  the 
rascals,  if  I  could  but  see  them  hanged." 

"For  what?" 

"Why  for  stealing  my  book." 

"I  thought  you  didn't  dislike  stealing,  that  you  were  ready  to  buy  things- 
there  was  your  son,  you  know " 

"Yes,  to  be  sure." 

"He  took  things." 

"To  be  sure  he  did." 

"But  you  don't  like  a  thing  of  yours  to  be  taken." 

"No,  that's  quite  a  different  thing;  what's  stealing  handkerchiefs,  and  that 
kind  of  thing,  to  do  with  taking  my  book;  there's  a  wide  difference— don't 
you  see?" 

"Yes,  I  see." 

"Do  you,  dear?  well,  bless  your  heart,  I'm  glad  you  do.  Would  you  like 
to  look  at  the  book? " 

"Well,  I  think  I  should." 

"Honour  bright?"  said  the  apple-woman,  looking  me  in  the  eyes. 

"Honour  bright,"  said  I,  looking  the  apple-woman  in  the  eyes. 

"Well  then,  dear,  here  it  is,"  said  she,  taking  it  from  under  her  cloak;  "read 
it  as  long  as  you  like,  only  get  a  little  farther  into  the  booth.  Don't  sit  so 
near  the  edge— you  might " 

I  went  deep  into  the  booth,  and  the  apple-woman,  bringing  her  chair 
round,  almost  confronted  me.  I  commenced  reading  the  book,  and  was  soon 
engrossed  by  it;  hours  passed  away,  once  or  twice  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  the 
apple-woman  was  still  confronting  me:  at  last  my  eyes  began  to  ache,  where- 
upon I  returned  the  book  to  the  apple-woman,  and  giving  her  another  tanner, 
walked  away. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Time  passed  away,  and  with  it  the  Review,  which,  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lisher's expectation,  did  not  prove  a  successful  speculation.  About  four 
months  after  the  period  of  its  birth  it  expired,  as  all  Reviews  must  for  which 
there  is  no  demand.  My  money  was  growing  short,  and  I  one  day  asked  pay 
for  my  labours  in  the  deceased  publication. 

"Sir,"  said  the  publisher,  "what  do  you  want  the  money  for? " 
"Merely  to  live  on,"  I  replied;  "it  is  very  difficult  to  live  in  this  town  with- 
out money." 
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"How  much  money  did  you  bring  with  you  to  town?"  demanded  the 
publisher. 

"Some  twenty  or  thirty  pounds,"  I  replied. 

"And  you  have  spent  it  already?" 

"No,"  said  I,  "not  entirely;  but  it  is  fast  disappearing." 

"Sir,"  said  the  publisher,  "I  believe  you  to  be  extravagant;  yes,  sir,  extrava- 
gant!" 

"On  what  grounds  do  you  suppose  me  to  be  so?" 

"Sir,"  said  the  publisher,  "you  eat  meat." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "I  eat  meat  sometimes:  what  should  I  eat?" 

"Bread,  sir,"  said  the  publisher;  "bread  and  cheese." 

"So  I  do,  sir,  when  I  am  disposed  to  indulge;  but  I  cannot  often  afford 
it— it  is  very  expensive  to  dine  on  bread  and  cheese,  especially  when  one  is 
fond  of  cheese,  as  I  am.  My  last  bread  and  cheese  dinner  cost  me  fourteen 
pence.  There  is  drink,  sir;  with  bread  and  cheese  one  must  drink  porter, 
sir." 

"Then,  sir,  eat  bread— bread  alone.  As  good  men  as  yourself  have  eaten 
bread  alone;  they  have  been  glad  to  get  it,  sir.  If  with  bread  and  cheese  you 
must  drink  porter,  sir,  with  bread  alone  you  can,  perhaps,  drink  water,  sir." 

However,  I  got  paid  at  last  for  my  writings  in  the  Review,  not,  it  is 
true,  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  but  in  certain  bills;  there  were  two  of 
them,  one  payable  at  twelve,  and  the  other  at  eighteen  months  after  date. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  turn  these  bills  to  any  account;  at  last  I 
found  a  person  who,  at  a  discount  of  only  thirty  per  cent.,  consented  to 
cash  them;  not,  however,  without  sundry  grimaces,  and,  what  was  still  more 
galling,  holding,  more  than  once,  the  unfortunate  papers  high  in  air  between 
his  forefinger  and  thumb.  So  ill,  indeed,  did  I  like  this  last  action,  that  I 
felt  much  inclined  to  snatch  them  away.  I  restrained  myself,  however,  for  I 
remembered  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  live  without  money,  and  that,  if  the 
present  person  did  not  discount  the  bills,  I  should  probably  find  no  one 
else  that  would. 

But  if  the  treatment  which  I  had  experienced  from  the  publisher,  previous 
to  making  this  demand  upon  him,  was  difficult  to  bear,  that  which  I  subse- 
quently underwent  was  far  more  so;  his  great  delight  seemed  to  consist  in 
causing  me  misery  and  mortification;  if,  on  former  occasions,  he  was  con- 
tinually sending  me  in  quest  of  lives  and  trials  difficult  to  find,  he  now  was 
continually  demanding  lives  and  trials  which  it  was  impossible  to  find,  the 
personages  whom  he  mentioned  never  having  lived,  nor  consequently  been 
tried.  Moreover,  some  of  my  best  lives  and  trials  which  I  had  corrected  and 
edited  with  particular  care,  and  on  which  I  prided  myself  no  little,  he  caused 
to  be  cancelled  after  they  had  passed  through  the  press.  Amongst  these  was 
the  life  of  "Gentleman  Harry."  "They  are  drugs,  sir,"  said  the  publisher, 
"drugs;  that  life  of  Harry  Simms  has  long  been  the  greatest  drug  in  the 
calendar— has  it  not,  Taggart?" 

Taggart  made  no  answer  save  by  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff.  The  reader  has, 
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I  hope,  not  forgotten  Taggart,  whom  I  mentioned  whilst  giving  an  account 
of  my  first  morning's  visit  to  the  publisher.  I  beg  Taggart's  pardon  for  hav- 
ing been  so  long  silent  about  him;  but  he  was  a  very  silent  man— yet  there 
was  much  in  Taggart— and  Taggart  had  always  been  civil  and  kind  to  me 
in  his  peculiar  way. 

"Well,  young  gentleman,"  said  Taggart  to  me  one  morning,  when  we 
chanced  to  be  alone  a  few  days  after  the  affair  of  the  cancelling,  "how  do 
you  like  authorship?" 

"I  scarcely  call  authorship  the  drudgery  I  am  engaged  in,"  said  I. 

"What  do  you  call  authorship?"  said  Taggart. 

"I  scarcely  know,"  said  I;  "that  is,  I  can  scarcely  express  what  I  think  it." 

"Shall  I  help  you  out? "  said  Taggart,  turning  round  his  chair,  and  looking 
at  me. 

"If  you  like,"  said  I. 

"To  write  something  grand,"  said  Taggart,  taking  snuff;  "to  be  stared  at 
—lifted  on  people's  shoulders " 

"Well,"  said  I,  "that  is  something  like  it." 

Taggart  took  snuff.  "Well,"  said  he,  "why  don't  you  write  something 
grand? " 

"I  have,"  said  I. 

"What?"  said  Taggart. 

"Why,"  said  I,  "there  are  those  ballads." 

Taggart  took  snuff. 

"And  those  wonderful  versions  from  Ab  Gwilym." 

Taggart  took  snuff  again. 

"You  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  snuff,"  said  I,  looking  at  him  angrily. 

Taggart  tapped  his  box. 

"Have  you  taken  it  long?" 

"Three-and-twenty  years." 

"What  snuff  do  you  take?" 

"Universal  mixture." 

"And  you  find  it  of  use?" 

Taggart  tapped  his  box. 

"In  what  respect?"  said  I. 

"In  many— there  is  nothing  like  it  to  get  a  man  through;  but  for  snuff  I 
should  scarcely  be  where  I  am  now." 

"Have  you  been  long  here?" 

"Three-and-twenty  years." 

"Dear  me,"  said  I;  "and  snuff  brought  you  through?  Give  me  a  pinch- 
pah,  I  don't  like  it,"  and  I  sneezed. 

"Take  another  pinch,"  said  Taggart. 

"No,"  said  I,  "I  don't  like  snuff." 

"Then  you  will  never  do  for  authorship— at  least  for  this  kind." 

"So  I  begin  to  think— what  shall  I  do?" 

Taggart  took  snuff. 
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"You  were  talking  of  a  great  work— what  shall  it  be?" 

Taggart  took  snuff. 

"Do  you  think  I  could  write  one?" 

Taggart  uplifted  his  two  forefingers  as  if  to  tap;  he  did  not,  however. 

"It  would  require  time,"  said  I,  with  half  a  sigh. 

Taggart  tapped  his  box. 

"A  great  deal  of  time;  I  really  think  that  my  ballads " 

Taggart  took  snuff. 

"If  published  would  do  me  credit.  I'll  make  an  effort,  and  offer  them  to 
some  other  publisher." 
Taggart  took  a  double  quantity  of  snuff. 

By  the  month  of  October  I  had,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  and  obstacles, 
accomplished  about  two-thirds  of  the  principal  task  which  I  had  under- 
taken, the  compiling  of  the  Newgate  lives;  I  had  also  made  some  progress  in 
translating  the  publisher's  philosophy  into  German.  But  about  this  time  I 
began  to  see  very  clearly  that  it  was  impossible  that  our  connection  should 
prove  of  long  duration;  yet,  in  the  event  of  my  leaving  the  big  man,  what 
other  resource  had  I?  another  publisher?  But  what  had  I  to  offer?  There 
were  my  ballads,  my  Ab  Gwilym;  but  then  I  thought  of  Taggart  and  his 
snuff,  his  pinch  of  snuff.  However,  I  determined  to  see  what  could  be  done, 
so  I  took  my  ballads  under  my  arm,  and  went  to  various  publishers;  some 
took  snuff,  others  did  not,  but  none  took  my  ballads  or  Ab  Gwilym,  they 
would  not  even  look  at  them.  One  asked  me  if  I  had  anything  else— he  was 
a  snuff -taker —I  said  yes;  and  going  home  returned  with  my  translation  of  the 
German  novel,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded.  After  keeping  it  for  a  fort- 
night, he  returned  it  to  me  on  my  visiting  him,  and,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
told  me  it  would  not  do.  There  were  marks  of  snuff  on  the  outside  of  the 
manuscript,  which  was  a  roll  of  paper  bound  with  red  tape,  but  there  were 
no  marks  of  snuff  on  the  interior  of  the  manuscript,  from  which  I  concluded 
that  he  had  never  opened  it. 

I  had  often  heard  of  one  Glorious  John,  who  lived  at  the  western  end  of 
the  town;  on  consulting  Taggart,  he  told  me  that  it  was  possible  that 
Glorious  John  would  publish  my  ballads  and  Ab  Gwilym,  that  is,  said  he, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  provided  you  can  see  him;  so  I  went  to  the  house 
where  Glorious  John  resided,  and  a  glorious  house  it  was,  but  I  could  not 
see  Glorious  John.  I  called  a  dozen  times,  but  I  never  could  see  Glorious 
John.  Twenty  years  after,  by  the  greatest  chance  in  the  world,  I  saw  Glorious 
John,  and  sure  enough  Glorious  John  published  my  books,  but  they  were 
different  books  from  the  first;  I  never  offered  my  ballads  or  Ab  Gwilym  to 
Glorious  John.  Glorious  John  was  no  snuff-taker.  He  asked  me  to  dinner, 
and  treated  me  with  superb  Rhenish  wine.  Glorious  John  is  now  gone  to 
his  rest,  but  I— what  was  I  going  to  say?— the  world  will  never  forget  Glori- 
ous John. 

So  I  returned  to  my  last  resource  for  the  time  then  being— to  the  pub- 
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lisher,  persevering  doggedly  in  my  labour.  One  day,  on  visiting  the  publisher, 
I  found  him  stamping  with  fury  upon  certain  fragments  of  paper. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "you  know  nothing  of  German;  I  have  shown  your  transla- 
tion of  the  first  chapter  of  my  Philosophy  to  several  Germans:  it  is  utterly 
unintelligible  to  them."  "Did  they  see  the  Philosophy?"  I  replied.  "They  did, 
sir,  but  they  did  not  profess  to  understand  English."  "No  more  do  I,"  I 
replied,  "if  that  Philosophy  be  English." 

The  publisher  was  furious— I  was  silent.  For  want  of  a  pinch  of  snuff,  I 
had  recourse  to  something  which  is  no  bad  substitute  for  a  pinch  of  snuff 
to  those  who  can't  take  it,  silent  contempt;  at  first  it  made  the  publisher  more 
furious,  as  perhaps  a  pinch  of  snuff  would;  it,  however,  eventually  calmed 
him,  and  he  ordered  me  back  to  my  occupations,  in  other  words,  the  com- 
pilation. To  be  brief,  the  compilation  was  completed,  I  got  paid  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  forthwith  left  him. 

He  was  a  clever  man,  but  what  a  difference  in  clever  men! 


CHAPTER  XIII 


It  was  past  mid-winter,  and  I  sat  on  London  Bridge,  in  company  with  the 
old  apple-woman:  she  had  just  returned  to  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  to  her 
place  in  the  booth  where  I  had  originally  found  her.  This  she  had  done  after 
repeated  conversations  with  me;  "she  liked  the  old  place  best,"  she  said, 
which  she  would  never  have  left  but  for  the  terror  which  she  experienced 
when  the  boys  ran  away  with  her  book.  So  I  sat  with  her  at  the  old  spot,  one 
afternoon  past  mid-winter,  reading  the  book,  of  which  I  had  by  this  time 
come  to  the  last  pages.  I  had  observed  that  the  old  woman  for  some  time 
past  had  shown  much  less  anxiety  about  the  book  than  she  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  I  was,  however,  not  quite  prepared  for  her  offering  to  make 
me  a  present  of  it,  which  she  did  that  afternoon;  when,  having  finished  it,  I 
returned  it  to  her,  with  many  thanks  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  I  had 
derived  from  its  perusal.  "You  may  keep  it,  dear,"  said  the  old  woman,  with 
a  sigh;  "you  may  carry  it  to  your  lodging,  and  keep  it  for  your  own." 

Looking  at  the  old  woman  with  surprise,  I  exclaimed:  "Is  it  possible  that 
you  are  willing  to  part  with  the  book  which  has  been  your  source  of  com- 
fort so  long?" 

Whereupon  the  old  woman  entered  into  a  long  history,  from  which  I 
gathered  that  the  book  had  become  distasteful  to  her;  she  hardly  ever  opened 
it  of  late,  she  said,  or  if  she  did,  it  was  only  to  shut  it  again;  also,  that  other 
things  which  she  had  been  fond  of,  though  of  a  widely  different  kind,  were 
now  distasteful  to  her.  Porter  and  beef-steaks  were  no  longer  grateful  to  her 
palate,  her  present  diet  chiefly  consisting  of  tea,  and  bread  and  butter. 

"Ah,"  said  I,  "you  have  been  ill,  and  when  people  are  ill,  they  seldom  like 
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the  things  which  give  them  pleasure  when  they  are  in  health."  I  learned, 
moreover,  that  she  slept  little  at  night,  and  had  all  kinds  of  strange  thoughts; 
that  as  she  lay  awake  many  things  connected  with  her  youth,  which  she  h?d 
quite  forgotten,  came  into  her  mind.  There  were  certain  words  that  came 
into  her  mind  the  night  before  the  last,  which  were  continually  humming 
in  her  ears:  I  found  that  the  words  were,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal." 

On  inquiring  where  she  had  first  heard  these  words,  I  learned  that  she 
had  read  them  at  school,  in  a  book  called  the  primer;  to  this  school  she  had 
been  sent  by  her  mother,  who  was  a  poor  widow,  who  followed  the  trade 
of  apple-selling  in  the  very  spot  where  her  daughter  followed  it  now.  It 
seems  that  the  mother  was  a  very  good  kind  of  woman,  but  quite  ignorant  of 
letters,  the  benefit  of  which  she  was  willing  to  procure  for  her  child;  and  at 
the  school  the  daughter  learned  to  read,  and  subsequently  experienced  the 
pleasure  and  benefit  of  letters,  in  being  able  to  read  the  book  which  she  found 
in  an  obscure  closet  of  her  mother's  house,  and  which  had  been  her  principal 
companion  and  comfort  for  many  years  of  her  life. 

But,  as  I  have  said  before,  she  was  now  dissatisfied  with  the  book,  and  with 
most  other  things  in  which  she  had  taken  pleasure;  she  dwelt  much  on  the 
words,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal";  she  had  never  stolen  things  herself,  but  then 
she  had  bought  things  which  other  people  had  stolen,  and  which  she  knew 
had  been  stolen;  and  her  dear  son  had  been  a  thief,  which  he  perhaps  would 
not  have  been  but  for  the  example  which  she  set  him  in  buying  things  from 
characters,  as  she  called  them,  who  associated  with  her. 

On  inquiring  how  she  had  become  acquainted  with  these  characters,  I 
learned  that  times  had  gone  hard  with  her;  that  she  had  married,  but  her 
husband  had  died  after  a  long  sickness,  which  had  reduced  them  to  great  dis- 
tress; that  her  fruit  trade  was  not  a  profitable  one,  and  that  she  had  bought 
and  sold  things  which  had  been  stolen  to  support  herself  and  her  son.  That 
for  a  long  time  she  supposed  there  was  no  harm  in  doing  so,  as  her  book 
was  full  of  entertaining  tales  of  stealing;  but  she  now  thought  that  the  book 
was  a  bad  book,  and  that  learning  to  read  was  a  bad  thing;  her  mother  had 
never  been  able  to  read,  but  had  died  in  peace,  though  poor. 

So  here  was  a  woman  who  attributed  the  vices  and  follies  of  her  life  to 
being  able  to  read;  her  mother,  she  said,  who  could  not  read,  lived  respect- 
ably, and  died  in  peace;  and  what  was  the  essential  difference  between  the 
mother  and  daughter,  save  that  the  latter  could  read?  But  for  her  literature 
she  might  in  all  probability  have  lived  respectably  and  honestly,  like  her 
mother',  and  might  eventually  have  died  in  peace,  which  at  present  she  could 
scarcely  hope  to  do.  Education  had  failed  to  produce  any  good  in  this 
poor  woman;  on  the  contrary,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  she  had  been 
injured  by  it.  Then  was  education  a  bad  thing?  Rousseau  was  of  opinion  that 
it  was;  but  Rousseau  was  a  Frenchman,  at  least  wrote  in  French,  and  I  cared 
not  the  snap  of  my  fingers  for  Rousseau.  But  education  has  certainly  been 
of  benefit  in  some  instances;  well,  what  did  that  prove,  but  that  partiality 
existed  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  world.  If  education  was  a 
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benefit  to  some,  why  was  it  not  a  benefit  to  others?  Could  some  avoid  abus- 
ing it,  any  more  than  others  could  avoid  turning  it  to  a  profitable  account? 
I  did  not  see  how  they  could;  this  poor  simple  woman  found  a  book  in  her 
mother's  closet;  a  book,  which  was  a  capital  book  for  those  who  could  turn 
it  to  the  account  for  which  it  was  intended;  a  book,  from  the  perusal  of 
which  I  felt  myself  wiser  and  better,  but  which  was  by  no  means  suited  to 
the  intellect  of  this  poor  simple  woman,  who  thought  that  it  was  written  in 
praise  of  thieving;  yet  she  found  it,  she  read  it,  and— and  I  felt  myself  getting 
into  a  maze;  what  is  right?  thought  I;  what  is  wrong?  Do  I  exist?  Does  the 
world  exist?  if  it  does,  every  action  is  bound  up  with  necessity. 

"Necessity!"  I  exclaimed,  and  cracked  my  ringer  joints. 

"Ah,  it  is  a  bad  thing,"  said  the  old  woman. 

"What  is  a  bad  thing? "  said  I. 

"Why,  to  be  poor,  dear." 

"You  talk  like  a  fool,"  said  I,  "riches  and  poverty  are  only  different  forms 
of  necessity." 

"You  should  not  call  me  a  fool,  dear;  you  should  not  call  your  own 
mother  a  fool." 

"You  are  not  my  mother,"  said  I. 

"Not  your  mother,  dear?— no,  no  more  I  am;  but  your  calling  me  fool 
put  me  in  mind  of  my  dear  son,  who  often  used  to  call  me  fool— and  you 
just  now  looked  as  he  sometimes  did,  with  a  blob  of  foam  on  your  lip." 

"After  all,  I  don't  know  that  you  are  not  my  mother." 

"Don't  you,  dear?  I'm  glad  of  it;  I  wish  you  would  make  it  out." 

"How  should  I  make  it  out?  who  can  speak  from  his  own  knowledge  as  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  birth?  Besides,  before  attempting  to  establish  our  re- 
lationship, it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  such  people  exist." 

"What  people,  dear?" 

"You  and  I." 

"Lord,  child,  you  are  mad;  that  book  has  made  you  so." 

"Don't  abuse  it,"  said  I;  "the  book  is  an  excellent  one,  that  is,  provided  it 
exists." 

"I  wish  it  did  not,"  said  the  old  woman;  "but  it  shan't  long;  I'll  burn  it,  or 
fling  it  into  the  river— the  voices  of  night  tell  me  to  do  so." 

"Tell  the  voices,"  said  I,  "that  they  talk  nonsense;  the  book,  if  it  exists,  is 
a  good  book,  it  contains  a  deep  moral;  have  you  read  it  all?" 

"All  the  funny  parts,  dear;  all  about  taking  things,  and  the  manner  it  was 
done;  as  for  the  rest,  I  could  not  exactly  make  it  out." 

"Then  the  book  is  not  to  blame;  I  repeat  that  the  book  is  a  good  book, 
and  contains  deep  morality,  always  supposing  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
morality,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  supposing  that  there  is  anything  at  all." 

"Anything  at  all!  Why,  a'n't  we  here  on  this  bridge,  in  my  booth,  with 
my  stall  and  my — " 

"Apples  and  pears,  baked  hot,  you  would  say— I  don't  know;  all  is  a 
mystery,  a  deep  question.  It  is  a  question,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
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whether  there  is  a  world,  and  consequently  apples  and  pears;  and,  provided 
there  be  a  world,  whether  that  world  be  like  an  apple  or  a  pear." 

"Don't  talk  so,  dear." 

"I  won't;  we  will  suppose  that  we  all  exist— world,  ourselves,  apples,  and 
pears:  so  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  book?" 

"Yes,  dear,  I  wish  you  would  take  it." 

"I  have  read  it,  and  have  no  further  use  for  it;  I  do  not  need  books:  in  a 
little  time,  perhaps,  I  shall  not  have  a  place  wherein  to  deposit  myself,  far 
less  books." 

"Then  I  will  fling  it  into  the  river." 

"Don't  do  that;  here,  give  it  me.  Now  what  shall  I  do  with  it?  you  were 
so  fond  of  it." 

"I  am  so  no  longer." 

"But  how  will  you  pass  your  time?  what  will  you  read?" 

"I  wish  I  had  never  learned  to  read,  or,  if  I  had,  that  I  had  only  read  the 
books  I  saw  at  school:  the  primer  or  the  other." 

"What  was  the  other?" 

"I  think  they  called  it  the  Bible:  all  about  God,  and  Job,  and  Jesus." 

"Ah,  I  know  it." 

"You  have  read  it?  is  it  a  nice  book— all  true?" 

"True,  true— I  don't  know  what  to  say;  but  if  the  world  be  true,  and  not 
all  a  lie,  a  fiction,  I  don't  see  why  the  Bible,  as  they  call  it,  should  not  be  true. 
By-the-bye,  what  do  you  call  Bible  in  your  tongue,  or,  indeed,  book  of 
any  kind?  as  Bible  merely  means  a  book." 

"What  do  I  call  the  Bible  in  my  language,  dear?" 

"Yes,  the  language  of  those  who  bring  you  things." 

"The  language  of  those  who  did,  dear;  they  bring  them  now  no  longer. 
They  call  me  fool,  as  you  did,  dear,  just  now;  they  call  kissing  the  Bible, 
which  means  taking  a  false  oath,  smacking  calf -skin." 

"That's  metaphor,"  said  I,  "English,  but  metaphorical;  what  an  odd  lan- 
guage! So  you  would  like  to  have  a  Bible— shall  I  buy  you  one?" 

"I  am  poor,  dear— no  money  since  I  left  off  the  other  trade." 

"Well,  then,  I'll  buy  you  one." 

"No,  dear,  no;  you  are  poor,  and  may  soon  want  the  money;  but  if  you 
can  take  me  one  conveniently  on  the  sly,  you  know— I  think  you  may,  for, 
,as  it  is  a  good  book,  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  harm  in  taking  it." 

"That  will  never  do,"  said  I,  "more  especially  as  I  should  be  sure  to  be 
caught,  .not  having  made  taking  of  things  my  trade;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll 
do— try  and  exchange  this  book  of  yours  for  a  Bible;  who  knows  for  what 
great  things  this  same  book  of  yours  may  serve? " 

"Well,  dear,"  said  the  old  woman,  "do  as  you  please;  I  should  like  to  see 
the— what  do  you  call  it?— Bible,  and  to  read  it,  as  you  seem  to  think  it  true." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "seem;  that  is  the  way  to  express  yourself  in  this  maze  of 
doubt— I  seem  to  think— these  apples  and  pears  seem  to  be— and  here  seems 
to  be  a  gentleman  who  wants  to  purchase  either  one  or  the  other." 
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A  person  had  stopped  before  the  apple-woman's  stall,  and  was  glancing 
now  at  the  fruit,  now  at  the  old  woman  and  myself;  he  wore  a  blue  mantle, 
and  had  a  kind  of  fur  cap  on  his  head;  he  was  somewhat  above  the  middle 
stature;  his  features  were  keen,  but  rather  hard;  there  was  a  slight  obliquity  in 
his  vision.  Selecting  a  small  apple,  he  gave  the  old  woman  a  penny;  then, 
after  looking  at  me  scrutinizingly  for  a  moment,  he  moved  from  the  booth 
in  the  direction  of  Southwark. 

"Do  you  know  who  that  man  is? "  said  I  to  the  old  woman. 

"No,"  said  she,  "except  that  he  is  one  of  my  best  customers:  he  frequently 
stops,  takes  an  apple,  and  gives  me  a  penny;  his  is  the  only  piece  of  money 
I  have  taken  this  blessed  day.  I  don't  know  him,  but  he  has  once  or  twice  sat 
down  in  the  booth  with  two  strange-looking  men— Mulattos,  or  Lascars,  I 
think  they  call  them." 

In  pursuance  of  my  promise  to  the  old  woman,  I  set  about  procuring  her 
a  Bible  with  all  convenient  speed,  placing  the  book  which  she  had  intrusted  to 
me  for  the  purpose  of  exchange  in  my  pocket.  I  went  to  several  shops,  and 
asked  if  Bibles  were  to  be  had:  I  found  that  there  were  plenty.  When,  how- 
ever, I  informed  the  people  that  I  came  to  barter,  they  looked  blank,  and 
declined  treating  with  me,  saying  that  they  did  not  do  business  in  that 
way.  At  last  I  went  into  a  shop  over  the  window  of  which  I  saw  written, 
"Books  bought  and  exchanged":  there  was  a  smartish  young  fellow  in  the 
shop,  with  black  hair  and  whiskers.  "You  exchange?"  said  I.  "Yes,"  said 
he,  "sometimes,  but  we  prefer  selling;  what  book  do  you  want?"  "A  Bible," 
said  I.  "Ah,"  said  he,  "there's  a  great  demand  for  Bibles  just  now;  all  kinds 
of  people  are  become  very  pious  of  late,"  he  added,  grinning  at  me;  "I  am 
afraid  I  can't  do  business  with  you,  more  especially  as  the  master  is  not  at 
home.  What  book  have  you  brought?"  Taking  the  book  out  of  my  pocket, 
I  placed  it  on  the  counter.  The  young  fellow  opened  the  book,  and  inspect- 
ing the  title-page,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  "What  do  you  laugh  for?"  said  I, 
angrily,  and  half  clenching  my  fist.  "Laugh!"  said  the  young  fellow;  "laugh! 
who  could  help  laughing?"  "I  could,"  said  I;  "I  see  nothing  to  laugh  at;  I 
want  to  exchange  this  book  for  a  Bible."  "You  do?"  said  the  young  fellow; 
"well,  I  dare  say  there  are  plenty  who  would  be  willing  to  exchange,  that  is, 
if  they  dared.  I  wish  master  were  at  home;  but  that  would  never  do,  either. 
Master's  a  family  man,  the  Bibles  are  not  mine,  and  master  being  a  family 
man,  is  sharp,  and  knows  all  his  stock;  I'd  buy  it  of  you,  but,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  am  quite  empty  here,"  said  he,  pointing  to  his  pocket,  "so  I  am  afraid 
we  can't  deal." 

Whereupon,  looking  anxiously  at  the  young  man,  "What  am  I  to  do?"  said 
I;  "I  really  want  a  Bible." 

"Can't  you  buy  one?"  said  the  young  man;  "have  you  no  money?" 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "I  have  some,  but  I  am  merely  the  agent  of  another;  I  came 
to  exchange,  not  to  buy;  what  am  I  to  do?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  young  man,  thoughtfully,  laying  down  the  book 
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on  the  counter;  "I  don't  know  what  you  can  do;  I  think  you  will  find  some 
difficulty  in  this  bartering  job,  the  trade  are  rather  precise."  All  at  once  he 
laughed  louder  than  before;  suddenly  stopping,  however,  he  put  on  a  very 
grave  look.  "Take  my  advice,"  said  he;  "there  is  a  firm  established  in  this 
neighbourhood  which  scarcely  sells  any  books  but  Bibles;  they  are  very 
rich,  and  pride  themselves  on  selling  their  books  at  the  lowest  possible  price; 
apply  to  them,  who  knows  but  what  they  will  exchange  with  you?" 

Thereupon  I  demanded  with  some  eagerness  of  the  young  man  the  direc- 
tion to  the  place  where  he  thought  it  possible  that  I  might  effect  the  ex- 
change—which direction  the  young  fellow  cheerfully  gave  me,  and,  as  I 
turned  away,  had  the  civility  to  wish  me  success. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  house  to  which  the  young  fellow  directed 
me;  it  was  a  very  large  house,  situated  in  a  square,  and  upon  the  side  of  the 
house  was  written  in  large  letters,  "Bibles,  and  other  religious  books." 

At  the  door  of  the  house  were  two  or  three  tumbrils,  in  the  act  of  being 
loaded  with  chests,  very  much  resembling  teachests;  one  of  the  chests  falling 
down,  burst,  and  out  flew,  not  tea,  but  various  books,  in  a  neat,  small  size, 
and  in  neat  leather  covers;  Bibles,  said  I,— Bibles,  doubtless.  I  was  not  quite 
right,  nor  quite  wrong;  picking  up  one  of  the  books,  I  looked  at  it  for  a 
moment,  and  found  it  to  be  the  New  Testament.  "Come,  young  lad,"  said  a 
man  who  stood  by,  in  the  dress  of  a  porter,  "put  that  book  down,  it  is  none 
of  yours;  if  you  want  a  book,  go  in  and  deal  for  one." 

Deal,  thought  I,  deal— the  man  seems  to  know  what  I  am  coming  about— 
and  going  in,  I  presently  found  myself  in  a  very  large  room.  Behind  a 
counter  two  men  stood  with  their  backs  to  a  splendid  fire,  warming  them- 
selves, for  the  weather  was  cold. 

Of  these  men  one  was  dressed  in  brown,  and  the  other  was  dressed  in 
black;  both  were  tall  men— he  who  was  dressed  in  brown  was  thin,  and  had 
a  particularly  ill-natured  countenance;  the  man  dressed  in  black  was  bulky, 
his  features  were  noble,  but  they  were  those  of  a  lion. 

"What  is  your  business,  young  man?"  said  the  precise  personage,  as  I 
stood  staring  at  him  and  his  companion. 

"I  want  a  Bible,"  said  I. 

"What  price,  what  size?"  said  the  precise-looking  man. 

"As  to  size,"  said  I,  "I  should  like  to  have  a  large  one— that  is,  if  you  can 
afford  me  one— I  do  not  come  to  buy." 

"Oh,  friend,"  said  the  precise-looking  man,  "if  you  come  here  expecting 
to  have  a  Bible  for  nothing,  you  are  mistaken— we " 

"I  would  scorn  to  have  a  Bible  for  nothing,"  said  I,  "or  anything  else;  I 
came  not  to  beg,  but  to  barter;  there  is  no  shame  in  that,  especially  in  a 
country  like  this,  where  all  folks  barter." 

"Oh,  we  don't  barter,"  said  the  precise  man,  "at  least  Bibles;  you  had  better 
depart." 

"Stay,  brother,"  said  the  man  with  the  countenance  of  a  lion,  "let  us  ask 
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a  few  questions;  this  may  be  a  very  important  case;  perhaps  the  young  man 
has  had  convictions." 

"Not  I,"  I  exclaimed,  "I  am  convinced  of  nothing,  and  with  regard  to  the 
Bible-I  don't  believe — -" 

"Hey!"  said  the  man  with  the  lion  countenance,  and  there  he  stopped. 
But  with  that  "Hey,"  the  walls  of  the  house  seemed  to  shake,  the  windows 
rattled,  and  the  porter  whom  I  had  seen  in  front  of  the  house  came  running 
up  the  steps,  and  looked  into  the  apartment  through  the  glass  of  the  door. 

There  was  silence  for  about  a  minute— the  same  kind  of  silence  which  suc- 
ceeds a  clap  of  thunder. 

At  last  the  man  with  the  lion  countenance,  who  had  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  me,  said  calmly:  "Were  you  about  to  say  that  you  don't  believe  in 
the  Bible,  young  man?" 

"No  more  than  in  anything  else,"  said  I;  "you  were  talking  of  convictions 
—I  have  no  convictions.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  in  the  Bible  till  one  is  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  Bible." 

"He  seems  to  be  insane,"  said  the  prim-looking  man,  "we  had  better  order 
the  porter  to  turn  him  out." 

"I  am  by  no  means  certain,"  said  I,  "that  the  porter  could  turn  me  out; 
always  provided  there  is  a  porter,  and  this  system  of  ours  be  not  a  lie,  and 
a  dream." 

"Come,"  said  the  lion-looking  man,  impatiently,  "a  truce  with  this  non- 
sense. If  the  porter  cannot  turn  you  out,  perhaps  some  other  person  can; 
but  to  the  point— you  want  a  Bible?" 

"I  do,"  said  I,  "but  not  for  myself;  I  was  sent  by  another  person  to  offer 
something  in  exchange  for  one." 

"And  who  is  that  person?" 

"A  poor  old  woman,  who  has  had  what  you  call  convictions— heard  voices, 
or  thought  she  heard  them— I  forgot  to  ask  her  whether  they  were  loud  ones." 

"What  has  she  sent  to  offer  in  exchange?"  said  the  man,  without  taking 
any  notice  of  the  concluding  part  of  my  speech. 

"A  book,"  said  I. 

"Let  me  see  it." 

"Nay,  brother,"  said  the  precise  man,  "this  will  never  do;  if  we  once 
adopt  the  system  of  barter,  we  shall  have  all  the  holders  of  useless  rubbish  in 
the  town  applying  to  us." 

"I  wish  to  see  what  he  has  brought,"  said  the  other;  "perhaps  Baxter,  or 
Jewell's  Apology,  either  of  which  would  make  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
collection.  Well,  young  man,  what's  the  matter  with  you? " 

I  stood  like  one  petrified;  I  had  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket— the  book 
was  gone.  s 

"What's  the  matter?"  repeated  the  man  with  the  lion  countenance,  in  a 
voice  very  much  resembling  thunder. 

"I  have  it  not— I  have  lost  it!" 
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"A  pretty  story,  truly,"  said  the  precise-looking  man,  "lost  it!" 

"You  had  better  retire,"  said  the  other. 

"How  shall  I  appear  before  the  party  who  intrusted  me  with  the  book? 
She  will  certainly  think  that  I  have  purloined  it,  notwithstanding  all  I  can 
say;  nor,  indeed,  can  I  blame  her— appearances  are  certainly  against  me." 

"They  are  so— you  had  better  retire." 

I  moved  towards  the  door.  "Stay,  young  man,  one  word  more;  there  is 
only  one  way  of  proceeding  which  would  induce  me  to  believe  that  you 
are  sincere." 

"What  is  that? "  said  I,  stopping  and  looking  at  him  anxiously. 

"The  purchase  of  a  Bible." 

"Purchase!"  said  I,  "purchase!  I  came  not  to  purchase,  but  to  barter;  such 
was  my  instruction,  and  how  can  I  barter  if  I  have  lost  the  book?" 

The  other  made  no  answer,  and  turning  away  I  made  for  the  door;  all  of 
a  sudden  I  started,  and  turning  round,  "Dear  me,"  said  I,  "it  has  just  come 
into  my  head,  that  if  the  book  was  lost  by  my  negligence,  as  it  must  have 
been,  I  have  clearly  a  right  to  make  it  good." 

No  answer. 

"Yes,"  I  repeated,  "I  have  clearly  a  right  to  make  it  good;  how  glad  I  am! 
see  the  effect  of  a  little  reflection.  I  will  purchase  a  Bible  instantly,  that  is,  if 
I  have  not  lost "  and  with  considerable  agitation  I  felt  in  my  pocket. 

The  prim-looking  man  smiled:  "I  suppose,"  said  he,  "that  he  has  lost  his 
money  as  well  as  book." 

"No,"  said  I,  "I  have  not";  and  pulling  out  my  hand  I  displayed  no  less 
sum  than  three  half-crowns. 

"O,  noble  goddess  of  the  Mint!"  as  Dame  Charlotta  Nordenflycht,  the 
Swede,  said  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  "great  is  thy  power;  how  ener- 
getically the  possession  of  thee  speaks  in  favour  of  man's  character!" 

"Only  half  a  crown  for  this  Bible?"  said  I,  putting  down  the  money,  "it 
is  worth  three";  and  bowing  to  the  man  of  the  noble  features,  I  departed 
with  my  purchase. 

"Queer  customer,"  said  the  prim-looking,  man,  as  I  was  about  to  close  the 
door— "don't  like  him." 

"Why,  as  to  that,  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say,"  said  he  of  the  countenance 
of  a  lion. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


A  few  days  after  the  occurrence  of  what  is  recorded  in  the  last  chapter, 
as  I  was  wandering  in  the  City,  chance  directed  my  footsteps  to  an  alley 
leading  from  one  narrow  street  to  another  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheap- 
side.  Just  before  I  reached  the  mouth  of  the  alley,  a  man  in  a  greatcoat, 
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closely  followed  by  another,  passed  it;  and,  at  the  moment  in  which  they 
were  passing,  I  observed  the  man  behind  snatch  something  from  the  pocket 
of  the  other;  whereupon,  darting  into  the  street,  I  seized  the  hindermost  man 
by  the  collar,  crying  at  the  same  time  to  the  other,  "My  good  friend,  this 
person  has  just  picked  your  pocket." 

The  individual  whom  I  addressed,  turning  round  with  a  start,  glanced  at 
me,  and  then  at  the  person  whom  I  held.  London  is  the  place  for  strange 
rencounters.  It  appeared  to  me  that  I  recognised  both  individuals— the  man 
whose  pocket  had  been  picked  and  the  other;  the  latter  now  began  to 
struggle  violently;  "I  have  picked  no  one's  pocket,"  said  he.  "Rascal,"  said 
the  other,  "you  have  got  my  pocket-book  in  your  bosom."  "No,  I  have  not," 
said  the  other;  and  struggling  more  violently  than  before,  the  pocket-book 
dropped  from  his  bosom  upon  the  ground. 

The  other  was  now  about  to  lay  hands  upon  the  fellow,  who  was  still 
struggling.  "You  had  better  take  up  your  book,"  said  I;  "I  can  hold  him." 
He  followed  my  advice,  and,  taking  up  his  pocket-book,  surveyed  my  pris- 
oner with  a  ferocious  look,  occasionally  glaring  at  me.  Yes,  I  had  seen  him 
before— it  was  the  stranger  whom  I  had  observed  on  London  Bridge,  by  the 
stall  of  the  old  apple-woman,  with  the  cap  and  cloak;  but,  instead  of  these, 
he  now  wore  a  hat  and  greatcoat.  "Well,"  said  I,  at  last,  "what  am  I  to  do 
with  this  gentleman  of  ours?"  nodding  to  the  prisoner,  who  had  now  left 
off  struggling.  "Shall  I  let  him  go?" 

"Go!"  said  the  other;  "go!  The  knave— the  rascal;  let  him  go,  indeed!  Not 
so,  he  shall  go  before  the  Lord  Mayor.  Bring  him  along." 

"Oh,  let  me  go,"  said  the  other;  "let  me  go;  this  is  the  first  offence,  I  as- 
sure ye— the  first  time  I  ever  thought  to  do  anything  wrong." 

"Hold  your  tongue,"  said  I,  "or  I  shall  be  angry  with  you.  If  I  am  not  very 
much  mistaken,  you  once  attempted  to  cheat  me." 

"I  never  saw  you  before  in  all  my  life,"  said  the  fellow,  though  his  coun- 
tenance seemed  to  belie  his  words. 

"That  is  not  true,"  said  I;  "  you  are  the  man  who  attempted  to  cheat  me 
of  one-and-ninepence  in  the  coach-yard,  on  the  first  morning  of  my  arrival 
in  London." 

"I  don't  doubt  it,"  said  the  other;  "a  confirmed  thief";  and  here  his  tones 
became  peculiarly  sharp;  "I  would  fain  see  him  hanged— crucified.  Drag 
him  along." 

"I  am  no  constable,"  said  I;  "you  have  got  your  pocket-book— I  would 
rather  you  would  bid  me  let  him  go." 

"Bid  you  let  him  go!"  said  the  other  almost  furiously,  "I  command— stay, 
what  was  I  going  to  say?  I  was  forgetting  myself,"  he  observed  more  gently; 
"but  he  stole  my  pocket-book;  if  you  did  but  know  what  it  contained." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "if  it  contains  anything  valuable,  be  the  more  thankful  that 
you  have  recovered  it;  as  for  the  man,  I  will  help  you  to  take  him  where 
you  please;  but  I  wish  you  would  let  him  go." 

The  stranger  hesitated,  and  there  was  an  extraordinary  play  of  emotion  in 
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his  features;  he  looked  ferociously  at  the  pick-pocket,  and,  more  than  once, 
somewhat  suspiciously  at  myself;  at  last  his  countenance  cleared,  and,  with 
a  good  grace,  he  said,  "Well,  you  have  done  me  a  great  service,  and  you 
fiave  my  consent  to  let  him  go;  but  the  rascal  shall  not  escape  with  impu- 
nity," he  exclaimed  suddenly,  as  I  let  the  man  go,  and  starting  forward,  be- 
fore the  fellow  could  escape,  he  struck  him  a  violent  blow  on  the  face.  The 
man  staggered,  and  had  nearly  fallen;  recovering  himself,  however,  he  said: 
"I  tell  you  what,  my  fellow,  if  I  ever  meet  you  in  this  street  in  a  dark  night, 
and  I  have  a  knife  about  me,  it  shall  be  the  worse  for  you;  as  for  you,  young 
man,"  said  he  to  me;  but,  observing  that  the  other  was  making  towards  him, 
he  left  whatever  he  was  about  to  say  unfinished,  and,  taking  to  his  heels,  was 
out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 

The  stranger  and  myself  walked  in  the  direction  of  Cheapside,  the  way 
in  which  he  had  been  originally  proceeding;  he  was  silent  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, at  length  he  said:  "You  have  really  done  me  a  great  service,  and  I 
should  be  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  it.  I  am  a  merchant;  and  a  mer- 
chant's pocket-book,  as  you  perhaps  know,  contains  many  things  of  impor- 
tance; but  young  man,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  think  I  have  seen  you  before;  I 
thought  so  at  first,  but  where  I  cannot  exactly  say:  where  was  it?"  I  men- 
tioned London  Bridge  and  the  old  apple-woman.  "Oh,"  said  he,  and  smiled, 
and  there  was  something  peculiar  in  his  smile,  "I  remember  now.  Do  you 
frequently  sit  on  London  Bridge?"  "Occasionally,"  said  I;  "that  old  woman  is 
an  old  friend  of  mine."  "Friend?"  said  the  stranger,  "I  am  glad  of  it,  for  I 
shall  know  where  to  find  you.  At  present  I  am  going  to  'Change;  time  you 
know  is  precious  to  a  merchant."  We  were  by  this  time  close  to  Cheapside. 
"Farewell,"  said  he,  "I  shall  not  forget  this  service.  I  trust  we  shall  soon  meet 
again."  He  then  shook  me  by  the  hand  and  went  his  way. 

The  next  day,  as  I  was  seated  beside  the  old  woman  in  the  booth,  the 
stranger  again  made  his  appearance,  and  after  a  word  or  two,  sat  down  be- 
side me;  the  old  woman  was  sometimes  reading  the  Bible,  which  she  had 
already  had  two  or  three  days  in  her  possession,  and  sometimes  discoursing 
with  me.  Our  discourse  rolled  chiefly  on  philological  matters. 

"What  do  you  call  bread  in  your  language?"  said  I. 

"You  mean  the  language'  of  those  who  bring  me  things  to  buy,  or  who 
did;  for,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  sha'n't  buy  any  more;  it's  no  language  of 
mine,  dear— they  call  bread  pannam  in  their  language." 

"Pannam!"  said  I,  "pannam!  evidently  connected  with,  if  not  derived 
from,  the  Latin  panis;  even  as  the  word  tanner,  which  signifieth  a  sixpence, 
is  connected  with,  if  not  derived  from,  the  Latin  tener,  which  is  itself  con- 
nected with,  if  not  derived  from,  tawno  or  tawner,  which,  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Petulengro,  signifieth  a  sucking  child.  Let  me  see,  what  is  the  term 
for  bread  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Petulengro?  Morro,  or  manro,  as  I  have 
sometimes  heard  it  called;  is  there  not  some  connection  between  these  words 
and  panis?  Yes,  I  think  there  is;  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  morro,  manro, 
and  panis  were  connected,  perhaps  derived  from  the  same  root;  but  what  is 
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that  root?  I  don't  know— I  wish  I  did;  though,  perhaps,  I  should  not  be  the 
happier.  Morro— manro!  I  rather  think  morro  is  the  oldest  form;  it  is  easier 
to  say  morro  than  manro.  Morro!  Irish,  aran;  Welsh,  bara;  English,  bread. 
I  can  see  a  resemblance  between  all  the  words,  and  pannam  too;  and  I  rather 
think  that  the  Petulengrian  word  is  the  elder.  How  odd  it  would  be  if  the 
language  of  Mr.  Petulengro  should  eventually  turn  out  to  be  the  mother  of 
all  the  languages  in  the  world;  yet  it  is  certain  that  there  are  some  languages 
in  which  the  terms  for  bread  have  no  connection  with  the  word  used  by  Mr. 
Petulengro,  notwithstanding  that  those  languages,  in  many  other  points, 
exhibit  a  close  affinity  to  the  language  of  the  horseshoe  master:  for  example, 
bread,  in  Hebrew,  is  Laham,  which  assuredly  exhibits  little  similitude  to  the 
word  used  by  the  aforesaid  Petulengro.  In  Armenian  it  is " 

"Zhats!"  said  the  stranger  starting  up.  "By  the  Patriarch  and  the  Three 
Holy  Churches,  this  is  wonderful!  How  came  you  to  know  aught  of 
Armenian?" 

Just  as  I  was  about  to  reply  to  the  interrogation  of  my  new-formed 
acquaintance,  a  man,  with  a  dusky  countenance,  probably  one  of  the  Lascars, 
or  Mulattos,  of  whom  the  old  woman  had  spoken,  came  up  and  whispered 
to  him,  and  with  this  man  he  presently  departed,  not  however  before  he 
had  told  me  the  place  of  his  abode,  and  requested  me  to  visit  him. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  I  called  at  the  house  which  he  had  indi- 
cated. It  was  situated  in  a  dark  and  narrow  street,  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Bank.  I  entered  a  counting-room,  in  which  a 
solitary  clerk,  with  a  foreign  look,  was  writing.  The  stranger  was  not  at 
home;  returning  the  next  day,  however,  I  met  him  at  the  door  as  he  was 
about  to  enter;  he  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand.  "I  am  glad  to  see  you," 
said  he,  "follow  me,  I  was  just  thinking  of  you."  He  led  me  through  the 
counting-room  to  an  apartment  up  a  flight  of  stairs;  before  ascending,  how- 
ever, he  looked  into  the  book  in  which  the  foreign-visaged  clerk  was  writ- 
ing, and,  seemingly  not  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  was  executing 
his  task,  he  gave  him  two  or  three  cuffs,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that 
he  deserved  crucifixion. 

The  apartment  above  stairs,  to  which  he  led  me,  was  large,  with  three 
windows  which  opened  upon  the  street.  The  walls  were  hung  with  wired 
cases,  apparently  containing  books.  There  was  a  table  and  two  or  three 
chairs;  but  the  principal  article  of  furniture  was  a  long  sofa,  extending  from 
the  door  by  which  we  entered  to  the  farther  end  of  the  apartment.  Seating 
himself  upon  the  sofa,  my  new  acquaintance  motioned  me  to  a  seat  beside 
him,  and  then,  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  repeated  his  former  inquiry.  "In 
the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful,  how  came  you  to  know  aught  of  my 
language?" 

"There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  that,"  said  I;  "we  are  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  philological  age,  every  one  studies  languages:  that  is,  every  one 
who  is  fit  for  nothing  else;  philology  being  the  last  resource  of  dulness  and 
ennui,  I  have  got  a  little  in  advance  of  the  throng,  by  mastering  the  Armen- 
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ian  alphabet;  but  I  foresee  the  time  when  every  unmarriageable  miss,  and 
desperate  blockhead,  will  likewise  have  acquired  the  letters  of  Mesroub,  and 
will  know  the  term  for  bread,  in  Armenian,  and  perhaps  that  for  wine." 

"Kini,"  said  my  companion;  "and  that  and  the  other  word  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  duties  of  hospitality.  Will  you  eat  bread  and  drink  wine  with  me?" 

"Willingly,"  said  I.  Whereupon  my  companion,  unlocking  a  closet,  pro- 
duced on  a  silver  salver,  a  loaf  of  bread,  with  a  silver-handled  knife,  and 
wine  in  a  silver  flask,  with  cups  of  the  same  metal.  "I  hope  you  like  my 
fare,"  said  he,  after  we  had  both  eaten  and  drunk. 

"I  like  your  bread,"  said  I,  "for  it  is  stale;  I  like  not  your  wine,  it  is  sweet, 
and  I  hate  sweet  wine." 

"It  is  wine  of  Cyprus,"  said  my  entertainer;  and,  when  I  found  that  it 
was  wine  of  Cyprus,  I  tasted  it  again,  and  the  second  taste  pleased  me  much 
better  than  the  first,  notwithstanding  that  I  still  thought  it  somewhat  sweet. 
"So,"  said  I,  after  a  pause,  looking  at  my  companion,  "you  are  an  Armenian." 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "an  Armenian  born  in  London,  but  not  less  an  Armenian 
on  that  account.  My  father  was  a  native  of  Ispahan,  one  of  the  celebrated 
Armenian  colony  which  was  established  there  shortly  after  the  time  of  the 
dreadful  hunger,  which  drove  the  children  of  Haik  in  swarms  from  their 
original  country,  and  scattered  them  over  most  parts  of  the  eastern  and 
western  world.  In  Ispahan  he  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  follow- 
ing mercantile  pursuits  with  considerable  success.  Certain  enemies,  however, 
having  accused  him  to  the  despot  of  the  place,  of  using  seditious  language, 
he  was  compelled  to  flee,  leaving  most  of  his  property  behind.  Travelling 
in  the  direction  of  the  west,  he  came  at  last  to  London,  where  he  estab- 
lished himself,  and  where  he  eventually  died,  leaving  behind  a  large  property 
and  myself,  his  only  child,  the  fruit  of  a  marriage  with  an  Armenian  English 
woman,  who  did  not  survive  my  birth  more  than  three  months." 

The  Armenian  then  proceeded  to  tell  me  that  he  had  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  his  father,  which  seemed  to  embrace  most  matters,  from  buying  silks 
of  Lascars,  to  speculating  in  the  funds,  and  that  he  had  considerably  in- 
creased the  property  which  his  father  had  left  him.  He  candidly  confessed 
that  he  was  wonderfully  fond  of  gold,  and  said  there  was  nothing  like  it 
for  giving  a  person  respectability  and  consideration  in  the  world;  to  which 
assertion  I  made  no  answer,  being  not  exactly  prepared  to  contradict  it. 

And,  when  he  had  related  to  me  his  history,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  know 
something  more  of  myself,  whereupon  I  gave  him  the  outline  of  my  history, 
concluding  with  saying:  "I  am  now  a  poor  author,  or  rather  a  philologist, 
upon  the  streets  of  London,  possessed  of  many  tongues,  which  I  find  of  no 
use  in  the  world." 

"Learning  without  money  is  anything  but  desirable,"  said  the  Armenian, 
"as  it  unfits  a  man  for  humble  occupations.  It  is  true  that  it  may  occasion- 
ally beget  him  friends;  I  confess  to  you  that  your  understanding  something 
of  my  language  weighs  more  with  me  than  the  service  you  rendered  me  in 
rescuing  my  pocket-book  the  other  day  from  the  claws  of  that  scoundrel 
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whom  I  yet  hope  to  see  hanged,  if  not  crucified,  notwithstanding  there  were 
in  that  pocket-book  papers  and  documents  of  considerable  value.  Yes,  that 
circumstance  makes  my  heart  warm  towards  you,  for  I  am  proud  of  my 
language— as  I  indeed  well  may  be— what  a  language,  noble  and  energetic! 
quite  original,  differing  from  all  others  both  in  words  and  structure." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  said  I;  "many  languages  resemble  the  Armenian  both 
in  structure  and  words." 

"For  example?"  said  the  Armenian. 

"For  example,"  said  I,  "the  English." 

"The  English,"  said  the  Armenian;  "show  me  one  word  in  which  the 
English  resembles  the  Armenian." 

"You  walk  on  London  Bridge,"  said  I. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Armenian. 

"I  saw  you  look  over  the  balustrade  the  other  morning." 

"True,"  said  the  Armenian. 

"Well,  what  did  you  see  rushing  up  through  the  arches  with  noise  and 
foam?" 

"What  was  it?"  said  the  Armenian.  "What  was  it?— you  don't  mean  the 
fide?" 

"Do  I  not?"  said  I. 

"Well,  what  has  the  tide  to  do  with  the  matter?" 

"Much,"  said  I;  "what  is  the  tide?" 

"The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,"  said  the  Armenian. 

"The  sea  itself;  what  is  the  Haik  word  for  sea?" 

The  Armenian  gave  a  strong  gasp;  then,  nodding  his  head  thrice,  "you  are 
right,"  said  he,  "the  English  word  tide  is  the  Armenian  for  sea;  and  now  I 
begin  to  perceive  that  there  are  many  English  words  which  are  Armenian; 

there  is and and  there  again  in  French  there  is and derived 

from  the  Armenian.  How  strange,  how  singular— I  thank  you.  It  is  a  proud 
thing  to  see  that  the  language  of  my  race  has  had  so  much  influence  over  the 
languages  of  the  world." 

!  saw  that  all  that  related  to  his  race  was  the  weak  point  of  the  Armenian. 
I  did  not  flatter  the  Armenian  with  respect  to  his  race  or  language.  "An 
inconsiderable  people."  said  I,  "shrewd  and  industrious,  but  still  an  incon- 
siderable people.  A  language  bold  and  expressive,  and  of  some  antiquity, 
derived,  though  perhaps  not  immediately,  from  some  much  older  tongue. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Armenian  has  had  any  influence  over  the  formation 
of  the  languages  of  the  world.  I  am  not  much  indebted  to  the  Armenian  for 
the  solution  of  any  doubts;  whereas  to  the  language  of  Mr.  Petulengro " 

"I  have  heard  you  mention  that  name  before,"  said  the  Armenian;  "who 
is  Mr.  Petulengro?" 

And  then  I  told  the  Armenian  who  Mr.  Petulengro  was.  The  Armenian 
spoke  contemptuously  of  Mr.  Petulengro  and  his  race.  "Don't  speak  con- 
temptuously of  Mr.  Petulengro,"  said  I,  "nor  of  anything  belonging  to  him. 
He  is  a  dark,  mysterious  personage;  all  connected  with  him  is  a  mystery, 
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especially  his  language;  but  I  believe  that  his  language  is  doomed  to  solve  a 
great  philological  problem— Mr.  Petulengro " 

"You  appear  agitated,"  said  the  Armenian;  "take  another  glass  of  wine; 
you  possess  a  great  deal  of  philological  knowledge,  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  language  of  this  Petulengro  is  your  foible:  but  let  us  change  the  subject; 
I  feel  much  interested  in  you,  and  would  fain  be  of  service  to  you.  Can  you 
cast  accounts?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

"Keep  books?" 

"I  have  an  idea  that  I  could  write  books,"  said  I;  "but,  as  to  keeping 
them "  and  here  again  I  shook  my  head. 

The  Armenian  was  silent  some  time;  all  at  once,  glancing  at  one  of  the 
wire  cases,  with  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  walls  of  the  room  were 
hung,  he  asked  me  if  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  learning  of  the  Haiks. 
"The  books  in  these  cases,"  said  he,  "contain  the  masterpieces  of  Haik 
learning." 

"No,"  said  I,  "all  I  know  of  the  learning  of  the  Haiks  is  their  translation 
of  the  Bible." 

"You  have  never  read  Z — ?" 

"No,"  said  I,  "I  have  never  read  Z ." 

"I  have  a  plan,"  said  the  Armenian;  "I  think  I  can  employ  you  agreeably 
and  profitably;  I  should  like  to  see  Z in  an  English  dress:  you  shall  trans- 
late Z — .  If  you  can  read  the  Scriptures  in  Armenian,  you  can  translate 

Z .  He  is  our  Esop,  the  most  acute  and  clever  of  all  our  moral  writers— 

his  philosophy " 

"I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,"  said  I. 

"Wherefore?"  said  the  Armenian. 

"There  is  an  old  proverb,"  said  I,  "that  'a  burnt  child  avoids  the  fire.'  I 
have  burnt  my  hands  sufficiently  with  attempting  to  translate  philosophy, 
to  make  me  cautious  of  venturing  upon  it  again";  and  then  I  told  the 
Armenian  how  I  had  been  persuaded  by  the  publisher  to  translate  his  philoso- 
phy into  German,  and  what  sorry  thanks  I  had  received;  "and  who  knows," 
said  I,  "but  the  attempt  to  translate  Armenian  philosophy  into  English  might 
be  attended  with  yet  more  disagreeable  consequences." 

The  Armenian  smiled.  "You  would  find  me  very  different  from  the  pub- 
lisher." 

"In  many  points  I  have  no  doubt  I  should,"  I  replied;  "but  at  the  present 
moment  I  feel  like  a  bird  which  has  escaped  from  a  cage,  and,  though 
hungry,  feels  no  disposition  to  return.  Of  what  nation  is  the  dark  man 
below  stairs,  whom  I  saw  writing  at  the  desk?" 

"He  is  a  Moldave,"  said  the  Armenian;  "the  dog  (and  here  his  eyes 
sparkled)  deserves  to  be  crucified,  he  is  continually  making  mistakes." 

The  Armenian  again  renewed  his  proposition  about  Z ,  which  I  again 

refused,  as  I  felt  but  little  inclination  to  place  myself  beneath  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  person  who  was  in  the  habit  of  cuffing  those  whom  he  employed,  when 
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they  made  mistakes.  I  presently  took  my  departure;  not,  however,  before 
I  had  received  from  the  Armenian  a  pressing  invitation  to  call  upon  him 
whenever  I  should  feel  disposed. 


CHAPTER  XV 


Occasionally  I  called  on  Francis  Ardry.  This  young  gentleman  resided 
in  handsome  apartments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  fashionable  square,  kept 
a  livery  servant,  and  upon  the  whole,  lived  in  very  good  style.  Going  to  see 
him  one  day,  between  one  and  two,  I  was  informed  by  the  servant  that  his 
master  was  engaged  for  the  moment,  but  that,  if  I  pleased  to  wait  a  few 
minutes,  I  should  find  him  at  liberty.  Having  told  the  man  that  I  had  no 
objection,  he  conducted  me  into  a  small  apartment  which  served  as  ante- 
chamber to  a  drawing-room;  the  door  of  this  last  being  half -open,  I  could 
see  Francis  Ardry  at  the  farther  end,  speechifying  and  gesticulating  in  a 
very  impressive  manner.  The  servant,  in  some  confusion,  was  hastening  to 
close  the  door,  but,  ere  he  could  effect  his  purpose,  Francis  Ardry,  who  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  me,  exclaimed,  "Come  in— come  in  by  all  means,"  and 
then  proceeded,  as  before,  speechifying  and  gesticulating.  Filled  with  some 
surprise,  I  obeyed  his  summons. 

On  entering  the  room  I  perceived  another  individual  to  whom  Francis 
Ardry  appeared  to  be  addressing  himself;  this  other  was  a  short,  spare  man 
of  about  sixty;  his  hair  was  of  a  badger  grey,  and  his  face  was  covered  with 
wrinkles— without  vouchsafing  me  a  look,  he  kept  his  eye,  which  was  black 
and  lustrous,  fixed  full  on  Francis  Ardry,  as  if  paying  the  deepest  attention 
to  his  discourse.  All  of  a  sudden,  however,  he  cried  with  a  sharp,  cracked 
voice,  "that  won't  do,  sir;  that  won't  do— more  vehemence— your  argument 
is  at  present  particularly  weak;  therefore,  more  vehemence— you  must  con- 
fuse them,  stun  them,  stultify  them,  sir";  and,  at  each  of  these  injunctions,  he 
struck  the  back  of  his  right  hand  sharply  against  the  palm  of  the  left.  "Good, 
sir— good!"  he  occasionally  uttered,  in  the  same  sharp,  cracked  tone,  as  the 
voice  of  Francis  Ardry  became  more  and  more  vehement.  "Infinitely  good!" 
he  exclaimed,  as  Francis  Ardry  raised  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch;  "and 
now,  sir,  abate;  let  the  tempest  of  vehemence  decline— gradually,  sir;  not  too 
fast.  Good,  sir— very  good!"  as  the  voice  of  Francis  Ardry  declined  gradually 
in  vehemence.  "And  now  a  little  pathos,  sir— try  them  with  a  little  pathos. 
That  won't  do,  sir— that  won't  do,"— as  Francis  Ardry  made  an  attempt  to 
become  pathetic— "that  will  never  pass  for  pathos— with  tones  and  gesture 
of  that  description  you  will  never  redress  the  wrongs  of  your  country.  Now, 
sir,  observe  my  gestures,  and  pay  attention  to  the  tone  of  my  voice,  sir." 

Thereupon,  making  use  of  nearly  the  same  terms  which  Francis  Ardry 
had  employed,  the  individual  in  black  uttered  several  sentences  in  tones  and 
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with  gestures  which  were  intended  to  express  a  considerable  degree  of 
pathos,  though  it  is  possible  that  some  people  would  have  thought  both  the 
one  and  the  other  highly  ludicrous.  After  a  pause,  Francis  recommenced 
imitating  the  tones  and  the  gestures  of  his  monitor  in  the  most  admirable 
manner.  Before  he  had  proceeded  far,  however,  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, in  which  I  should,  perhaps,  have  joined,  provided  it  were  ever  my  wont 
to  laugh.  "Ha,  ha!"  said  the  other,  good-humouredly,  "you  are  laughing  at 
me.  Well,  well,  I  merely  wished  to  give  you  a  hint;  but  you  saw  very  well 
what  I  meant;  upon  the  whole,  I  think  you  improve.  But  I  must  now  go, 
having  two  other  pupils  to  visit  before  four." 

Then  taking  from  the  table  a  kind  of  three-cornered  hat,  and  a  cane 
headed  with  amber,  he  shook  Francis  Ardry  by  the  hand;  and,  after  glancing 
at  me  for  a  moment,  made  me  a  half -bow,  attended  with  a  strange  grimace, 
and  departed. 

"Who  is  that  gentleman?"  said  I  to  Francis  Ardry  as  soon  as  we  were 
alone. 

"Oh,  that  is "  said  Frank  smiling,  "the  gentleman  who  gives  me  lessons 

in  elocution." 

"And  what  need  have  you  of  elocution?" 

"Oh,  I  merely  obey  the  commands  of  my  guardians,"  said  Francis,  "who 

insist  that  I  should,  with  the  assistance  of ,  qualify  myself  for  Parliament; 

for  which  they  do  me  the  honour  to  suppose  that  I  have  some  natural  talent. 
I  dare  not  disobey  them,  for,  at  the  present  moment,  I  have  particular 
reasons  for  wishing  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  them." 

"But,"  said  I,  "you  are  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  I  thought  that  persons  of 
your  religion  were  excluded  from  Parliament?" 

"Why,  upon  that  very  thing  the  whole  matter  hinges;  people  of  our 
religion  are  determined  to  be  no  longer  excluded  from  Parliament,  but  to 
have  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  nation.  Not  that  I  care  anything  about 
the  matter;  I  merely  obey  the  will  of  my  guardians;  my  thoughts  are  fixed 
on  something  better  than  politics." 

"I  understand  you,"  said  I;  "dog-fighting— well,  I  can  easily  conceive  that 
to  some  minds  dog-fighting " 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  dog-fighting,"  said  Francis  Ardry,  interrupting  me. 

"Not  thinking  of  dog-fighting!"  I  ejaculated. 

"No,"  said  Francis  Ardry,  "something  higher  and  much  more  rational  than 
dog-fighting  at  present  occupies  my  thoughts." 

"Dear  me,"  said  I,  "I  thought  I  heard  you  say,  that  there  was  nothing 
like  it!" 

"Like  what?"  said  Francis  Ardry. 

"Dog-fighting,  to  be  sure,"  said  I. 

"Pooh,"  said  Francis  Ardry;  "who  but  the  gross  and  unrefined  care  any- 
thing for  dog-fighting?  That  which  at  present  engages  my  waking  and  sleep- 
ing thoughts  is  love— divine  love— there  is  nothing  like  that.  Listen  to  me,  I 
have  a  secret  to  confide  to  you." 
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And  then  Francis  Ardry  proceeded  to  make  me  his  confidant.  It  appeared 
that  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  most 
delightful  young  Frenchwoman  imaginable,  Annette  La  Noire  by  name,  who 
had  just  arrived  from  her  native  country  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  the 
situation  of  governess  in  some  English  family;  a  position  which,  on  account 
of  her  many  accomplishments,  she  was  eminently  qualified  to  fill.  Francis 
Ardry  had,  however,  persuaded  her  to  relinquish  her  intention  for  the  pres- 
ent, on  the  ground  that,  until  she  had  become  acclimated  in  England,  her 
health  would  probably  suffer  from  the  confinement  inseparable  from  the 
occupation  in  which  she  was  desirous  of  engaging;  he  had,  moreover— for  it 
appeared  that  she  was  the  most  frank  and  confiding  creature  in  the  world 
—succeeded  in  persuading  her  to  permit  him  to  hire  for  her  a  very  hand- 
some first  floor  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  to  accept  a  few  inconsider- 
able presents  in  money  and  jewellery.  "I  am  looking  out  for  a  handsome 
gig  and  horse,"  said  Francis  Ardry,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  narration;  "it 
were  a  burning  shame  that  so  divine  a  creature  should  have  to  go  about  a 
place  like  London  on  foot,  or  in  a  paltry  hackney  coach." 

"But,"  said  I,  "will  not  the  pursuit  of  politics  prevent  your  devoting  much 
time  to  this  fair  lady?" 

"It  will  prevent  me  devoting  all  my  time,"  said  Francis  Ardry,  "as  I  gladly 
would;  but  what  can  I  do?  My  guardians  wish  me  to  qualify  myself  for  a 
political  orator,  and  I  dare  not  offend  them  by  a  refusal.  If  I  offend  my 
guardians,  I  should  find  it  impossible  to  support  Annette,  present  her  with 
articles  of  dress  and  jewellery,  and  purchase  a  horse  and  cabriolet  worthy 
of  conveying  her  angelic  person  through  the  streets  of  London." 

Anxious  thoughts  frequently  disturbed  me  at  this  time  with  respect  to 
what  I  was  to  do,  and  how  support  myself  in  the  Great  City.  My  future 
prospects  were  gloomy  enough,  and  I  looked  forward  and  feared;  sometimes 
I  felt  half  disposed  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Armenian,  and  to  commence 
forthwith,  under  his  superintendence,  the  translation  of  the  Haik  Esop;  but 
the  remembrance  of  the  cuffs  which  I  had  seen  him  bestow  upon  the  Mol- 
davian, when  glancing  over  my  shoulder  into  the  ledger  or  whatever  it  was 
on  which  he  was  employed,  immediately  drove  the  inclination  from  my 
mind.  I  could  not  support  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  his  staring  over  my 
shoulder  upon  my  translation  of  the  Haik  Esop,  and,  dissatisfied  with  my 
attempts,  treating  me  as  he  had  treated  the  Moldavian  clerk;  placing  myself 
in  a  position  which  exposed  me  to  such  treatment,  would  indeed  be  plunging 
into  the  fire  after  escaping  from  the  frying  pan.  The  publisher,  insolent 
and  overbearing  as  he  was,  whatever  he  might  have  wished  or  thought,  had 
never  lifted  his  hand  against  me,  or  told  me  that  I  merited  crucifixion. 

What  was  I  to  do?  turn  porter?  I  was  strong;  but  there  was  something 
besides  strength  required  to  ply  the  trade  of  a  porter— a  mind  of  a  particu- 
larly phlegmatic  temperament,  which  I  did  not  possess.  What  should  I  do? 
—enlist  as  a  soldier?  I  was  tall  enough;  but  something  besides  height  is  re- 
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quired  to  make  a  man  play  with  credit  the  part  of  soldier,  I  mean  a  private 
one— a  spirit,  if  spirit  it  can  be  called,  which  will  not  only  enable  a  man  to 
submit  with  patience  to  insolence  and  abuse,  and  even  to  cuffs  and  kicks,  but 
occasionally  to  the  lash.  I  felt  that  I  was  not  qualified  to  be  a  soldier,  at  least 
a  private  one;  far  better  be  a  drudge  to  the  most  ferocious  of  publishers, 
editing  Newgate  lives,  and  writing  in  eighteenpenny  reviews— better  to 
translate  the  Haik  Esop,  under  the  superintendence  of  ten  Armenians,  than 
be  a  private  soldier  in  the  English  service;  I  did  not  decide  rashly— I  knew 
something  of  soldiering.  What  should  I  do?  I  thought  that  I  would  make 
a  last  and  desperate  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  ballads  and  of  Ab  Gwilym. 

But  I  found  the  publishers  as  untractable  as  ever,  and  to  this  day  the  public 
has  never  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  the  glowing  fire  of  my  bal- 
lad versification,  and  the  alliterative  euphony  of  my  imitations  of  Ab 
Gwilym. 

I  had  not  seen  Francis  Ardry  since  the  day  I  had  seen  him  taking  lessons 
in  elocution.  One  afternoon,  as  I  was  seated  at  my  table,  my  head  resting 
on  my  hands,  he  entered  my  apartment;  sitting  down,  he  inquired  of  me 
why  I  had  not  been  to  see  him. 

"I  might  ask  the  same  question  of  you,"  I  replied.  "Wherefore  have  you 
not  been  to  see  me?"  Whereupon  Francis  Ardry  told  me  that  he  had  been 
much  engaged  in  his  oratorical  exercises,  also  in  escorting  the  young  French- 
woman about  to  places  of  public  amusement;  he  then  again  questioned  me  as 
to  the  reason  of  my  not  having  been  to  see  him. 

I  returned  an  evasive  answer.  The  truth  was,  that  for  some  time  past  my 
appearance,  owing  to  the  state  of  my  finances,  had  been  rather  shabby;  and 
I  did  not  wish  to  expose  a  fashionable  young  man  like  Francis  Ardry,  who 
lived  in  a  fashionable  neighbourhood,  to  the  imputation  of  having  a  shabby 
acquaintance.  I  was  aware  that  Francis  Ardry  was  an  excellent  fellow;  but, 
on  that  very  account,  I  felt,  under  existing  circumstances,  a  delicacy  in  visit- 
ing him. 

It  is  very  possible  that  he  had  an  inkling  of  how  matters  stood,  as  he  pres- 
ently began  to  talk  of  my  affairs  and  prospects.  I  told  him  of  my  late  ill 
success  with  the  booksellers,  and  inveighed  against  their  blindness  to  their 
own  interest  in  refusing  to  publish  my  translations.  "The  last  that  I  ad- 
dressed myself  to,"  said  I,,  "told  me  not  to  trouble  him  again,  unless  I  could 
bring  him  a  decent  novel  or  a  tale." 

"Well,"  said  Frank,  "and  why  did  you  not  carry  him  a  decent  novel  or 
a  tale?" 

"Because  I  have  neither,"  said  I;  "and  to  write  them  is,  I  believe,  above 
my  capacity.  At  present  I  feel  divested  of  all  energy— heartless  and  almost 
hopeless." 

"I  see  how  it  is,"  said  Francis  Ardry,  "you  have  overworked  yourself,  and, 
worst  of  all,  to  no  purpose.  Take  my  advice;  cast  all  care  aside,  and  only 
think  of  diverting  yourself  for  a  month  at  least." 

"Divert  myself,"  said  I;  "and  where  am  I  to  find  the  means?" 
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"Be  that  care  on  my  shoulders,"  said  Francis  Ardry.  "Listen  to  me— my 
uncles  have  been  so  delighted  with  the  favourable  accounts  which  they  have 

lately  received  from  T of  my  progress  in  oratory,  that,  in  the  warmth 

of  their  hearts,  they  made  me  a  present  yesterday  of  two  hundred  pounds. 
This  is  more  money  than  I  want,  at  least  for  the  present;  do  me  the  favour 
to  take  half  of  it  as  a  loan— hear  me,"  said  he,  observing  that  I  was  about  to 
interrupt  him,  "I  have  a  plan  in  my  head— one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  world. 
The  sister  of  my  charmer  is  just  arrived  from  France;  she  cannot  speak  a 
word  of  English;  and,  as  Annette  and  myself  are  much  engaged  in  our  own 
matters,  we  cannot  pay  her  the  attention  which  we  should  wish,  and  which 
she  deserves,  for  she  is  a  truly  fascinating  creature,  although  somewhat  dif- 
fering from  my  charmer,  having  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair;  whilst  Annette, 

on  the  contrary But  I  hope  you  will  shortly  see  Annette.  Now  my  plan 

is  this:  Take  the  money,  dress  yourself  fashionably,  and  conduct  Annette's 
sister  to  Bagnigge  Wells." 

"And  what  should  we  do  at  Bagnigge  Wells?" 

"Do!"  said  Francis  Ardry.  "Dance!" 

"But,"  said  I,  "I  scarcely  know  anything  of  dancing." 

"Then  here's  an  excellent  opportunity  of  improving  yourself.  Like  most 
Frenchwomen,  she  dances  divinely;  however,  if  you  object  to  Bagnigge 
Wells  and  dancing,  go  to  Brighton,  and  remain  there  a  month  or  two,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  you  can  return  with  your  mind  refreshed  and  in- 
vigorated, and  materials,  perhaps,  for  a  tale  or  novel." 

"I  never  heard  a  more  foolish  plan,"  said  I,  "or  one  less  likely  to  terminate 
profitably  or  satisfactorily.  I  thank  you,  however,  for  your  offer,  which  is, 
I  dare  say,  well  meant.  If  I  am  to  escape  from  my  cares  and  troubles,  and 
find  my  mind  refreshed  and  invigorated,  I  must  adopt  other  means  than 
conducting  a  French  demoiselle  to  Brighton  or  Bagnigge  Wells,  defraying 
the  expense  by  borrowing  from  a  friend." 


CHAPTER  XVI 


The  Armenian!  I  frequently  saw  this  individual,  availing  myself  of  the 
permission  which  he  had  given  me  to  call  upon  him.  A  truly  singular  person- 
age was  he,  with  his  love  of  amassing  money,  and  his  nationality  so  strong 
as  to  be  akin  to  poetry.  Many  an  Armenian  I  have  subsequently  known  fond 
of  money-getting,  and  not  destitute  of  national  spirit;  but  never  another, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  his  schemes  of  lucre,  was  at  all  times  willing  to  enter 
into  a  conversation  on  the  structure  of  the  Haik  language,  or  who  ever 

offered  me  money  to  render  into  English  the  fables  of  Z in  the  hope  of 

astonishing  the  stock-jobbers  of  the  Exchange  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Haik 
Esop. 
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But  he  was  fond  of  money,  very  fond.  Within  a  little  time  I  had  won 
his  confidence  to  such  a  degree  that  he  informed  me  that  the  grand  wish 
of  his  heart  was  to  be  possessed  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

"I  think  you  might  satisfy  yourself  with  the  half,"  said  I.  "One  hundred 
thousand  pounds  is  a  large  sum." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  said  the  Armenian,  "a  hundred  thousand  pounds  is 
nothing.  My  father  left  me  that  or  more  at  his  death.  No;  I  shall  never  be 
satisfied  with  less  than  two." 

"And  what  will  you  do  with  your  riches,"  said  I,  "when  you  have  obtained 
them?  Will  you  sit  down  and  muse  upon  them,  or  will  you  deposit  them 
in  a  cellar,  and  go  down  once  a  day  to  stare  at  them?  I  have  heard  say  that 
the  fulfilment  of  one's  wishes  is  invariably  a  precursor  of  extreme  misery, 
and  forsooth  I  can  scarcely  conceive  a  more  horrible  state  of  existence  than 
to  be  without  a  hope  or  wish." 

"It  is  bad  enough,  I  dare  say,"  said  the  Armenian;  "it  will,  however,  be 
time  enough  to  think  of  disposing  of  the  money  when  I  have  procured  it. 
I  still  fall  short  by  a  vast  sum  of  the  two  hundred  thousand  pounds." 

I  had  occasionally  much  conversation  with  him  on  the  state  and  prospects 
of  his  nation,  especially  of  that  part  of  it  which  still  continued  in  the  original 
country  of  the  Haiks— Ararat  and  its  confines,  which,  it  appeared,  he  had 
frequently  visited.  He  informed  me  that  since  the  death  of  the  last  Haik 
monarch,  which  occurred  in  the  eleventh  century,  Armenia  had  been  gov- 
erned both  temporally  and  spiritually  by  certain  personages  called  patriarchs; 
their  temporal  authority,  however,  was  much  circumscribed  by  the  Persian 
and  Turk,  especially  the  former,  of  whom  the  Armenian  spoke  with  much 
hatred,  whilst  their  spiritual  authority  had  at  various  times  been  considerably 
undermined  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Papa  of  Rome,  as  the  Armenian  called 
him. 

"The  Papa  of  Rome  sent  his  emissaries  at  an  early  period  amongst  us," 
said  the  Armenian,  "seducing  the  minds  of  weak-headed  people,  persuading 
them  that  the  hillocks  of  Rome  are  higher  than  the  ridges  of  Ararat;  that 
the  Roman  Papa  has  more  to  say  in  heaven  than  the  Armenian  patriarch, 
and  that  puny  Latin  is  a  better  language  than  nervous  and  sonorous  Haik." 

"They  are  both  dialects,"  said  I,  "of  the  language  of  Mr.  Petulengro,  one 
of  whose  race  I  believe  to  have  been  the  original  founder  of  Rome;  but, 
with  respect  to  religion,  what  are  the  chief  points  of  your  faith?  you  are 
Christians,  I  believe." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Armenian,  "we  are  Christians  in  our  way;  we  believe  in 
God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Saviour,  though  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  last  personage  is  not  only  himself,  but  the  other  two.  We  be- 
lieve  "  and  then  the  Armenian  told  me  of  several  things  which  the  Haiks 

believed  or  disbelieved. 

The  Armenian  had  occasionally  reverted  to  the  subject  of  the  translation 
of  the  Haik  Esop,  which  he  had  still  a  lurking  desire  that  I  should  execute; 
but  I  had  invariably  declined  the  undertaking,  without,  however,  stating 
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my  reasons.  On  one  occasion,  when  we  had  been  conversing  on  the  subject, 
the  Armenian,  who  had  been  observing  my  countenance  for  some  time  with 
much  attention,  remarked,  "Perhaps,  after  all,  you  are  right,  and  you  might 
employ  your  time  to  better  advantage.  Literature  is  a  fine  thing,  especially 
Haik  literature,  but  neither  that  nor  any  other  would  be  likely  to  serve  as  a 
foundation  to  a  man's  fortune:  and  to  make  a  fortune  should  be  the  principal 
aim  of  every  one's  life;  therefore  listen  to  me.  Accept  a  seat  at  the  desk 
opposite  to  my  Moldavian  clerk,  and  receive  the  rudiments  of  a  merchant's 
education.  You  shall  be  instructed  in  the  Armenian  way  of  doing  business 
—I  think  you  would  make  an  excellent  merchant." 
"Why  do  you  think  so?" 

"Because  you  have  something  of  the  Armenian  look." 
"I  understand  you,"  said  I;  "you  mean  to  say  that  I  squint?" 
"Not  exactly,"  said  the  Armenian,  "but  there  is  certainly  a  kind  of 
irregularity  in  your  features.  One  eye  appears  to  me  larger  than  the  other 
—never  mind,  but  rather  rejoice;  in  that  irregularity  consists  your  strength. 
All  people  with  regular  features  are  fools;  it  is  very  hard  for  them,  you'll 
say,  but  there  is  no  help:  all  we  can  do,  who  are  not  in  such  a  predicament, 
is  to  pity  those  who  are.  Well!  will  you  accept  my  offer?  No!  you  are  a 
singular  individual;  but  I  must  not  forget  my  own  concerns.  I  must  now 
go  forth,  having  an  appointment  by  which  I  hope  to  make  money." 

The  fulfilment  of  the  Armenian's  grand  wish  was  nearer  at  hand  than 
either  he  or  I  had  anticipated.  Partly  owing  to  the  success  of  a  bold  specu- 
lation, in  which  he  had  some  time  previously  engaged,  and  partly  owing  to 
the  bequest  of  a  large  sum  of  money  by  one  of  his  nation  who  died  at  this 
period  in  Paris,  he  found  himself  in  the  possession  of  a  fortune  somewhat 
exceeding  two  hundred  thousand  pounds;  this  fact  he  communicated  to  me 
one  evening  about  an  hour  after  the  close  of  'Change,  the  hour  at  which  I 
generally  called,  and  at  which  I  mostly  found  him  at  home. 
"Well,"  said  I,  "and  what  do  you  intend  to  do  next?" 
"I  scarcely  know,"  said  the  Armenian.  "I  was  thinking  of  that  when  you 
came  in.  I  don't  see  anything  that  I  can  do,  save  going  on  in  my  former 
course.  After  all,  I  was  perhaps  too  moderate  in  making  the  possession  of 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  the  summit  of  my  ambition;  there  are  many 
individuals  in  this  town  who  possess  three  times  that  sum,  and  are  not  yet 
satisfied.  No,  I  think  I  can  do  no  better  than  pursue  the  old  career;  who 
knows  but  I  may  make  the  two  hundred  thousand  three  or  four?— there  is 
already  a  surplus,  which  is  an  encouragement;  however,  we  will  consider 
the  matter  over  a  goblet  of  wine;  I  have  observed  of  late  that  you  have 
become  partial  to  my  Cyprus." 

And  it  came  to  pass  that,  as  we  were  seated  over  the  Cyprus  wine,  we 
heard  a  knock  at  the  door.  "Adelante!"  cried  the  Armenian;  whereupon  the 
door  opened,  and  in  walked  a  somewhat  extraordinary  figure— a  man  in  a 
long  loose  tunic  of  a  stuff  striped  with  black  and  yellow;  breeches  of  plush 
velvet,  silk  stockings,  and  shoes  with  silver  buckles.  On  his  head  he  wore  a 
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high-peaked  hat;  he  was  tall,  had  a  hooked  nose,  and  in  age  was  about  fifty. 

"Welcome,  Rabbi  Manasseh,"  said  the  Armenian.  "I  know  your  knock 
—you  are  welcome;  sit  down." 

"I  am  welcome,"  said  Manasseh,  sitting  down;  "he— he— he!  you  know  my 
knock— I  bring  you  money— bueno!" 

There  was  something  very  peculiar  in  the  sound  of  that  bueno— \  never 
forgot  it. 

Thereupon  a  conversation  ensued  between  Rabbi  Manasseh  and  the 
Armenian,  in  a  language  which  I  knew  to  be  Spanish,  though  a  peculiar 
dialect.  It  related  to  a  mercantile  transaction.  The  Rabbi  sighed  heavily  as 
he  delivered  to  the  other  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

"It  is  right,"  said  the  Armenian,  handing  a  receipt.  "It  is  right;  and  I  am 
quite  satisfied." 

"You  are  satisfied— you  have  taken  money.  Bueno,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  your  being  satisfied." 

"Come,  Rabbi,"  said  the  Armenian,  "do  not  despond;  it  may  be  your  turn 
next  to  take  money;  in  the  meantime,  can't  you  be  persuaded  to  taste  my 
Cyprus?" 

"He— he— he!  senor,  you  know  I  do  not  love  wine.  I  love  Noah  when  he 
is  himself;  but,  as  Janus,  I  love  him  not.  But  you  are  merry,  bueno;  you 
have  a  right  to  be  so." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  I,  "but  does  Noah  ever  appear  as  Janus? " 

"He— he— he!"  said  the  Rabbi,  "he  only  appeared  as  Janus  once— una  vez 
quando  estuvo  borracho;  which  means " 

"I  understand,"  said  I;  "when  he  was "  and  I  drew  the  side  of  my  right 

hand  sharply  across  my  left  wrist. 

"Are  you  one  of  our  people?"  said  the  Rabbi. 

"No,"  said  I,  "I  am  one  of  the  Goyim;  but  I  am  only  half-enlightened. 
Why  should  Noah  be  Janus,  when  he  was  in  that  state?" 

"He— he— he!  you  must  know  that  in  Lasan  akhades  wine  is  janin." 

"In  Armenian,  kini,"  said  I;  "in  Welsh,  gwin;  Latin,  vinum;  but  do  you 
think  that  Janus  and  janin  are  one?" 

"Do  I  think?  Don't  the  commentators  say  so?  Does  not  Master  Leo 
Abarbenel  say  so  in  his  Dialogues  of  Divine  Love?" 

"But,"  said  I,  "I  always  thought  that  Janus  was  a  god  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  stood  in  a  temple  open  in  time  of  war,  and  shut  in  time  of 
peace;  he  was  represented  with  two  faces,  which— which " 

"He— he— he!"  said  the  Rabbi,  rising  from  his  seat;  "he  had  two  faces,  had 
he?  And  what  did  those  two  faces  typify?  You  do  not  know;  no,  nor  did 
the  Romans  who  carved  him  with  two  faces  know  why  they  did  so;  for  they 
were  only  half-enlightened,  like  you  and  the  rest  of  the  Goyim.  Yet  they 
were  right  in  carving  him  with  two  faces  looking  from  each  other— they 
were  right,  though  they  knew  not  why;  there  was  a  tradition  among  them 
that  the  Janinoso  had  two  faces,  but  they  knew  not  that  one  was  for  the 
world  which  was  gone,  and  the  other  for  the  world  before  him— for  the 
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drowned  world,  and  for  the  present,  as  Master  Leo  Abarbenel  says  in  his 
Dialogues  of  Divine  Love.  He— he— he!"  continued  the  Rabbi,  who  had  by 
this  time  advanced  to  the  door,  and,  turning  round,  waved  the  two  fore- 
fingers of  his  right  hand  in  our  faces;  "the  Goyim  and  Epicouraiyim  are 
clever  men,  they  know  how  to  make  money  better  than  we  of  Israel.  My 
good  friend  there  is  a  clever  man,  I  bring  him  money,  he  never  brought  me 
any,  bueno:  I  do  not  blame  him,  he  knows  much,  very  much;  but  one  thing 
there  is  my  friend  does  not  know,  nor  any  of  the  Epicureans,  he  does  not 
know  the  sacred  thing— he  has  never  received  the  gift  of  interpretation  which 
God  alone  gives  to  the  seed— he  has  his  gift,  I  have  mine—he  is  satisfied,  I 
don't  blame  him,  buenoT 

And  with  this  last  word  in  his  mouth,  he  departed. 

"Is  that  man  a  native  of  Spain?"  I  demanded. 

"Not  a  native  of  Spain,"  said  the  Armenian,  "though  he  is  one  of  those 
who  call  themselves  Spanish  Jews,  and  who  are  to  be  found  scattered 
throughout  Europe,  speaking  the  Spanish  language  transmitted  to  them  by 
their  ancestors,  who  were  expelled  from  Spain  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella." 

"The  Jews  are  a  singular  people,"  said  I. 

"A  race  of  cowards  and  dastards,"  said  the  Armenian,  "without  a  home 
or  country;  servants  to  servants;  persecuted  and  despised  by  all." 

"And  what  are  the  Haiks?"  I  demanded. 

"Very  different  from  the  Jews,"  replied  the  Armenian;  "the  Haiks  have 
a  home— a  country,  and  can  occasionally  use  a  good  sword;  though  it  is  true 
they  are  not  what  they  might  be." 

"Then  it  is  a  shame  that  they  do  not  becbme  so,"  said  I;  "but  they  are  too 
fond  of  money.  There  is  yourself,  with  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
your  pocket,  craving  for  more,  whilst  you  might  be  turning  your  wealth 
to  the  service  of  your  country." 

"In  what  manner?"  said  the  Armenian. 

"I  have  heard  you  say  that  the  grand  oppressor  of  your  country  is  the 
Persian;  why  not  attempt  to  free  your  country  from  his  oppression— you 
have  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  money  is  the  sinew  of  war?" 

"Would  you,  then,  have  me  attack  the  Persian?" 

"I  scarcely  know  what  to  say;  fighting  is  a  rough  trade,  and  I  am  by  no 
means  certain  that  you  are  calculated  for  the  scratch.  It  is  not  every  one 
who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Petulengro  and  Tawno 
Chikno.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  I  were  an  Armenian,  and  had  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  back  me,  I  would  attack  the  Persian." 

"Hem!"  said  the  Armenian. 

One  morning  on  getting  up  I  discovered  that  my  whole  worldly  wealth 
was  reduced  to  one  half-crown— throughout  that  day  I  walked  about  in  con- 
siderable distress  of  mind:  it  was  now  requisite  that  I  should  come  to  a 
speedy  decision  with  respect  to  what  I  was  to  do;  I  had  not  many  alterna- 
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tives,  and,  before  I  had  retired  to  rest  on  the  night  of  the  day  in  question, 
I  had  determined  that  I  could  do  no  better  than  accept  the  first  proposal 
of  the  Armenian,  and  translate,  under  his  superintendence,  the  Haik  Esop 
into  English. 

I  reflected,  for  I  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  that,  after  all,  such  an  employ- 
ment would  be  an  honest  and  honourable  one;  honest,  inasmuch  as  by 
engaging  in  it  I  should  do  harm  to  nobody;  honourable,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
a  literary  task,  which  not  every  one  was  capable  of  executing.  It  was  not 
every  one  of  the  booksellers'  writers  of  London  who  was  competent  to 
translate  the  Haik  Esop.  I  determined  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Armenian. 

Once  or  twice  the  thought  of  what  I  might  have  to  undergo  in  the  trans- 
lation from  certain  peculiarities  of  the  Armenian's  temper  almost  unsettled 
me;  but  a  mechanical  diving  of  my  hand  into  my  pocket,  and  the  feeling 
of  the  solitary  half-crown,  confirmed  me;  after  all  this  was  a  life  of  trial  and 
tribulation,  and  I  had  read  somewhere  or  other  that  there  was  much  merit 
in  patience,  so  I  determined  to  hold  fast  in  my  resolution  of  accepting  the 
offer  of  the  Armenian. 

But  all  of  a  sudden  I  remembered  that  the  Armenian  appeared  to  have 
altered  his  intentions  towards  me:  he  appeared  no  longer  desirous  that  I 
should  render  the  Haik  Esop  into  English  for  the  benefit  of  the  stock-job- 
bers on  Exchange,  but  rather  that  I  should  acquire  the  rudiments  of  doing 
business  in  the  Armenian  fashion,  and  accumulate  a  fortune,  which  would 
enable  me  to  make  a  figure  upon  'Change  with  the  best  of  the  stock-jobbers. 
"Well,"  thought  I,  withdrawing  my  hand  from  my  pocket,  whither  it  had 
again  mechanically  dived,  "after  all,  what  would  the  world,  what  would  this 
city  be,  without  commerce?  I  believe  the  world,  and  particularly  this  city, 
would  cut  a  very  poor  figure  without  commerce;  and  then  there  is  some- 
thing poetical  in  the  idea  of  doing  business  after  the  Armenian  fashion,  deal- 
ing with  dark-faced  Lascars  and  Rabbins  of  the  Sephardim.  Yes,  should  the 
Armenian  insist  upon  it,  I  will  accept  a  seat  at  the  desk,  opposite  the  Mol- 
davian clerk.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  cuffs  similar  to  those  the  Armenian 
bestowed  upon  the  Moldavian  clerk;  whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  pa- 
tience, I  do  not  think  that  my  estimation  of  the  merit  of  patience  would  be 
sufficient  to  induce  me  to  remain  quietly  sitting  under  the  infliction  of  cuffs. 
I  think  I  should,  in  the  event  of  his  cuffing  me,  knock  the  Armenian  down. 
Well,  I  think  I  have  heard  it  said  somewhere,  that  a  knock-down  blow  is 
a  great  cementer  of  friendship;  I  think  I  have  heard  of  two  people  being 
better  friends  than  ever  after  the  one  had  received  from  the  other  a  knock- 
down blow." 

That  night  I  dreamed  I  had  acquired  a  colossal  fortune,  some  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  by  the  Armenian  way  of  doing  business,  but  sud- 
denly awoke  in  dreadful  perplexity  as  to  how  I  should  dispose  of  it. 

About  nine  o'clock  next  morning  I  set  off  to  the  house  of  the  Armenian; 
I  had  never  called  upon  him  so  early  before,  and  certainly  never  with  a 
heart  beating  with  so  much  eagerness;  but  the  situation  of  my  affairs  had 
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become  very  critical,  and  I  thought  that  I  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  informing 
the  Armenian  that  I  was  at  length  perfectly  willing  either  to  translate  the 
Haik  Esop  under  his  superintendence,  or  to  accept  a  seat  at  the  desk  opposite 
to  the  Moldavian  clerk,  and  acquire  the  secrets  of  Armenian  commerce. 
With  a  quick  step  I  entered  the  counting-room,  where,  notwithstanding  the 
earliness  of  the  hour,  I  found  the  clerk  busied  as  usual  at  his  desk. 

He  had  always  appeared  to  me  a  singular  being,  this  same  Moldavian  clerk. 
A  person  of  fewer  words  could  scarcely  be  conceived.  Provided  his  master 
were  at  home,  he  would,  on  my  inquiring,  nod  his  head;  and,  provided  he 
were  not,  he  would  invariably  reply  with  the  monosyllable  "no,"  delivered 
in  a  strange  guttural  tone.  On  the  present  occasion,  being  full  of  eagerness 
and  impatience,  I  was  about  to  pass  by  him  to  the  apartment  above,  without 
my  usual  inquiry,  when  he  lifted  his  head  from  the  ledger  in  which  he  was 
writing,  and,  laying  down  his  pen,  motioned  to  me  with  his  forefinger,  as 
if  to  arrest  my  progress;  whereupon  I  stopped,  and,  with  a  palpitating  heart, 
demanded  whether  the  master  of  the  house  was  at  home?  The  Moldavian 
clerk  replied  with  his  usual  guttural,  and,  opening  his  desk  ensconced  his 
head  therein. 

"It  does  not  much  matter,"  said  I,  "I  suppose  I  shall  find  him  at  home 
after  'Change;  it  does  not  much  matter,  I  can  return." 

I  was  turning  away  with  the  intention  of  leaving  the  room;  at  this  moment, 
however,  the  head  of  the  Moldavian  clerk  became  visible,  and  I  observed 
a  letter  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  inserted  in  the  desk  at  the  same  time  with 
his  head;  this  he  extended  towards  me,  making  at  the  same  time  a  side-long 
motion  with  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say  that  it  contained  something  which 
interested  me. 

I  took  the  letter,  and  the  Moldavian  clerk  forthwith  resumed  his  occupa- 
tion. The  back  of  the  letter  bore  my  name,  written  in  Armenian  characters. 
With  a  trembling  hand  I  broke  the  seal,  and,  unfolding  the  letter,  I  beheld 
several  lines  also  written  in  the  letters  of  Mesroub,  the  Cadmus  of  the 
Armenians.  S 

I  stared  at  the  lines,  and  at  first  could  not  make  out  a  syllable  of  their 
meaning;  at  last,  however,  by  continued  staring,  I  discovered  that,  though 
the  letters  were  Armenian,  the  words  were  English;  in  about  ten  minutes 
I  had  contrived  to  decipher  the  sense  of  the  letter;  it  ran  somewhat  in  this 
style: 

"my  dear  friend,— 

"The  words  which  you  uttered  in  our  last  conversation  have  made  a 
profound  impression  upon  me;  I  have  thought  them  over  day  and  night,  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  my  bounden  duty  to  attack  the  Per- 
sians. When  these  lines  are  delivered  to  you,  I  shall  be  on  the  route  to  Ararat. 
A  mercantile  speculation  will  be  to  the  world  the  ostensible  motive  of  my 
journey,  and  it  is  singular  enough  that  one  which  offers  considerable  pros- 
pect of  advantage  has  just  presented  itself  on  the  confines  of  Persia.  Think 
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not,  however,  that  motives  of  lucre  would  have  been  sufficiently  powerful 
to  tempt  me  to  the  East  at  the  present  moment.  I  may  speculate,  it  is  true; 
but  I  should  scarcely  have  undertaken  the  journey  but  for  your  pungent 
words  inciting  me  to  attack  the  Persians.  Doubt  not  that  I  will  attack  them 
on  the  first  opportunity.  I  thank  you  heartily  for  putting  me  in  mind  of  my 
duty.  I  have  hitherto,  to  use  your  own  words,  been  too  fond  of  money- 
getting,  like  all  my  countrymen.  I  am  much  indebted  to  you;  farewell!  and 
may  every  prosperity  await  you." 

For  some  time  after  I  had  deciphered  the  epistle,  I  stood  as  if  rooted  to 
the  floor.  I  felt  stunned— my  last  hope  was  gone;  presently  a  feeling  arose 
in  my  mind— a  feeling  of  self-reproach.  Whom  had  I  to  blame  but  myself 
for  the  departure  of  the  Armenian?  Would  he  have  ever  thought  of  attack- 
ing the  Persians  had  I  not  put  the  idea  into  his  head?  he  had  told  me  in  his 
epistle  that  he  was  indebted  to  me  for  the  idea.  But  for  that,  he  might  at 
the  present  moment  have  been  in  London,  increasing  his  fortune  by  his 
usual  methods,  and  I  might  be  commencing  under  his  auspices  the  translation 
of  the  Haik  Esop,  with  the  promise,  no  doubt,  of  a  considerable  remunera- 
tion for  my  trouble;  or  I  might  be  taking  a  seat  opposite  the  Moldavian 
clerk,  and  imbibing  the  first  rudiments  of  doing  business  after  the  Armenian 
fashion,  with  the  comfortable  hope  of  realising  in  a  short  time,  a  fortune 
of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds;  but  the  Armenian  was  now  gone, 
and  farewell  to  the  fine  hopes  I  had  founded  upon  him  the  day  before.  What 
was  I  to  do?  I  looked  wildly  around,  till  my  eyes  rested  on  the  Moldavian 
clerk,  who  was  writing  away  in  his  ledger  with  particular  vehemence.  Not 
knowing  well  what  to  do  or  to  say,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  ask  the 
Moldavian  clerk  when  the  Armenian  had  departed,  and  when  he  thought  he 
would  return.  It  is  true  it  mattered  little  to  me  when  he  departed  seeing  that 
he  was  gone,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  would  not  be  back  soon;  but  I  knew 
not  what  to  do,  and  in  pure  helplessness  thought  I  might  as  well  ask;  so  I 
went  up  to  the  Moldavian  clerk  and  asked  him  when  the  Armenian  had 
departed,  and  whether  he  had  been  gone  two  days  or  three?  Whereupon  the 
Moldavian  clerk  looking  up  from  his  ledger,  made  certain  signs,  which  I 
could  by  no  means  understand.  I  stood  astonished,  but  presently  recovering 
myself,  inquired  when  he  considered  it  probable  that  the  master  would  re- 
turn, and  whether  he  thought  it  would  be  two  months  or— my  tongue  fal- 
tered—two years;  whereupon  the  Moldavian  clerk  made  more  signs  than  be- 
fore, and  yet  more  unintelligible;  as  I  persisted,  however,  he  flung  down  his 
pen,  and,  putting  his  thumb  into  his  mouth  moved  it  rapidly,  causing  the  nail 
to  sound  against  the  lower  jaw;  whereupon  I  saw  that  he  was  dumb,  and  hur- 
ried away,  for  I  had  always  entertained  a  horror  of  dumb  people,  having 
once  heard  my  mother  say,  when  I  was  a  child,  that  dumb  people  were  half 
demoniacs,  or  little  better. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


Leaving  the  house  of  the  Armenian,  I  strolled  about  for  some  time;  almost 
mechanically  my  feet  conducted  me  to  London  Bridge,  to  the  booth  in 
which  stood  the  stall  of  the  old  apple-woman;  the  sound  of  her  voice  aroused 
me,  as  I  sat  in  a  kind  of  stupor  on  the  stone  bench  beside  her;  she  was  inquir- 
ing what  was  the  matter  with  me. 

At  first,  I  believe,  I  answered  her  very  incoherently,  for  I  observed  alarm 
beginning  to  depict  itself  upon  her  countenance.  Rousing  myself,  however, 
I  in  my  turn  put  a  few  questions  to  her  upon  her  present  condition  and  pros- 
pects. The  old  woman's  countenance  cleared  up  instantly;  she  informed  me 
that  she  had  never  been  more  comfortable  in  her  life;  that  her  trade,  her 
honest  trade— laying  an  emphasis  on  the  word  honest— had  increased  of  late 
wonderfully;  that  her  health  was  better,  and,  above  all,  that  she  felt  no  fear 
and  horror  "here,"  laying  her  hand  on  her  breast. 

On  my  asking  her  whether  she  still  heard  voices  in  the  night,  she  told  me 
that  she  frequently  did;  but  that  the  present  were  mild  voices,  sweet  voices, 
encouraging  voices,  very  different  from  the  former  ones;  that  a  voice  only 
the  night  previous;  had  cried  out  about  "the  peace  of  God,"  in  particularly 
sweet  accents;  a  sentence  which  she  remembered  to  have  read  in  her  early 
youth  in  the  primer,  but  which  she  had  clean  forgotten  till  the  voice  the 
night  before  brought  it  to  her  recollection. 

After  a  pause,  the  old  woman  said  to  me:  "I  believe,  dear,  that  it  is  the 
blessed  book  you  brought  me  which  has  wrought  this  goodly  change.  How 
glad  I  am  now  that  I  can  read;  but  oh  what  a  difference  between  the  book 
you  brought  to  me  and  the  one  you  took  away.  I  believe  the  one  you  brought 
is  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  and  the  other  by " 

"Don't  abuse  the  book,"  said  I,  "it  is  an  excellent  book  for  those  who  can 
understand  it;  it  was  not  exactly  suited  to  you,  and  perhaps  it  had  been  better 
that  you  had  never  read  it— and  yet,  who  knows?  Peradventure,  if  you  had 
not  read  that  book,  you  would  not  have  been  fitted  for  the  perusal  of  the  one 
which  you  say  is  written  by  the  finger  of  God";  and,  pressing  my  hand  to 
my  head,  I  fell  into  a  deep  fit  of  musing.  "What,  after  all,"  thought  I,  "if 
there  should  be  more  order  and  system  in  the  working  of  the  moral  world 
than  I  have  thought?  Does  there  not  seem  in  the  present  instance  to  be  some- 
thing like  the  working  of  a  Divine  hand?  I  could  not  conceive  why  this 
woman,  better  educated  than  her  mother,  should  have  been,  as  she  certainly 
was,  a  worse  character  than  her  mother.  Yet  perhaps  this  woman  may  be 
better  and  happier  than  her  mother  ever  was;  perhaps  she  is  so  already— 
perhaps  this  world  is  not  a  wild,  lying  dream,  as  I  have  occasionally  supposed 
it  to  be." 
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But  the  thought  of  my  own  situation  did  not  permit  me  to  abandon  my- 
self much  longer  to  these  musings.  I  started  up.  "Where  are  you  going, 
child?"  said  the  woman  anxiously.  "I  scarcely  know,"  said  I;  "anywhere." 
"Then  stay  here,  child,"  said  she;  "I  have  much  to  say  to  you."  "No,"  said 
I,  "I  shall  be  better  moving  about";  and  I  was  moving  away,  when  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  I  might  never  see  this  woman  again;  and  turning  round 
I  offered  her  my  hand,  and  bade  her  good-bye.  "Farewell,  child,"  said  the 
old  woman,  "and  God  bless  you!"  I  then  moved  along  the  bridge  until  I 
reached  the  Southwark  side,  and,  still  holding  on  my  course,  my  mind  again 
became  quickly  abstracted  from  all  surrounding  objects. 

At  length  I  found  myself  in  a  street  or  road,  with  terraces  on  either  side, 
and  seemingly  of  interminable  length,  leading,  as  it  would  appear,  to  the 
south-east.  I  was  walking  at  a  great  rate— there  were  likewise  a  great  number 
of  people,  also  walking  at  a  great  rate;  also  carts  and  carriages  driving  at  a 
great  rate;  and  ail,  men,  carts  and  carriages,  going  in  the  selfsame  direction, 
namely,  to  the  south-east.  I  stopped  for  a  moment  and  deliberated  whether 
or  not  I  should  proceed.  What  business  had  I  in  that  direction?  I  could  not 
say  that  I  had  any  particular  business  in  that  direction,  but  what  could  I  do 
were  I  to  turn  back?  only  walk  about  well-known  streets;  and,  if  I  must 
walk,  why  not  continue  in  the  direction  in  which  I  was  to  see  whither  the 
road  and  its  terraces  led?  I  was  here  in  a  terra  incognita,  and  an  unknown 
place  had  always  some  interest  for  me;  moreover,  I  had  a  desire  to  know 
whither  all  this  crowd  was  going,  and  for  what  purpose.  I  thought  they 
could  not  be  going  far,  as  crowds  seldom  go  far,  especially  at  such  a  rate;  so 
I  walked  on  more  lustily  than  before,  passing  group  after  group  of  the 
crowd,  and  almost  vieing  in  speed  with  some  of  the  carriages,  especially  the 
hackney-coaches;  and  by  dint  of  walking  at  this  rate,  the  terraces  and  houses 
becoming  somewhat  less  frequent  as  I  advanced,  I  reached  in  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  a  kind  of  low  dingy  town,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river;  the  streets  were  swarming  with  people,  and  I  concluded,  from  the 
number  of  wild-beast  shows,  caravans,  gingerbread  stalls,  and  the  like,  that 
a  fair  was  being  held.  Now,  as  I  had  always  been  partial  to  fairs,  I  felt  glad 
that  I  had  fallen  in  with  the  crowd  which  had  conducted  me  to  the  present 
one,  and,  casting  away  as  much  as  I  was  able  all  gloomy  thoughts,  I  did  my 
best  to  enter  into  the  diversions  of  the  fair;  staring  at  the  wonderful  repre- 
sentations of  animals  on  canvas  hung  up  before  the  shows  of  wild  beasts, 
which,  by-the-bye,  are  frequently  found  much  more  worthy  of  admiration 
than  the  real  beasts  themselves;  listening  to  the  jokes  of  the  merry-andrews 
from  the  platforms  in  front  of  the  temporary  theatres,  or  admiring  the 
splendid  tinsel  dresses  of  the  performers  who  thronged  the  stages  in  the 
intervals  of  the  entertainments;  and  in  this  manner,  occasionally  gazing  and 
occasionally  listening,  I  passed  through  the  town  till  I  came  in  front  of  a 
large  edifice  looking  full  upon  the  majestic  bosom  of  the  Thames. 

It  was  a  massive  stone  edifice,  built  in  an  antique  style,  and  black  with  age, 
with  a  broad  esplanade  between  it  and  the  river,  on  which,  mixed  with  a  few 
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people  from  the  fair,  I  observed  moving  about  a  great  many  individuals  in 
quaint  dresses  of  blue,  with  strange  three-cornered  hats  on  their  heads;  most 
of  them  were  mutilated;  this  had  a  wooden  leg— this  wanted  an  arm;  some 
had  but  one  eye;  and  as  I  gazed  upon  the  edifice,  and  the  singular-looking 

individuals  who  moved  before  it,  I  guessed  where  I  was.  "I  am  at "  said  I; 

"these  individuals  are  battered  tars  of  Old  England,  and  this  edifice,  once  the 
favourite  abode  of  Glorious  Elizabeth,  is  the  refuge  which  a  grateful  coun- 
try has  allotted  to  them.  Here  they  can  rest  their  weary  bodies;  at  their  ease 
talk  over  the  actions  in  which  they  have  been  injured;  and,  with  the  tear  of 
enthusiasm  flowing  from  their  eyes,  boast  how  they  have  trod  the  deck  of 
fame  with  Rodney,  or  Nelson,  or  others  whose  names  stand  emblazoned  in 
the  naval  annals  of  their  country." 

Turning  to  the  right,  I  entered  a  park  or  wood  consisting  of  enormous 
trees,  occupying  the  foot,  sides,  and  top  of  a  hill,  which  rose  behind  the 
town;  there  were  multitudes  of  people  among  the  trees,  diverting  them- 
selves in  various  ways.  Coming  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  I  was  presently  stopped 
by  a  lofty  wall,  along  which  I  walked,  till,  coming  to  a  small  gate,  I  passed 
through  and  found  myself  on  an  extensive  green  plain,  on  one  side  bounded 
in  part  by  the  wall  of  the  park,  and  on  the  others,  in  the  distance,  by  ex- 
tensive ranges  of  houses;  to  the  south-east  was  a  lofty  eminence,  partially 
clothed  with  wood.  The  plain  exhibited  an  animated  scene,  a  kind  of  con- 
tinuation of  the  fair  below;  there  were  multitudes  of  people  upon  it,  many 
tents,  and  shows;  there  was  also  horse-racing,  and  much  noise  and  shouting, 
the  sun  shining  brightly  overhead.  After  gazing  at  the  horse-racing  for  a 
little  time,  feeling  myself  somewhat  tired,  I  went  up  to  one  of  the  tents,  and 
laid  myself  down  on  the  grass.  There  was  much  noise  in  the  tent.  "Who 
will  stand  me?"  said  a  voice  with  a  slight  tendency  to  lisp.  "Will  you,  my 
lord?"  "Yes,"  said  another  voice.  Then  there  was  a  sound  as  of  a  piece  of 
money  banging  on  a  table.  "Lost!  lost!  lost!"  cried  several  voices;  and  then 
the  banging  down  of  the  money,  and  the  "lost!  lost!  lost!"  were  frequently 
repeated;  at  last  the  second  voice  exclaimed:  "I  will  try  no  more;  you  have 
cheated  me."  "Never  cheated  any  one  in  my  life,  my  lord— all  fair— all 
chance.  Them  that  finds,  wins— them  that  can't  find,  loses.  Any  one  else  try? 
Who'll  try?  Will  you,  my  lord?"  and  then  it  appeared  that  some  other 
lord  tried,  for  I  heard  more  money  flung  down.  Then  again  the  cry  of 
"Lost!  lost!"— then  again  the  sound  of  money,  and  so  on.  Once  or  twice,  but 
not  more,  I  heard  "Won!  won!"  but  the  predominant  cry  was  "Lost!  lost!" 
At  last  there  was  a  considerable  hubbub,  and  the  words  "Cheat!"  "Rogue!" 
and  "You  filched  away  the  pea!"  were  used  freely  by  more  voices  than  one, 
to  which  the  voice  with  the  tendency  to  lisp  replied;  "Never  filched  a  pea 
in  my  life;  would  scorn  it.  Always  glad  when  folks  wins;  but,  as  those  here 
don't  appear  to  be  civil,  nor  to  wish  to  play  any  more,  I  shall  take  myself  off 
with  my  table;  so,  good-day,  gentlemen." 

Presently  a  man  emerged  from  the  tent,  bearing  before  him  a  rather 
singular  table;  it  appeared  to  be  of  white  deal,  was  exceedingly  small  at  the 
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top,  and  with  very  long  legs.  At  a  few  yards  from  the  entrance  he  paused, 
and  looked  round,  as  if  to  decide  on  the  direction  which  he  should  take; 
presently,  his  eye  glancing  on  me  as  I  lay  upon  the  ground,  he  started,  and  ap- 
peared for  a  moment  inclined  to  make  off  as  quick  as  possible,  table  and 
all.  In  a  moment,  however,  he  seemed  to  recover  assurance,  and,  coming  up 
to  the  place  where  I  was,  the  long  legs  of  the  table  projecting  before  him,  he 
cried:  "Glad  to  see  you  here,  my  lord." 

"Thank  you,"  said  I,  "it's  a  fine  day." 

"Very  fine,  my  lord;  will  your  lordship  play?  Them  that  finds,  wins— 
them  that  don't  find,  loses." 

"Play  at  what?"  said  I. 

"Only  at  the  thimble  and  pea,  my  lord." 

"I  never  heard  of  such  a  game." 

"Didn't  you?  Well,  I'll  soon  teach  you,"  said  he,  placing  the  table  down. 
"All  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  a  sovereign  down  on  my  table,  and  to  find  the 
pea,  which  I  put  under  one  of  my  thimbles.  If  you  find  it— and  it  is  easy 
enough  to  find  it— I  give  you  a  sovereign  besides  your  own:  for  them  that 
finds,  wins." 

"And  them  that  don't  find,  loses,"  said  I;  "no,  I  don't  wish  to  play." 

"Why  not,  my  lord?" 

"Why,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  no  money." 

"Oh,  you  have  no  money;  that  of  course  alters  the  case.  If  you  have  no 
money,  you  can't  play.  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  be  seeing  after  my  customers," 
said  he,  glancing  over  the  plain. 

"Good-day,"  said  I. 

"Good-day,"  said  the  man  slowly,  but  without  moving,  and  as  if  in  reflec- 
tion. After  a  moment  or  two,  looking  at  me  inquiringly,  he  added:  "Out  of 
employ? " 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "out  of  employ." 

The  man  measured  me  with  his  eye  as  I  lay  on  the  ground.  At  length  he 
said:  "May  I  speak  a  word  or  two  to  you,  my  lord?" 

"As  many  as  you  please,"  said  I. 

"Then  just  come  a  little  out  of  hearing,  a  little  farther  on  the  grass,  if  you 
please,  my  lord." 

"Why  do  you  call  me  my  lord? "  said  I,  as  I  arose  and  followed  him. 

"We  of  the  thimble  always  calls  our  customers  lords,"  said  the  man;  "but 
I  won't  call  you  such  a  foolish  name  any  more;  come  along." 

The  man  walked  along  the  plain  till  he  came  to  the  side  of  a  dry  pit,  when 
looking  round  to  see  that  no  one  was  nigh,  he  laid  his  table  on  the  grass,  and, 
sitting  down  with  his  legs  over  the  side  of  the  pit,  he  motioned  me  to  do  the 
same.  "So  you  are  in  want  of  employ,"  said  he,  after  I  had  sat  down 
beside  him. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "I  am  rery  much  in  want  of  employ." 

"I  think  I  can  find  you  some." 

"What  kind?"  said  I. 
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"Why,"  said  the  man,  "I  think  you  would  do  to  be  my  bonnet." 

"Bonnet!"  said  I,  "what  is  that?" 

"Don't  you  know?  However,  no  wonder,  as  you  had  never  heard  of  the 
thimble-and-pea  game,  but  I  will  tell  you.  We  of  the  game  are  very  much 
exposed;  folks  when  they  have  lost  their  money,  as  those  who  play  with  us 
mostly  do,  sometimes  uses  rough  language,  calls  us  cheats,  and  sometimes 
knocks  our  hats  over  our  eyes;  and  what's  more,  with  a  kick  under  our 
table,  cause  the  top  deals  to  fly  off;  this  is  the  third  table  I  have  used  this  day, 
the  other  two  being  broken  by  uncivil  customers:  so  we  of  the  game  gen- 
erally like  to  have  gentlemen  go  about  with  us  to  take  our  part,  and  en- 
courage us,  though  pretending  to  know  nothing  about  us;  for  example,  when 
the  customer  says,  'I'm  cheated,'  the  bonnet  must  say,  'No,  you  a'n't,  it  is 
all  right';  or,  when  my  hat  is  knocked  over  my  eyes,  the  bonnet  must 
square,  and  say,  'I  never  saw  the  man  before  in  all  my  life,  but  I  won't  see 
him  ill-used';  and  so,  when  they  kicks  at  the  table,  the  bonnet  must  say,  'I 
won't  see  the  table  ill-used,  such  a  nice  table,  too;  besides,  I  want  to  play 
myself;  and  then  I  would  say  to  the  bonnet,  'Thank  you,  my  lord,  them 
that  finds,  wins';  and  then  the  bonnet  plays,  and  I  lets  the  bonnet  win." 

"In  a  word,"  said  I,  "the  bonnet  means  the  man  who  covers  you,  even  as 
the  real  bonnet  covers  the  head." 

"Just  so,"  said  the  man,  "I  see  you  are  awake,  and  would  soon  make  a  first- 
rate  bonnet." 

"Bonnet,"  said  I,  musingly;  "bonnet;  it  is  metaphorical." 

"Is  it?"  said  the  man. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "like  the  cant  words — " 

"Bonnet  is  cant,"  said  the  man;  "we  of  the  thimble,  as  well  as  all  clyfakers 
and  the  like,  understand  cant,  as,  of  course,  must  every  bonnet;  so,  if  you 
are  employed  by  me,  you  had  better  learn  it  as  soon  as  you  can,  that  we  may 
discourse  together  without  being  understood  by  every  one.  Besides  cover- 
ing his  principal,  a  bonnet  must  have  his  eyes  about  him,  for  the  trade  of  the 
pea,  though  a  strictly  honest  one,  is  not  altogether  lawful;  so  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  bonnet,  if  he  sees  the  constable  coming,  to  say,  the  Gorgio's  welling." 

"That  is  not  cant,"  said  I,  "that  is  the  language  of  the  Rommany  Chals." 

"Do  you  know  those  people?"  said  the  man. 

"Perfectly,"  said  I,  "and  their  language  too." 

"I  wish  I  did,"  said  the  man,  "I  would  give  ten  pounds  and  more  to  know 
the  language  of  the  Rommany  Chals.  There's  some  of  it  in  the  language  of 
the  pea  and  thimble;  how  it  came  there  I  don't  know,  but  so  it  is.  I  wish 
I  knew  it,  but  it  is  difficult.  You'll  make  a  capital  bonnet;  shall  we  close?" 

"What  would  the  wages  be?"  I  demanded. 

"Why,  to  a  first-rate  bonnet,  as  I  think  you  would  prove,  I  could  afford 
to  give  from  forty  to  fifty  shillings  a  week." 

"Is  it  possible?"  said  I. 

"Good  wages,  a'n't  they?"  said  the  man. 

"First  rate,"  said  I;  "bonneting  is  more  profitable  than  reviewing." 
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"Anan?"  said  the  man. 

"Or  translating;  I  don't  think  the  Armenian  would  have  paid  me  at  that 
rate  for  translating  his  Esop." 

"Who  is  he?"  said  the  man. 

"Esop?" 

"No,  I  know  what  that  is,  Esop's  cant  for  a  hunchback;  but  t'other?" 

"You  should  know,"  said  I. 

"Never  saw  the  man  in  all  my  life." 

"Yes,  you  have,"  said  I,  "and  felt  him  too;  don't  you  remember  the  in- 
dividual from  whom  you  took  the  pocket-book?" 

"Oh,  that  was  he;  well,  the  less  said  about  that  matter  the  better;  I  have 
left  off  that  trade,  and  taken  to  this,  which  is  a  much  better.  Between  our- 
selves, I  am  not  sorry  that  I  did  not  carry  off  that  pocket-book;  if  I  had,  it 
might  have  encouraged  me  in  the  trade,  in  which,  had  I  remained,  I  might 
have  been  lagged,  sent  abroad,  as  I  had  been  already  imprisoned;  so  I  de- 
termined to  leave  it  off  at  all  hazards,  though  I  was  hard  up,  not  having  a 
penny  in  the  world." 

"And  wisely  resolved,"  said  I,  "it  was  a  bad  and  dangerous  trade;  I  wonder 
you  should  ever  have  embraced  it." 

"It  is  all  very  well  talking,"  said  the  man,  "but  there  is  a  reason  for  every- 
thing; I  am  the  son  of  a  Jewess,  by  a  military  officer,"— and  then  the  man 
told  me  his  story.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  man's  story,  it  was  a  poor  one,  a  vile 
one;  at  last  he  observed:  "So  that  affair  which  you  know  of  determined  me 
to  leave  the  filching  trade,  and  take  up  with  a  more  honest  and  safe  one; 
so  at  last  I  thought  of  the  pea  and  thimble,  but  I  wanted  funds,  especially  to 
pay  for  lessons  at  the  hands  of  a  master,  for  I  knew  little  about  it." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "how  did  you  get  over  that  difficulty? " 

"Why,"  said  the  man,  "I  thought  I  should  never  have  got  over  it.  What 
funds  could  I  raise?  I  had  nothing  to  sell;  the  few  clothes  I  had  I  wanted,  for 
we  of  the  thimble  must  always  appear  decent,  or  nobody  would  come  near 
us.  I  was  at  my  wits'  end;  at  last  I  got  over  my  difficulty  in  the  strangest  way 
in  the  world." 

"What  was  that?" 

"By  an  old  thing  which  I  had  picked  up  some  time  before— a  book." 

"A  book?"  said  I. 

"Yes,  which  I  had  taken  out  of  your  lordship's  pocket  one  day  as  you  were 
walking  the  streets  in  a  great  hurry.  I  thought  it  was  a  pocket-book  at  first, 
full  of'  bank  notes,  perhaps,"  continued  he,  laughing.  "It  was  well  for  me, 
however,  that  it  was  not,  for  I  should  have  soon  spent  the  notes;  as  it  was,  I 
had  flung  the  old  thing  down  with  an  oath,  as  soon  as  I  brought  it  home. 
When  I  was  so  hard  up,  however,  after  the  affair  with  that  friend  of  yours,  I 
took  it  up  one  day,  and  thought  I  might  make  something  by  it  to  support 
myself  a  day  with.  Chance  or  something  else  led  me  into  a  grand  shop;  there 
was  a  man  there  who  seemed  to  be  the  master,  talking  to  a  jolly,  portly  old 
gentleman,  who  seemed  to  be  a  country  squire.  Well,  I  went  up  to  the  first, 
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and  offered  it  for  sale;  he  took  the  book,  opened  it  at  the  title-page,  and  then 
all  of  a  sudden  his  eyes  glistened,  and  he  showed  it  to  the  fat,  jolly  gentle- 
man, and  his  eyes  glistened  too,  and  I  heard  him  say  'How  singular!'  and  then 
the  two  talked  together  in  a  speech  I  didn't  understand— I  rather  thought  it 
was  French,  at  any  rate  it  wasn't  cant;  and  presently  the  first  asked  me  what 
I  would  take  for  the  book.  Now  I  am  not  altogether  a  fool  nor  am  I  blind, 
and  I  had  narrowly  marked  all  that  passed,  and  it  came  into  my  head  that 
now  was  the  time  for  making  a  man  of  myself,  at  any  rate  I  could  lose 
nothing  by  a  little  confidence;  so  I  looked  the  man  boldly  in  the  face,  and 
said:  'I  will  have  five  guineas  for  that  book,  there  a'n't  such  another  in  the 
whole  world.'  'Nonsense,'  said  the  first  man,  'there  are  plenty  of  them,  there 
have  been  nearly  fifty  editions  to  my  knowledge;  I  will  give  you  five  shil- 
lings.' 'No,'  said  I,  'I'll  not  take  it,  for  I  don't  like  to  be  cheated,  so  give  me 
my  book  again';  and  I  attempted  to  take  it  away  from  the  fat  gentleman's 
hand.  'Stop,'  said  the  younger  man,  'are  you  sure  that  you  won't  take  less?' 
'Not  a  farthing,'  said  I;  which  was  not  altogether  true,  but  I  said  so.  'Well,' 
said  the  fat  gentleman,  'I  will  give  you  what  you  ask';  and  sure  enough  he 
presently  gave  me  the  money;  so  I  made  a  bow,  and  was  leaving  the  shop, 
when  it  came  into  my  head  that  there  was  something  odd  in  all  this,  and, 
as  I  had  got  the  money  in  my  pocket,  I  turned  back,  and,  making  another 
bow,  said:  'May  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  why  you  gave  me  all  this  money  for 
that  'ere  dirty  book?  When  I  came  into  the  shop,  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  get  a  shilling  for  it;  but  I  saw  you  wanted  it,  and  asked  five  guineas.'  Then 
they  looked  at  one  another,  and  smiled,  and  shrugged  up  their  shoulders. 
Then  the  first  man,  looking  at  me,  said:  'Friend,  you  have  been  a  little  too 
sharp  for  us;  however,  we  can  afford  to  forgive  you,  as  my  friend  here  has 
long  been  in  quest  of  this  particular  book;  there  are  plenty  of  editions,  as 
I  told  you,  and  a  common  copy  is  not  worth  five  shillings;  but  this  is  a  first 
edition,  and  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.'  " 

"So,  after  all,  they  outwitted  you,"  I  observed. 

"Clearly,"  said  the  man;  "I  might  have  got  double  the  price,  had  I  known 
the  value;  but  I  don't  care,  much  good  may  it  do  them,  it  has  done  me  plenty. 
By  means  of  it  I  have  got  into  an  honest,  respectable  trade,  in  which  there's 
little  danger  and  plenty  of  profit,  and  got  out  of  one  which  would  have  got 
me  lagged  sooner  or  later." 

"But,"  said  I,  "you  ought  to  remember  that  the  thing  was  not  yours;  you 
took  it  from  me,  who  had  been  requested  by  a  poor  old  apple-woman  to 
exchange  it  for  a  Bible." 

"Well,"  said  the  man,  "did  she  ever  get  her  Bible?" 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "she  got  her  Bible." 

"Then  she  has  no  cause  to  complain;  and,  as  for  you,  chance  or  something 
else  has  sent  you  to  me,  that  I  may  make  you  reasonable  amends  for  any 
loss  you  may  have  had.  Here  am  I  ready  to  make  you  my  bonnet,  with  forty 
or  fifty  shillings  a  week,  which  you  say  yourself  are  capital  wages." 

"I  find  no  fault  with  the  wages,"  said  I,  "but  I  don't  like  the  employ." 
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"Not  like  bonneting,"  said  the  man;  "ah,  I  see,  you  would  like  to  be 
principal;  well,  a  time  may  come— those  long  white  fingers  of  yours  would 
just  serve  for  the  business." 

"Is  it  a  difficult  one?"  I  demanded. 

"Why,  it  is  not  very  easy:  two  things  are  needful— natural  talent,  and  con- 
stant practice;  but  I'll  show  you  a  point  or  two  connected  with  the  game"; 
and,  placing  his  table  between  his  knees  as  he  sat  over  the  side  of  the  pit,  he 
produced  three  thimbles,  and  a  small  brown  pellet,  something  resembling 
a  pea.  He  moved  the  thimble  and  pellet  about,  now  placing  it  to  all  appear- 
ance under  one,  and  now  under  another;  "Under  which  is  it  now?"  he  said 
at  last.  "Under  that,"  said  I,  pointing  to  the  lower  most  of  the  thimbles, 
which,  as  they  stood,  formed  a  kind  of  triangle.  "No,"  said  he,  "it  is  not,  but 
lift  it  up";  and,  when  I  lifted  up  the  thimble,  the  pellet,  in  truth,  was  not  un- 
der it.  "It  was  under  none  of  them,"  said  he,  "it  was  pressed  by  my  little  finger 
against  my  palm";  and  then  he  showed  me  how  he  did  the  trick,  and  asked  me 
if  the  game  was  not  a  funny  one;  and,  on  my  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
he  said:  "I  am  glad  you  like  it,  come  along  and  let  us  win  some  money." 

Thereupon,  getting  up,  he  placed  the  table  before  him,  and  was  moving 
away;  observing,  however,  that  I  did  not  stir,  he  asked  me  what  I  was  staying 
for.  "Merely  for  my  own  pleasure,"  said  I,  "I  like  sitting  here  very  well." 
"Then  you  won't  close?"  said  the  man.  "By  no  means,"  I  replied,  "your 
proposal  does  not  suit  me."  "You  may  be  principal  in  time,"  said  the  man. 
"That  makes  no  difference,"  said  I;  and,  sitting  with  my  legs  over  the  pit, 
I  forthwith  began  to  decline  an  Armenian  noun.  "That  a'n't  cant,"  said  the 
man;  "no,  nor  gypsy  either.  Well,  if  you  won't  close,  another  will,  I  can't 
lose  any  more  time,"  and  forthwith  he  departed. 

And  after  I  had  declined  four  Armenian  nouns,  of  different  declensions,  I 
rose  from  the  side  of  the  pit,  and  wandered  about  amongst  the  various  groups 
of  people  scattered  over  the  green.  Presently  I  came  to  where  the  man  of  the 
thimbles  was  standing,  with  the  table  before  him,  and  many  people  about  him. 
"Them  who  finds,  wins,  and  them  who  can't  find,  loses,"  he  cried.  Various 
individuals  tried  to  find  the  pellet,  but  all  were  unsuccessful,  till  at  last  con- 
siderable dissatisfaction  was  expressed,  and  the  terms  rogue  and  cheat  were 
lavished  upon  him.  "Never  cheated  anybody  in  all  my  life,"  he  cried;  and, 
observing  me  at  hand,  "didn't  I  play  fair,  my  lord?"  he  inquired.  But  I  made 
no  answer.  Presently  some  more  played,  and  he  permitted  one  or  two  tc 
win,  and  the  eagerness  to  play  with  him  became  greater.  After  I  had  looked 
on  for  some  time,  I  was  moving  away;  just  then  I  perceived  a  short,  thick 
personage,  with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  advancing  in  a  great  hurry;  whereupon 
with  a  sudden  impulse,  I  exclaimed:— 

Shoon  thimble-engro; 
Avella  Gorgio. 

The  man  who  was  in  the  midst  of  his  pea-and-thimble  process,  no  sooner 
heard  the  last  word  of  the  distich,  than  he  turned  an  alarmed  look  in  the 
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direction  of  where  I  stood;  then,  glancing  around,  and  perceiving  the  con- 
stable, he  slipped  forthwith  his  pellet  and  thimbles  into  his  pocket,  and,  lifting 
up  his  table,  he  cried  to  the  people  about  him,  "Make  way!"  and  with  a 
motion  of  his  head  to  me,  as  if  to  follow  him,  he  darted  off  with  a  swiftness 
which  the  short,  pursy  constable  could  by  no  means  rival;  and  whither  he 
went,  or  what  became  of  him,  I  know  not,  inasmuch  as  I  turned  away  in 
another  direction. 

And,  as  I  wandered  along  the  green,  I  drew  near  to  a  place  where  several 
men,  with  a  cask  beside  them,  sat  carousing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  small 
tent.  "Here  he  comes,"  said  one  of  them,  as  I  advanced,  and  standing  up  he 
raised  his  voice  and  sang:— 

Here  the  Gypsy  gemman  see, 

With  his  Roman  jib  and  his  rome  and  dree— 

Rome  and  dree,  rum  and  dry 

Rally  round  the  Rommany  Rye. 

It  was  Mr.  Petulengro,  who  was  here  diverting  himself  with  several  of 
his  comrades;  they  all  received  me  with  considerable  frankness.  "Sit  down, 
brother,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro,  "and  take  a  cup  of  good  ale." 

I  sat  down.  "Your  health,  gentlemen,"  said  I,  as  I  took  the  cup  which  Mr. 
Petulengro  handed  to  me. 

"Aukko  tu  pios  adrey  Rommanis.  Here  is  your  health  in  Rommany, 
brother,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro;  who,  having  refilled  the  cup,  now  emptied  it 
at  a  draught. 

"Your  health  in  Rommany,  brother,"  said  Tawno  Chikno,  to  whom  the 
cup  came  next. 

"The  Rommany  Rye,"  said  a  third. 

"The  Gypsy  gentleman,"  exclaimed  a  fourth^  drinking. 

And  then  they  all  sang  in  chorus:— 

Here  the  Gypsy  gemman  see, 

With  his  Roman  jib  and  his  rome  and  dree— 

Rome  and  dree,  rum  and  dry 

Rally  round  the  Rommany  Rye. 

"And  now,  brother,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro,  "seeing  that  you  have  drunk 
and  been  drunken,  you  will  perhaps  tell  us  where  you  have  been,  and  what 
about?" 

"I  have  been  in  the  Big  City,"  said  I,  "writing  lils." 

"How  much  money  have  you  got  in  your  pocket,  brother?"  said  Mr. 
Petulengro. 

"Eighteen  pence,"  said  I;  "all  I  have  in  the  world." 

"I  have  been  in  the  Big  City,  too,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro;  "but  I  have  not 
written  lils— I  have  fought  in  the  ring— I  have  fifty  pounds  in  my  pocket— I 
have  much  more  in  the  world.  Brother,  there  is  considerable  difference  be- 
tween us." 
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"I  would  rather  be  the  lil-writer,  after  all,"  said  the  tall,  handsome,  black 
man;  "indeed,  I  would  wish  for  nothing  better." 

"Why  so?"  said  Mr.  Petulengro. 

"Because  they  have  so  much  to  say  for  themselves,"  said  the  black  man, 
"even  when  dead  and  gone.  When  they  are  laid  in  the  churchyard,  it  is 
their  own  fault  if  people  a'n't  talking  of  them.  Who  will  know,  after  I  am 
dead,  or  bitchadey  pawdel,  that  I  was  once  the  beauty  of  the  world,  or 
that  you,  Jasper,  were " 

"The  best  man  in  England  of  my  inches.  That's  true,  Tawno— however, 
here's  our  brother  will  perhaps  let  the  world  know  something  about  us." 

"Not  he,"  said  the  other,  with  a  sigh;  "he'll  have  quite  enough  to  do  in 
writing  his  own  Ills,  and  telling  the  world  how  handsome  and  clever  he  was; 
and  who  can  blame  him?  Not  I.  If  I  could  write  lils,  every  word  should  be 
about  myself  and  my  own  tacho  Rommanis— my  own  lawful  wedded  wife, 
which  is  the  same  thing.  I  tell  you  what,  brother,  I  once  heard  a  wise  man 
say  in  Brummagem,  that  'there  is  nothing  like  blowing  one's  own  horn,' 
which  I  conceived  to  be  much  the  same  thing  as  writing  one's  own  lil." 

After  a  little  more  conversation,  Mr.  Petulengro  arose,  and  motioned  me 
to  follow  him.  "Only  eighteen  pence  in  the  world,  brother!"  said  he,  as  we 
walked  together. 

"Nothing  more,  I  assure  you.  How  came  you  to  ask  me  how  much  money 
I  had?" 

"Because  there  was  something  in  your  look,  brother,  something  very  much 
resembling  that  which  a  person  showeth  who  does  not  carry  much  money 
in  his  pocket.  I  was  looking  at  my  own  face  this  morning  in  my  wife's 
looking-glass— I  did  not  look  as  you  do,  brother." 

"I  believe  your  sole  motive  for  inquiring,"  said  I,  "was  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  venting  a  foolish  boast,  and  to  let  me  know  that  you  were  in  posses- 
sion of  fifty  pounds." 

"What  is  the  use  of  having  money  unless  you  let  people  know  you  have 
it?"  said  Mr.  Petulengro.  "It  is  not  every  one  can  read  faces,  brother;  and, 
unless  you  knew  I  had  money,  how  could  you  ask  me  to  lend  you  any? " 

"I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  lend  me  any." 

"Then  you  may  have  it  without  asking;  as  I  said  before,  I  have  fifty 
pounds,  all  lawfully  earnt  money,  got  by  fighting  in  the  ring— I  will  lend 
you  that,  brother." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  said  I;  "but  I  will  not  take  it." 

"Then  the  half  of  it?" 

"Nor  the  half  of  it;  but  it  is  getting  towards  evening,  I  must  go  back  to 
the  Great  City." 

"And  what  will  you  do  in  the  Boro  Foros? " 

"I  know  not,"  said  I. 

"Earn  money?" 

"If  I  can." 

"And  if  you  can't?" 
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"Starve!" 

"You  look  ill,  brother,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro. 

"I  do  not  feel  well;  the  Great  City  does  not  agree  with  me.  Should  I  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  earn  some  money,  I  would  leave  the  Big  City,  and  take  to 
the  woods  and  fields." 

"You  may  do  that,  brother,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro,  "whether  you  have 
money  or  not.  Our  tents  and  horses  are  on  the  other  side  of  yonder  wooded 
hill,  come  and  stay  with  us;  we  shall  all  be  glad  of  your  company,  but  more 
especially  myself  and  my  wife  Pakomovna." 

"What  hill  is  that?"  I  demanded. 

And  then  Mr.  Petulengro  told  me  the  name  of  the  hill.  "We  shall  stay 
on  t'other  side  of  the  hill  a  fortnight,"  he  continued;  "and  as  you  are  fond 
of  lil  writing,  you  may  employ  yourself  profitably  whilst  there.  You  can 
write  the  lil  of  him  whose  dook  gallops  down  that  hill  every  night,  even  as 
the  living  man  was  wont  to  do  long  ago." 

"Who  was  he?"  I  demanded. 

"Jemmy  Abershaw,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro;  "one  of  those  whom  we  call 
Boro-drom-engroes,  and  the  Gorgios  highwaymen.  I  once  heard  a  rye  say 
that  the  life  of  that  man  would  fetch  much  money;  so  come  to  the  other  side 
of  the  hill,  and  write  the  lil  in  the  tent  of  Jasper  and  his  wife  Pakomovna." 

At  first  I  felt  inclined  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Petulengro;  a  little 
consideration,  however,  determined  me  to  decline  it.  I  had  always  been  on 
excellent  terms  with  Mr.  Petulengro,  but  I  reflected  that  people  might  be 
excellent  friends  when  they  met  occasionally  in  the  street,  or  on  the  heath, 
or  in  the  wood;  but  that  these  very  people  when  living  together  in  a  house, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  tent,  might  quarrel.  I  reflected,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Petu- 
lengro had  a  wife.  I  had  always,  it  is  true,  been  a  great  favourite  with  Mrs. 
Petulengro,  who  had  frequently  been  loud  in  her  commendation  of  the 
young  rye,  as  she  called  me,  and  his  turn  of  conversation;  but  this  was  at  a 
time  when  I  stood  in  need  of  nothing,  lived  under  my  parents'  roof,  and 
only  visited  at  the  tents  to  divert  and  to  be  diverted.  The  times  were  altered, 
and  I  was  )by  no  means  certain  that  Mrs.  Petulengro,  when  she  should  dis- 
cover that  I  was  in  need  both  of  shelter  and  subsistence,  might  not  alter  her 
opinion  both  with  respect  to  the  individual  and  what  he  said— stigmatising 
my  conversation  as  saucy  discourse,  and  myself  as  a  scurvy  companion;  and 
that  she  might  bring  over  her  husband  to  her  own  way  of  thinking,  pro- 
vided, indeed,  he  should  need  any  conducting.  I  therefore,  though  without- 
declaring  my  reasons,  declined  the  offer  of  Mr.  Petulengro,  and  presently, 
after  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  bent  again  my  course  towards  the  Great  City. 

I  crossed  the  river  at  a  bridge  considerably  above  that  hight  of  London; 
for  not  being  acquainted  with  the  way,  I  missed  the  turning  which  should 
have  brought  me  to  the  latter.  Suddenly  I  found  myself  in  a  street  of  which 
I  had  some  recollection,  and  mechanically  stopped  before  the  window  of  a 
shop  at  which  various  publications  were  exposed;  it  was  that  of  the  book- 
seller to  whom  I  had  last  applied  in  the  hope  of  selling  my  ballads  or  Ab 
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Gwilym,  and  who  had  given  me  hopes  that  in  the  event  of  my  writing  a  de- 
cent-novel, or  a  tale,  he  would  prove  a  purchaser.  As  I  stood  listlessly  looking 
at  the  window,  and  the  publications  which  it  contained,  I  observed  a  paper 
affixed  to  the  glass  by  wafers  with  something  written  upon  it.  I  drew  yet 
nearer  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  it;  the  writing  was  in  a  fair  round  hand 
—"A  Novel  or  Tale  is  much  wanted,"  was  what  was  written. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


"I  must  do  something,"  said  I,  as  I  sat  that  night  in  my  lonely  apartment, 
with  some  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water  before  me. 

Thereupon  taking  some  of  the  bread,  and  eating  it,  I  considered  what  I 
was  to  do.  "I  have  no  idea  what  I  am  to  do,"  said  I,  as  I  stretched  my  hand 
towards  the  pitcher,  "unless— and  here  I  took  a  considerable  draught— I 
write  a  tale  or  a  novel That  bookseller,"  I  continued,  speaking  to  my- 
self, "is  certainly  much  in  need  of  a  tale  or  novel,  otherwise  he  would  not 
advertise  for  one.  Suppose  I  write  one,  I  appear  to  have  no  other  chance  of 
extricating  myself  from  my  present  difficulties;  surely  it  was  Fate  that  con- 
ducted me  to  his  window. 

"I  will  do  it,"  said  I,  as  I  struck  my  hand  against  the  table;  "I  will  do  it." 
Suddenly  a  heavy  cloud  of  despondency  came  over  me.  Could  I  do  it?  Had 
I  the  imagination  requisite  to  write  a  tale  or  a  novel?  "Yes,  yes,"  said  I,  as  I 
struck  my  hand  again  against  the  table,  "I  can  manage  it;  give  me  fair  play, 
and  I  can  accomplish  anything." 

But  should  I  have  fair  play?  I  must  have  something  to  maintain  myself 
with  whilst  I  wrote  my  tale,  and  I  had  but  eighteen  pence  in  the  world. 
Would  that  maintain  me  whilst  I  wrote  my  tale?  Yes,  I  thought  it  would, 
provided  I  ate  bread,  which  did  not  cost  much,  and  drank  water,  which  cost 
nothing;  it  was  poor  diet,  it  was  true,  but  better  men  than  myself  had 
written  on  bread  and  water;  had  not  the  big  man  told  me  so,  or  something 
to  that  effect,  months  before? 

It  was  true  there  was  my  lodging  to  pay  for;  but  up  to  the  present  time  I 
owed  nothing,  and  perhaps,  by  the  time  the  people  of  the  house  asked  me  for 
money,  I  should  have  written  a  tale  or  a  novel,  which  would  bring  me  in 
money;  I  had  paper,  pens  and  ink,  and,  let  me  not  forget  them,  I  had  candles 
in  my  closet,  all  paid  for,  to  light  me  during  my  night  work.  Enough,  I 
would  go  doggedly  to  work  upon  my  tale  or  novel. 

But  what  was  the  tale  or  novel  to  be  about?  Was  it  to  be  a  tale  of 
fashionable  life,  about  Sir  Harry  Somebody,  and  the  Countess  Something? 
But  I  knew  nothing  about  fashionable  people,  and  cared  less;  therefore  how 
should  I  attempt  to  describe  fashionable  life?  What  should  the  tale  consist 
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of?  The  life  and  adventures  of  some  one.  Good— but  of  whom?  Did  not  Mr. 
Petulengro  mention  one  Jemmy  Abershaw?  Yes.  Did  he  not  tell  me  that  the 
life  and  adventures  of  Jemmy  Abershaw  would  bring  in  much  money  to  the 
writer?  Yes,  but  I  knew  nothing  of  that  worthy.  I  heard,  it  is  true,  from  Mr. 
Petulengro,  that  when  alive  he  committed  robberies  on  the  hill,  on  the  side 
of  which  Mr.  Petulengro  had  pitched  his  tents,  and  that  his  ghost  still  haunted 
the  hill  at  midnight;  but  those  were  scant  materials  out  of  which  to  write 
the  man's  life.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Petulengro  would  be  able  to 
supply  me  with  further  materials  if  I  should  apply  to  him,  but  I  was  in  a 
hurry,  and  could  not  afford  the  time  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  spend 
in  passing  to  and  from  Mr.  Petulengro,  and  consulting  him.  Moreover,  my 
pride  revolted  at  the  idea  of  being  beholden  to  Mr.  Petulengro  for  the 
materials  of  the  history.  No,  I  would  not  write  the  history  of  Abershaw. 
Whose  then— Harry  Simms?  Alas,  the  life  of  Harry  Simms  had  been  already 
much  better  written  by  himself  than  I  could  hope  to  do  it;  and,  after  all, 
Harry  Simms,  like  Jemmy  Abershaw,  was  merely  a  robber.  Both,  though 
bold  and  extraordinary  men,  were  merely  highwaymen.  I  questioned  whether 
I  could  compose  a  tale  likely  to  excite  any  particular  interest  out  of  the 
exploits  of  a  mere  robber.  I  want  a  character  for  my  hero,  thought  I,  some- 
thing higher  than  a  mere  robber;  some  one  like— like  Colonel  B .  By  the 

way,  why  should  I  not  write  the  life  and  adventures  of  Colonel  B —  of 
Londonderry,  in  Ireland? 

A  truly  singular  man  was  this  same  Colonel  B of  Londonderry,  in 

Ireland;  a  personage  of  most  strange  and  incredible  feats  and  daring,  who  had 
been  a  partisan  soldier,  a  bravo— who,  assisted  by  certain  discontented  troop- 
ers, nearly  succeeded  in  stealing  the  crown  and  regalia  from  the  Tower  of 
London;  who  attempted  to  hang  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  at  Tyburn;  and 
whose  strange  eventful  career  did  not  terminate  even  with  his  life,  his  dead 
body,  on  the  circulation  of  an  unfounded  report  that  he  did  not  come  to  his 
death  by  fair  means,  having  been  exhumed  by  the  mob  of  his  native  place, 
where  he  had  retired  to  die,  and  carried  in  the  coffin  through  the  streets. 

Of  his  life  I  had  inserted  an  account  in  the  Newgate  Lives  and  Trials;  it 
was  bare  and  meagre,  and  written  in  the  stiff,  awkward  style  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  it  had,  however,  strongly  captivated  my  imagination  and  I 
now  thought  that  out  of  it  something  better  could  be  made;  that,  if  I  added 
to  the  adventures,  and  purified  the  style,  I  might  fashion  out  of  it  a  very 
decent  tale  or  novel.  On  a  sudden,  however,  the  proverb  of  mending  old 
garments  with  new  cloth  occurred  to  me.  "I  am  afraid,"  said  I,  "any  new 
adventures  which  I  can  invent  will  not  fadge  well  with  the  old  tale;  one 

will  but  spoil  the  other."  I  had  better  have  nothing  to  do  with  Colonel  B , 

thought  I,  but  boldly  and  independently  sit  down  and  write  the  life  of 
Joseph  Sell. 

This  Joseph  Sell,  dear  reader,  was  a  fictitious  personage  who  had  just  come 
into  my  head.  I  had  never  even  heard  of  the  name,  but  just  at  that  moment 
it  happened  to  come  into  my  head;  I  would  write  an  entirely  fictitious 
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narrative,  called  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Joseph  Sell,  the  Great  Traveller. 

I  had  better  begin  at  once,  thought  I;  and  removing  the  bread  and  the  jug, 
which  latter  was  now  empty,  I  seized  pen  and  paper,  and  forthwith  essayed 
to  write  the  life  of  Joseph  Sell,  but  soon  discovered  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
resolve  upon  a  thing  than  to  achieve  it,  or  even  to  commence  it;  for  the  life 
of  me  I  did  not  know  how  to  begin,  and,  after  trying  in  vain  to  write  a  line, 
I  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  go  to  bed,  and  defer  my  projected  under- 
taking till  the  morrow. 

So  I  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  night  I 
lay  awake,  musing  upon  the  work  which  I  had  determined  to  execute.  For 
a  long  time  my  brain  was  dry  and  unproductive;  I  could  form  no  plan 
which  appeared  feasible.  At  length  I  felt  within  my  brain  a  kindly  glow;  it 
was  the  commencement  of  inspiration;  in  a  few  minutes  I  had  formed  my 
plan;  I  then  began  to  imagine  the  scenes  and  the  incidents.  Scenes  and  inci- 
dents flitted  before  my  mind's  eye  so  plentifully  that  I  knew  not  how  to  dis- 
pose of  them;  I  was  in  a  regular  embarrassment.  At  length  I  got  out  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  easiest  manner  imaginable,  namely,  by  consigning  to  the 
depths  of  oblivion  all  the  feebler  and  less  stimulant  scenes  and  incidents,  and 
retaining  the  better  and  more  impressive  ones.  Before  morning  I  had  sketched 
the  whole  work  on  the  tablets  of  my  mind,  and  then  resigned  myself  to 
sleep  in  the  pleasing  conviction  that  the  most  difficult  part  of  my  undertak- 
ing was  achieved. 

Rather  late  in  the  morning  I  awoke;  for  a  few  minutes  I  lay  still,  perfectly 
still;  my  imagination  was  considerably  sobered;  the  scenes  and  situations 
which  had  pleased  me  so  much  over  night  appeared  to  me  in  a  far  less  capti- 
vating guise  that  morning.  I  felt  languid  and  almost  hopeless— the  thought, 
however,  of  my  situation  soon  roused  me— I  must  make  an  effort  to  improve 
the  posture  of  my  affairs;  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost;  so  I  sprang  out  of 
bed,  breakfasted  on  bread  and  water,  and  then  sat  down  doggedly  to  write 
the  life  of  Joseph  Sell. 

It  was  a  great  thing  to  have  formed  my  plan,  and  to  have  arranged  the 
scenes  in  my  head,  as  I  had  done  on  the  preceding  night.  The  chief  thing 
requisite  at  present  was  the  mere  mechanical  act  of  committing  them  to 
paper.  This  I  did  not  find  at  first  so  easy  as  I  could  wish— I  wanted  mechani- 
cal skill;  but  I  persevered,  and  before  evening  I  had  written  ten  pages.  I  par- 
took of  some  bread  and  water;  and,  before  I  went  to  bed  that  night,  I  had 
completed  fifteen  pages  of  my  life  of  Joseph  Sell. 

The  next  day  I  resumed  my  task— I  found  my  power  of  writing  con- 
siderably increased;  my  pen  hurried  rapidly  over  the  paper— my  brain  was  in 
a  wonderfully  teeming  state;  many  scenes  and  visions  which  I  had  not 
thought  of  before  were  evolved,  and,  as  fast  as  evolved,  written  down;  they 
seemed  to  be  more  pat  to  my  purpose,  and  more  natural  to  my  history,  than 
many  others  which  I  had  imagined  before,  and  which  I  made  now  give  place 
to  these  newer  creations:  by  about  midnight  I  had  added  thirty  fresh  pages 
to  my  Life  and  Adventures  of  Joseph  Sell. 
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The  third  day  arose— it  was  dark  and  dreary  out  of  doors,  and  I  passed  it 
drearily  enough  within;  my  brain  appeared  to  have  lost  much  of  its  former 
glow,  and  my  pen  much  of  its  power;  I,  however,  toiled  on,  but  at  midnight 
had  only  added  seven  pages  to  my  history  of  Joseph  Sell. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  sun  shone  brightly— I  arose,  and,  having  break- 
fasted as  usual,  I  fell  to  work.  My  brain  was  this  day  wonderfully  prolific, 
and  my  pen  never  before  or  since  glided  so  rapidly  over  the  paper;  towards 
night  I  began  to  feel  strangely  about  the  back  part  of  my  head,  and  my 
whole  system  was  extraordinarily  affected.  I  likewise  occasionally  saw 
double— a  tempter  now  seemed  to  be  at  work  within  me. 

"You  had  better  leave  off  now  for  a  short  space,"  said  the  tempter,  "and 
go  out  and  drink  a  pint  of  beer;  you  have  still  one  shilling  left— if  you  go  on 
at  this  rate,  you  will  go  mad— go  out  and  spend  sixpence,  you  can  afford  it, 
more  than  half  your  work  is  done."  I  was  about  to  obey  the  suggestion  of 
the  tempter,  when  the  idea  struck  me  that,  if  I  did  not  complete  the  work 
whilst  the  fit  was  on  me,  I  should  never  complete  it;  so  I  held  on.  I  am  almost 
afraid  to  state  how  many  pages  I  wrote  that  day  of  the  life  of  Joseph  Sell. 

From  this  time  I  proceeded  in  a  somewhat  more  leisurely  manner;  but,  as 
I  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  completion  of  my  task,  dreadful  fears  and 
despondencies  came  over  me.  It  will  be  too  late,  thought  I;  by  the  time  I  have 
finished  the  work,  the  bookseller  will  have  been  supplied  with  a  tale  or 
a  novel.  Is  it  probable  that,  in  a  town  like  this,  where  talent  is  so  abundant 
—hungry  talent  too— a  bookseller  can  advertise  for  a  tale  or  a  novel,  without 
being  supplied  with  half  a  dozen  in  twenty-four  hours?  I  may  as  well  fling 
down  my  pen— I  am  writing  to  no  purpose.  And  these  thoughts  came  over 
my  mind  so  often,  that  at  last,  in  utter  despair,  I  flung  down  the  pen.  Where- 
upon the  tempter  within  me  said:  "And,  now  you  have  flung  down  the  pen, 
you  may  as  well  fling  yourself  out  of  the  window;  what  remains  for  you  to 
do?"  Why,  to  take  it  up  again,  thought  I  to  myself,  for  I  did  not  like  the 
latter  suggestion  at  all— and  then  forthwith  I  resumed  the  pen,  and  wrote 
with  greater  vigour  than  before,  from  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  until 
I  could  hardly  see,  when  I  rested  for  awhile,  when  the  tempter  within  me 
again  said,  or  appeared  to  say:  "All  you  have  been  writing  is  stuff,  it  will 
never  do— a  drug— a  mere  drug";  and  methought  these  last  words  were  ut- 
tered in  the  gruff  tones  of  the  big  publisher.  "A  thing  merely  to  be  sneezed 
at,"  a  voice  like  that  of  Taggart  added;  and  then  I  seemed  to  hear  a  sternuta- 
tion—as I  probably  did,  for,  recovering  from  a  kind  of  swoon,  I  found  my- 
self shivering  with  cold.  The  next  day  I  brought  my  work  to  a  conclusion. 

But  the  task  of  revision  still  remained;  for  an  hour  or  two  I  shrank  from  it, 
and  remained  gazing  stupidly  at  the  pile  of  paper  which  I  had  written  over. 
I  was  all  but  exhausted,  and  I  dreaded,  on  inspecting  the  sheets,  to  find  them 
full  of  absurdities  which  I  had  paid  no  regard  to  in  the  furor  of  composition. 
But  the  task,  however  trying  to  my  nerves,  must  be  got  over;  at  last,  in  a  kind 
of  desperation,  I  entered  upon  it.  It  was  far  from  an  easy  one;  there  were, 
however,  fewer  errors  and  absurdities  than  I  had  anticipated.  About  twelve 
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o'clock  at  night  I  had  got  over  the  task  of  revision.  "To-morrow,  for  the 
bookseller,"  said  I,  as  my  head  sank  on  the  pillow.  "Oh  me!" 

On  arriving  at  the  bookseller's  shop,  I  cast  a  nervous  look  at  the  window, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  whether  the  paper  had  been  removed  or  not. 
To  my  great  delight  the  paper  was  in  its  place;  with  a  beating  heart  I  en- 
tered, there  was  nobody  in  the  shop;  as  1  stood  at  the  counter,  however, 
deliberating  whether  or  not  I  should  call  out,  the  door  of  what  seemed  to  be 
a  back-parlour  opened,  and  out  came  a  well-dressed  lady-like  female,  of 
about  thirty,  with  a  good-looking  and  intelligent  countenance.  "What  is  your 
business,  young  man? "  said  she  to  me,  after  I  had  made  her  a  polite  bow.  "I 
wish  to  speak  to  the  gentleman  of  the  house,"  said  I.  "My  husband  is  not 
within  at  present,"  she  replied;  "what  is  your  business?"  "I  have  merely 
brought  something  to  show  him,"  said  I,  "but  I  will  call  again."  "If  you  are 
the  young  gentleman  who  has  been  here  before,"  said  the  lady,  "with  poems 
and  ballads,  as,  indeed,  I  know  you  are,"  she  added,  smiling,  "for  I  have  seen 
you  through  the  glass  door,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  useless;  that  is,"  she  added 
with  another  smile,  "if  you  bring  us  nothing  else."  "I  have  not  brought  you 
poems  and  ballads  now,"  said  I,  "but  something  widely  different;  I  saw  your 
advertisement  for  a  tale  or  a  novel,  and  have  written  something  which  I 
think  will  suit;  and  here  it  is,"  I  added,  showing  the  roll  of  paper  which  I 
held  in  my  hand.  "Well,"  said  the  bookseller's  wife,  "you  may  leave  it,  though 
I  cannot  promise  you  much  chance  of  its  being  accepted.  My  husband  has 
already  had  several  offered  to  him;  however,  you  may  leave  it;  give  it  me. 
Are  you  afraid  to  entrust  it  to  me?"  she  demanded  somewhat  hastily,  ob- 
serving that  I  hesitated.  "Excuse  me,"  said  I,  "but  it  is  all  I  have  to  depend 
upon  in  the  world;  I  am  chiefly  apprehensive  that  it  will  not  be  read."  "On 
that  point  I  can  reassure  you,"  said  the  good  lady,  smiling,  and  there  was  now 
something  sweet  in  her  smile.  "I  give  you  my  word  that  it  shall  be  read; 
come  again  to-morrow  morning  at  eleven,  when,  if  not  approved,  it  shall 
be  returned  to  you." 

I  returned  to  my  lodging,  and  forthwith  betook  myself  to  bed,  notwith- 
standing the  earliness  of  the  hour.  I  felt  tolerably  tranquil;  I  had  now  cast 
my  last  stake,  and  was  prepared  to  abide  by  the  result.  Whatever  that  re- 
sult might  be,  I  could  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with;  I  had  strained 
all  the  energies  which  nature  had  given  me  in  order  to  rescue  myself  from 
the  difficulties  which  surrounded  me.  I  presently  sank  into  a  sleep,  which 
endured  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  the  whole  of  the  succeeding 
night.  I  -awoke  about  nine  on  the  morrow,  and  spent  my  last  threepence  on 
a  breakfast  somewhat  more  luxurious  than  the  immediately  preceding  ones, 
for  one  penny  of  the  sum  was  expended  on  the  purchase  of  milk. 

At  the  appointed  hour  I  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  bookseller;  the  book- 
seller was  in  his  shop.  "Ah,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  I  entered,  "I  am  glad  to  see 
you."  There  was  an  unwonted  heartiness  in  the  bookseller's  tones,  an  un- 
wonted benignity  in  his  face.  "So,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "you  have  taken 
my  advice,  written  a  book  of  adventure;  nothing  like  taking  the  advice, 
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young  man,  of  your  superiors  in  age.  Well,  I  think  your  book  will  do,  and 
so  does  my  wife,  for  whose  judgment  I  have  a  great  regard;  as  well  I  may, 
as  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  first-rate  novelist,  deceased.  I  think  I  shall  ven- 
ture on  sending  your  book  to  the  press."  "But,"  said  I,  "we  have  not  yet 
agreed  upon  terms."  "Terms,  terms,"  said  the  bookseller;  "ahem!  well, 
there  is  nothing  like  coming  to  terms  at  once.  I  will  print  the  book,  and 
give  you  half  the  profit  when  the  edition  is  sold."  "That  will  not  do,"  said 
I;  "I  intend  shortly  to  leave  London:  I  must  have  something  at  once."  "Ah,  I 
see,"  said  the  bookseller,  "in  distress;  frequently  the  case  with  authors,  es- 
pecially young  ones.  Well,  I  don't  care  if  I  purchase  it  of  you,  but  you  must 
be  moderate;  the  public  are  very  fastidious,  and  the  speculation  may  prove  a 

losing  one,  after  all.  Let  me  see,  will  five hem"— he  stopped.  I  looked  the 

bookseller  in  the  face;  there  was  something  peculiar  in  it.  Suddenly  it  ap- 
peared to  me  as  if  the  voice  of  him  of  the  thimble  sounded  in  my  ear:  "Now 
is  your  time,  ask  enough,  never  such  another  chance  of  establishing  your- 
self; respectable  trade,  pea  and  thimble."  "Well,"  said  I  at  last,  "I  have  no 
objection  to  take  the  offer  which  you  were  about  to  make,  though  I  really 
think  five-and-twenty  guineas  to  be  scarcely  enough,  everything  con- 
sidered." "Five-and-twenty  guineas!"  said  the  bookseller;  "are  you— what 
was  I  going  to  say— I  never  meant  to  offer  half  as  much— I  mean  a  quarter;  I 
was  going  to  say  five  guineas— I  mean  pounds;  I  will,  however,  make  it  up 
guineas."  "That  will  not  do,"  said  I;  "but,  as  I  find  we  shall  not  deal,  return 
me  my  manuscript,  that  I  may  carry  it  to  some  one  else."  The  bookseller 
looked  blank.  "Dear  me,"  said  he,  "I  should  never  have  supposed  that  you 
would  have  made  any  objection  to  such  an  offer;  I  am  quite  sure  that  you 
would  have  been  glad  to  take  five  pounds  for  either  of  the  two  huge  manu- 
scripts of  songs  and  ballads  that  you  brought  me  on  a  former  occasion." 
"Well,"  said  I,  "if  you  will  engage  to  publish  either  of  those  two  manuscripts, 
you  shall  have  the  present  one  for  five  pounds."  "God  forbid  that  I  should 
make  any  such  bargain,"  said  the  bookseller;  "I  would  publish  neither  on  any 
account;  but,  with  respect  to  this  last  book,  I  have  really  an  inclination  to 
print  it,  both  for  your  sake  and  mine;  suppose  we  say  ten  pounds."  "No," 
said  I,  "ten  pounds  will  not  do;  pray  restore  me  my  manuscript."  "Stay," 
said  the  bookseller,  "my  wife  is  in  the  next  room,  I  will  go  and  consult  her." 
Thereupon  he  went  into  his  back-room,  where  I  heard  him  conversing  with 
his  wife  in  a  low  tone;  in  about  ten  minutes  he  returned.  "Young  gentle- 
man," said  he,  "perhaps  you  will  take  tea  with  us  this  evening,  when  we  will 
talk  further  over  the  matter." 

That  evening  I  went  and  took  tea  with  the  bookseller  and  his  wife,  both 
of  whom,  particularly  the  latter,  overwhelmed  me  with  civility.  It  was  not 
long  before  I  learned  that  the  work  had  been  already  sent  to  the  press,  and 
was  intended  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  series  of  entertaining  narratives,  from 
which  my  friends  promised  themselves  considerable  profit.  The  subject  of 
terms  was  again  brought  forward.  I  stood  firm  to  my  first  demand  for  a  long 
time;  when,  however,  the  bookseller's  wife  complimented  me  on  my  pro- 
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duction  in  the  highest  terms,  and  said  that  she  discovered  therein  the  germs 
©f  genius,  which  she  made  no  doubt  would  some  day  prove  ornamental  to 
my  native  land,  I  consented  to  drop  my  demand  to  twenty  pounds,  stipulat- 
ing, however,  that  I  should  not  be  troubled  with  the  correction  of  the  work. 

Before  I  departed  I  received  the  twenty  pounds,  and  departed  with  a  light 
keart  to  my  lodgings. 

Reader,  amidst  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  this  life,  should  you  ever  be 
tempted  to  despair,  call  to  mind  these  latter  chapters  of  the  life  of  Lavengro. 
There  are  few  positions,  however  difficult,  from  which  dogged  resolution 
and  perseverance  may  not  liberate  you. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


I  had  long  ago  determined  to  leave  London  as  soon  as  the  means  should  be 
in  my  power,  and  now  that  they  were,  I  determined  to  leave  the  Great  City; 
yet  I  felt  some  reluctance  to  go.  I  would  fain  have  pursued  the  career  of 
original  authorship  which  had  just  opened  itself  to  me,  and  have  written 
other  tales  of  adventure.  The  bookseller  had  given  me  encouragement 
enough  to  do  so;  he  had  assured  me  that  he  should  be  always  happy  to  deal 
with  me  for  an  article  (that  was  the  word)  similar  to  the  one  I  had  brought 
him,  provided  my  terms  were  moderate;  and  the  bookseller's  wife,  by  her 
complimentary  language,  had  given  me  yet  more  encouragement.  But  for 
some  months  past  I  had  been  far  from  well,  and  my  original  indisposition, 
brought  on  partly  by  the  peculiar  atmosphere  of  the  Big  City,  partly  by 
anxiety  of  mind,  had  been  much  increased  by  the  exertions  which  I  had 
been  compelled  to  make  during  the  last  few  days.  I  felt  that,  were  I  to  re- 
main where  I  was,  I  should  die,  or  become  a  confirmed  valetudinarian.  I 
would  go  forth  into  the  country,  travelling  on  foot,  and,  by  exercise  and 
inhaling  pure  air,  endeavour  to  recover  my  health,  leaving  my  subsequent 
movements  to  be  determined  by  Providence. 

But  whither  should  I  bend  my  course?  Once  or  twice  I  thought  of  walking 
home  to  the  old  town,  stay  some  time  with  my  mother  and  my  brother,  and 
enjoy  the  pleasant  walks  in  the  neighbourhood;  but,  though  I  wished  very 
much  to  see  my  mother  and  my  brother,  and  felt  much  disposed  to  enjoy 
the  said-  pleasant  walks,  the  old  town  was  not  exactly  the  place  to  which  I 
wished  to  go  at  this  present  juncture.  I  was  afraid  the  people  would  ask, 
Where  are  your  Northern  Ballads?  Where  are  your  alliterative  translations 
from  Ab  Gwilym— of  which  you  were  always  talking,  and  with  which  you 
promised  to  astonish  the  world?  Now,  in  the  event  of  such  interrogations, 
what  could  I  answer?  It  is  true  I  had  compiled  Newgate  Lives  and  Trials, 
and  had  written  the  life  of  Joseph  Sell,  but  I  was  afraid  that  the  people  of 
the  old  town  would  scarcely  consider  these  as  equivalents  for  the  Northern 
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Ballads  and  the  songs  of  Ab  Gwilym.  I  would  go  forth  and  wander  in  any 
direction  but  that  of  the  old  town. 

But  how  one's  sensibility  on  any  particular  point  diminishes  with  time! 
At  present,  I  enter  the  old  town  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  what  the  people 
may  be  thinking  on  the  subject  of  the  songs  and  ballads.  With  respect  to 
the  people  themselves,  whether,  like  my  sensibility,  their  curiosity  has  alto- 
gether evaporated,  or  whether,  which  is  at  least  equally  probable,  they  never 
entertained  any,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  never  in  a  single  instance  have 
they  troubled  me  with  any  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  songs  and  ballads. 

As  it  was  my  intention  to  travel  on  foot,  with  a  bundle  and  a  stick,  I 
despatched  my  trunk  containing  some  few  clothes  and  books  to  the  old 
town.  My  preparations  were  soon  made;  in  about  three  days  I  was  in  readi- 
ness to  start. 

Before  departing,  however,  I  bethought  me  of  my  old  friend  the  apple- 
woman  of  London  Bridge.  Apprehensive  that  she  might  be  labouring  under 
the  difficulties  of  poverty,  I  sent  her  a  piece  of  gold  by  the  hands  of  a  young 
maiden  in  the  house  in  which  I  lived.  The  latter  punctually  executed  her 
commission,  but  brought  me  back  the  piece  of  gold.  The  old  woman  would 
not  take  it;  she  did  not  want  it,  she  said.  "Tell  the  poor  thin  lad,"  she  added, 
"to  keep  it  for  himself,  he  wants  it  more  than  I." 

Rather  late  one  afternoon  I  departed  from  my  lodging,  with  my  stick  in 
one  hand  and  a  small  bundle  in  the  other,  shaping  my  course  to  the  south- 
west. When  I  first  arrived,  somewhat  more  than  a  year  before,  I  had  entered 
the  city  by  the  north-east.  As  I  was  not  going  home,  I  determined  to  take  my 
departure  in  the  direction  the  very  opposite  to  home. 

Just  as  I  was  about  to  cross  the  street  called  the  Haymarket  at  the  lower 
part,  a  cabriolet,  drawn  by  a  magnificent  animal,  came  dashing  along  at  a 
furious  rate;  it  stopped  close  by  the  curb-stone  where  I  was,  a  sudden  pull 
of  the  reins  nearly  bringing  the  spirited  animal  upon  its  haunches.  The  Jehu 
who  had  accomplished  this  feat  was  Francis  Ardry.  A  small  beautiful  female, 
with  flashing  eyes,  dressed  in  the  extremity  of  fashion,  sat  beside  him. 

"Holloa,  friend,"  said  Francis  Ardry,  "whither  bound?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  I;  "all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  am  about  to  leave  London." 

"And  the  means? "  said  Francis  Ardry. 

"I  have  them,"  said  I,  with  a  cheerful  smile. 

"Qui  est  celui-ci?"  demanded  the  small  female  impatiently. 

"Cest — mon  ami  le  plus  intime;  so  you  were  about  to  leave  London 
without  telling  me  a  word,"  said  Francis  Ardry  somewhat  angrily. 

"I  intended  to  have  written  to  you,"  said  I:  "what  a  splendid  mare  that  is!" 

"Is  she  not?"  said  Francis  Ardry,  who  was  holding  in  the  mare  with 
difficulty;  "she  cost  a  hundred  guineas." 

"Qu'est-ce  qu'il  dit?"  demanded  his  companion. 

"//  dit  que  le  jument  est  bien  beauP 

"Allons,  mon  ami,  il  est  tard"  said  the  beauty,  with  a  scornful  toss  of  her 
head;  "allom!" 
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"Encore  un  moment"  said  Francis  Ardry;  "and  when  shall  I  see  you 
again? " 

"I  scarcely  know,"  I  replied:  "I  never  saw  a  more  splendid  turn-out." 

"Qu'est-ce  quHl  dit?"  said  the  lady  again. 

"//  dit  que  tout  V equipage  est  en  assez  bon  gout." 

"Allons,  c'est  un  ours,"  said  the  lady;  "le  cheval  mime  en  a  peur"  added 
she,  as  the  mare  reared  up  on  high. 

"Can  you  find  nothing  else  to  admire  but  the  mare  and  the  equipage?" 
said  Francis  Ardry  reproachfully,  after  he  had  with  some  difficulty  brought 
the  mare  to  order. 

Lifting  my  hand,  in  which  I  held  my  stick,  I  took  off  my  hat.  "How 
beautiful!"  said  I,  looking  the  lady  full  in  the  face. 

"Comment?"  said  the  lady  inquiringly. 

"//  dit  que  vous  etes  belle  comme  un  ange"  said  Francis  Ardry  emphat- 
ically. 

"Mais  a  la  bonne  heure!  arretez,  mon  ami"  said  the  lady  to  Francis  Ardry, 
who  was  about  to  drive  off;  "je  voudrais  bien  causer  un  moment  avec  lui; 
arretez,  il  est  delicieux.  Est-ce  bien  ainsi  que  vous  traitez  vos  amis?"  said  she 
passionately,  as  Francis  Ardry  lifted  up  his  whip.  "Bonjour,  Monsieur, 
bonjour,"  said  she,  thrusting  her  head  from  the  side  and  looking  back,  as 
Francis  Ardry  drove  off  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  miles  an  hour. 

In  about  two  hours  I  had  cleared  the  Great  City,  and  got  beyond  the 
suburban  villages,  or  rather  towns,  in  the  direction  in  which  I  was  travelling; 
I  was  in  a  broad  and  excellent  road,  leading  I  knew  not  whither.  I  now 
slackened  my  pace,  which  had  hitherto  been  great.  Presently,  coming  to  a 
milestone  on  which  was  graven  nine  miles,  I  rested  against  it,  and  looking 
round  towards  the  vast  city,  which  had  long  ceased  to  be  visible,  I  fell  into 
a  train  of  meditation. 

I  thought  of  all  my  ways  and  doings  since  the  day  of  my  first  arrival  in 
that  vast  city.  I  had  worked  and  toiled,  and,  though  I  had  accomplished 
nothing  at  all  commensurate  with  the  hopes  which  I  had  entertained  previous 
to  my  arrival,  I  had  achieved  my  own  living,  preserved  my  independence, 
and  become  indebted  to  no  one.  I  was  now  quitting  it,  poor  in  purse,  it  is 
true,  but  not  wholly  empty;  rather  ailing,  it  may  be,  but  not  broken  in 
health;  and,  with  hope  within  my  bosom,  had  I  not  cause  upon  the  whole 
to  be  thankful?  Perhaps  there  were  some  who,  arriving  at  the  same  time 
under  not  more  favourable  circumstances,  had  accomplished  much  more, 
and  whose  future  was  far  more  hopeful— Good!  But  there  might  be  others 
who,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  had  been  either  trodden  down  in  the  press, 
never  more  to  be  heard  of,  or  were  quitting  that  mighty  town  broken  in 
purse,  broken  in  health,  and,  oh!  with  not  one  dear  hope  to  cheer  them.  Had 
I  not,  upon  the  whole,  abundant  cause  to  be  grateful?  Truly,  yes! 

My  meditation  over,  I  left  the  milestone  and  proceeded  on  my  way  in 
the  same  direction  as  before  until  the  night  began  to  close  in.  I  had  always 
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been  a  good  pedestrian;  but  now,  whether  owing  to  indisposition  or  to  not 
having  for  some  time  past  been  much  in  the  habit  of  taking  such  lengthy 
walks,  I  began  to  feel  not  a  little  weary.  Just  as  I  was  thinking  of  putting  up 
for  the  night  at  the  next  inn  or  public-house  I  should  arrive  at,  I  heard 
what  sounded  like  a  coach  coming  up  rapidly  behind  me.  Induced,  perhaps, 
by  the  weariness  which  I  felt,  I  stopped  and  looked  wistfully  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound;  presently  up  came  a  coach,  seemingly  a  mail,  drawn  by  four 
bounding  horses— there  was  no  one  upon  it  but  the  coachman  and  the  guard; 
when  nearly  parallel  with  me  it  stopped.  "Want  to  get  up? "  sounded  a  voice 
in  the  true  coachman-like  tone— half -querulous,  half-authoritative.  I  hesitated; 
I  was  tired,  it  is  true,  but  I  had  left  London  bound  on  a  pedestrian  excursion, 
and  I  did  not  much  like  the  idea  of  having  recourse  to  a  coach  after  ac- 
complishing so  very  inconsiderable  a  distance.  "Come,  we  can't  be  staying 
here  all  night,"  said  the  voice,  more  sharply  than  before.  "I  can  ride  a  little 
way,  and  get  down  whenever  I  like,"  thought  I;  and  springing  forward  I 
clambered  up  the  coach,  and  was  going  to  sit  down  upon  the  box,  next  the 
coachman.  "No,  no,"  said  the  coachman,  who  was  a  man  about  thirty,  with 
a  hooked  nose  and  red  face,  dressed  in  a  fashionably  cut  greatcoat,  with  a 
fashionable  black  castor  on  his  head.  "No,  no,  keep  behind— the  box  a'n't  for 
the  like  of  you,"  said  he,  as  he  drove  off;  "the  box  is  for  lords,  or  gentle- 
men at  least."  I  made  no  answer.  "D- —  that  off-hand  leader,"  said  the 
coachman,  as  the  right-hand  front  horse  made  a  desperate  start  at  something 
he  saw  in  the  road;  and,  half  rising,  he  with  great  dexterity  hit  with  his  long 
whip  the  off-hand  leader  a  cut  on  the  off  cheek.  "These  seem  to  be  fine 
horses,"  said  I.  The  coachman  made  no  answer.  "Nearly  thorough-bred,"  I 
continued;  the  coachman  drew  his  breath,  with  a  kind  of  hissing  sound, 
through  his  teeth.  "Come,  young  fellow,  none  of  your  chaff.  Don't  you 
think,  because  you  ride  on  my  mail,  I'm  going  to  talk  to  you  about  'orses.  I 
talk  to  nobody  about  'orses  except  lords."  "Well,"  said  I,  "I  have  been  called 
a  lord  in  my  time."  "It  must  have  been  by  a  thimble-rigger,  then,"  said  the 
coachman,  bending  back,  and  half -turning  his  face  round  with  a  broad  leer. 
"You  have  hit  the  mark  wonderfully,"  said  I.  "You  coachmen,  whatever  else 
you  may  be,  are  certainly  no  fools."  "We  a'n't,  a'n't  we?"  said  the  coachman. 
"There  you  are  right;  and,  to  show  you  that  you  are,  I'll  now  trouble  you 
for  your  fare.  If  you  have  been  amongst  the  thimble-riggers  you  must  be 

tolerably  well  cleared  out.  Where  are  you  going?— to ?  I  think  I  have 

seen  you  there.  The  fare  is  sixteen  shillings.  Come,  tip  us  the  blunt;  them 
that  has  no  money  can't  ride  on  my  mail." 

Sixteen  shillings  was  a  large  sum,  and  to  pay  it  would  make  a  considerable 
inroad  on  my  slender  finances;  I  thought,  at  first,  that  I  would  say  I  did  not 
want  to  go  so  far;  but  then  the  fellow  would  ask  at  once  where  I  wanted 
to  go,  and  I  was  ashamed  to  acknowledge  my  utter  ignorance  of  the  road.  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  pay  the  fare,  with  a  tacit  determination  not  to 
mount  a  coach  in  future  without  knowing  whither  I  was  going.  So  I  paid 
the  man  the  money,  who,  turning  round,  shouted  to  the  guard— "All  right, 
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Jem;  got  fare  to ,"  and  forthwith  whipped  on  his  horses,  especially  the 

ofT-hand  leader,  for  whom  he  seemed  to  entertain  a  particular  spite,  to 
greater  speed  than  before— the  horses  flew. 

A  young  moon  gave  a  feeble  light,  partially  illuminating  a  line  of  road 
which,  appearing  by  no  means  interesting,  I  the  less  regretted  having  paid 
my  money  for  the  privilege  of  being  hurried  along  it  in  the  flying  vehicle. 
We  frequently  changed  horses;  and  at  last  my  friend  the  coachman  was  re- 
placed by  another,  the  very  image  of  himself— hawk  nose,  red  face,  with 
narrow-rimmed  hat  and  fashionable  benjamin.  After  he  had  driven  about 

fifty  yards,  the  new  coachman  fell  to  whipping  one  of  the  horses.  "D this 

near-hand  wheeler,"  said  he,  "the  brute  has  got  a  corn."  "Whipping  him 
won't  cure  him  of  his  corn,"  said  I.  "Who  told  you  to  speak?"  said  the 
driver,  with  an  oath;  "mind  your  own  business;  'tisn't  from  the  like  of  you 
I  am  to  learn  to  drive  'orses."  Presently  I  fell  into  a  broken  kind  of  slumber. 

In  an  hour  or  two  I  was  aroused  by  a  rough  voice— "Got  to ,  young  man; 

get  down  if  you  please."  I  opened  my  eyes— there  was  a  dim  and  indistinct 
light,  like  that  which  precedes  dawn;  the  coach  was  standing  still  in  some- 
thing like  a  street;  just  below  me  stood  the  guard.  "Do  you  mean  to  get 
down,"  said  he,  "or  will  you  keep  us  here  till  morning?  other  fares  want  to 
get  up."  Scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  I  took  my  bundle  and  stick  and 
descended,  whilst  two  people  mounted.  "All  right,  John,v  said  the  guard  to 
the  coachman,  springing  up  behind;  whereupon  off  whisked  the  coach,  one 
or  two  individuals  who  were  standing  by  disappeared,  and  I  was  left  alone. 


CHAPTER  XX 


After  standing  still  a  minute  or  two,  considering  what  I  should  do,  I 
moved  down  what  appeared  to  be  the  street  of  a  small  straggling  town; 
presently  I  passed  by  a  church,  which  rose  indistinctly  on  my  right  hand; 
anon  there  was  the  rustling  of  foliage  and  the  rushing  of  waters.  I  reached 
a  bridge,  beneath  which  a  small  stream  was  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
south.  I  stopped  and  leaned  over  the  parapet,  for  I  have  always  loved  to  look 
upon  streams,  especially  at  the  still  hours.  "What  stream  is  this,  I  wonder?" 
said  I,  as  I  looked  down  from  the  parapet  into  the  water,  which  whirled  and 
gurgled  below. 

Leaving  the  bridge,  I  ascended  a  gentle  acclivity,  and  presently  reached 
what  appeared  to  be  a  tract  of  moory  undulating  ground.  It  was  now  toler- 
ably light,  but  there  was  a  mist  or  haze  abroad  which  prevented  my  seeing 
objects  with  much  precision.  I  felt  chill  in  the  damp  air  of  the  early  morn, 
and  walked  rapidly  forward.  In  about  half  an  hour  I  arrived  where  the  road 
divided  into  two  at  an  angle  or  tongue  of  dark  green  sward.  "To  the  right 
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or  the  left? "  said  I,  and  forthwith  took,  without  knowing  why,  the  left-hand 
road,  along  which  I  proceeded  about  a  hundred  yards,  when,  in  the  midst  of 
the  tongue  of  sward  formed  by  the  two  roads,  collaterally  with  myself,  I 
perceived  what  I  at  first  conceived  to  be  a  small  grove  of  blighted  trunks  of 
oaks,  barked  and  grey.  I  stood  still  for  a  moment,  and  then,  turning  off  the 
road,  advanced  slowly  towards  it  over  the  sward;  as  I  drew  nearer,  I  per- 
ceived that  the  objects  which  had  attracted  my  curiosity,  and  which  formed 
a  kind  of  circle,  were  not  trees,  but  immense  upright  stones.  A  thrill  per- 
vaded my  system;  just  before  me  were  two,  the  mightiest  of  the  whole,  tall 
as  the  stems  of  proud  oaks,  supporting  on  their  tops  a  huge  transverse  stone, 
and  forming  a  wonderful  doorway.  I  knew  now  where  I  was,  and  laying 
down  my  stick  and  bundle,  and  taking  off  my  hat,  I  advanced  slowly,  and 
cast  myself— it  was  folly,  perhaps,  but  I  could  not  help  what  I  did— cast  my- 
self, with  my  face  on  the  dewy  earth,  in  the  middle  of  the  portal  of  giants, 
beneath  the  transverse  stone. 

The  spirit  of  Stonehenge  was  strong  upon  me! 

And  after  I  had  remained  with  my  face  on  the  ground  for  some  time,  I 
arose,  placed  my  hat  on  my  head,  and  taking  up  my  stick  and  bundle, 
wandered  around  the  wondrous  circle,  examining  each  individual  stone, 
from  the  greatest  to  the  least  and  then  entering  by  the  great  door,  seated 
myself  upon  an  immense  broad  stone,  one  side  of  which  was  supported  by 
several  small  ones,  and  the  other  slanted  upon  the  earth;  and  there  in  deep 
meditation  I  sat  for  an  hour  or  two,  till  the  sun  shone  in  my  face  above  the 
tall  stones  of  the  eastern  side. 

And  as  I  still  sat  there,  I  heard  the  noise  of  bells,  and  presently  a  large 
number  of  sheep  came  browzing  past  the  circle  of  stones;  two  or  three 
entered,  and  grazed  upon  what  they  could  find,  and  soon  a  man  also  entered 
the  circle  at  the  northern  side. 

"Early  here,  sir,"  said  the  man,  who  was  tall,  and  dressed  in  a  dark  green 
slop,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  shepherd;  "a  traveller,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "I  am  a  traveller;  are  these  sheep  yours?" 

"They  are,  sir;  that  is,  they  are  my  master's.  A  strange  place  this,  sir,"  said 
he,  looking  at  the  stones;  "ever  here  before?" 

"Never  in  body,  frequently  in  mind." 

"Heard  of  the  stones,  I  suppose;  no  wonder— all  the  people  of  the  plain 
talk  of  them." 

"What  do  the  people  of  the  plain  say  of  them?" 

"Why,  they  say— How  did  they  ever  come  here?" 

"Do  they  not  suppose  them  to  have  been  brought?" 

"Who  should  have  brought  them?" 

"I  have  read  that  they  were  brought  by  many  thousand  men." 

"Where  from?" 

"Ireland." 

"How  did  they  bring  them?" 

"I  don't  know." 
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"And  what  did  they  bring  them  for?" 

"To  form  a  temple,  perhaps." 

"What  is  that?" 

"A  place  to  worship  God  in." 

"A  strange  place  to  worship  God  in." 

"Why?" 

"It  has  no.  roof." 

"Yes,  it  has." 

"Where?"  said  the  man  looking  up. 

"What  do  you  see  above  you?" 

"The  sky." 

"Well?" 

"Well!" 

"Have  you  anything  to  say?" 

"How  did  these  stones  come  here?" 

"Are  there  other  stones  like  these  on  the  plains? "  said  I. 

"None;  and  yet  there  are  plenty  of  strange  things  on  these  downs." 

"What  are  they?" 

"Strange  heaps,  and  barrows,  and  great  walls  of  earth  built  on  the  tops  of 
hills." 

"Do  the  people  of  the  plain  wonder  how  they  came  there?" 

"They  do  not." 

"Why?" 

"They  were  raised  by  hands." 

"And  these  stones?" 

"How  did  they  ever  come  here?" 

"I  wonder  whether  they  are  here?"  said  I. 

"These  stones?" 

"Yes." 

"So  sure  as  the  world,"  said  the  man;  "and,  as  the  world,  they  will  stand  as 
long." 

"I  wonder  whether  there  is  a  world." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"An  earth  and  sea,  moon  and  stars,  sheep  and  men." 

"Do  you  doubt  it?" 

"Sometimes." 

"I  never  heard  it  doubted  before." 

"It  is  impossible  there  should  be  a  world." 

"It  a'n't  possible  there  shouldn't  be  a  world." 

"Just  so."  At  this  moment  a  fine  ewe  attended  by  a  lamb,  rushed  into  the 
circle  and  fondled  the  knees  of  the  shepherd.  "I  suppose  you  would  not 
care  to  have  some  milk,"  said  the  man. 

"Why  do  you  suppose  so?" 

"Because,  so  be,  there  be  no  sheep,  no  milk,  you  know;  and  what  there 
ben't  is  not  worth  having." 
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"You  could  not  have  argued  better,"  said  I;  "that  is,  supposing  you  have 
argued;  with  respect  to  the  milk,  you  may  do  as  you  please." 

"Be  still,  Nanny,"  said  the  man;  and  producing  a  tin  vessel  from  his  scrip, 
he  milked  the  ewe  into  it.  "Here  is  milk  of  the  plains,  master,"  said  the  man, 
as  he  handed  the  vessel  to  me. 

"Where  are  those  barrows  and  great  walls  of  earth  you  were  speaking  of," 
said  I,  after  I  had  drank  some  of  the  milk;  "are  there  any  near  where  we  are?" 

"Not  within  many  miles;  the  nearest  is  yonder  away,"  said  the  shepherd, 
pointing  to  the  south-east.  "It's  a  grand  place,  that,  but  not  like  this;  quite 
different,  and  from  it  you  have  a  sight  of  the  finest  spire  in  the  world." 

"I  must  go  to  it,"  said  I,  and  I  drank  the  remainder  of  the  milk,  "yonder, 
you  say." 

"Yes,  yonder;  but  you  cannot  get  to  it  in  that  direction,  the  river  lies  be- 
tween." 

"What  river?" 

"The  Avon."   ' 

"Avon  is  British,"  said  I. 

"Yes,"  said  the  man,  "we  are  all  British  here." 

"No,  we  are  not,"  said  I. 

"What  are  we  then?" 

"English." 

"A'n't  they  one?" 

"No." 

"Who  were  the  British?" 

"The  men  who  are  supposed  to  have  worshipped  God  in  this  place,  and 
who  raised  these  stones." 

"Where  are  they  now?" 

"Our  forefathers  slaughtered  them,  spilled  their  blood  all  about,  especially 
in  this  neighbourhood,  destroyed  their  pleasant  places,  and  left  not,  to  use 
their  own  words,  one  stone  upon  another." 

"Yes,  they  did,"  said  the  shepherd,  looking  aloft  at  the  transverse  stone. 

"And  it  is  well  for  them  they  did;  whenever  that  stone,  which  English 
hands  never  raised,  is  by  English  hands  thrown  down,  woe,  woe,  woe  to  the 
English  race;  spare  it,  English!  Hengist  spared  it!— Here  is  sixpence." 

"I  won't  have  it,"  said  the  man. 

"Why  not?" 

"You  talk  so  prettily  about  these  stones;  you  seem  to  know  all  about 
them." 

"I  never  receive  presents;  with  respect  to  the  stones,  I  say  with  yourself, 
How  did  they  ever  come  here?" 

"How  did  they  ever  come  here?"  said  the  shepherd. 

Leaving  the  shepherd,  I  bent  my  way  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  him 
as  that  in  which  the  most  remarkable  of  the  strange  remains  of  which  he  had 
spoken  lay.  I  proceeded  rapidly,  making  my  way  over  the  downs  covered 
with  coarse  grass  and  fern;  with  respect  to  the  river  of  which  he  had  spoken, 
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I  reflected  that,  either  by  wading  or  swimming,  I  could  easily  transfer  my- 
self and  what  I  bore  to  the  opposite  side.  On  arriving  at  its  banks,  I  found 
it  a  beautiful  stream,  but  shallow,  with  here  and  there  a  deep  place,  where 
the  water  ran  dark  and  still. 

Always  fond  of  the  pure  lymphf,  I  undressed,  and  plunged  into  one  of 
these  gulfs,  from  which  I  emerged,  my  whole  frame  in  a  glow,  and  tingling 
with  delicious  sensations.  After  conveying  my  clothes  and  scanty  baggage  to 
the  farther  side,  I  dressed,  and  then  with  hurried  steps  bent  my  course  in  the 
direction  of  some  lofty  ground;  I  at  length  found  myself  on  a  high  road, 
leading  over  wide  and  arid  downs;  following  the  road  for  some  miles  with- 
out seeing  anything  remarkable,  I  supposed  at  length  that  I  had  taken  the 
wrong  path,  and  wended  on  slowly  and  disconsolately  for  some  time,  till, 
having  nearly  surmounted  a  steep  hill,  I  knew  at  once,  from  certain  appear- 
ances, that  I  was  near  the  object  of  my  search.  Turning  to  the  right  near  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  I  proceeded  along  a  path  which  brought  me  to  a  causeway 
leading  over  a  deep  ravine,  and  connecting  the  hill  with  another  which  had 
once  formed  part  of  it,  for  the  ravine  was  evidently  the  work  of  art.  I 
passed  over  the  causeway,  and  found  myself  in  a  kind  of  gateway  which 
admitted  me  into  a  square  space  of  many  acres,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
mounds  or  ramparts  of  earth.  Though  I  had  never  been  in  such  a  place  be- 
fore, I  knew  that  I  stood  within  the  precincts  of  what  had  been  a  Roman 
encampment,  and  one  probably  of  the  largest  size,  for  many  thousand  war- 
riors might  have  found  room  to  perform  their  evolutions  in  that  space,  in 
which  corn  was  now  growing,  the  green  ears  waving  in  the  morning  wind. 

After  I  had  gazed  about  the  space  for  a  time,  standing  in  the  gateway 
formed  by  the  mounds,  I  clambered  up  the  mound  to  the  left  hand,  and  on 
the  top  of  that  mound  I  found  myself  at  a  great  altitude;  beneath,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile,  was  a  fair  old  city,  situated  amongst  verdant  meadows, 
watered  with  streams,  and  from  the  heart  of  that  old  city,  from  amidst 
mighty  trees,  I  beheld  towering  to  the  sky  the  finest  spire  in  the  world. 

After  I  had  looked  from  the  Roman  rampart  for  a  long  time,  I  hurried 
away,  and,  retracing  my  steps  along  the  causeway,  regained  the  road,  and, 
passing  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  descended  to  the  city  of  the  spire. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


And  in  the  old  city  I  remained  two  days,  passing  my  time  as  I  best  could— 
inspecting  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  eating  and  drinking  when  I  felt  so 
disposed,  which  I  frequently  did,  the  digestive  organs  having  assumed  a  tone 
to  which  for  many  months  they  had  been  strangers— enjoying  at  night 
balmy  sleep  in  a  large  bed  in  a  dusky  room,  at  the  end  of  a  corridor,  in  a 
certain  hostelry  in  which  I  had  taken  up  my  quarters— receiving  from  the 
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people  of  the  hostelry  such  civility  and  condescension  as  people  who  travel 
on  foot  with  bundle  and  stick,  but  who  nevertheless  are  perceived  to  be  not 
altogether  destitute  of  coin,  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving.  On  the  third  day, 
on  a  fine  sunny  afternoon,  I  departed  from  the  city  of  the  spire. 

As  I  was  passing  through  one  of  the  suburbs,  I  saw,  all  on  a  sudden,  a 
respectable-looking  female  fall  down  in  a  fit;  several  persons  hastened  to  her 
assistance.  "She  is  dead,"  said  one.  "No,  she  is  not,"  said  another.  "I  am  afraid 

she  is,"  said  a  third.  "Life  is  very  uncertain,"  said  a  fourth.  "It  is  Mrs. " 

said  a  fifth;  "let  us  carry  her  to  her  own  house."  Not  being  able  to  render 
any  assistance,  I  left  the  poor  female  in  the  hands  of  her  townsfolk,  and 
proceeded  on  my  way.  I  had  chosen  a  road  in  the  direction  of  the  north- 
west, it  led  over  downs  where  corn  was  growing,  but  where  neither  tree  nor 
hedge  were  to  be  seen;  two  or  three  hours'  walking  brought  me  to  a  beautiful 
valley,  abounding  with  trees  of  various  kinds,  with  a  delightful  village  at 
its  farthest  extremity;  passing  through  it  I  ascended  a  lofty  acclivity,  on  the 
top  of  which  I  sat  down  on  a  bank,  and  taking  off  my  hat,  permitted  a 
breeze,  which  swept  coolly  and  refreshingly  over  the  downs,  to  dry  my  hair, 
dripping  from  the  effects  of  exercise  and  the  heat  of  the  day. 

And  as  I  sat  there,  gazing  now  at  the  blue  heavens,  now  at  the  downs  be- 
fore me,  a  man  came  along  the  road  in  the  direction  in  which  I  had  hitherto 
been  proceeding:  just  opposite  to  me  he  stopped,  and,  looking  at  me,  cried: 
"Am  I  right  for  London,  master? " 

He  was  dressed  like  a  sailor,  and  appeared  to  be  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  years  of  age;  he  had  an  open  manly  countenance,  and  there  was  a 
bold  and  fearless  expression  in  his  eye. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  in  reply  to  his  question;  "this  is  one  of  the  ways  to  London. 
Do  you  come  from  far?" 

"From ,"  said  the  man,  naming  a  well-known  seaport. 

"Is  this  the  direct  road  to  London  from  that  place?"  I  demanded. 

"No,"  said  the  man;  "but  I  had  to  visit  two  or  three  other  places  on  cer- 
tain commissions  I  was  entrusted  with;  amongst  others  to ,  where  I  had 

to  take  a  small  sum  of  money.  I  am  rather  tired,  master;  and,  if  you  please,  I 
will  sit  down  beside  you." 

"You  have  as  much  right  to  sit  down  here  as  I  have,"  said  I,  "the  road  is 
free  for  every  one;  as  for  sitting  down  beside  me,  you  have  the  look  of  an 
honest  man,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  your  company." 

"Why,  as  for  being  honest,  master,"  said  the  man,  laughing  and  sitting 
down  by  me,  "I  hav'n't  much  to  say— many  is  the  wild  thing  I  have  done 
when  I  was  younger;  however,  what  is  done,  is  done.  To  learn,  one  must 
live,  master;  and  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  the  grand  point  of 
wisdom." 

"What  is  that?"  said  I. 

"That  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  master." 

"You  appear  to  be  a  sailor,"  said  I,  looking  at  his  dress. 

"I  was  not  bred  a  sailor,"  said  the  man,  "though,  when  my  foot  is  on 
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the  salt  water,  I  can  play  the  part— and  play  it  well  too.  I  am  now  from 
a  long  voyage." 

"From  America?"  said  I. 

"Farther  than  that,"  said  the  man. 

"Have  you  any  objection  to  tell  me?"  said  I. 

"From  New  South  Wales,"  said  the  man,  looking  me  full  in  the  face.    . 

"Dear  me,"  said  I. 

"Why  do  you  say  'Dear  me'?"  said  the  man. 

"It  is  a  very  long  way  off,"  said  I. 

"Was  that  your  reason  for  saying  so?"  said  the  man. 

"Not  exactly,"  said  I. 

"No,"  said  the  man,  with  something  of  a  bitter  smile;  "it  was  something 
else  that  made  you  say  so;  you  were  thinking  of  the  convicts." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "what  then— you  are  no  convict." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"You  do  not  look  like  one." 

"Thank  you,  master,"  said  the  man  cheerfully;  "and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
you  are  right— bygones  are  bygones— I  am  no  longer  what  I  was,  nor  ever 
will  be  again;  the  truth,  however,  is  the  truth— a  convict  I  have  been— a  con- 
vict at  Sydney  Cove." 

"And  you  have  served  out  the  period  for  which  you  were  sentenced,  and 
are  now  returned?" 

"As  to  serving  out  my  sentence,"  replied  the  man,  "I  can't  say  that  I  did; 
I  was  sentenced  for  fourteen  years,  and  I  was  in  Sydney  Cove  little  more 
than  half  that  time.  The  truth  is  that  I  did  the  Government  a  service.  There 
was  a  conspiracy  amongst  some  of  the  convicts  to  murder  and  destroy— I 
overheard  and  informed  the  Government;  mind  one  thing,  however,  I  was 
not  concerned  in  it;  those  who  got  it  up  were  no  comrades  of  mine,  but  a 
bloody  gang  of  villains.  Well,  the  Government,  in  consideration  of  the  serv- 
ice I  had  done  them,  remitted  the  remainder  of  my  sentence;  and  some  kind 
gentlemen  interested  themselves  about  me,  gave  me  good  books  and  good 
advice,  and,  being  satisfied  with  my  conduct,  procured  me  employ  in  an  ex- 
ploring expedition,  by  which  I  earned  money.  In  fact,  the  being  sent  to 
Sydney  was  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me  in  all  my  life." 

"And  you  have  now  returned  to  your  native  country.  Longing  to  see 
home  brought  you  from  New  South  Wales." 

"There  you  are  mistaken,"  said  the  man.  "Wish  to  see  England  again 
would  never  have  brought  me  so  far;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  master,  Eng- 
land was  a  hard  mother  to  me,  as  she  has  proved  to  many.  No,  a  wish  to  see 
another  kind  of  mother— a  poor  old  woman  whose  son  I  am— has  brought  me 
back." 

"You  have  a  mother,  then?"  said  I.  "Does  she  reside  in  London?" 

"She  used  to  live  in  London,"  said  the  man;  "but  I  am  afraid  she  is  long 
since  dead." 

"How  did  she  support  herself?"  said  I. 
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"Support  herself!  with  difficulty  enough;  she  used  to  keep  a  small  stall  on 
London  Bridge,  where  she  sold  fruit;  I  am  afraid  she  is  dead,  and  that  she 
died  perhaps  in  misery.  She  was  a  poor  sinful  creature;  but  I  loved  her,  and 
she  loved  me.  I  came  all  the  way  back  merely  for  the  chance  of  seeing  her." 

"Did  you  ever  write  to  her,"  said  I,  "or  cause  others  to  write  to  her?" 

"I  wrote  to  her  myself,"  said  the  man,  "about  two  years  ago;  but  I  never 
received  an  answer.  I  learned  to  write  very  tolerably  over  there,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  good  people  I  spoke  of.  As  for  reading,  I  could  do  that  very 
well  before  I  went— my  poor  mother  taught  me  to  read,  out  of  a  book  that 
she  was  very  fond  of;  a  strange  book  it  was,  I  remember.  Poor  dear!  what  I 
would  give  only  to  know  that  she  is  alive." 

"Life  is  very  uncertain,"  said  I. 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  man,  with  a  sigh. 

"We  are  here  one  moment,  and  gone  the  next,"  I  continued.  "As  I  passed 
through  the  streets  of  a  neighbouring  town,  I  saw  a  respectable  woman  drop 
down,  and  people  said  she  was  dead.  Who  knows  but  that  she  too  had  a  son 
coming  to  see  her  from  a  distance,  at  that  very  time." 

"Who  knows,  indeed,"  said  the  man.  "Ah,  I  am  afraid  my  mother  is  dead. 
Well,  God's  will  be  done." 

"However,"  said  I,  "I  should  not  wonder  at  your  finding  your  mother 
alive." 

"You  wouldn't?"  said  the  man,  looking  at  me  wistfully. 

"I  should  not  wonder  at  all,"  said  I;  "indeed,  something  within  me  seems 
to  tell  me  you  will;  I  should  not  much  mind  betting  five  shillings  to  five 
pence  that  you  will  see  your  mother  within  a  week.  Now,  friend,  five  shil- 
lings to  five  pence " 

"Is  very  considerable  odds,"  said  the  man,  rubbing  his  hands;  "sure  you 
must  have  good  reason  to  hope,  when  you  are  willing  to  give  such  odds." 

"After  all,"  said  I,  "it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  those  who  lay  the 
long  odds  lose.  Let  us  hope,  however.  What  do  you  mean  to  do  in  the  event 
of  finding  your  mother  alive?" 

"I  scarcely  know,"  said  the  man;  "I  have  frequently  thought  that  if  I 
found  my  mother  alive  I  would  attempt  to  persuade  her  to  accompany  me 
to  the  country  which  I  have  left— it  is  a  better  country  for  a  man— that  is  a 
free  man— to  five  in  than  this;  however,  let  me  first  find  my  mother— if  I 
could  only  find  my  mother " 

"Farewell,"  said  I,  rising.  "Go  your  way,  and  God  go  with  you— I  will  go 
mine."  "I  have  but  one  thing  to  ask  you,"  said  the  man.  "What  is  that?"  I 
inquired.  "That  you  would  drink  with  me  before  we  part— you  have  done 
me  so  much  good."  "How  should  we  drink?"  said  I;  "we  are  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  where  there  is  nothing  to  drink."  "But  there  is  a  village  below,"  said  the 
man;  "do  let  us  drink  before  we  part."  "I  have  been  through  that  village  al- 
ready," said  I,  "and  I  do  not  like  turning  back."  "Ah,"  said  the  man  sorrow- 
fully, "you  will  not  drink  with  me  because  I  told  you  I  was " 

"You  are  quite  mistaken,"  said  I,  "I  would  as  soon  drink  with  a  convict 
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as  with  a  judge.  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, the  judge  would  be  one  whit  better  than  the  convict.  Come  along! 
I  will  go  back  to  oblige  you.  I  have  an  odd  sixpence  in  my  pocket,  which 
I  will  change,  that  I  may  drink  with  you."  So  we  went  down  the  hill  to- 
gether to  the  village  through  which  I  had  already  passed,  where,  rinding  a 
public-house,  we  drank  together  in  true  English  fashion,  after  which  we 
parted,  the  sailor-looking  man  going  his  way  and  I  mine. 

After  walking  about  a  dozen  miles,  I  came  to  a  town,  where  I  rested  for 
the  night.  The  next  morning  I  set  out  again  in  the  direction  of  the  north- 
west. I  continued  journeying  for  four  days,  my  daily  journeys  varying  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  miles.  During  this  time  nothing  occurred  to  me 
worthy  of  any  especial  notice.  The  weather  was  brilliant,  and  I  rapidly  im- 
proved both  in  strength  and  spirits.  On  the  fifth  day,  about  two  o'clock,  I 
arrived  at  a  small  town.  Feeling  hungry,  I  entered  a  decent-looking  inn. 
Within  a  kind  of  bar  I  saw  a  huge,  fat,  landlord-looking  person,  with  a  very 
pretty,  smartly-dressed  maiden.  Addressing  myself  to  the  fat  man,  "House!" 
said  I,  "house!  Can  I  have  dinner,  house?" 

"Young  gentleman,"  said  the  huge,  fat  landlord,  "you  are  come  at  the 
right  time;  dinner  will  be  taken  up  in  a  few  minutes,  and  such  a  dinner,"  he 
continued,  rubbing  his  hands,  "as  you  will  not  see  every  day  in  these  times." 

"I  am  hot  and  dusty,"  said  I,  "and  should  wish  to  cool  my  hands  and 
face." 

"Jenny!"  said  the  huge  landlord,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  "show  the 
gentleman  into  number  seven  that  he  may  wash  his  hands  and  face." 

"By  no  means,"  said  I,  "I  am  a  person  of  primitive  habits,  and  there  is 
nothing  like  the  pump  in  weather  like  this." 

"Jenny!"  said  the  landlord,  with  the  same  gravity  as  before,  "go  with  the 
young  gentleman  to  the  pump  in  the  back  kitchen,  and  take  a  clean  towel 
along  with  you." 

Thereupon  the  rosy-faced  clean-looking  damsel  went  to  a  drawer,  and 
producing  a  large,  thick,  but  snowy-white  towel,  she  nodded  to  me  to  follow 
her;  whereupon  I  followed  Jenny  through  a  long  passage  into  the  back 
kitchen. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  back  kitchen  there  stood  a  pump;  and  going  to  it  I 
placed  my  hands  beneath  the  spout,  and  said,  "Pump,  Jenny,"  and  Jenny 
incontinently,  without  laying  down  the  towel,  pumped  with  one  hand,  and 
I  washed  and  cooled  my  heated  hands. 

And,  when  my  hands  were  washed  and  cooled,  I  took  off  my  neckcloth, 
and  unbuttoning  my  shirt  collar,  I  placed  my  head  beneath  the  spout  of  the 
pump,  and  I  said  unto  Jenny:  "Now,  Jenny,  lay  down  the  towel,  and  pump 
for  your  life." 

Thereupon  Jenny,  placing  the  towel  on  a  linen-horse,  took  the  handle  of 
the  pump  with  both  hands  and  pumped  over  my  head  as  handmaid  had 
never  pumped  before;  so  that  the  water  poured  in  torrents  from  my  head, 
my  face,  and  my  hair  down  upon  the  brick  floor. 
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And  after  the  lapse  of  somewhat  more  than  a  minute,  I  called  out  with 
a  half -strangled  voice,  "Hold,  Jenny!"  and  Jenny  desisted.  I  stood  for  a  few 
moments  to  recover  my  breath,  then  taking  the  towel  which  Jenny  proffered, 
I  dried  composedly  my  hands  and  head,  my  face  and  hair;  then,  returning 
the  towel  to  Jenny,  I  gave  a  deep  sigh  and  said:  "Surely  this  is  one  of  the 
pleasant  moments  of  life." 

Then,  having  set  my  dress  to  rights,  and  combed  my  hair  with  a  pocket 
comb,  I  followed  Jenny,  who  conducted  me  back  through  the  long  passage, 
and  showed  me  into  a  neat,  sanded  parlour  on  the  ground  floor. 

I  sat  down  by  a  window  which  looked  out  upon  the  dusty  street;  pres- 
ently in  came  the  handmaid,  and  commenced  laying  the  table-cloth.  "Shall 
I  spread  the  table  for  one,  sir,"  said  she,  "or  do  you  expect  anybody  to  dine 
with  you?" 

"I  can't  say  that  I  expect  anybody,"  said  I,  laughing  inwardly  to  myself; 
"however,  if  you  please  you  can  lay  for  two,  so  that  if  any  acquaintance  of 
mine  should  chance  to  step  in,  he  may  find  a  knife  and  fork  ready  for  him." 

So  I  sat  by  the  window,  sometimes  looking  out  upon  the  dusty  street,  and 
now  glancing  at  certain  old-fashioned  prints  which  adorned  the  wall  over 
against  me.  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  doze,  from  which  I  was  almost  instantly 
awakened  by  the  opening  of  the  door.  Dinner,  thought  I;  and  I  sat  upright 
in  my  chair.  No,  a  man  of  the  middle  age,  and  rather  above  the  middle 
height  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  black,  made  his  appearance,  and  sat  down 
in  a  chair  at  some  distance  from  me,  but  near  to  the  table,  and  appeared 
to  be  lost  in  thought. 

"The  weather  is  very  warm,  sir,"  said  I. 

"Very,"  said  the  stranger  laconically,  looking  at  me  for  the  first  time. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  the  newspaper?"  said  I,  taking  up  one  which  lay 
on  the  window  seat. 

"I  never  read  newspapers,"  said  the  stranger,  "nor,  indeed "  Whatever 

it  might  be  that  he  had  intended  to  say  he  left  unfinished.  Suddenly  he 
walked  to  the  mantelpiece  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  before  which  he 
placed  himself  with  his  back  towards  me.  There  he  remained  motionless  for 
some  time;  at  length,  raising  his  hand,  he  touched  the  corner  of  the  mantel- 
piece with  his  finger,  advanced  towards  the  chair  which  he  had  left,  and 
again  seated  himself. 

"Have  you  come  far? "  said  he,  suddenly  looking  towards  me,  and  speaking 
in  a  frank  and  open  manner,  which  denoted  a  wish  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion. "You  do  not  seem  to  be  of  this  place." 

"I  come  from  some  distance,"  said  I;  "indeed,  I  am  walking  for  exercise, 
which  I  find  as  necessary  to  the  mind  as  the  body.  I  believe  that  by  exercise 
people  would  escape  much  mental  misery." 

Scarcely  had  I  uttered  these  words  when  the  stranger  laid  his  hand,  with 
seeming  carelessness,  upon  the  table,  near  one  of  the  glasses;  after  a  moment 
or  two  he  touched  the  glass  with  his  finger  as  if  inadvertently,  then,  glancing 
furtively  at  me,  he  withdrew  his  hand  and  looked  towards  the  window. 
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"Are  you  from  these  parts?"  said  I  at  last,  with  apparent  carelessness. 

"From  this  vicinity,"  replied  the  stranger.  "You  think,  then,  that  it  is  as 
easy  to  walk  off  the  bad  humours  of  the  mind  as  of  the  body." 

"I,  at  least,  am  walking  in  that  hope,"  said  I. 

"I  wish  you  may  be  successful,"  said  the  stranger;  and  here  he  touched 
one  of  the  forks  which  lay  on  the  table  near  him. 

Here  the  door,  which  was  slightly  ajar,  was  suddenly  pushed  open  with 
some  fracas,  and  in  came  the  stout  landlord,  supporting  with  some  difficulty 
an  immense  dish,  in  which  was  a  mighty  round  mass  of  smoking  meat  gar- 
nished all  round  with  vegetables;  so  high  was  the  mass  that  it  probably 
obstructed  his  view,  for  it  was  not  until  he  had  placed  it  upon  the  table  that 
he  appeared  to  observe  the  stranger;  he  almost  started,  and  quite  out  of 
breath  exclaimed:  "God  bless  me,  your  honour;  is  your  honour  the  ac- 
quaintance that  the  young  gentleman  was  expecting?" 

"Is  the  young  gentleman  expecting  an  acquaintance?"  said  the  stranger. 

There  is  nothing  like  putting  a  good  face  upon  these  matters,  thought  I 
to  myself;  and,  getting  up,  I  bowed  to  the  unknown. 

"Sir,"  said  I,  "when  I  told  Jenny  that  she  might  lay  the  table-cloth  for  two, 
so  that  in  the  event  of  any  acquaintance  dropping  in  he  might  find  a  knife 
and  fork  ready  for  him,  I  was  merely  jocular,  being  an  entire  stranger  in 
these  parts,  and  expecting  no  one.  Fortune,  however,  it  would  seem,  has  been 
unexpectedly  kind  to  me;  I  flatter  myself,  sir,  that  since  you  have  been  in 
this  room  I  have  had  the  honour  of  making  your  acquaintance;  and  in  the 
strength  of  that  hope  I  humbly  entreat  you  to  honour  me  with  your  com- 
pany to  dinner,  provided  you  have  not  already  dined." 

The  stranger  laughed  outright. 

"Sir,"  I  continued,  "the  round  of  beef  is  a  noble  one,  and  seems  exceed- 
ingly well  boiled,  and  the  landlord  was  just  right  when  he  said  I  should  have 
such  a  dinner  as  is  not  seen  every  day.  A  round  of  beef,  at  any  rate  such  a 
round  of  beef  as  this,  is  seldom  seen  smoking  upon  the  table  in  these  de- 
generate times.  Allow  me,  sir,"  said  I,  observing  that  the  stranger  was  about 
to  speak,  "allow  me  another  remark.  I  think  I  saw  you  just  now  touch  the 
fork,  I  venture  to  hail  it  as  an  omen  that  you  will  presently  seize  it  and  apply 
it  to  its  proper  purpose,  and  its  companion  the  knife  also." 

The  stranger  changed  colour,  and  gazed  upon  me  in  silence. 

"Do,  sir,"  here  put  in  the  landlord;  "do,  sir,  accept  the  young  gentleman's 
invitation.  Your  honour  has  of  late  been  looking  poorly,  and  the  young 
gentleman  is  a  funny  young  gentleman,  and  a  clever  young  gentleman;  and 
I  think  it  will  do  your  honour  good  to  have  a  dinner's  chat  with  the  young 
gentleman." 

"It  is  not  my  dinner  hour,"  said  the  stranger;  "I  dine  considerably  later; 
taking  anything  now  would  only  discompose  me;  I  shall,  however,  be  most 
happy  to  sit  down  with  the  young  gentleman;  reach  me  that  paper,  and, 
when  the  young  gentleman  has  satisfied  his  appetite,  we  may  perhaps  have 
a  little  chat  together." 
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The  landlord  handed  the  stranger  the  newspaper,  and,  bowing,  retired 
with  his  maid  Jenny.  I  helped  myself  to  a  portion  of  the  smoking  round, 
and  commenced  eating  with  no  little  appetite.  The  stranger  appeared  to  be 
soon  engrossed  with  the  newspaper.  We  continued  thus  a  considerable  time 
—the  one  reading  and  the  other  dining.  Chancing  suddenly  to  cast  my  eyes 
upon  the  stranger,  I  saw  his  brow  contract;  he  gave  a  slight  stamp  with  his 
foot,  and  flung  the  newspaper  to  the  ground,  then  stooping  down  he  picked 
it  up,  first  moving  his  forefinger  along  the  floor,  seemingly  slightly  scratch- 
ing it  with  his  nail. 

"Do  you  hope,  sir,"  said  I,  "by  that  ceremony  with  the  finger  to  preserve 
yourself  from  the  evil  chance?" 

The  stranger  started;  then,  after  looking  at  me  for  some  time  in  silence, 
he  said:  "Is  it  possible  that  you ?" 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  I,  helping  myself  to  some  more  of  the  round,  "I  have 
touched  myself  in  my  younger  days,  both  for  the  evil  chance  and  the  good. 
Can't  say,  though,  that  I  ever  trusted  much  in  the  ceremony." 

The  stranger  made  no  reply,  but  appeared  to  be  in  deep  thought;  nothing 
further  passed  between  us  until  I  had  concluded  the  dinner,  when  I  said  to 
him:  "I  shall  now  be  most  happy,  sir,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  conversa- 
tion over  a  pint  of  wine." 

The  stranger  rose;  "No,  my  young  friend,"  said  he,  smiling,  "that  would 
scarce  be  fair.  It  is  my  turn  now— pray  do  me  the  favour  to  go  home  with 
me,  and  accept  what  hospitality  my  poor  roof  can  offer;  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  wish  to  have  some  particular  discourse  with  you  which  would  hardly 
be  possible  in  this  place.  As  for  wine,  I  can  give  you  some  much  better  than 
you  can  get  here;  the  landlord  is  an  excellent  fellow,  but  he  is  an  innkeeper, 
after  all.  I  am  going  out  for  a  moment,  and  will  send  him  in,  so  that  you  may 
settle  your  account;  I  trust  you  will  not  refuse  me,  I  only  live  about  two 
miles  from  here." 

I  looked  in  the  face  of  the  stranger— it  was  a  fine  intelligent  face,  with  a 
cast  of  melancholy  in  it.  "Sir,"  said  I,  "I  would  go  with  you  though  you  lived 
four  miles  instead  of  two." 

"Who  is  that  gentleman?  "  said  I  to  the  landlord,  after  I  had  settled  his  bill; 
"I  am  going  home  with  him." 

"I  wish  I  were  going  too,"  said  the  fat  landlord,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
stomach.  "Young  gentleman,  I  shall  be  a  loser  by  his  honour's  taking  you 
away;  but,  after  all,  the  truth  is  the  truth— there  are  few  gentlemen  in  these 
parts  like  his  honour,  either  for  learning  or  welcoming  his  friends.  Young 
gentleman,  I  congratulate  you." 
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CHAPTER  XXII 


I  found  the  stranger  awaiting  me  at  the  door  of  the  inn.  "Like  yourself, 
I  am  fond  of  walking,"  said  he,  "and  when  any  little  business  calls  me  to  this 
place  I  generally  come  on  foot." 

We  were  soon  out  of  the  town,  and  in  a  very  beautiful  country.  After 
proceeding  some  distance  on  the  high  road,  we  turned  off,  and  were  pres- 
ently in  one  of  those  mazes  of  lanes  for  which  England  is  famous;  the 
stranger  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  be  taciturn;  a  few  observations,  however, 
which  I  made,  appeared  to  rouse  him,  and  he  soon  exhibited  not  only  con- 
siderable powers  of  conversation,  but  stores  of  information  which  surprised 
me.  So  pleased  did  I  become  with  my  new  acquaintance,  that  I  soon  ceased 
to  pay  the  slightest  attention  either  to  place  or  distance.  At  length  the 
stranger  was  silent,  and  I  perceived  that  we  had  arrived  at  a  handsome  iron 
gate  and  a  lodge;  the  stranger  having  rung  a  bell,  the  gate  was  opened  by  an 
old  man,  and  we  proceeded  along  a  gravel  path,  which  in  about  five  minutes 
brought  us  to  a  large  brick  house,  built  something  in  the  old  French  style, 
having  a  spacious  lawn  before  it,  and  immediately  in  front  a  pond  in  which 
were  golden  fish,  and  in  the  middle  a  stone  swan  discharging  quantities  of 
water  from  its  bill.  We  ascended  a  spacious  flight  of  steps  to  the  door,  which 
was  at  once  flung  open,  and  two  servants  with  powdered  hair,  and  in  livery 
of  blue  plush,  came  out  and  stood  one  on  either  side  as  we  passed  the 
threshold.  We  entered  a  large  hall,  and  the  stranger,  taking  me  by  the  hand, 
welcomed  me  to  his  poor  home,  as  he  called  it,  and  then  gave  orders  to 
another  servant,  but  out  of  livery,  to  show  me  to  an  apartment,  and  give  me 
whatever  assistance  I  might  require  in  my  toilette.  Notwithstanding  the  plea 
as  to  primitive  habits  which  I  had  lately  made  to  my  other  host  in  the  town, 
I  offered  no  objection  to  this  arrangement,  but  followed  the  bowing  domes- 
tic to  a  spacious  and  airy  chamber,  where  he  rendered  me  all  those  little 
nameless  offices  which  the  somewhat  neglected  state  of  my  dress  required. 
When  everything  had  been  completed  to  my  perfect  satisfaction,  he  told  me 
that  if  I  pleased  he  would  conduct  me  to  the  library,  where  dinner  would  be 
speedily  served. 

In  the  library  I  found  a  table  laid  for  two;  my  host  was  not  there,  having 
as  I  supposed  not  been  quite  so  speedy  with  his  toilette  as  his  guest.  Left 
alone,  I  looked  round  the  apartment  with  inquiring  eyes;  it  was  long  and 
tolerably  lofty,  the  walls  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  were  lined  with  cases 
containing  books  of  all  sizes  and  bindings;  there  was  a  globe  or  two,  a  couch, 
and  an  easy  chair.  Statues  and  busts  there  were  none,  and  only  one  painting, 
a  portrait,  that  of  my  host,  but  not  him  of  the  mansion.  Over  the  mantel- 
piece, the  features  staringly  like,  but  so  ridiculously  exaggerated  that  they 
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scarcely  resembled  those  of  a  human  being,  daubed  evidently  by  the  hand 
of  the  commonest  sign-artist,  hung  a  half-length  portrait  of  him  of  round 
of  beef  celebrity— my  sturdy  host  of  the  town. 

I  had  been  in  the  library  about  ten  minutes,  amusing  myself  as  I  best  could, 
when  my  friend  entered;  he  seemed  to  have  resumed  his  taciturnity— scarce 
a  word  escaped  his  lips  till  dinner  was  served,  when  he  said,  smiling:  "I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  merely  a  compliment  to  ask  you  to  partake?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  I,  seating  myself;  "your  first  course  consists  of  trout- 
lets.  I  am  fond  of  troutlets,  and  I  always  like  to  be  companionable." 

The  dinner  was  excellent,  though  I  did  but  little  justice  to  it  from  the 
circumstance  of  having  already  dined;  the  stranger  also,  though  without  my 
excuse,  partook  but  slightly  of  the  good  cheer;  he  still  continued  taciturn, 
and  appeared  lost  in  thought,  and  every  attempt  which  I  made  to  induce 
him  to  converse  was  signally  unsuccessful. 

And  now  dinner  was  removed,  and  we  sat  over  our  wine,  and  I  remember 
that  the  wine  was  good,  and  fully  justified  the  encomiums  of  my  host  of  the 
town.  Over  the  wine  I  made  sure  that  my  entertainer  would  have  loosened 
the  chain  which  seemed  to  tie  his  tongue— but  no!  I  endeavoured  to  tempt 
him  by  various  topics,  and  talked  of  geometry  and  the  use  of  the  globes,  of 
the  heavenly  sphere,  and  the  star  Jupiter,  which  I  said  I  had  heard  was  a  very 
large  star,  also  of  the  evergreen  tree,  which,  according  to  Olaus,  stood  of  old 
before  the  heathen  temple  of  Upsal,  and  which  I  affirmed  was  a  yew— but  no, 
nothing  that  I  said  could  induce  my  entertainer  to  relax  his  taciturnity. 

It  grew  dark,  and  I  became  uncomfortable;  "I  must  presently  be  going," 
I  at  last  exclaimed. 

At  these  words  he  gave  a  sudden  start;  "Going,"  said  he,  "are  you  not  my 
guest,  and  an  honoured  one?" 

"You  know  best,"  said  I;  "but  I  was  apprehensive  I  was  an  intruder;  to 
several  of  my  questions  you  have  returned  no  answer." 

"Ten  thousand  pardons!"  he  exclaimed,  seizing  me  by  the  hand;  "but  you 
cannot  go  now,  I  have  much  to  talk  to  you  about— there  is  one  thing  in 
particular " 

"If  it  be  the  evergreen  tree  at  Upsal,"  said  I,  interrupting  him,  "I  hold  it 
to  have  been  a  yew— what  else?  The  evergreens  of  the  south,  as  the  old  bishop 
observes,  will  not  grow  in  the  north,  and  a  pine  was  unfitted  for  such  a  local- 
ity, being  a  vulgar  tree.  What  else  could  it  have  been  but  the  yew— the 
sacred  yew  which  our  ancestors  were  in  the  habit  of  planting  in  their  church- 
yards? Moreover,  I  affirm  it  to  have  been  the  yew  for  the  honour  of  the 
tree;  for  I  love  the  yew,  and  had  I  home  and  land,  I  would  have  one  growing 
before  my  front  windows." 

"You  would  do  right;  the  yew  is  indeed  a  venerable  tree,  but  it  is  not  about 
the  yew." 

"The  star  Jupiter,  perhaps?" 

"Nor  the  star  Jupiter,  nor  its  moons;  an  observation  which  escaped  you 
at  the  inn  has  made  a  considerable  impression  upon  me." 
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"But  I  really  must  take  my  departure,"  said  I;  "the  dark  hour  is  at  hand." 

And  as  I  uttered  these  last  words,  the  stranger  touched  rapidly  something 
which  lay  near  him,  I  forget  what  it  was.  It  was  the  first  action  of  the  kind 
which  I  had  observed  on  his  part  since  we  sat  down  to  table. 

"You  allude  to  the  evil  chance,"  said  I;  "but  it  is  getting  both  dark  and 
late." 

"I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  a  storm,"  said  my  friend,  "but  I  really  hope 
that  you  will  give  me  your  company  for  a  day  or  two;  I  have,  as  I  said 
before,  much  to  talk  to  you  about." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "I  shall  be  most  happy  to  be  your  guest  for  this  night;  I 
am  ignorant  of  the  country,  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  travel  unknown  paths 
by  night— dear  me,  what  a  flash  of  lightning!" 

It  had  become  very  dark;  suddenly  a  blaze  of  sheet-lightning  illumed  the 
room.  By  the  momentary  light  I  distinctly  saw  my  host  touch  another 
object  upon  the  table. 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two? "  said  he  at  last. 

"As  many  as  you  please,"  said  I;  "but  shall  we  not  have  lights?" 

"Not  unless  you  particularly  wish  it,"  said  my  entertainer;  "I  rather  like 
the  dark,  and  though  a  storm  is  evidently  at  hand,  neither  thunder  nor  light- 
ning have  any  terrors  for  me.  It  is  other  things  I  quake  at— I  should  rather 
say  ideas.  Now,  permit  me  to  ask  you " 

And  then  my  entertainer  asked  me  various  questions,  to  all  of  which 
I  answered  unreservedly;  he  was  then  silent  for  some  time,  at  last  he  ex- 
claimed: "I  should  wish  to  tell  you  the  history  of  my  life;  though  not  an 
adventurous  one,  I  think  it  contains  some  things  which  will  interest  you." 

Without  waiting  for  my  reply  he  began.  Amidst  darkness  and  gloom, 
occasionally  broken  by  flashes  of  lightning,  the  stranger  related  to  me,  as 
we  sat  at  the  table  in  the  library,  his  truly  touching  history. 

"Before  proceeding  to  relate  the  events  of  my  life,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
give  you  some  account  of  my  ancestors.  My  great-grandfather  on  the  male 
side  was  a  silk  mercer,  in  Cheapside,  who,  when  he  died,  left  his  son,  who 
was  his  only  child,  a  fortune  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  a  splen- 
did business;  the  son,  however,  had  no  inclination  for  trade,  the  summit  of 
his  ambition  was  to  be  a  country  gentleman,  to  found  a  family,  and  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  rural  ease  and  dignity,  and  all  this  he  managed 
to  accomplish;  he  disposed  of  his  business,  purchased  a  beautiful  and  exten- 
sive estate  for  four  score  thousand  pounds,  built  upon  it  the  mansion  to 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  welcoming  you  to-day,  married  the  daughter 
of  a  neighbouring  squire,  who  brought  him  a  fortune  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  became  a  magistrate,  and  only  wanted  a  son  and  heir  to  make  him 
completely  happy;  this  blessing,  it  is  true,  was  for  a  long  time  denied  him; 
it  came,  however,  at  last,  as  is  usual,  when  least  expected.  His  lady  was 
brought  to  bed  of  my  father,  and  then  who  so  happy  a  man  as  my  grand- 
sire;  he  gave  away  two  thousand  pounds  in  charities,  and  in  the  joy  of  his 
heart  made  a  speech  at  the  next  quarter  sessions;  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent 
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in  ease,  tranquillity  and  rural  dignity;  he  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  day  that 
my  father  came  of  age;  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  man  who 
in  all  respects  was  so  fortunate  as  my  grandfather;  his  death  was  sudden,  it 
is  true,  but  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  pray  to  be  delivered  from  a  sudden 
death. 

"I  should  not  call  my  father  a  fortunate  man;  it  is  true  that  he  had  the 
advantage  of  a  first-rate  education;  that  he  made  the  grand  tour  with  a 
private  tutor,  as  was  the  fashion  at  that  time;  that  he  came  to  a  splendid 
fortune  on  the  very  day  that  he  came  of  age;  that  for  many  years  he  tasted 
all  the  diversions  of  the  capital;  that,  at  last  determined  to  settle,  he  married 
the  sister  of  a  baronet,  an  amiable  and  accomplished  lady,  with  a  large  for- 
tune; that  he  had  the  best  stud  of  hunters  in  the  county,  on  which,  during 
the  season,  he  followed  the  fox  gallantly;  had  he  been  a  fortunate  man  he 
would  never  have  cursed  his  fate,  as  he  was  frequently  known  to  do;  ten 
months  after  his  marriage  his  horse  fell  upon  him,  and  so  injured  him,  that 
he  expired  in  a  few  days  in  great  agony.  My  grandfather  was,  indeed,  a  fortu- 
nate man;  when  he  died  he  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  tears  of  the 
poor— my  father  was  not. 

"Two  remarkable  circumstances  are  connected  with  my  birth— I  am  a 
posthumous  child,  and  came  into  the  world  some  weeks  before  the  usual 
time,  the  shock  which  my  mother  experienced  at  my  father's  death  having 
brought  on  the  pangs  of  premature  labour;  both  my  mother's  life  and  my 
own  were  at  first  despaired  of;  we  both,  however,  survived  the  crisis.  My 
mother  loved  me  with  the  most  passionate  fondness,  and  I  was  brought  up 
in  this  house  under  her  own  eye— I  was  never  sent  to  school. 

"I  have  already  told  you  that  mine  is  not  a  tale  of  adventure;  my  life  has 
not  been  one  of  action,  but  of  wild  imaginings  and  strange  sensations;  I  was 
born  with  excessive  sensibility,  and  that  has  been  my  bane.  I  have  not  been 
a  fortunate  man. 

"No  one  is  fortunate  unless  he  is  happy,  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  being 
constructed  like  myself  to  be  happy  for  an  hour,  or  even  enjoy  peace  and 
tranquillity;  most  of  our  pleasures  and  pains  are  the  effects  of  imagination, 
and  wherever  the  sensibility  is  great,  the  imagination  is  great  also.  No  sooner 
has  my  imagination  raised  up  an'  image  of  pleasure,  than  it  is  sure  to  conjure 
up  one  of  distress  and  gloom;  these  two  antagonistic  ideas  instantly  com- 
mence a  struggle  in  my  mind,  and  the  gloomy  one  generally,  I  may  say 
invariably,  prevails.  How  is  it  possible  that  I  should  be  a  happy  man? 

"It  has  invariably  been  so  with  me  from  the  earliest  period  that  I  can 
remember;  the  first  playthings  that  were  given  me  caused  me  for  a  few 
minutes  excessive  pleasure;  they  were  pretty  and  glittering;  presently,  how- 
ever, I  became  anxious  and  perplexed,  I  wished  to  know  their  history,  how 
they  were  made,  and  what  of— were  the  materials  precious;  I  was  not  satis- 
fied with  their  outward  appearance.  In  less  than  an  hour  I  had  broken  the 
playthings  in  an  attempt  to  discover  what  they  were  made  of. 

"When  I  was  eight  years  of  age  my  uncle  the  baronet,  who  was  also  my 
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godfather,  sent  me  a  pair  of  Norway  hawks,  with  directions  for  managing 
them;  he  was  a  great  fowler.  Oh,  how  rejoiced  was  I  with  the  present  which 
had  been  made  me,  my  joy  lasted  for  at  least  five  minutes;  I  would  let  them 
breed,  I  would  have  a  house  of  hawks;  yes,  that  I  would— but— and  here  came 
the  unpleasant  idea— suppose  they  were  to  fly  away,  how  very  annoying! 
Ah,  but,  said  hope,  there's  little  fear  of  that;  feed  them  well  and  they  will 
never  fly  away,  or  if  they  do  they  will  come  back,  my  uncle  says  so;  so  sun- 
shine triumphed  for  a  little  time.  Then  the  strangest  of  all  doubts  came  into 
my  head;  I  doubted  the  legality  of  my  tenure  of  these  hawks;  how  did  I 
come  by  them?  why,  my  uncle  gave  them  to  me,  but  how  did  they  come 
into  his  possession?  what  right  had  he  to  them?  after  all,  they  might  not  be 
his  to  give,— I  passed  a  sleepless  night.  The  next  morning  I  found  that  the 
man  who  brought  the  hawks  had  not  departed.  'How  came  my  uncle  by 
these  hawks?'  I  anxiously  inquired.  'They  were  sent  to  him  from  Norway, 
master,  with  another  pair.'  'And  who  sent  them?'  'That  I  don't  know,  mas- 
ter, but  I  suppose  his  honour  can  tell  you.'  I  was  even  thinking  of  scrawling 
a  letter  to  my  uncle  to  make  inquiry  on  this  point,  but  shame  restrained  me, 
and  I  likewise  reflected  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  give  my  mind 
entire  satisfaction;  it  is  true  he  could  tell  who  sent  him  the  hawks,  but  how 
was  he  to  know  how  the  hawks  came  into  the  possession  of  those  who  sent 
them  to  him,  and  by  what  right  they  possessed  them  or  the  parents  of  the 
hawks.  In  a  word,  I  wanted  a  clear  valid  title,  as  lawyers  would  say,  to  my 
hawks,  and  I  believe  no  title  would  have  satisfied  me  that  did  not  extend  up 
to  the  time  of  the  first  hawk,  that  is,  prior  to  Adam;  and,  could  I  have 
obtained  such  a  title,  I  make  no  doubt  that,  young  as  I  was,  I  should  have 
suspected  that  it  was  full  of  flaws. 

"I  was  now  disgusted  with  the  hawks,  and  no  wonder,  seeing  all  the  dis- 
quietude they  had  caused  me;  I  soon  totally  neglected  the  poor  birds,  and 
they  would  have  starved  had  not  some  of  the  servants  taken  compassion 
upon  them  and  fed  them.  My  uncle,  soon  hearing  of  my  neglect,  was  angry, 
and  took  the  birds  away;  he  was  a  very  good-natured  man,  however,  and 
soon  sent  me  a  fine  pony;  at  first  I  was  charmed  with  the  pony,  soon,  how- 
ever, the  same  kind  of  thoughts  arose  which  had  disgusted  me  on  a  former 
occasion.  How  did  my  uncle  become  possessed  of  the  pony?  This  question 
I  asked  him  the  first  time  I  saw  him.  Oh,  he  had  bought  it  of  a  gypsy,  that 
I  might  learn  to  ride  upon  it.  A  gypsy;  I  had  heard  that  gypsies  were  great 
thieves,  and  I  instantly  began  to  fear  that  the  gypsy  had  stolen  the  pony, 
and  it  is  probable  that  for  this  apprehension  I  had  better  grounds  than  for 
many  others.  I  instantly  ceased  to  set  any  value  upon  the  pony,  but  for  that 
reason,  perhaps,  I  turned  it  to  some  account;  I  mounted  it,  and  rode  it  about, 
which  I  don't  think  I  should  have  done  had  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  secure  pos- 
session. Had  I  looked  upon  my  title  as  secure,  I  should  have  prized  it  so  much 
that  I  should  scarcely  have  mounted  it  for  fear  of  injuring  the  animal;  but 
now,  caring  not  a  straw  for  it,  I  rode  it  most  unmercifully,  and  soon  became 
a  capital  rider.  This  was  very  selfish  in  me,  and  I  tell  the  fact  with  shame. 
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I  was  punished,  however,  as  I  deserved;  the  pon)  had  a  spirit  of  its  own, 
and,  moreover,  it  had  belonged  to  gypsies;  once,  as  I  was  riding  it  furiously 
over  the  lawn,  applying  both  whip  and  spur,  it  suddenly  lifted  up  its  heels, 
and  flung  me  at  least  five  yards  over  its  head.  I  received  some  desperate  con- 
tusions, and  was  taken  up  for  dead;  it  was  many  months  before  I  perfectly 
recovered. 

"But  it  is  time  for  me  to  come  to  the  touching  part  of  my  story.  There 
was  one  thing  that  I  loved  better  than  the  choicest  gift  which  could  be  be- 
stowed upon  me,  better  than  life  itself— my  mother;  at  length  she  became 
unwell,  and  the  thought  that  I  might  possibly  lose  her  now  rushed  into  my 
mind  for  the  first  time;  it  was  terrible,  and  caused  me  unspeakable  misery, 
I  may  say  horror.  My  mother  became  worse,  and  I  was  not  allowed  to  enter 
her  apartment,  lest  by  my  frantic  exclamations  of  grief  I  might  aggravate 
her  disorder.  I  rested  neither  day  nor  night,  but  roamed  about  the  house  like 
one  distracted.  Suddenly  I  found  myself  doing  that  which  even  at  the  time 
struck  me  as  being  highly  singular;  I  found  myself  touching  particular  ob- 
jects that  were  near  me,  and  to  which  my  fingers  seemed  to  be  attracted  by 
an  irresistible  impulse.  It  was  now  the  table  or  the  chair  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  touch;  now  the  bell-rope;  now  the  handle  of  the  door;  now  I 
would  touch  the  wall,  and  the  next  moment  stooping  down,  I  would  place 
the  point  of  my  finger  upon  the  floor:  and  so  I  continued  to  do  day  after 
day;  frequently  I  would  struggle  to  resist  the  impulse,  but  invariably  in  vain. 
I  have  even  rushed  away  from  the  object,  but  I  was  sure  to  return,  the 
impulse  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted:  I  quickly  hurried  back,  compelled 
by  the  feeling  within  me  to  touch  the  object.  Now,  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
what  impelled  me  to  these  actions  was  the  desire  to  prevent  my  mother's 
death;  whenever  I  touched  any  particular  object,  it  was  with  the  view  of 
baffling  the  evil  chance,  as  you  would  call  it— in  this  instance  my  mother's 
death. 

"A  favourable  crisis  occurred  in  my  mother's  complaint,  and  she  recov- 
ered; this  crisis  took  place  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning;  almost  simul- 
taneously with  it  there  happened  to  myself  a  rather  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  the  nervous  feeling  which  was  rioting  in  my  system.  I  was 
lying  in  bed  in  a  kind  of  uneasy  doze,  the  only  kind  of  rest  which  my 
anxiety,  on  account  of  my  mother,  permitted  me  at  this  time  to  take,  when 
all  at  once  I  sprang  up  as  if  electrified,  the  mysterious  impulse  was  upon  me, 
and  it  urged  me  to  go  without  delay,  and  climb  a  stately  elm  behind  the 
house,  and  touch  the  topmost  branch;  otherwise— you  know  the  rest— the 
evil  chance  would  prevail.  Accustomed  for  some  time  as  I  had  been,  under 
this  impulse,  to  perform  extravagant  actions,  I  confess  to  you  that  the  diffi- 
culty and  peril  of  such  a  feat  startled  me;  I  reasoned  against  the  feeling,  and 
strove  more  strenuously  than  I  had  ever  done  before;  I  even  made  a  solemn 
vow  not  to  give  way  to  the  temptation,  but  I  believe  nothing  less  than 
chains,  and  those  strong  ones,  could  have  restrained  me.  The  demoniac  in- 
fluence, for  I  can  call  it  nothing  else,  at  length  prevailed;  it  compelled  me 
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to  rise,  to  dress  myself,  to  descend  the  stairs,  to  unbolt  the  door,  and  to  go 
forth;  it  drove  me  to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  it  compelled  me  to  climb  the 
trunk;  this  was  a  tremendous  task,  and  I  only  accomplished  it  after  repeated 
falls  and  trials.  When  I  had  got  amongst  the  branches,  I  rested  for  a  time, 
and  then  set  about  accomplishing  the  remainder  of  the  ascent;  this  for  some 
time  was  not  so  difficult,  for  I  was  now  amongst  the  branches;  as  I  ap- 
proached the  top,  however,  the  difficulty  became  greater,  and  likewise  the 
danger;  but  I  was  a  light  boy,  and  almost  as  nimble  as  a  squirrel,  and,  more- 
over, the  nervous  feeling  was  within  me,  impelling  me  upward.  It  was  only 
by  means  of  a  spring,  however,  that  I  was  enabled  to  touch  the  top  of  the 
tree;  I  sprang,  touched  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  fell  a  distance  of  at  least 
twenty  feet,  amongst  the  branches;  had  I  fallen  to  the  bottom  I  must  have 
been  killed,  but  I  fell  into  the  middle  of  the  tree,  and  presently  found 
myself  astride  upon  one  of  the  boughs;  scratched  and  bruised  all  over,  I 
reached  the  ground,  and  regained  my  chamber  unobserved;  I  flung  myself  on 
my  bed  quite  exhausted;  presently  they  came  to  tell  me  that  my  mother  was 
better— they  found  me  in  the  state  which  I  have  described,  and  in  a  fever 
besides.  The  favourable  crisis  must  have  occurred  just  about  the  time  that 
I  performed  the  magic  touch;  it  certainly  was  a  curious  coincidence,  yet 
I  was  not  weak  enough,  even  though  a  child,  to  suppose  that  I  had  baffled 
the  evil  chance  of  my  daring  feat. 

"Indeed,  all  the  time  that  I  was  performing  these  strange  feats,  I  knew 
them  to  be  highly  absurd,  yet  the  impulse  to  perform  them  was  irresistible 
—a  mysterious  dread  hanging  over  me  till  I  had  given  way  to  it;  even  at  that 
early  period  I  frequently  used  to  reason  within  myself  as  to  what  could  be 
the  cause  of  my  propensity  to  touch,  but  of  course  I  could  come  to  no  satis- 
factory conclusion  respecting  it;  being  heartily  ashamed  of  the  practice,  I 
never  spoke  of  it  to  any  one,  and  was  at  all  times  highly  solicitous  that  no  one 
should  observe  my  weakness." 

After  a  short  pause  my  host  resumed  his  narration.  "Though  I  was  never 
sent  to  school,  my  education  was  not  neglected  on  that  account;  I  had  tutors 
in  various  branches  of  knowledge,  under  whom  I  made  a  tolerable  progress; 
by  the  time  I  was  eighteen  I  was  able  to  read  most  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  with  facility;  I  was  likewise,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  mathematician. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  took  much  pleasure  in  my  studies;  my  chief  aim  in  en- 
deavouring to  accomplish  my  tasks  was  to  give  pleasure  to  my  beloved 
parent,  who  watched  my  progress  with  anxiety  truly  maternal.  My  life  at 
this  period  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words;  I  pursued  my  studies,  roamed 
about  the  woods,  walked  the  green  lanes  occasionally,  cast  my  fly  in  a  trout 
stream,  and  sometimes,  but  not  often,  rode  a  hunting  with  my  uncle.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  my  time  was  devoted  to  my  mother,  conversing  with  her 
and  reading  to  her;  youthful  companions  I  had  none,  and  as  to  my  mother, 
she  lived  in  the  greatest  retirement,  devoting  herself  to  the  superintendence 
of  my  education,  and  the  practice  of  acts  of  charity;  nothing  could  be  more 
innocent  than  this  mode  of  life,  and  some  people  say  that  in  innocence  there 
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is  happiness,  yet  I  can't  say  that  I  was  happy.  A  continual  dread  over- 
shadowed my  mind,  it  was  the  dread  of  my  mother's  death.  Her  constitu- 
tion had  never  been  strong,  and  it  had  been  considerably  shaken  by  her  last 
illness;  this  I  knew,  and  this  I  saw— for  the  eyes  of  fear  are  marvellously 
keen.  Well,  things  went  on  in  this  way  till  I  had  come  of  age;  my  tutors 
were  then  dismissed,  and  my  uncle  the  baronet  took  me  in  hand,  telling  my 
mother  that  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  exert  his  authority;  that  1  must  see 
something  of  the  world,  for  that,  if  I  remained  much  longer  with  her,  I 
should  be  ruined.  'You  must  consign  him  to  me,'  said  he,  'and  I  will  intro- 
duce him  to  the  world.'  My  mother  sighed  and  consented;  so  my  uncle  the 
baronet  introduced  me  to  the  world,  took  me  to  horse  races  and  to  London, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  a  man  of  me  according  to  his  idea  of  the  term, 
and  in  part  succeeded.  I  became  moderately  dissipated— I  say  moderately, 
for  dissipation  had  but  little  zest  for  me. 

"In  this  manner  four  years  passed  over.  It  happened  that  I  was  in  London 
in  the  height  of  the  season  with  my  uncle,  at  his  house;  one  morning  he 
summoned  me  into  the  parlour,  he  was  standing  before  the  fire,  and  looked 
very  serious.  'I  have  had  a  letter,'  said  he;  'your  mother  is  very  ill.'  I  stag- 
gered, and  touched  the  nearest  object  to  me;  nothing  was  said  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  then  my  uncle  put  his  lips  to  my  ear  and  whispered  some- 
thing. I  fell  down  senseless.  My  mother  was I  remember  nothing  for  a 

long  time— for  two  years  I  was  out  of  my  mind;  at  the  end  of  this  time  I  re- 
covered, or  partly  so.  My  uncle  the  baronet  was  very  kind  to  me;  he  advised 
me  to  travel,  he  offered  to  go  with  me.  I  told  him  he  was  very  kind,  but  I 
would  rather  go  by  myself.  So  I  went  abroad,  and  saw,  amongst  other  things, 
Rome  and  the  Pyramids.  By  frequent  change  of  scene  my  mind  became  not 
happy,  but  tolerably  tranquil.  I  continued  abroad  some  years,  when,  be- 
coming tired  of  travelling,  I  came  home,  found  my  uncle  the  baronet  alive, 
hearty,  and  unmarried,  as  he  still  is.  He  received  me  very  kindly,  took  me  to 
Newmarket,  and  said  that  he  hoped  by  this  time  I  was  become  quite  a  man 
of  the  world;  by  his  advice  I  took  a  house  in  town,  in  which  I  lived  during 
the  season.  In  summer  I  strolled  from  one  watering-place  to  another;  and, 
in  order  to  pass  the  time,  I  became  very  dissipated. 

"At  last  I  became  as  tired  of  dissipation  as  I  had  previously  been  of  travel- 
ling, and  I  determined  to  retire  to  the  country,  and  live  on  my  paternal 
estate;  this  resolution  I  was  not  slow  in  putting  into  effect;  I  sold  my  house 
in  town,  repaired  and  refurnished  my  country  house,  and  for  at  least  ten 
years,  lived  a  regular  country  life;  I  gave  dinner  parties,  prosecuted  poachers, 
was  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  now  and  then  went  into  my  library;  during 
this  time  I  was  seldom  or  never  visited  by  the  magic  impulse,  the  reason  be- 
ing, that  there  was  nothing  in  the  wide  world  for  which  I  cared  sufficiently 
to  move  a  finger  to  preserve  it.  When  the  ten  years,  however,  were  nearly 
ended,  I  started  out  of  bed  one  morning  in  a  fit  of  horror,  exclaiming, 
'Mercy,  mercy!  what  will  become  of  me?  I  am  afraid  I  shall  go  mad.  I  have 
lived  thirty-five  years  and  upwards  without  doing  anything;  shall  I  pass 
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through  life  in  this  manner?  Horror!'  And  then  in  rapid  succession  I  touched 
three  different  objects. 

"I  dressed  myself  and  went  down,  determining  to  set  about  something;  but 
what  was  I  to  do?— there  was  the  difficulty.  I  ate  no  breakfast,  but  walked 
about  the  room  in  a  state  of  distraction;  at  last  I  thought  that  the  easiest  way 
to  do  something  was  to  get  into  Parliament,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
that.  I  had  plenty  of  money,  and  could  buy  a  seat:  but  what  was  I  to  do  in 
Parliament?  Speak,  of  course— but  could  I  speak?  'I'll  try  at  once,'  said  I, 
and  forthwith  I  rushed  into  the  largest  dining-room,  and,  locking  the  door, 
I  commenced  speaking;  'Mr.  Speaker,'  said  I,  and  then  I  went  on  speaking 
for  about  ten  minutes  as  I  best  could,  and  then  I  left  off,  for  I  was  talking 
nonsense.  No,  I  was  not  formed  for  Parliament;  I  could  do  nothing  there. 
What— what  was  I  to  do? 

"Many,  many  times  I  thought  this  question  over,  but  was  unable  to  solve 
it;  a  fear  now  stole  over  me  that  I  was  unfit  for  anything  in  the  world,  save 
the  lazy  life  of  vegetation  which  I  had  for  many  years  been  leading;  yet,  if 
that  were  the  case,  thought  I,  why  the  craving  within  me  to  distinguish  my- 
self? Surely  it  does  not  occur  fortuitously,  but  is  intended  to  rouse  and  call 
into  exercise  certain  latent  powers  that  I  possess?  and  then  with  infinite 
eagerness  I  set  about  attempting  to  discover  these  latent  powers.  I  tried  an 
infinity  of  pursuits,  botany  and  geology  amongst  the  rest,  but  in  vain;  I  was 
fitted  for  none  of  them.  I  became  very  sorrowful  and  despondent,  and  at 
one  time  I  had  almost  resolved  to  plunge  again  into  the  whirlpool  of  dissipa- 
tion; it  was  a  dreadful  resource,  it  was  true,  but  what  better  could  I  do? 

"But  I  was  not  doomed  to  return  to  the  dissipation  of  the  world.  One 
morning  a  young  nobleman,  who  had  for  some  time  past  shown  a  wish  to 
cultivate  my  acquaintance,  came  to  me  in  a  considerable  hurry.  'I  am  come 
to  beg  an  important  favour  of  you,'  said  he;  'one  of  the  county  member- 
ships is  vacant— I  intend  to  become  a  candidate;  what  I  want  immediately  is 
a  spirited  address  to  the  electors.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  frame  one  all 
the  morning,  but  in  vain;  I  have,  therefore,  recourse  to  you  as  a  person  of  in- 
finite genius;  pray,  my  dear  friend,  concoct  me  one  by  the  morning.'  'What 
you  require  of  me,'  I  replied,  'is  impossible;  I  have  not  the  gift  of  words;  did 
I  possess  it  I  would  stand  for  the  county  myself,  but  I  can't  speak.  Only  the 
other  day  I  attempted  to  make  a  speech,  but  left  off  suddenly,  utterly 
ashamed,  although  I  was  quite  alone,  of  the  nonsense  I  was  uttering.'  'It  is  not 
a  speech  that  I  want,'  said  my  friend,  'I  can  talk  for  three  hours  without 
hesitating,  but  I  want  an  address  to  circulate  through  the  county,  and  I 
find  myself  utterly  incompetent  to  put  one  together;  do  oblige  me  by 
wiling  one  for  me,  I  know  you  can;  and,  if  at  any  time  you  want  a  person 
to  speak  for  you,  you  may  command  me  not  for  three  but  for  six  hours. 
Good  morning;  to-morrow  I  will  breakfast  with  you.'  In  the  morning  he 
came  again.  'Well,'  said  he,  'what  success?'  'Very  poor,'  said  I;  'but  judge  for 
yourself;  and  I  put  into  his  hand  a  manuscript  of  several  pages.  My  friend 
read  it  through  with  considerable  attention.  'I  congratulate  you,'  said  he,  'and 
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likewise  myself;  I  was  not  mistaken  in  my  opinion  of  you;  the  address  is  too 
long  by  at  least  two-thirds,  or  I  should  rather  say  it  is  longer  by  two-thirds 
than  addresses  generally  are;  but  it  will  do— I  will  not  curtail  it  of  a  word. 
I  shall  win  my  election.'  And  in  truth  he  did  win  his  election;  and  it  was  not 
only  his  own  but  the  general  opinion  that  he  owed  it  to  the  address. 

"But,  however  that  might  be,  I  had,  by  writing  the  address,  at  last  dis- 
covered what  had  so  long  eluded  my  search— what  I  was  able  to  do.  I,  who  had 
neither  the  nerve  nor  the  command  of  speech  necessary  to  constitute  the 
orator— who  had  not  the  power  of  patient  research  required  by  those  who 
would  investigate  the  secrets  of  nature,  had,  nevertheless,  a  ready  pen  and 
teeming  imagination.  This  discovery  decided  my  fate— from  that  moment  I 
became  an  author." 

"An  author,"  said  I,  "is  it  possible  that  I  am  under  the  roof  of  an  author? " 

"Yes,"  said  my  host,  sighing,  "my  name  is  so  and  so,  and  I  am  the  author 
of  so  and  so;  it  is  more  than  probable  that  you  have  heard  both  of  my  name 
and  works.  I  will  not  detain  you  much  longer  with  my  history;  the  night  is 
advancing,  and  the  storm  appears  to  be  upon  the  increase.  My  life  since  the 
period  of  my  becoming  an  author  may  be  summed  briefly  as  an  almost  un- 
interrupted series  of  doubts,  anxieties  and  trepidations.  I  see  clearly  that  it 
is  not  good  to  love  anything  immoderately  in  this  world,  but  it  has  been  my 
misfortune  to  love  immoderately  everything  on  which  I  have  set  my  heart. 
This  is  not  good,  I  repeat— but  where  is  the  remedy?  The  ancients  were 
always  in  the  habit  of  saying,  'Practise  moderation,'  but  the  ancients  appear 
to  have  considered  only  one  portion  of  the  subject.  It  is  very  possible  to 
practise  moderation  in  some  things,  in  drink  and  the  like— to  restrain  the  ap- 
petites—but can  a  man  restrain  the  affections  of  his  mind,  and  tell  them,  so 
far  you  shall  go,  and  no  farther?  Alas,  no!  for  the  mind  is  a  subtle  principle, 
and  cannot  be  confined.  The  winds  may  be  imprisoned;  Homer  says  that 
Odysseus  carried  certain  winds  in  his  ship,  confined  in  leathern  bags,  but 
Homer  never  speaks  of  confining  the  affections.  It  were  but  right  that  those 
who  exhort  us  against  inordinate  affections,  and  setting  our  hearts  too  much 
upon  the  world  and  its  vanities,  would  tell  us  how  to  avoid  doing  so. 

"I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  that  no  sooner  did  I  become  an  author,  than  I 
gave  myself  up  immoderately  to  my  vocation.  It  became  my  idol,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  it  has  proved  a  source  of  misery  and  disquietude  to 
me,  instead  of  pleasure  and  blessing.  I  had  trouble  enough  in  writing  my  first 
work,  and  I  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  it  was  one  thing  to  write  a 
stirring  and  spirited  address  to  a  set  of  county  electors,  and  another  widely 
different  to  produce  a  work  at  all  calculated  to  make  an  impression  upon 
the  great  world.  I  felt,  however,  that  I  was  in  my  proper  sphere,  and  by  dint 
of  unwearied  diligence  and  exertion  I  succeeded  in  evolving  from  the  depths 
of  my  agitated  breast  a  work  which,  though  it  did  not  exactly  please  me,  I 
thought  would  serve  to  make  an  experiment  upon  the  public;  so  I  laid  it 
before  the  public,  and  the  reception  which  it  met  with  was  far  beyond  my 
wildest  expectations.  The  public  were  delighted  with  it,  but  what  were  my 
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feelings?  Anything,  alas!  but  those  of  delight.  No  sooner  did  the  public  ex- 
press its  satisfaction  at  the  result  of  my  endeavours,  than  my  perverse  imag- 
ination began  to  conceive  a  thousand  chimerical  doubts;  forthwith  I  sat 
down  to  analyse  it;  and  my  worst  enemy,  and  all  people  have  their  enemies, 
especially  authors— my  worst  enemy  could  not  have  discovered  or  sought  to 
discover  a  tenth  part  of  the  faults  which  I,  the  author  and  creator  of  the  un- 
fortunate production,  found  or  sought  to  find  in  it.  It  has  been  said  that  love 
makes  us  blind  to  the  faults  of  the  loved  object— common  love  does,  perhaps 
—the  love  of  a  father  to  his  child,  or  that  of  a  lover  to  his  mistress,  but  not 
the  inordinate  love  of  an  author  to  his  works,  at  least  not  the  love  which 
one  like  myself  bears  to  his  works:  to  be  brief,  I  discovered  a  thousand  faults 
in  my  work,  which  neither  public  nor  critics  discovered.  However,  I  was 
beginning  to  get  over  this  misery,  and  to  forgive  my  work  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, when— and  I  shake  when  I  mention  it— the  same  kind  of  idea  which 
perplexed  me  with  regard  to  the  hawks  and  the  gypsy  pony  rushed  into 
my  mind,  and  I  forthwith  commenced  touching  the  objects  around  me,  in 
order  to  baffle  the  evil  chance,  as  you  call  it;  it  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  doubt  of  the  legality  of  my  claim  to  the  thoughts,  expressions  and 
situations  contained  in  the  book;  that  is,  to  all  that  constituted  the  book.  How 
did  I  get  them?  How  did  they  come  into  my  mind?  Did  I  invent  them?  Did 
they  originate  with  myself?  Are  they  my  own,  or  are  they  some  other 
body's?  You  see  into  what  difficulty  I  had  got;  I  won't  trouble  you  by  re- 
lating all  that  I  endured  at  that  time,  but  will  merely  say  that  after  eating 
my  own  heart,  as  the  Italians  say,  and  touching  every  object  that  came  in  my 
way  for  six  months,  I  at  length  flung  my  book,  I  mean  the  copy  of  it  which  I 
possessed,  into  the  fire,  and  began  another. 

"But,  not  to  tire  you,  it  fared  with  my  second  work  as  it  did  with  my  first; 
I  flung  it  aside  and,  in  order  to  forget  it,  I  began  a  third,  on  which  I  am  now 
occupied;  but  the  difficulty  of  writing  it  is  immense,  my  extreme  desire  to 
be  original  sadly  cramping  the  powers  of  my  mind;  my  fastidiousness  being 
so  great  that  I  invariably  reject  whatever  ideas  I  do  not  think  to  be  legiti- 
mately my  own.  But  there  is  one  circumstance  to  which  I  cannot  help  allud- 
ing, here,  as  it  serves  to  show  what  miseries  this  love  of  originality  must  needs 
bring  upon  an  author.  I  am  constantly  discovering  that,  however  original  I 
may  wish  to  be,  I  am  continually  producing  the  same  things  which  other 
people  say  or  write.  Whenever,  after  producing  something  which  gives  me 
perfect  satisfaction,  and  which  has  cost  me  perhaps  days  and  nights  of  brood- 
ing, I  chance  to  take  up  a  book  for  the  sake  of  a  little  relaxation,  a  book 
which  I  never  saw  before,  I  am  sure  to  find  in  it  something  more  or  less  re- 
sembling some  part  of  what  I  have  been  just  composing.  You  will  easily  con- 
ceive the  distress  which  then  comes  over  me;  'tis  then  that  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  execrate  the  chance  which,  by  discovering  my  latent  powers,  in- 
duced me  to  adopt  a  profession  of  such  anxiety  and  misery. 

"For  some  time  past  I  have  given  up  reading  almost  entirely,  owing  to 
the  dread  which  I  entertain  of  lighting  upon  something  similar  to  what  I 
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myself  have  written.  I  scarcely  ever  transgress  without  having  almost  instant 
reason  to  repent.  To-day,  when  I  took  up  the  newspaper,  I  saw  in  a  speech 
of  the  Duke  of  Rhododendron,  at  an  agricultural  dinner,  the  very  same  ideas, 
and  almost  the  same  expressions  which  I  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  im- 
aginary personage  of  mine,  on  a  widely  different  occasion;  you  saw  how  I 
dashed  the  newspaper  down— you  saw  how  I  touched  the  floor;  the  touch 
was  to  baffle  the  evil  chance,  to  prevent  the  critics  detecting  any  similarity 
between  the  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Rhododendron  at  the  agricultural  dinner, 
and  the  speech  of  my  personage.  My  sensibility  on  the  subject  of  my  writings 
is  so  great,  that  sometimes  a  chance  word  is  sufficient  to  unman  me,  I  apply 
it  to  them  in  a  superstitious  sense;  for  example,  when  you  said  some  time  ago 
that  the  dark  hour  was  coming  on,  I  applied  it  to  my  works— it  appeared  to 
bode  them  evil  fortune;  you  saw  how  I  touched,  it  was  to  baffle  the  evil 
chance;  but  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  touching  when  the  fear  of  the  evil 
chance  is  upon  me.  To  baffle  it  I  occasionally  perform  actions  which  must 
appear  highly  incomprehensible;  I  have  been  known,  when  riding  in  com- 
pany with  other  people,  to  leave  the  direct  road,  and  make  a  long  circuit 
by  a  miry  lane  to  the  place  to  which  we  were  going.  I  have  also  been  seen 
attempting  to  ride  across  a  morass,  where  I  had  no  business  whatever,  and 
in  which  my  horse  finally  sank  up  to  its  saddle-girths,  and  was  only  extri- 
cated by  the  help  of  a  multitude  of  hands.  I  have,  of  course,  frequently  been 
asked  the  reason  for  such  conduct,  to  which  I  have  invariably  returned  no 
answer,  for  I  scorn  duplicity;  whereupon  people  have  looked  mysteriously, 
and  sometimes  put  their  fingers  to  their  foreheads.  'And  yet  it  can't  be,'  I 
once  heard  an  old  gentleman  say;  'don't  we  know  what  he  is  capable  of?' 
and  the  old  man  was  right;  I  merely  did  these  things  to  avoid  the  evil  chance, 
impelled  by  the  strange  feeling  within  me;  and  this  evil  chance  is  invariably 
connected  with  my  writings,  the  only  things  at  present  which  render  life 
valuable  to  me.  If  I  touch  various  objects,  and  ride  into  miry  places,  it  is  to 
baffle  any  mischance  befalling  me  as  an  author,  to  prevent  my  books  getting 
into  disrepute;  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  to  prevent  any  expressions,  thoughts 
or  situations  in  any  work  which  I  am  writing  from  resembling  the  thoughts, 
expressions  and  situations  of  other  authors,  for  my  great  wish,  as  I  told  you 
before,  is  to  be  original. 

"I  have  now  related  my  history,  and  have  revealed  to  you  the  secrets  of 
my  inmost  bosom.  I  should  certainly  not  have  spoken  so  unreservedly  as  I 
have  done,  had  I  not  discovered  in  you  a  kindred  spirit.  I  have  long  wished 
for  an  opportunity  of  discoursing  on  the  point  which  forms  the  peculiar 
feature  of  my  history  with  a  being  who  could  understand  me;  and  truly  it 
was  a  lucky  chance  which  brought  you  to  these  parts;  you  who  seem  to  be 
acquainted  with  all  things  strange  and  singular,  and  who  are  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  of  the  magic  touch  as  with  all  that  relates  to  the 
star  Jupiter,  or  the  mysterious  tree  at  Upsal." 

Such  was  the  story  which  my  host  related  to  me  in  the  library,  amidst  the 
darkness,  occasionally  broken  by  flashes  of  lightning. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 


During  the  greater  part  of  that  night  my  slumbers  were  disturbed  by 
strange  dreams.  Amongst  other  things,  I  fancied  that  I  was  my  host;  my 
head  appeared  to  be  teeming  with  wild  thoughts  and  imaginations,  out  of 
which  I  was  endeavouring  to  frame  a  book.  And  now  the  book  was  finished 
and  given  to  the  world,  and  the  world  shouted;  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
upon  me,  and  I  shrunk  from  the  eyes  of  the  world.  And,  when  I  got  into 
retired  places,  I  touched  various  objects  in  order  to  baffle  the  evil  chance.  In 
short,  during  the  whole  night,  I  was  acting  over  the  story  which  I  had  heard 
before  I  went  to  bed. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  I  awoke.  The  storm  had  long  since  passed  away, 
and  the  morning  was  bright  and  shining;  my  couch  was  so  soft  and  luxurious 
that  I  felt  loth  to  quit  it,  so  I  lay  some  time,  my  eyes  wandering  about  the 
magnificent  room  to  which  fortune  had  conducted  me  in  so  singular  a 
manner;  at  last  I  heaved  a  sigh;  I  was  thinking  of  my  own  homeless  condi- 
tion, and  imagining  where  I  should  find  myself  on  the  following  morning. 
Unwilling,  however,  to  indulge  in  melancholy  thoughts,  I  sprang  out  of 
bed  and  proceeded  to  dress  myself,  and,  whilst  dressing,  I  felt  an  irresistible 
inclination  to  touch  the  bed-post. 

I  finished  dressing  and  left  the  room,  feeling  compelled,  however,  as  I  left 
it,  to  touch  the  lintel  of  the  door.  It  is  possible,  thought  I,  that  from  what  I 
have  lately  heard  the  long-forgotten  influence  should  have  possessed  me 
again?  but  I  will  not  give  way  to  it;  so  I  hurried  down  stairs,  resisting  as  I 
went  a  certain  inclination  which  I  occasionally  felt  to  touch  the  rail  of  the 
bannister.  I  was  presently  upon  the  gravel  walk  before  the  house:  it  was  in- 
deed a  glorious  morning.  I  stood  for  some  time  observing  the  golden  fish 
disporting  in  the  waters  of  the  pond,  and  then  strolled  about  amongst  the 
noble  trees  of  the  park;  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  the  morning— for  the 
air  had  been  considerably  cooled  by  the  late  storm— soon  enabled  me  to  cast 
away  the  gloomy  ideas  which  had  previously  taken  possession  of  my  mind, 
and,  after  a  stroll  of  about  half  an  hour,  I  returned  towards  the  house  in  high 
spirits.  It  is  true  that  once  I  felt  very  much  inclined  to  go  and  touch  the 
leaves  of  a  flowery  shrub  which  I  saw  at  some  distance,  and  had  even  moved 
two  or  three  paces  towards  it;  but,  bethinking  myself,  I  manfully  resisted 
the  temptation.  "Begone!"  I  exclaimed,  "ye  sorceries,  in  which  I  formerly 
trusted— begone  for  ever  vagaries  which  I  had  almost  forgotten;  good  luck 
is  not  to  be  obtained,  or  bad  averted,  by  magic  touches;  besides,  two  wiz- 
ards in  one  parish  would  be  too  much,  in  all  conscience." 

I  returned  to  the  house,  and  entered  the  library;  breakfast  was  laid  on  the 
table,  and  my  friend  was  standing  before  the  portrait  which  I  have  already 
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said  hung  above  the  mantelpiece;  so  intently  was  he  occupied  in  gazing  at  it 
that  he  did  not  hear  me  enter,  nor  was  aware  of  my  presence  till  I  advanced 
close  to  him  and  spoke,  when  he  turned  round,  and  shook  me  by  the  hand. 

"What  can  possibly  have  induced  you  to  hang  that  portrait  up  in  your 
library?  it  is  a  staring  likeness,  it  is  true,  but  it  appears  to  me  a  wretched 
daub." 

"Daub  as  you  call  it,"  said  my  friend,  smiling,  "I  would  not  part  with  it 
for  the  best  piece  of  Raphael.  For  many  a  happy  thought  I  am  indebted  to 
that  picture— it  is  my  principal  source  of  inspiration;  when  my  imagination 
flags,  as  of  course  it  occasionally  does,  I  stare  upon  those  features,  and 
forthwith  strange  ideas  of  fun  and  drollery  begin  to  flow  into  my  mind; 
these  I  round,  amplify,  or  combine  into  goodly  creations,  and  bring  forth 
as  I  find  an  opportunity.  It  is  true  that  I  am  occasionally  tormented  by  the 
thought  that,  by  doing  this,  I  am  committing  plagiarism;  though  in  that  case, 
all  thoughts  must  be  plagiarisms,  all  that  we  think  being  the  result  of  what 
we  hear,  see  or  feel.  What  can  I  do?  I  must  derive  my  thoughts  from  some 
source  or  other;  and,  after  all,  it  is  better  to  plagiarise  from  the  features  of 
my  landlord  than  from  the  works  of  Butler  and  Cervantes.  My  works,  as  you 
are  aware,  are  of  a  serio-comic  character.  My  neighbours  are  of  opinion  that 
I  am  a  great  reader  and  so  I  am,  but  only  of  those  features— my  real  library 
is  that  picture." 

"But  how  did  you  obtain  it? " 

"Some  years  ago  a  travelling  painter  came  into  this  neighbourhood,  and 
my  jolly  host,  at  the  request  of  his  wife,  consented  to  sit  for  his  portrait;  she 
highly  admired  the  picture,  but  she  soon  died,  and  then  my  fat  friend,  who 
is  of  an  affectionate  disposition,  said  he  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  it,  as  it  put 
him  in  mind  of  his  poor  wife.  I  purchased  it  of  him  for  five  pounds— I  would 
not  take  five  thousand  for  it;  when  you  called  that  picture  a  daub,  you  did 
not  see  all  the  poetry  of  it." 

We  sat  down  to  breakfast;  my  entertainer  appeared  to  be  in  much  better 
spirits  than  on  the  preceding  day;  I  did  not  observe  him  touch  once;  ere 
breakfast  was  over  a  servant  entered— "The  Reverend  Mr.  Platitude,  sir," 
said  he. 

A  shade  of  dissatisfaction  came  over  the  countenance  of  my  host.  "What 
does  the  silly  pestilent  fellow  mean  by  coming  here?"  said  he,  half  to  him- 
self; "let  him  come  in,"  said  he  to  the  servant. 

The  servant  went  out,  and  in  a  moment  reappeared,  introducing  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Platitude.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Platitude,  having  what  is  vulgarly 
called  a  game  leg,  came  shambling  into  the  room;  he  was  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  about  five  feet  three  inches  high;  his  face  was  of  the  colour  of 
pepper,  and  nearly  as  rugged  as  a  nutmeg  grater;  his  hair  was  black;  with 
his  eyes  he  squinted,  and  grinned  with  his  lips,  which  were  very  much  apart, 
disclosing  two  very  irregular  rows  of  teeth;  he  was  dressed  in  the  true 
Levitical  fashion,  in  a  suit  of  spotless  black,  and  a  neckerchief  of  spotless 
white. 
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The  Reverend  Mr.  Platitude  advanced  winking  and  grinning  to  my  en- 
tertainer, who  received  him  politely  but  with  evident  coldness;  nothing 
daunted,  however,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Platitude  took  a  seat  by  the  table,  and, 
being  asked  to  take  a  cup  of  coffee,  winked,  grinned  and  consented. 

In  company  I  am  occasionally  subject  to  fits  of  what  is  generally  called 
absence;  my  mind  takes  flight  and  returns  to  former  scenes,  or  presses  for- 
ward into  the  future.  One  of  these  fits  of  absence  came  over  me  at  this  time 
—I  looked  at  the  Reverend  Mr.  Platitude  for  a  moment,  heard  a  word  or 
two  that  proceeded  from  his  mouth,  and  saying  to  myself,  "You  are  no  man 
for  me,"  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing— into  the  same  train  of  thought  as  in  the 
morning,  no  very  pleasant  one— I  was  thinking  of  the  future. 

I  continued  in  my  reverie  for  some  time,  and  probably  should  have  con- 
tinued longer,  had  I  not  been  suddenly  aroused  by  the  voice  of  Mr.  Platitude 
raised  to  a  very  high  key.  "Yes,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "it  is  but  too  true;  I 
have  it  on  good  authority— a  gone  church— a  lost  church— a  ruined  church— 
a  demolished  church  is  the  Church  of  England.  Toleration  to  Dissenters!  oh, 
monstrous!" 

"I  suppose,"  said  my  host,  "that  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Acts  will  be  merely 
a  precursor  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Papists?" 

"Of  the  Catholics,"  said  the  Reverend  Mr.  Platitude.  "Ahem.  There  was 
a  time,  as  I  believe  you  are  aware,  my  dear  sir,  when  I  was  as  much  opposed 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  as  it  was  possible  for  any  one  to  be;  but 
I  was  prejudiced,  my  dear  sir,  labouring  under  a  cloud  of  most  unfortunate 
prejudice;  but  I  thank  my  Maker  I  am  so  no  longer.  I  have  travelled,  as  you 
are  aware.  It  is  only  by  travelling  that  one  can  rub  off  prejudices;  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  there.  I  am  speaking  to  a  traveller.  I  left  behind  all  my 
prejudices  in  Italy.  The  Catholics  are  at  least  our  fellow-Christians.  I  thank 
Heaven  that  I  am  no  longer  an  enemy  to  Catholic  emancipation." 

"And  yet  you  would  not  tolerate  Dissenters?" 

"Dissenters,  my  dear  sir;  I  hope  you  would  not  class  such  a  set  as  the 
Dissenters  with  Catholics?" 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  unjust,"  said  my  host,  "though  to  which  of  the  two 
parties  is  another  thing;  but  permit  me  to  ask  you  a  question:  Does  it  not 
smack  somewhat  of  paradox  to  talk  of  Catholics,  whilst  you  admit  there 
are  Dissenters?  If  there  are  Dissenters,  how  should  there  be  Catholics?" 

"It  is  not  my  fault  that  there  are  Dissenters,"  said  the  Reverend* Mr. 
Platitude;  "if  I  had  my  will  I  would  neither  admit  there  were  any,  nor  permit 
any  to  be." 

"Of  course  you  would  admit  there  were  such  as  long  as  they  existed;  but 
how  would  you  get  rid  of  them?" 

"I  would  have  the  Church  exert  its  authority." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  exerting  its  authority?" 

"I  would  not  have  the  Church  bear  the  sword  in  vain." 

"What,  the  sword  of  St.  Peter?  You  remember  what  the  founder  of  the 
religion  which  you  profess  said  about  the  sword,  'He  who  striketh  with 
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it '  I  think  those  who  have  called  themselves  the  Church  have  had  enough 

of  the  sword.  Two  can  play  with  the  sword,  Mr.  Platitude.  The  Church  of 
Rome  tried  the  sword  with  the  Lutherans:  how  did  it  fare  with  the  Church 
of  Rome?  The  Church  of  England  tried  the  sword,  Mr.  Platitude,  with  the 
Puritans:  how  did  it  fare  with  Laud  and  Charles?" 

"Oh,  as  for  the  Church  of  England,"  said  Mr.  Platitude,  "I  have  little  to 
say.  Thank  God  I  left  all  my  Church  of  England  prejudices  in  Italy.  Had 
the  Church  of  England  known  its  true  interests,  it  would  long  ago  have 
sought  a  reconciliation  with  its  illustrious  mother.  If  the  Church  of  England 
had  not  been  in  some  degree  a  schismatic  church,  it  would  not  have  fared  so 
ill  at  the  time  of  which  you  are  speaking;  the  rest  of  the  Church  would  have 
come  to  its  assistance.  The  Irish  would  have  helped  it,  so  would  the  French, 
so  would  the  Portuguese.  Disunion  has  always  been  the  bane  of  the  Church." 

Once  more  I  fell  into  a  reverie.  My  mind  now  reverted  to  the  past;  me- 
thought  I  was  in  a  small,  comfortable  room  wainscoted  with  oak;  I  was 
seated  on  one  side  of  a  fireplace,  close  by  a  table  on  which  were  wine  and 
fruit;  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire  sat  a  man  in  a  plain  suit  of  brown,  with 
the  hair  combed  back  from  his  somewhat  high  forehead;  he  had  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  which  for  some  time  he  smoked  gravely  and  placidly,  without 
saying  a  word;  at  length,  after  drawing  at  the  pipe  for  some  time  rather 
vigorously,  he  removed  it  from  his  mouth,  and  emitting  an  accumulated 
cloud  of  smoke,  he  exclaimed  in  a  slow  and  measured  tone:  "As  I  was  telling 
you  just  now,  my  good  chap,  I  have  always  been  an  enemy  to  humbug." 

When  I  awoke  from  my  reverie  the  Reverend  Mr.  Platitude  was  quitting 
the  apartment. 

"Who  is  that  person? "  said  I  to  my  entertainer,  as  the  door  closed  behind 
him. 

"Who  is  he?"  said  my  host;  "why,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Platitude." 

"Does  he  reside  in  this  neighbourhood?" 

"He  holds  a  living  about  three  miles  from  here;  his  history,  as  far  as  I 
am  acquainted  with  it,  is  as  follows:  His  father  was  a  respectable  tanner  in 
the  neighbouring  town,  who,  wishing  to  make  his  son  a  gentleman,  sent  him 
to  college.  Llaving  never  been  at  college  myself,  I  cannot  say  whether  he 
took  the  wisest  course;  I  believe  it  is  more  easy  to  unmake  than  to  make  a 
gentleman;  I  have  known  many  gentlemanly  youths  go  to  college,  and  re- 
turn anything  but  what  they  went.  Young  Mr.  Platitude  did  not  go  to  college 
a  gentleman,  but  neither  did  he  return  one;  he  went  to  college  an  ass,  and  re- 
turned a  prig;  to  his  original  folly  was  superadded  a  vast  quantity  of  con- 
ceit. Fie  told  his  father  that  he  had  adopted  high  principles,  and  was  de- 
termined to  discountenance  everything  low  and  mean;  advised  him  to  es- 
chew trade,  and  to  purchase  him  a  living.  The  old  man  retired  from  busi- 
ness, purchased  his  son  a  living,  and  shortly  after  died,  leaving  him  what  re- 
mained of  his  fortune.  The  first  thing  the  Reverend  Mr.  Platitude  did  after 
his  father's  decease,  was  to  send  his  mother  and  sister  into  Wales  to  live 
upon  a  small  annuity,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  he  was  averse  to  anything 
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low  and  that  they  talked  ungrammatically.  Wishing  to  shine  in  the  pulpit, 
he  now  preached  high  sermons,  as  he  called  them,  interspersed  with  scraps 
of  learning.  His  sermons  did  not,  however,  procure  him  much  popularity;  on 
the  contrary,  his  church  soon  became  nearly  deserted,  the  greater  part  of 
his  flock  going  over  to  certain  dissenting  preachers,  who  had  shortly  before 
made  their  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Platitude  was  filled  with 
wrath,  and  abused  Dissenters  in  most  unmeasured  terms.  Coming  in  con- 
tact with  some  of  the  preachers  at  a  public  meeting,  he  was  rash  enough  to 
enter  into  argument  with  them.  Poor  Platitude!  he  had  better  have  been 
quiet,  he  appeared  like  a  child,  a  very  infant  in  their  grasp;  he  attempted 
to  take  shelter  under  his  college  learning,  but  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  his 
opponents  knew  more  Greek  and  Latin  than  himself.  These  illiterate  boors, 
as  he  had  supposed  them,  caught  him  at  once  in  a  false  concord,  and  Mr. 
Platitude  had  to  slink  home  overwhelmed  with  shame.  To  avenge  himself 
he  applied  to  the  ecclesiastical  court,  but  was  told  that  the  Dissenters  could 
not  be  put  down  by  the  present  ecclesiastical  law.  He  found  the  Church  of 
England,  to  use  his  own  expression,  a  poor,  powerless,  restricted  Church. 
He  now  thought  to  improve  his  consequence  by  marriage,  and  made  up  to 
a  rich  and  beautiful  young  lady  in  the  neighbourhood;  the  damsel  measured 
him  from  head  to  foot  with  a  pair  of  very  sharp  eyes,  dropped  a  curtsey, 
and  refused  him.  Mr.  Platitude,  finding  England  a  very  stupid  place,  de- 
termined to  travel;  he  went  to  Italy;  how  he  passed  his  time  there  he  knows 
best,  to  other  people  it  is  a  matter  of  little  importance.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  returned  with  a  real  or  assumed  contempt  for  everything  English, 
and  especially  for  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs,  and  out  of  which  he  is 
supported.  He  forthwith  gave  out  that  he  had  left  behind  him  all  his  Church 
of  England  prejudices,  and,  as  a  proof  thereof,  spoke  against  sacerdotal 
wedlock  and  the  toleration  of  schismatics.  In  an  evil  hour  for  myself  he  was 
introduced  to  me  by  a  clergyman  of  my  acquaintance,  and  from  that  time  I 
have  been  pestered,  as  I  was  this  morning,  at  least  once  a  week." 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  subjects  being,  if  I  remember  right, 
college  education,  priggism,  church  authority,  tomfoolery,  and  the  like,  I 
rose  and  said  to  my  host,  "I  must  now  leave  you." 

"Whither  are  you  going?" 

"I  do  not  know." 

"Stay  here,  then— you  shall  be  welcome  as  many  days,  months,  and  years 
as  you  please  to  stay." 

"Do  you  think  I  would  hang  upon  another  man?  No,  not  if  he  were 
Emperor'  of  all  the  Chinas.  I  will  now  make  my  preparations,  and  then  bid 
you  farewell." 

I  retired  to  my  apartment  and  collected  the  handful  of  things  which  I 
carried  with  me  on  my  travels. 

"I  will  walk  a  little  way  with  you,"  said  my  friend  on  my  return. 

He  walked  with  me  to  the  park  gate;  neither  of  us  said  anything  by  the 
way.  When  we  had  come  upon  the  road,  I  said:  "Farewell  now;  I  will  not 
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permit  you  to  give  yourself  any  further  trouble  on  my  account.  Receive 
my  best  thanks  for  your  kindness;  before  we  part,  however,  I  should  wish 
to  ask  you  a  question.  Do  you  think  you  shall  ever  grow  tired  of  authorship?" 

"I  have  my  fears,"  said  my  friend,  advancing  his  hand  to  one  of  the 
iron  bars  of  the  gate. 

"Don't  touch,"  said  I,  "it  is  a  bad  habit.  I  have  but  one  word  to  add: 
should  you  ever  grow  tired  of  authorship  follow  your  first  idea  of  getting 
into  Parliament;  you  have  words  enough  at  command." 

I  departed.  At  the  distance  of  twenty  yards  I  turned  round  suddenly; 
my  friend  was  just  withdrawing  his  finger  from  the  bar  of  the  gate. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


After  walking  some  time,  I  found  myself  on  the  great  road,  at  the  same 
spot  where  I  had  turned  aside  the  day  before  with  my  new-made  acquaint- 
ance, in  the  direction  of  his  house.  I  now  continued  my  journey  as  before, 
towards  the  north.  The  weather,  though  beautiful,  was  much  cooler  than 
it  had  been  for  some  time  past;  I  walked  at  a  great  rate,  with  a  springing  and 
elastic  step.  In  about  two  hours  I  came  to  where  a  kind  of  cottage  stood  a 
little  way  back  from  the  road,  with  a  huge  oak  before  it,  under  the  shade  of 
which  stood  a  little  pony  and  cart,  which  seemed  to  contain  various  articles. 
I  was  going  past,  when  I  saw  scrawled  over  the  door  of  the  cottage,  "Good 
beer  sold  here";  upon  which,  feeling  myself  all  of  a  sudden  very  thirsty,  I 
determined  to  go  in  and  taste  the  beverage. 

I  entered  a  well-sanded  kitchen,  and  seated  myself  on  a  bench,  on  one 
side  of  a  long  white  table;  the  other  side,  which  was  nearest  to  the  wall,  was 
occupied  by  a  party,  or  rather  family,  consisting  of  a  grimy-looking  man, 
somewhat  under  the  middle  size,  dressed  in  faded  velveteens,  and  wearing 
a  leather  apron— a  rather  pretty-looking  woman,  but  sun-burnt,  and  meanly 
dressed,  and  two  ragged  children,  a  boy  and  girl,  about  four  or  five  years 
old.  The  man  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  table,  supporting  his  chin  with 
both  his  hands;  the  woman,  who  was  next  to  him,  sat  quite  still,  save  that  oc- 
casionally she  turned  a  glance  upon  her  husband  with  eyes  that  appeared  to 
have  been  lately  crying.  The  children  had  none  of  the  vivacity  so  general 
at  their  age.  A  more  disconsolate  family  I  had  never  seen;  a  mug,  which, 
when  filled,  might  contain  half  a  pint,  stood  empty  before  them;  a 'very 
disconsolate  party  indeed. 

"House!"  said  I;  "House!"  and  then  as  nobody  appeared,  I  cried  again  as 
loud  as  I  could,  "House!  do  you  hear  me  House!" 

"What's  your  pleasure,  young  man?"  said  an  elderly  woman,  who  now 
made  her  appearance  from  a  side  apartment. 

"To  taste  your  ale,"  said  I. 
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"How  much?"  said  the  woman,  stretching  out  her  hand  towards  the 
empty  mug  upon  the  table. 

"The  largest  measure-full  in  your  house,"  said  I,  putting  back  her  hand 
gently.  "This  is  not  the  season  for  half -pint  mugs." 

"As  you  will,  young  man,"  said  the  landlady,  and  presently  brought  in 
an  earthen  pitcher  which  might  contain  about  three  pints,  and  which 
foamed  and  frothed  withal. 

"Will  this  pay  for  it?"  said  I,  putting  down  sixpence. 

"I  have  to  return  you  a  penny,"  said  the  landlady,  putting  her  hand  into 
her  pocket. 

"I  want  no  change,"  said  I,  nourishing  my  hand  with  an  air. 

"As  you  please,  young  gentleman,"  said  the  landlady,  and  then  making  a 
kind  of  curtsey,  she  again  retired  to  the  side  apartment. 

"Here  is  your  health,  sir,"  said  I  to  the  grimy-looking  man,  as  I  raised  the 
pitcher  to  my  lips. 

The  tinker,  for  such  I  supposed  him  to  be,  without  altering  his  posture, 
raised  his  eyes,  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  gave  a  slight  nod,  and  then  once 
more  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  table.  I  took  a  draught  of  the  ale,  which  I  found 
excellent;  "Won't  you  drink?"  said  I,  holding  the  pitcher  to  the  tinker. 

The  man  again  lifted  his  eyes,  looked  at  me,  and  then  at  the  pitcher,  and 
then  at  me  again.  I  thought  at  one  time  that  he  was  about  to  shake  his  head 
in  sign  of  refusal,  but  no,  he  looked  once  more  at  the  pitcher,  and  the  tempta- 
tion was  too  strong.  Slowly  removing  his  head  from  his  arms,  he  took  the 
pitcher,  sighed,  nodded,  and  drank  a  tolerable  quantity,  and  then  set  the 
pitcher  down  before  me  upon  the  table. 

"You  had  better  mend  your  draught,"  said  I  to  the  tinker;  "it  is  a  sad  heart 
that  never  rejoices." 

"That's  true,"  said  the  tinker,  and  again  raising  the  pitcher  to  his  lips,  he 
mended  his  draught  as  I  had  bidden  him,  drinking  a  larger  quantity  than 
before. 

"Pass  it  to  your  wife,"  said  I. 

The  poor  woman  took  the  pitcher  from  the  man's  hand;  before,  however, 
raising  it  to  her  lips,  she  looked  at  the  children.  True  mother's  heart,  thought 
I  to  myself,  and  taking  the  half-pint  mug,  I  made  her  fill  it,  and  then  held  it 
to  the  children,  causing  each  to  take  a  draught.  The  woman  wiped  her 
eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  gown  before  she  raised  the  pitcher  and  drank 
to  my  health. 

In  about  five  minutes  none  of  the  family  looked  half  so  disconsolate  as 
before,  and  the  tinker  and  I  were  in  .deep  discourse. 

Oh,  genial  and  gladdening  is  the  power  of  good  ale,  the  true  and  proper 
drink  of  Englishmen.  He  is  not  deserving  of  the  name  of  Englishman  who 
speaketh  against  ale,  that  is  good  ale,  like  that  which  has  just  made  merry 
the  hearts  of  this  poor  family;  and  yet  there  are  beings,  calling  themselves 
Englishmen,  who  say  that  it  is  a  sin  to  drink  a  cup  of  ale,  and  who,  on  com- 
ing to  this  passage  will  be  tempted  to  fling  down  the  book  and  exclaim:  "The 
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man  is  evidently  a  bad  man,  for  behold,  by  his  own  confession,  he  is  not  only 
fond  of  ale  himself,  but  is  in  the  habit  of  tempting  other  people  with  it." 
Alas!  alas!  what  a  number  of  silly  individuals  there  are  in  this  world. 

"Well,"  said  the  tinker,  after  we  had  discoursed  some  time,  "I  little 
thought  when  I  first  saw  you,  that  you  were  of  my  own  trade." 

Myself.  Nor  am  I,  at  least  not  exactly.  There  is  not  much  difference,  'tis 
true,  between  a  tinker  and  a  smith. 

Tinker.  You  are  a  whitesmith,  then? 

Myself.  Not  I,  I'd  scorn  to  be  anything  so  mean;  no,  friend,  black's  the 
colour;  I  am  a  brother  of  the  horseshoe.  Success  to  the  hammer  and  tongs. 

Tinker.  Well,  I  shouldn't  have  thought  you  were  a  blacksmith  by  your 
hands. 

Myself.  I  have  seen  them,  however,  as  black  as  yours.  The  truth  is,  I  have 
not  worked  for  many  a  day. 

Tinker.  Where  did  you  serve  first? 

Myself.  In  Ireland. 

Tinker.  That's  a  good  way  off,  isn't  it? 

Myself.  Not  very  far;,  over  those  mountains  to  the  left,  and  the  run  of 
salt  water  that  lies  behind  them,  there's  Ireland. 

Tinker.  It's  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  scholar. 

Myself.  Not  half  so  fine  as  to  be  a  tinker. 

Tinker.  How  you  talk! 

Myself.  Nothing  but  the  truth;  what  can  be  better  than  to  be  one's  own 
master?  Now,  a  tinker  is  his  own  master,  a  scholar  is  not.  Let  us  suppose  the 
best  of  scholars,  a  schoolmaster,  for  example,  for  I  suppose  you  will  admit 
that  no  one  can  be  higher  in  scholarship  than  a  schoolmaster;  do  you  call 
his  a  pleasant  life?  I  don't;  we  should  call  him  a  school-slave,  rather  than  a 
schoolmaster.  Only  conceive  him  in  blessed  weather  like  this,  in  his  close 
school,  teaching  children  to  write  in  copy-books,  "Evil  communication 
corrupts  good  manners,"  or  "You  cannot  touch  pitch  without  defilement," 
or  to  spell  out  of  Abedariums,  or  to  read  out  of  Jack  Smith,  or  Sandf  ord  and 
Merton.  Only  conceive  him,  I  say,  drudging  in  such  guise  from  morning  till 
night,  without  any  rational  enjoyment  but  to  beat  the  children.  Would  you 
compare  such  a  dog's  life  as  that  with  your  own— the  happiest  under  heaven 
—true  Eden  life,  as  the  Germans  would  say— pitching  your  tent  under  the 
pleasant  hedge-row,  listening  to  the  song  of  the  feathered  tribes,  collecting 
all  the  leaky  kettles  in  the  neighbourhood,  soldering  and  joining,  earning  your 
honest  bread  by  the  wholesome  sweat  of  your  brow— making  ten  holes— 
hey,  what's  this?  what's  the  man  crying  for? 

Suddenly  the  tinker  had  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  begun  to 
sob  and  moan  like  a  man  in  the  deepest  distress;  the  breast  of  his  wife  was 
heaved  with  emotion;  even  the  children  were  agitated,  the  youngest  began 
to  roar. 

Myself.  What's  the  matter  with  you;  what  are  you  all  crying  about? 

Tinker  (uncovering  his  face^.  Lord,  why  to  hear  vou  talk;  isn't  that 
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enough  to  make  anybody  cry— even  the  poor  babes?  Yes,  you  said  right,  'tis 
life  in  the  garden  of  Eden— the  tinker's;  I  see  so  now  that  I'm  about  to 
give  it  up. 

Myself.  Give  it  up!  you  must  not  think  of  such  a  thing. 

Tinker.  No,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it,  and  yet  I  must;  what's  to  be  done? 
How  hard  to  be  frightened  to  death,  to  be  driven  off  the  roads. 

Myself.    Who  has  driven  you  off  the  roads? 

Tinker.  Who!  the  Flaming  Tinman. 

Myself.  Who  is  he? 

Tinker.  The  biggest  rogue  in  England,  and  the  crudest,  or  he  wouldn't 
have  served  me  as  he  has  done— I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  was  born  upon  the 
roads,  and  so  was  my  father  before  me,  and  my  mother  too;  and  I  worked 
with  them  as  long  as  they  lived,  as  a  dutiful  child,  for  I  have  nothing  to  re- 
proach myself  with  on  their  account;  and  when  my  father  died  I  took  up 
the  business,  and  went  his  beat,  and  supported  my  mother  for  the  little  time 
she  lived;  and  when  she  died  I  married  this  young  woman,  who  was  not  born 
upon  the  roads,  but  was  a  small  tradesman's  daughter,  at  Glo'ster.  She  had 
a  kindness  for  me,  and,  notwithstanding  her  friends  were  against  the  match, 
she  married  the  poor  tinker,  and  came  to  live  with  him  upon  the  roads.  Well, 
young  man,  for  six  or  seven  years  I  was  the  happiest  fellow  breathing,  living 
just  the  life  you  described  just  now— respected  by  everybody  in  this  beat; 
when  in  an  evil  hour  comes  this  Black  Jack,  this  flaming  tinman,  into  these 
parts,  driven  as  they  say  out  of  Yorkshire— for  no  good,  you  may  be  sure. 
Now,  there  is  no  beat  will  support  two  tinkers,  as  you  doubtless  know; 
mine  was  a  good  one,  but  it  would  not  support  the  flying  tinker  and  myself, 
though  if  it  would  have  supported  twenty  it  would  have  been  all  the  same 
to  the  flying  villain,  who'll  brook  no  one  but  himself;  so  he  presently  finds 
me  out,  and  offers  to  fight  me  for  the  beat.  Now,  being  bred  upon  the 
roads,  I  can  fight  a  little,  that  is  with  anything  like  my  match,  but  I  was  not 
going  to  fight  him,  who  happens  to  be  twice  my  size,  and  so  I  told  him; 
whereupon  he  knocks  me  down,  and  would  have  done  me  further  mischief 
had  not  some  men  been  nigh  and  prevented  him;  so  he  threatened  to  cut 
my  throat,  and  went  his  way.  Well,  I  did  not  like  such  usage  at  all,  and  was 
woundily  frightened,  and  tried  to  keep  as  much  out  of  his  way  as  possible, 
going  anywhere  but  where  I  thought  I  was  likely  to  meet  him;  and  sure 
enough  for  several  months  I  contrived  to  keep  out  of  his  way.  At  last  some- 
body told  me  he  was  gone  back  to  Yorkshire,  whereupon  I  was  glad  at 
heart,  and  ventured  to  show  myself,  going  here  and  there  as  I  did  before. 
Well,  young  man,  it  was  yesterday  that  I  and  mine  set  ourselves  down  in  a 
lane,  about  five  miles  from  here,  and  lighted  our  fire,  and  had  our  dinner, 
and  after  dinner  I  sat  down  to  mend  three  kettles  and  a  frying  pan  which  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  had  given  me  to  mend— for,  as  I  told  you  be- 
fore, I  have  a  good  connection,  owing  to  my  honesty.  Well,  as  I  sat  there 
hard  at  work,  happy  as  the  day's  long,  and  thinking  of  anything  but  what 
was  to  happen,  who  should  come  up  but  this  Black  Jack,  this  king  of  the 
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tinkers,  rattling  along  in  his  cart,  with  his  wife,  that  they  call  Grey  Moll, 
by  his  side— for  the  villain  has  got  a  wife,  and  a  maid-servant  too;  the  last 
I  never  saw,  but  they  that  has,  says  that  she  is  as  big  as  a  house,  and  young, 
and  well  to  look  at,  which  can't  be  all  said  of  Moll,  who,  though  she's  big 
enough  in  all  conscience,  is  neither  young  nor  handsome.  Well,  no  sooner 
does  he  see  me  and  mine,  than  giving  the  reins  to  Grey  Moll,  he  springs  out 
of  his  cart,  and  comes  straight  at  me;  not  a  word  did  he  say,  but  on  he  comes 
straight  at  me  like  a  wild  bull.  I  am  a  quiet  man,  young  fellow,  but  I  saw  now 
that  quietness  would  be  of  no  use,  so  I  sprang  up  upon  my  legs,  and  being 
bred  upon  the  roads,  and  able  to  fight  a  little,  I  squared  as  he  came  running 
in  upon  me,  and  had  a  round  or  two  with  him.  Lord  bless  you,  young  man, 
it  was  like  a  fly  fighting  with  an  elephant— one  of  those  big  beasts  the  show- 
folks  carry  about.  I  had  not  a  chance  with  the  fellow,  he  knocked  me  here, 
he  knocked  me  there,  knocked  me  into  the  hedge,  and  knocked  me  out 
again.  I  was  at  my  last  shifts,  and  my  poor  wife  saw  it.  Now,  my  poor  wife, 
though  she  is  as  gentle  as  a  pigeon,  has  yet  a  spirit  of  her  own,  and  though 
she  wasn't  bred  upon  the  roads,  can  scratch  a  little,  so  when  she  saw  me  at 
my  last  shifts,  she  flew  at  the  villain— she  couldn't  bear  to  see  her  partner 
murdered— and  she  scratched  the  villain's  face.  Lord  bless  you,  young  man, 
she  had  better  have  been  quiet:  Grey  Moll  no  sooner  saw  what  she  was 
about,  than  springing  out  of  the  cart,  where  she  had  sat  all  along  perfectly 
quiet,  save  a  little  whooping  and  screeching  to  encourage  her  blade— Grey 
Moll,  I  say  (my  flesh  creeps  when  I  think  of  it— for  I  am  a  kind  husband, 
and  love  my  poor  wife) 

Myself.  Take  another  draught  of  the  ale;  you  look  frightened,  and  it 
will  do  you  good.  Stout  liquor  makes  stout  heart,  as  the  man  says  in  the  play. 

Tinker.  That's  true,  young  man;  here's  to  you— where  was  I?  Grey  Moll 
no  sooner  saw  what  my  wife  was  about,  than  springing  out  of  the  cart,  she 
flew  at  my  poor  wife,  clawed  off  her  bonnet  in  a  moment,  and  seized  hold 
of  her  hair.  Lord  bless  you,  young  man,  my  poor  wife,  in  the  hands  of  Grey 
Moll,  was  nothing  better  than  a  pigeon  in  the  claws  of  a  buzzard  hawk,  or 
I  in  the  hands  of  the  Flaming  Tinman,  which  when  I  saw,  my  heart  was  fit 
to  burst,  and  I  determined  to  give  up  everything— everything  to  save  my  poor 
wife  out  of  Grey  Moll's  claws.  "Hold!"  I  shouted.  "Hold,  both  of  you— 
Jack,  Moll.  Hold,  both  of  you,  for  God's  sake,  and  I'll  do  what  you  will: 
give  up  trade  and  business,  connection,  bread,  and  everything,  never  more 
travel  the  roads,  and  go  down  on  my  knees  to  you  in  the  bargain."  Well, 
this  had  some  effect:  Moll  let  go  my  wife,  and  the  Blazing  Tinman  stopped 
for  a  moment;  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  however,  that  he  left  off— all  of 
a  sudden  he  hit  me  a  blow  which  sent  me  against  a  tree;  and  what  did  the 
villain  then?  why  the  flying  villain  seized  me  by  the  throat,  and  almost 
throttled  me,  roaring— what  do  you  think,  young  man,  that  the  flaming 
villain  roared  out? 

Myself.  I  really  don't  know— something  horrible,  I  suppose. 

Tinker.  Horrible,  indeed;  you  may  well  say  horrible,  young  man;  neither 
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more  nor  less  than  the  Bible— "a  Bible,  a  Bible!"  roared  the  Blazing  Tin- 
man; and  he  pressed  my  throat  so  hard  against  the  tree  that  my  senses  began 
to  dwaul  away— a  Bible,  a  Bible,  still  ringing  in  my  ears.  Now,  young  man, 
my  poor  wife  is  a  Christian  woman,  and  though  she  travels  the  roads,  carries 
a  Bible  with  her  at  the  bottom  of  her  sack,  with  which  sometimes  she  teaches 
the  children  to  read— it  was  the  only  thing  she  brought  with  her  from  the 
place  of  her  kith  and  kin,  save  her  own  body  and  the  clothes  on  her  back; 
so  my  poor  wife,  half-distracted,  runs  to  her  sack,  pulls  out  the  Bible,  and 
puts  it  into  the  hand  of  the  Blazing  Tinman,  who  then  thrusts  the  end  of  it 
into  my  mouth  with  such  fury  that  it  made  my  lips  bleed,  and  broke  short 
one  of  my  teeth  which  happened  to  be  decayed.  "Swear,"  said  he,  "swear 
you  mumping  villain,  take  your  Bible  oath  that  you  will  quit  and  give  up 
the  beat  altogether,  or  I'll" — and  then  the  hard-hearted  villain  made  me 
swear  by  the  Bible,  and  my  own  damnation,  half -throttled  as  I  was— to— to— 
I  can't  go  on 

Myself.  Take  another  draught— stout  liquor 

Tinker.  I  can't,  young  man,  my  heart's  too  full,  and  what's  more,  the 
pitcher  is  empty. 

Myself.  And  so  he  swore  you,  I  suppose,  on  the  Bible,  to  quit  the  roads? 

Tinker.  You  are  right,  he  did  so,  the  gypsy  villain. 

Myself.  Gypsy!  Is  he  a  gypsy? 

Tinker.  Not  exactly;  what  they  call  a  half  and  half.  His  father  was  a 
gypsy,  and  his  mother,  like  mine,  one  who  walked  the  roads. 

Myself.  Is  he  of  the  Smiths— the  Petulengres? 

Tinker.  I  say,  young  man,  you  know  a  thing  or  two;  one  would  think,  to 
hear  you  talk,  you  had  been  bred  upon  the  roads.  I  thought  none  but  those 
bred  upon  the  roads  knew  anything  of  that  name— Petulengres!  No,  not  he, 
he  fights  the  Petulengres  whenever  he  meets  them;  he  likes  nobody  but  him- 
self, and  wants  to  be  king  of  the  roads.  I  believe  he  is  a  Boss,  or  a — at  any 
rate  he's  a  bad  one,  as  I  know  to  my  cost. 

Myself.  And  what  are  you  going  to  do? 

Tinker.  Do!  you  may  well  ask  that;  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  My  poor 
wife  and  I  have  been  talking  of  that  all  the  morning,  over  that  half -pint  mug 
of  beer;  we  can't  determine  on  what's  to  be  done.  All  we  know  is,  that  we 
must  quit  the  roads.  The  villain  swore  that  the  next  time  he  saw  us  on  the 
roads  he'd  cut  all  our  throats,  and  seize  our  horse  and  bit  of  a  cart  that  are 
now  standing  out  there  under  the  tree. 

Myself.  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  your  horse  and  cart? 

Tinker.  Another  question!  What  shall  we  do  with  our  cart  and  pony? 
they  are  of  no  use  to  us  now.  Stay  on  the  roads  I  will  not,  both  for  my  oath's 
sake  and  my  own.  If  we  had  a  trifle  of  money,  we  were  thinking  of  going  to 
Bristol,  where  I  might  get  up  a  little  business,  but  we  have  none;  our  last 
three  farthings  we  spent  about  the  mug  of  beer. 

Myself.  But  why  don't  you  sell  your  horse  and  cart? 

Tinker.  Sell  them?   And  who  would  buy  them,  unless  some  one  who 
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wished  to  set  up  in  my  line;  but  there's  no  beat,  and  what's  the  use  of  the 
horse  and  cart  and  the  few  tools  without  the  beat? 

Myself.  I'm  half-inclined  to  buy  your  cart  and  pony,  and  your  beat  too. 

Tinker.  You!  How  came  you  to  think  of  such  a  thing? 

Myself.  Why,  like  yourself,  I  hardly  know  what  to  do.  I  want  a  home  and 
work.  As  for  a  home,  I  suppose  I  can  contrive  to  make  a  home  out  of  your 
tent  and  cart;  and  as  for  work,  I  must  learn  to  be  a  tinker,  it  would  not  be 
hard  for  one  of  my  trade  to  learn  to  tinker;  what  better  can  I  do?  Would 
you  have  me  go  to  Chester  and  work  there  now?  I  don't  like  the  thoughts 
of  it.  If  I  go  to  Chester  and  work  there,  I  can't  be  my  own  man;  I  must  work 
under  a  master,  and  perhaps  he  and  I  should  quarrel,  and  when  I  quarrel  I 
am  apt  to  hit  folks,  and  those  that  hit  folks  are  sometimes  sent  to  prison;  I 
don't  like  the  thought  either  of  going  to  Chester  or  to  Chester  prison.  What 
do  you  think  I  could  earn  at  Chester? 

Tinker.  A  matter  of  eleven  shillings  a  week,  if  anybody  would  employ 
you,  which  I  don't  think  they  would  with  those  hands  of  yours.  But  whether 
they  would  or  not,  if  you  are  of  a  quarrelsome  nature,  you  must  not  go  to 
Chester;  you  would  be  in  the  castle  in  no  time.  I  don't  know  how  to  advise 
you.  As  for  selling  you  my  stock,  I'd  see  you  farther  first,  for  your  own  sake. 

Myself.  Why? 

Tinker.  Why!  you  would  get  your  head  knocked  off.  Suppose  you  were 
to  meet  him? 

Myself.  Pooh,  don't  be  afraid  on  my  account;  if  I  were  to  meet  him  I 
could  easily  manage  him  one  way  or  other.  I  know  all  kinds  of  strange  words 
and  names,  and,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  sometimes  hit  people  when  they  put 
me  out. 

Here  the  tinker's  wife,  who  for  some  minutes  past  had  been  listening 
attentively  to  our  discourse,  interposed,  saying,  in  a  low,  soft  tone:  "I  really 
don't  see,  John,  why  you  shouldn't  sell  the  young  man  the  things,  seeing  that 
he  wishes  for  them,  and  is  so  confident;  you  have  told  him  plainly  how 
matters  stand,  and  if  anything  ill  should  befall  him,  people  couldn't  lay  the 
blame  on  you;  but  I  don't  think  any  ill  will  befall  him,  and  who  knows  but 
God  has  sent  him  to  our  assistance  in  time  of  need." 

"I'll  hear  of  no  such  thing,"  said  the  tinker;  "I  have  drunk  at  the  young 
man's  expense,  and  though  he  says  he's  quarrelsome,  I  would  not  wish  to 
sit  in  pleasanter  company.  A  pretty  fellow  I  should  be,  now,  if  I  were  to  let 
him  follow  his  own  will.  If  he  once  sets  up  on  my  beat,  he's  a  lost  man,  his 
ribs  will  be  stove  in,  and  his  head  knocked  off  his  shoulders.  There,  you  are 
crying,  but  you  shan't  have  your  will,  though;  I  won't  be  the  young  man's 

destruction If,  indeed,  I  thought  he  could  manage  the  tinker— but  he 

never  can;  he  says  he  can  hit,  but  it's  no  use  hitting  the  tinker;  crying  still! 
you  are  enough  to  drive  one  mad.  I  say,  young  man,  I  believe  you  under- 
stand a  thing  or  two;  just  now  you  were  talking  of  knowing  hard  words 
and  names— I  don't  wish  to  send  you  to  your  mischief— you  say  you  know 
hard  words  and  names,  let  us  see.  Only  on  one  condition  I'll  sell  you  the 
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pony  and  things;  as  for  the  beat,  it's  gone,  isn't  mine— sworn  away  by  my 
own  mouth.  Tell  me  what's  my  name;  if  you  can't,  may  I " 

Myself.  Don't  swear,  it's  a  bad  habit,  neither  pleasant  nor  profitable.  Your 
name  is  Slingsby— Jack  Slingsby.  There,  don't  stare,  there's  nothing  in  my 
telling  you  your  name:  I've  been  in  these  parts  before,  at  least  not  very  far 
from  here.  Ten  years  ago,  when  I  was  little  more  than  a  child,  I  was  about 
twenty  miles  from  here  in  a  post-chaise  at  the  door  of  an  inn,  and  as  I 
looked  from  the  window  of  the  chaise,  I  saw  you  standing  by  a  gutter,  with 
a  big  tin  ladle  in  your  hand,  and  somebody  called  you  Jack  Slingsby.  I  never 
forget  anything  I  hear  or  see;  I  can't,  I  wish  I  could.  So  there's  nothing 
strange  in  my  knowing  your  name;  indeed,  there's  nothing  strange  in  any- 
thing, provided  you  examine  it  to  the  bottom.  Now,  what  am  I  to  give  you 
for  the  things? 

I  paid  Slingsby  five  pounds  ten  shillings  for  his  stock  in  trade,  cart,  and 
pony— purchased  sundry  provisions  of  the  landlady,  also  a  wagoner's  frock, 
which  had  belonged  to  a  certain  son  of  hers,  deceased,  gave  my  little  animal 
a  feed  of  corn,  and  prepared  to  depart. 

"God  bless  you,  young  man,"  said  Slingsby,  shaking  me  by  the  hand,  "you 
are  the  best  friend  I've  had  for  many  a  day:  I  have  but  one  thing  to  tell  you: 
Don't  cross  that  fellow's  path  if  you  can  help  it;  and  stay— should  the  pony 
refuse  to  go,  just  touch  him  so,  and  he'll  fly  like  the  wind." 


CHAPTER  XXV 


It  was  two  or  three  hours  past  noon  when  I  took  my  departure  from  the 
place  of  the  last  adventure,  walking  by  the  side  of  my  little  cart;  the  pony, 
invigorated  by  the  corn,  to  which  he  was  probably  not  much  accustomed, 
proceeded  right  gallantly;  so  far  from  having  to  hasten  him  forward  by  the 
particular  application  which  the  tinker  had  pointed  out  to  me,  I  had  rather  to 
repress  his  eagerness,  being,  though  an  excellent  pedestrian,  not  unfre- 
quently  left  behind.  The  country  through  which  I  passed  was  beautiful  and 
interesting,  but  solitary:  few  habitations  appeared.  As  it  was  quite  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  me  in  what  direction  I  went,  the  whole  world  being  before 
me,  I  allowed  the  pony  to  decide  upon  the  matter;  it  was  not  long  before  he 
left  the  high  road,  being  probably  no  friend  to  public  places.  I  followed  him 
I  knew'  not  whither,  but,  from  subsequent  observation,  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  our  course  was  in  a  north-west  direction.  At  length  night  came 
upon  us,  and  a  cold  wind  sprang  up,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  drizzling  rain. 

I  had  originally  intended  to  pass  the  night  in  the  cart,  or  to  pitch  my  little 
tent  on  some  convenient  spot  by  the  road's  side;  but,  owing  to  the  alteration 
in  the  weather,  I  thought  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  take  up  my  quarters 
in  any  hedge  alehouse  at  which  I  might  arrive.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  not 
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very  sorry  to  have  an  excuse  to  pass  the  night  once  more  beneath  a  roof. 
I  had  determined  to  live  quite  independent,  but  I  had  never  before  passed  a 
night  by  myself  abroad,  and  felt  a  little  apprehensive  at  the  idea;  I  hoped, 
however,  on  the  morrow,  to  be  a  little  more  prepared  for  the  step,  so  I 
determined  for  one  night— only  for  one  night  longer— to  sleep  like  a 
Christian;  but  human  determinations  are  not  always  put  into  effect,  such  a 
thing  as  opportunity  is  frequently  wanting,  such  was  the  case  here.  I  went 
on  for  a  considerable  time,  in  expectation  of  coming  to  some  rustic  hostelry, 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  presented  itself  to  my  eyes;  the  country  in  which  I 
now  was  seemed  almost  uninhabited,  not  a  house  of  any  kind  was  to  be  seen 
—at  least  I  saw  none— though  it  is  true  houses  might  be  near  without  my  seeing 
them,  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  for  neither  moon  nor  star  was 
abroad.  I  heard,  occasionally,  the  bark  of  dogs;  but  the  sound  appeared  to 
come  from  an  immense  distance.  The  rain  still  fell,  and  the  ground  beneath 
my  feet  was  wet  and  miry;  in  short,  it  was  a  night  in  which  even  a  tramper 
by  profession  would  feel  more  comfortable  in  being  housed  than  abroad.  I 
followed  in  the  rear  of  the  cart,  the  pony  still  proceeding  at  a  sturdy  pace, 
till  methought  I  heard  other  hoofs  than  those  of  my  own  nag;  I  listened  for 
a  moment,  and  distinctly  heard  the  sound  of  hoofs  approaching  at  a  great 
rate,  and  evidently  from  the  quarter  towards  which  I  and  my  little  caravan 
were  moving.  We  were  in  a  dark  lane— so  dark  that  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  see  my  own  hand.  Apprehensive  that  some  accident  might  occur,  I  ran 
forward,  and,  seizing  the  pony  by  the  bridle,  drew  him  as  near  as  I  could 
to  the  hedge.  On  came  the  hoofs— trot,  trot,  trot;  and  evidently  more  than 
those  of  one  horse;  their  speed  as  they  advanced  appeared  to  slacken— it  was 
only,  however,  for  a  moment.  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  "Push  on,  this  is  a 
desperate  robbing  place,  never  mind  the  dark";  and  the  hoofs  came  on 
quicker  than  before.  "Stop!"  said  I,  at  the  top  of  my  voice;  "stop!  or "  Be- 
fore I  could  finish  what  I  was  about  to  say  there  was  a  stumble,  a  heavy  fall, 
a  cry,  and  a  groan,  and  putting  out  my  foot  I  felt  what  I  conjectured  to  be 
the  head  of  a  horse  stretched  upon  the  road.  "Lord  have  mercy  upon  us! 
what's  the  matter?"  exclaimed  a  voice.  "Spare  my  life,"  cried  another  voice, 
apparently  from  the  ground;  "only  spare  my  life,  and  take  all  I  have." 
"Where  are  you,  Master  Wise?"  cried  the  other  voice.  "Help!  here,  Master 
Bat,"  cried  the  voice  from  the  ground,  "help  me  up  or  I  shall  be  murdered." 
"Why,  what's  the  matter?"  said  Bat.  "Some  one  has  knocked  me  down,  and 
is  robbing  me,"  said  the  voice  from  the  ground.  "Help!  murder!"  cried  Bat; 
and,  regardless  of  the  entreaties  of  the  man  on  the  ground  that  he  would 
stay  and  help  him  up,  he  urged  his  horse  forward  and  galloped  away  as 
fast  as  he  could.  I  remained  for  some  time  quiet,  listening  to  various  groans 
and  exclamations  uttered  by  the  person  on  the  ground;  at  length  I  said, 
"Holloa!  are  you  hurt?"  "Spare  my  life,  and  take  all  I  have!"  said  the  voice 
from  the  ground.  "Have  they  not  done  robbing  you  yet?"  said  I;  "when  they 
have  finished  let  me  know,  and  I  will  come  and  help  you."  "Who  is  that?" 
said  the  voice;  "pray  come  and  help  me,  and  do  me  no  mischief."  "You  were 
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saying  that  some  one  was  robbing  you,"  said  I,  "don't  think  I  shall  come 
till  he  is  gone  away."  "Then  you  ben't  he?"  said  the  voice.  "Ar'n't  you 
robbed?"  said  I.  "Can't  say  I  be,"  said  the  voice;  "not  yet  at  any  rate;  but 
who  are  you?  I  don't  know  you."  "A  traveller  whom  you  and  your  partner 
were  going  to  run  over  in  this  dark  lane;  you  almost  frightened  me  out  of 
my  senses."  "Frightened!"  said  the  voice,  in  a  louder  tone;  "frightened!  oh!" 
and  thereupon  I  heard  somebody  getting  upon  his  legs.  This  accomplished, 
the  individual  proceeded  to  attend  to  his  horse,  and  with  a  little  difficulty 
raised  him  upon  his  legs  also.  "Ar'n't  you  hurt?"  said  I,  "Hurt!"  said  the 
voice;  "not  I;  don't  think  it,  whatever  the  horse  may  be.  I  tell  you  what, 
my  fellow,  I  thought  you  were  a  robber,  and  now  I  find  you  are  not;  I  have 

a  good  mind "  "To  do  what?"  "To  serve  you  out;  ar'n't  you  ashamed ?" 

"At  what?"  said  I;  "not  to  have  robbed  you?  Shall  I  set  about  it  now?"  "Ha, 
ha!"  said  the  man,  dropping  the  bullying  tone  which  he  had  assumed;  "you 
are  joking— robbing!  who  talks  of  robbing?  I  wonder  how  my  horse's  knees 
are;  not  much  hurt,  I  think— only  mired."  The  man,  whoever  he  was,  then 
got  upon  his  horse;  and,  after  moving  him  about  a  little,  said,  "Good-night, 
friend;  where  are  you?"  "Here  I  am,"  said  I,  "just  behind  you."  "You  are, 
are  you?  Take  that."  I  know  not  what  he  did,  but  probably  pricking  his 
horse  with  the  spur  the  animal  kicked  out  violently;  one  of  his  heels  struck 
me  on  the  shoulder,  but  luckily  missed  my  face;  I  fell  back  with  the  violence 
of  the  blow,  whilst  the  fellow  scampered  off  at  a  great  rate.  Stopping  at 
some  distance,  he  loaded  me  with  abuse,  and  then,  continuing  his  way  at  a 
rapid  trot,  I  heard  no  more  of  him. 

"What  a  difference!"  said  I,  getting  up;  "last  night  I  was  feted  in  the  hall 
of  a  rich  genius,  and  to-night  I  am  knocked  down  and  mired  in  a  dark  lane 
by  the  heel  of  Master  Wise's  horse— I  wonder  who  gave  him  that  name? 
And  yet  he  was  wise  enough  to  wreak  his  revenge  upon  me,  and  I  was  not 
wise  enough  to  keep  out  of  his  way.  Well,  I  am  not  much  hurt,  so  it  is  of 
little  consequence." 

I  now  bethought  me  that,  as  I  had  a  carriage  of  my  ov/n,  I  might  as  well 
make  use  of  it;  I  therefore  got  into  the  cart,  and,  taking  the  reins  in  my  hand, 
gave  an  encouraging  cry  to  the  pony,  whereupon  the  sturdy  little  animal 
started  again  at  as  brisk  a  pace  as  if  he  had  not  already  come  many  a  long 
mile.  I  lay  half-reclining  in  the  cart,  holding  the  reins  lazily,  and  allowing 
the  animal  to  go  just  where  he  pleased,  often  wondering  where  he  would 
conduct  me.  At  length  I  felt  drowsy,  and  my  head  sank  upon  my  breast;  I 
soon  aroused  myself,  but  it  was  only  to  doze  again;  this  occurred  several 
times.  Opening  my  eyes  after  a  doze  somewhat  longer  than  the  others,  I 
found  that  the  drizzling  rain  had  ceased,  a  corner  of  the  moon  was  apparent 
in  the  heavens,  casting  a  faint  light;  I  looked  around  for  a  moment  or  two, 
but  my  eyes  and  brain  were  heavy  with  slumber,  and  I  could  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish where  we  were.  I  had  a  kind  of  dim  consciousness  that  we  were 
traversing  an  uninclosed  country— perhaps  a  heath;  I  thought,  however,  that 
I  saw  certain  large  black  objects  looming  in  the  distance,  which  I  had  a  con- 
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fused  idea  might  be  woods  or  plantations;  the  pony  still  moved  at  his  usual 
pace.  I  did  not  find  the  jolting  of  the  cart  at  all  disagreeable;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  had  quite  a  somniferous  effect  upon  me.  Again  my  eyes  closed;  I 
opened  them  once  more,  but  with  less  perception  in  them  than  before, 
looked  forward,  and,  muttering  something  about  woodlands,  I  placed  my- 
self in  an  easier  posture  than  I  had  hitherto  done,  and  fairly  fell  asleep. 

How  long  I  continued  in  that  state  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I  believe  for  a 
considerable  time;  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  ceasing  of  the  jolting 
to  which  I  had  become  accustomed,  and  of  which  I  was  perfectly  sensible  in 
my  sleep.  I  started  up  and  looked  around  me,  the  moon  was  still  shining,  and 
the  face  of  the  heaven  was  studded  with  stars;  I  found  myself  amidst  a  maze 
of  bushes  of  various  kinds,  but  principally  hazel  and  holly,  through  which 
was  a  path  or  driftway  with  grass  growing  on  either  side,  upon  which  the 
pony  was  already  diligently  browsing.  I  conjectured  that  this  place  had  been 
one  of  the  haunts  of  his  former  master,  and,  on  dismounting  and  looking 
about,  was  strengthened  in  that  opinion  by  finding  a  spot  under  an  ash  tree 
which,  from  its  burnt  and  blackened  appearance,  seemed  to  have  been 
frequently  used  as  a  fireplace.  I  will  take  up  my  quarters  here,  thought  I; 
it  is  an  excellent  spot  for  me  to  commence  my  new  profession  in;  I  was  quite 
right  to  trust  myself  to  the  guidance  of  the  pony.  Unharnessing  the  animal 
without  delay,  I  permitted  him  to  browse  at  free  will  on  the  grass,  convinced 
that  he  would  not  wander  far  from  a  place  to  which  he  was  so  much 
attached;  I  then  pitched  the  little  tent  close  beside  the  ash  tree  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  and  conveyed  two  or  three  articles  into  it,  and  instantly  felt 
that  I  had  commenced  housekeeping  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  House- 
keeping, however,  without  a  fire  is  a  very  sorry  affair,  something  like  the 
housekeeping  of  children  in  their  toy  houses;  of  this  I  was  the  more  sensible 
from  feeling  very  cold  and  shivering,  owing  to  my  late  exposure  to  the  rain, 
and  sleeping  in  the  night  air.  Collecting,  therefore,  all  the  dry  sticks  and 
furze  I  could  find,  I  placed  them  upon  the  fireplace,  adding  certain  chips 
and  a  billet  which  I  found  in  the  cart,  it  having  apparently  been  the  habit 
of  Slingsby  to  carry  with  him  a  small  store  of  fuel.  Having  then  struck  a 
spark  in  a  tinder-box  and  lighted  a  match,  I  set  fire  to  the  combustible  heap, 
and  was  not  slow  in  raising  a  cheerful  blaze;  I  then  drew  my  cart  near  the 
fire,  and,  seating  myself  on  one  of  the  shafts,  hung  over  the  warmth  with 
feelings  of  intense  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Having  continued  in  this  posture 
for  a  considerable  time,  I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  heaven  in  the  direction  of  a 
particular  star;  I,  however,  could  not  find  the  star,  nor  indeed  many  of  the 
starry  train,  the  greater  number  having  fled,  from  which  circumstance,  and 
from  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  I  concluded  that  morning  was  nigh.  About 
this  time  I  again  began  to  feel  drowsy;  I  therefore  arose,  and  having  prepared 
for  myself  a  kind  of  couch  in  the  tent,  I  flung  myself  upon  it  and  went  to 
sleep. 

I  will  not  say  that  I  was  awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  carolling  of 
birds,  as  I  perhaps  might  if  I  were  writing  a  novel;  I  awoke  because,  to  use 
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vulgar  language,  I  had  slept  my  sleep  out,  not  because  the  birds  were  carol- 
ling around  me  in  numbers,  as  they  had  probably  been  for  hours  without  my 
hearing  them.  I  got  up  and  left  my  tent;  the  morning  was  yet  more  bright 
than  that  of  the  preceding  day.  Impelled  by  curiosity,  I  walked  about, 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  to  what  place  chance,  or  rather  the  pony,  had 
brought  me;  following  the  driftway  for  some  time,  amidst  bushes  and  stunted 
trees,  I  came  to  a  grove  of  dark  pines,  through  which  it  appeared  to  lead; 
I  tracked  it  a  few  hundred  yards,  but  seeing  nothing  but  trees,  and  the  way 
being  wet  and  sloughy,  owing  to  the  recent  rain,  I  returned  on  my  steps,  and, 
pursuing  the  path  in  another  direction,  came  to  a  sandy  road  leading  over 
a  common,  doubtless  the  one  I  had  traversed  the  preceding  night.  My 
curiosity  satisfied,  I  returned  to  my  little  encampment,  and  on  the  way  be- 
held a  small  footpath  on  the  left  winding  through  the  bushes,  which  had 
before  escaped  my  observation.  Having  reached  my  tent  and  cart,  I  break- 
fasted on  some  of  the  provisions  which  I  had  procured  the  day  before,  and 
then  proceeded  to  take  a  regular  account  of  the  stock  formerly  possessed  by 
Slingsby  the  tinker,  but  now  become  my  own  by  right  of  lawful  purchase. 

Besides  the  pony,  the  cart,  and  the  tent,  I  found  I  was  possessed  of  a  mat- 
tress stuffed  with  straw  on  which  to  lie,  and  a  blanket  to  cover  me,  the  last 
quite  clean  and  nearly  new;  then  there  was  a  frying-pan  and  a  kettle,  the 
first  for  cooking  any  food  which  required  cooking,  and  the  second  for  heat- 
ing any  water  which  I  might  wish  to  heat.  I  likewise  found  an  earthen  teapot 
and  two  or  three  cups;  of  the  first  I  should  rather  say  I  found  the  remains, 
it  being  broken  in  three  parts,  no  doubt  since  it  came  into  my  possession, 
which  would  have  precluded  the  possibility  of  my  asking  anybody  to  tea 
for  the  present,  should  anybody  visit  me,  even  supposing  I  had  tea  and  sugar, 
which  was  not  the  case.  I  then  overhauled  what  might  more  strictly  be 
called  the  stock  in  trade;  this  consisted  of  various  tools,  an  iron  ladle,  a 
chafing  pan  and  small  bellows,  sundry  pans  and  kettles,  the  latter  being  of 
tin,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  was  of  copper,  all  in  a  state  of  con- 
siderable dilapidation— if  I  may  use  the  term;  of  these  first  Slingsby  had 
spoken  in  particular,  advising  me  to  mend  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to 
endeavour  to  sell  them,  in  order  that  I  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  receiv- 
ing some  return  upon  the  outlay  which  I  had  made.  There  was  likewise  a 
small  quantity  of  block  tin,  sheet  tin,  and  solder.  "This  Slingsby,"  said  I, 
"is  certainly  a  very  honest  man,  he  has  sold  me  more  than  my  money's 
worth;  I  believe,  however,  there  is  something  more  in  the  cart."  Thereupon 
I  rummaged  the  farther  end  of  the  cart,  and,  amidst  a  quantity  of  straw,  I 
found  a  small  anvil  and  bellows  of  that  kind  which  are  used  in  forges,  and 
two  hammers  such  as  smiths  use,  one  great,  and  the  other  small. 

The  sight  of  these  last  articles  caused  me  no  little  surprise,  as  no  word 
which  had  escaped  from  the  mouth  of  Slingsby  had  given  me  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  ever  followed  the  occupation  of  a  smith;  yet,  if  he  had  not, 
how  did  he  come  by  them?  I  sat  down  upon  the  shaft,  and  pondered  the 
question  deliberately  in  my  mind;  at  length  I  concluded  that  he  had  come  by 
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them  by  one  of  those  numerous  casualties  which  occur  upon  the  roads,  of 
which  I,  being  a  young  hand  upon  the  roads,  must  have  a  very  imperfect 
conception;  honestly,  of  course— for  I  scouted  the  idea  that  Slingsby  would 
have  stolen  this  blacksmith's  gear— for  I  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
honesty,  which  opinion  I  still  retain  at  the  present  day,  which  is  upwards 
of  twenty  years  from  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  during  the  whole  of 
which  period  I  have  neither  seen  the  poor  fellow,  nor  received  any  intel- 
ligence of  him. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


I  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  endeavouring  to  teach  myself  the 
mysteries  of  my  new  profession.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  very  successful,  but 
the  time  passed  agreeably,  and  was  therefore  not  ill  spent.  Towards  evening 
I  flung  my  work  aside,  took  some  refreshment,  and  afterwards  a  walk. 

This  time  I  turned  up  the  small  footpath,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
It  led  in  a  zigzag  manner  through  thickets  of  hazel,  elder  and  sweet  briar; 
after  following  its  windings  for  somewhat  better  than  a  furlong,  I  heard  a 
gentle  sound  of  water,  and  presently  came  to  a  small  rill,  which  ran  directly 
across  the  path.  I  was  rejoiced  at  the  sight,  for  I  had  already  experienced 
the  want  of  water,  which  I  yet  knew  must  be  nigh  at  hand,  as  I  was  in  a  place 
to  all  appearance  occasionally  frequented  by  wandering  people,  who  I  was 
aware  never  take  up  their  quarters  in  places  where  water  is  difficult  to  be  ob- 
tained. Forthwith  I  stretched  myself  on  the  ground,  and  took  a  long  and 
delicious  draught  of  the  crystal  stream,  and  then,  seating  myself  in  a  bush,  I 
continued  for  some  time  gazing  on  the  water  as  it  purled  tinkling  away 
in  its  channel  through  an  opening  in  the  hazels,  and  should  have  probably 
continued  much  longer  had  not  the  thought  that  I  had  left  my  property  un- 
protected compelled  me  to  rise  and  return  to  my  encampment. 

Two  or  three  days  passed  by  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  first.  Dur- 
ing the  morning  I  worked  upon  my  kettles,  and  employed  the  remaining 
part  of  the  day  as  I  best  could.  The  whole  of  this  time  I  only  saw  two 
individuals,  rustics,  who  passed  by  my  encampment  without  vouchsafing  me 
a  glance;  they  probably  considered  themselves  my  superiors,  as  perhaps 
they  were. 

One  very  brilliant  morning,  as  I  sat  at  work  in  very  good  spirits,  for  by 
this  time  I  had  actually  mended  in  a  very  creditable  way,  as  I  imagined,  two 
kettles  and  a  frying-pan,  I  heard  a  voice  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the 
path  leading  to  the  rivulet;  at  first  it  sounded  from  a  considerable  distance, 
but  drew  nearer  by  degrees.  I  soon  remarked  that  the  tones  were  exceedingly 
sharp  and  shrill,  with  yet  something  of  childhood  in  them.  Once  or  twice 
I  distinguished  certain  words  in  the  song  which  the  voice  was  singing;  the 
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words  were— but  no,  I  thought  again  I  was  probably  mistaken— and  then  the 
voice  ceased  for  a  time;  presently  I  heard  it  again,  close  to  the  entrance  of 
the  footpath;  in  another  moment  I  heard  it  in  the  lane  or  glade  in  which 
stood  my  tent,  where  it  abruptly  stopped,  but  not  before  I  had  heard  the 
very  words  which  I  at  first  thought  I  had  distinguished. 

I  turned  my  head;  at  the  entrance  of  the  footpath,  which  might  be  about 
thirty  yards  from  the  place  where  I  was  sitting,  I  perceived  the  figure  of  a 
young  girl;  her  face  was  turned  towards  me,  and  she  appeared  to  be  scanning 
me  and  my  encampment;  after  a  little  time  she  looked  in  the  other  direction, 
only  for  a  moment,  however;  probably  observing  nothing  in  that  quarter, 
she  again  looked  towards  me,  and  almost  immediately  stepped  forward;  and, 
as  she  advanced,  sang  the  song  which  I  had  heard  in  the  wood,  the  first 
words  of  which  were  those  which  I  have  already  alluded  to: 

The  Rommany  chi 
And  the  Rommany  chal, 
Shall  jaw  tasaulor 
To  drab  the  bawlor, 
And  dook  the  gry 
Of  the  farming  rye. 

A  very  pretty  song,  thought  I,  falling  again  hard  to  work  upon  my  kettle; 
a  very  pretty  song,  which  bodes  the  farmers  much  good.  Let  them  look  to 
their  cattle. 

"All  alone  here,  brother?"  said  a  voice  close  by  me,  in  sharp  but  not 
disagreeable  tones. 

I  made  no  answer,  but  continued  my  work,  click,  click,  with  the  gravity 
which  became  one  of  my  profession.  I  allowed  at  least  half  a  minute  to 
elapse  before  I  even  lifted  up  my  eyes. 

A  girl  of  about  thirteen  was  standing  before  me;  her  features  were  very 
pretty,  but  with  a  peculiar  expression;  her  complexion  was  a  clear  olive,  and 
her  jet  black  hair  hung  back  upon  her  shoulders.  She  was  rather  scantily 
dressed,  and  her  arms  and  feet  were  bare;  round  her  neck,  however,  was  a 
handsome  string  of  corals,  with  ornaments  of  gold:  in  her  hand  she  held  a 
bulrush. 

"All  alone  here,  brother?"  said  the  girl,  as  I  looked  up;  "all  alone  here,  in 
the  lane;  where  are  your  wife  and  children?" 

"Why  do  you  call  me  brother?"  said  I;  "I  am  no  brother  of  yours.  Do 
you  take  me  for  one  of  your  people?  I  am  no  gypsy;  not  I,  indeed!" 

"Don't  be  afraid,  brother,  you  are  no  Roman— Roman  indeed,  you  are 
not  handsome  enough  to  be  a  Roman;  not  black  enough,  tinker  though  you 
be.  If  I  called  you  brother,  it  was  because  I  didn't  know  what  else  to  call 
you.  Marry,  come  up,  brother,  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  you  for  a  brother." 

"Then  you  don't  like  me?" 

"Neither  like  you,  nor  dislike  you,  brother;  what  will  you  have  for  that 
kekaubi?" 
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"What's  the  use  of  talking  to  me  in  that  unchristian  way;  what  do  you 
mean,  young  gentlewoman?" 

"Lord,  brother,  what  a  fool  you  are;  every  tinker  knows  what  a  kekaubi 
is.  I  was  asking  you  what  you  would  have  for  that  kettle." 

"Three-and-sixpence,  young  gentlewoman;  isn't  it  well  mended?" 

"Well  mended!  I  could  have  done  it  better  myself;  three-and-sixpence! 
it's  only  fit  to  be  played  at  football  with." 

"I  will  take  no  less  for  it,  young  gentlewoman;  it  has  caused  me  a  world 
of  trouble." 

"I  never  saw  a  worse  mended  kettle.  I  say,  brother,  your  hair  is  white." 

"  Tis  nature;  your  hair  is  black;  nature,  nothing  but  nature." 

"I  am  young,  brother;  my  hair  is  black— that's  nature:  you  are  young, 
brother;  your  hair  is  white— that's  not  nature." 

"I  can't  help  it  if  it  be  not,  but  it  is  nature  after  all;  did  you  never  see  grey 
hair  on  the  young?" 

"Never!  I  have  heard  it  is  true  of  a  grey  lad,  and  a  bad  one  he  was.  Oh,  so 
bad." 

"Sit  down  on  the  grass,  and  tell  me  all  about  it,  sister;  do  to  oblige  me, 
pretty  sister." 

"Hey,  brother,  you  don't  speak  as  you  did— you  don't  speak  like  a  Gorgio, 
you  speak  like  one  of  us,  you  call  me  sister." 

"As  you  call  me  brother;  I  am  not  an  uncivil  person  after  all,  sister." 

"I  say,  brother,  tell  me  one  thing,  and  look  me  in  the  face— there— do  you 
speak  Rommany?" 

"Rommany!  Rommany!  what  is  Rommany?" 

"What  is  Rommany?  our  language,  to  be  sure;  tell  me,  brother,  only  one 
thing,  you  don't  speak  Rommany? " 

"You  say  it." 

"I  don't  say  it,  I  wish  to  know.  Do  you  speak  Rommany?" 

"Do  you  mean  thieves'  slang— cant?  no,  I  don't  speak  cant,  I  don't  like  it, 
I  only  know  a  few  words;  they  call  a  sixpence  a  tanner,  don't  they?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  girl,  sitting  down  on  the  ground,  "I  was  almost 
thinking— well,  never  mind,  you  don't  know  Rommany.  I  say,  brother,  I 
think  I  should  like  to  have  the  kekaubi." 

"I  thought  you  said  it  was  badly  mended?" 

"Yes,  yes,  brother,  but—" 

"I  thought  you  said  it  was  only  fit  to  be  played  at  football  with?" 

"Yes,  yes,  brother,  but " 

"What  will  you  give  for  it?" 

"Brother,  I  am  the  poor  person's  child,  I  will  give  you  sixpence  for  the 
kekaubi." 

"Poor  person's  child;  how  came  you  by  that  necklace?" 

"Be  civil,  brother;  am  I  to  have  the  kekaubi?" 

"Not  for  sixpence;  isn't  the  kettle  nicely  mended?" 
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"I  never  saw  a  nicer  mended  kettle,  brother;  am  I  to  have  the  kekaubi, 
brother?" 

"You  like  me  then?" 

"I  don't  dislike  you— I  dislike  no  one;  there's  only  one,  and  him  I  don't 
dislike,  him  I  hate." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"I  scarcely  know,  I  never  saw  him,  but  'tis  no  affair  of  yours,  you  don't 
speak  Rommany ;  you  will  let  me  have  the  kekaubi,  pretty  brother? " 

"You  may  have  it,  but  not  for  sixpence.  I'll  give  it  to  you." 

"Parraco  tute,  that  is,  I  thank  you,  brother;  the  rikkeni  kekaubi  is  now 
mine.  O,  rare!  I  thank  you  kindly,  brother." 

Starting  up,  she  flung  the  bulrush  aside  which  she  had  hitherto  held  in  her 
hand,  and  seizing  the  kettle,  she  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  began  a 
kind  of  dance,  flourishing  the  kettle  over  her  head  the  while,  and  singing— 

The  Rommany  chi 
And  the  Rommany  chal, 
Shall  jaw  tasaulor 
To  drab  the  bawlor, 
And  dook  the  gry 
Of  the  farming  rye. 

"Good-bye,  brother,  I  must  be  going." 
"Good-bye,  sister;  why  do  you  sing  that  wicked  song?" 
"Wicked  song,  hey,  brother!  you  don't  understand  the  song!" 
"Ha,  ha!  gypsy  daughter,"  said  I,  starting  up  and  clapping  my  hands,  "I 
don't  understand  Rommany,  don't  I?  You  shall  see;  here's  the  answer  to  your 
gillie— 

"The  Rommany  chi 

And  the  Rommany  chal 

Love  Luripen 

And  dukkeripen, 

And  hokkeripen, 

And  every  pen 

But  Lachipen 

And  tatchipen." 

The  girl,  who  had  given  a  slight  start  when  I  began,  remained  for  some 
time  after  I  had  concluded  the  song,  standing  motionless  as  a  statue,  with  the 
kettle  in  her  hand.  At  length  she  came  towards  me,  and  stared  me  full  in  the 
face.  "Grey,  tall,  and  talks  Rommany,"  said  she  to  herself.  In  her  coun- 
tenance there  was  an  expression  which  I  had  not  seen  before— an  expression 
which  struck  me  as  being  composed  of  fear,  curiosity  and  the  deepest  hate. 
It  was  momentary,  however,  and  was  succeeded  by  one  smiling,  frank,  and 
open.  "Ha,  ha,  brother,"  said  she,  "well,  I  like  you  all  the  better  for  talking 
Rommany;  it  is  a  sweet  language,  isn't  it?  especially  as  you  sing  it.  How  did 
you  pick  it  up?  But  you  picked  it  up  upon  the  roads,  no  doubt?  Ha,  it  was 
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funny  in  you  to  pretend  not  to  know  it,  and  you  so  flush  with  it  all  the 
time;  it  was  not  kind  in  you,  however,  to  frighten  the  poor  person's  child 
so  by  screaming  out,  but  it  was  kind  in  you  to  give  the  rikkeni  kekaubi  to 
the  child  of  the  poor  person.  She  will  be  grateful  to  you;  she  will  bring  you 
her  little  dog  to  show  you,  her  pretty  juggal;  the  poor  person's  child  will 
come  and  see  you  again;  you  are  not  going  away  to-day,  I  hope,  or  to- 
morrow, pretty  brother,  grey-hair'd  brother— you  are  not  going  away  to- 
morrow, I  hope?" 

"Nor  the  next  day,"  said  I,  "only  to  take  a  stroll  to  see  if  I  can  sell  a  kettle; 
good-bye,  little  sister,  Rommany  sister,  dingy  sister." 

"Good-bye,  tall  brother,"  said  the  girl,  as  she  departed,  singing:— 

The  Rommany  chi,  etc. 

"There's  something  about  that  girl  that  I  don't  understand,"  said  I  to  my- 
self; "something  mysterious.  However,  it  is  nothing  to  me,  she  knows  not 
who  I  am,  and  if  she  did,  what  then? " 

Late  that  evening  as  I  sat  on  the  shaft  of  my  cart  in  deep  meditation,  with 
my  arms  folded,  I  thought  I  heard  a  rustling  in  the  bushes  over  against  me. 
I  turned  my  eyes  in  that  direction,  but  saw  nothing.  "Some  bird,"  said  I;  "an 
owl,  perhaps";  and  once  more  I  fell  into  meditation;  my  mind  wandered 
from  one  thing  to  another— musing  now  on  the  structure  of  the  Roman 
tongue— now  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Persian  power— and  now  on  the 
powers  vested  in  recorders  at  quarter  sessions.  I  was  thinking  what  a  fine 
thing  it  must  be  to  be  a  recorder  of  the  peace,  when  lifting  up  my  eyes,  I 
saw  right  opposite,  not  a  culprit  at  the  bar,  but,  staring  at  me  through  a 
gap  in  the  bush,  a  face  wild  and  strange,  half-covered  with  grey  hair;  I  only 
saw  it  a  moment,  the  next  it  had  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


The  next  day  at  an  early  hour  I  harnessed  my  little  pony,  and,  putting  my 
things  in  my  cart,  I  went  on  my  projected  stroll.  Crossing  the  moor,  I  ar- 
rived in  about  an  hour  at  a  small  village,  from  which,  after  a  short  stay,  I 
proceeded  to  another,  and  from  thence  to  a  third.  I  found  that  the  name  of 
Slingsby  was  well  known  in  these  parts. 

"If  you  are  a  friend  of  Slingsby  you  must  be  an  honest  lad,"  said  an  ancient 
crone;  "you  shall  never  want  for  work  whilst  I  can  give  it  you.  Here,  take 
my  kettle,  the  bottom  came  out  this  morning,  and  lend  me  that  of  yours 
till  you  bring  it  back.  I'm  not  afraid  to  trust  you— not  I.  Don't  hurry  your- 
self, young  man;  if  you  don't  come  back  for  a  fortnight  I  sha'n't  have  the 
worse  opinion  of  you." 

I  returned  to  my  quarters  at  evening,  tired  but  rejoiced  at  heart;  I  had 
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work  before  me  for  several  days,  having  collected  various  kekaubies  which 
required  mending,  in  place  of  those  which  I  left  behind  me— those  which 
I  had  been  employed  upon  during  the  last  few  days.  I  found  all  quiet  in  the 
lane  or  glade,  and,  unharnessing  my  little  horse,  I  once  more  pitched  my 
tent  in  the  old  spot  beneath  the  ash,  lighted  my  fire,  ate  my  frugal  meal,  and 
then,  after  looking  for  some  time  at  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  more  par- 
ticularly at  the  star  Jupiter,  I  entered  my  tent,  lay  down  upon  my  pallet, 
and  went  to  sleep. 

Nothing  occurred  on  the  following  day  which  requires  any  particular 
notice,  nor  indeed  on  the  one  succeeding  that.  It  was  about  noon  on  the 
third  day  that  I  sat  beneath  the  shade  of  the  ash  tree;  I  was  not  at  work,  for 
the  weather  was  particularly  hot,  and  I  felt  but  little  inclination  to  make  any 
exertion.  Leaning  my  back  against  the  tree,  I  was  not  long  in  falling  into 
a  slumber.  I  particularly  remember  that  slumber  of  mine  beneath  the  ash 
tree,  for  it  was  about  the  sweetest  that  I  ever  enjoyed;  how  long  I  con- 
tinued in  it  I  do  not  know;  I  could  almost  have  wished  that  it  had  lasted 
to  the  present  time.  All  of  a  sudden  it  appeared  to  me  that  a  voice  cried  in 
my  ear,  "Danger!  danger!  danger!"  Nothing  seemingly  could  be  more 
distinct  than  the  words  which  I  heard;  then  an  uneasy  sensation  came  over 
me,  which  I  strove  to  get  rid  of,  and  at  last  succeeded,  for  I  awoke.  The 
gypsy  girl  was  standing  just  opposite  to  me,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  my 
countenance;  a  singular  kind  of  little  dog  stood  beside  her. 

"Ha!"  said  I,  "was  it  you  that  cried  danger?  What  danger  is  there?" 

"Danger,  brother,  there  is  no  danger;  what  danger  should  there  be.  I 
called  to  my  little  dog,  but  that  was  in  the  wood;  my  little  dog's  name  is 
not  danger,  but  stranger;  what  danger  should  there  be,  brother?" 

"What,  indeed,  except  in  sleeping  beneath  a  tree;  what  is  that  you  have 
got  in  your  hand? " 

"Something  for  you,"  said  the  girl,  sitting  down  and  proceeding  to  untie  a 
white  napkin;  "a  pretty  manricli,  so  sweet,  so  nice;  when  I  went  home  to 
my  people  I  told  my  grandbebee  how  kind  you  had  been  to  the  poor  person's 
child,  and  when  my  grandbebee  saw  the  kekaubi,  she  said:  'Hir  mi  devlis, 
it  won't  do  for  the  poor  people  to  be  ungrateful;  by  my  God,  I  will  bake 
a  cake  for  the  young  harko  mescro.' " 

"But  there  are  two  cakes." 

"Yes,  brother,  two  cakes,  both  for  you;  my  grandbebee  meant  them  both 
for  you— but  list,  brother,  I  will  have  one  of  them  for  bringing  them.  I  know 
you  will  give  me  one,  pretty  brother,  grey-haired  brother— which  shall  1 
have,  brother?" 

In  the  napkin  were  two  round  cakes,  seemingly  made  of  rich  and  costly 
compounds,  and  precisely  similar  in  form,  each  weighing  about  half  a  pound. 

"Which  shall  I  have,  brother?"  said  the  gypsy  girl. 

"Whichever  you  please." 

"No,  brother,  no,  the  cakes  are  yours,  not  mine,  it  is  for  you  to  say." 

"Well,  then,  give  me  the  one  nearest  you,  and  take  the  other." 
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"Yes,  brother,  yes,"  said  the  girl;  and  taking  the  cakes,  she  flung  them  into 
the  air  two  or  three  times,  catching  them  as  they  fell,  and  singing  the  while. 
"Pretty  brother,  grey-haired  brother— here,  brother,"  said  she,  "here  is  your 
cake,  this  other  is  mine." 

"Are  you  sure,"  said  I,  taking  the  cake,  "that  this  is  the  one  I  chose?" 

"Quite  sure,  brother;  but  if  you  like  you  can  have  mine;  there's  no 
difference;  however— shall  I  eat?" 

"Yes,  sister,  eat." 

"See,  brother,  I  do;  now,  brother,  eat  pretty  brother,  grey-haired  brother." 

"I  am  not  hungry." 

"Not  hungry!  well,  what  then— what  has  being  hungry  to  do  with  the 
matter?  It  is  my  grandbebee's  cake  which  was  sent  because  you  were  kind 
to  the  poor  person's  child;  eat,  brother,  eat,  and  we  shall  be  like  the  children 
in  the  wood  that  the  Gorgios  speak  of." 

"The  children  in  the  wood  had  nothing  to  eat." 

"Yes,  they  had  hips  and  haws;  we  have  better.  Eat,  brother." 

"See,  sister,  I  do,"  and  I  ate  a  piece  of  the  cake. 

"Well,  brother,  how  do  you  like  it?"  said  the  girl,  looking  fixedly  at  me. 

"It  is  very  rich  and  sweet,  and  yet  there  is  something  strange  about  it;  I 
don't  think  I  shall  eat  any  more." 

"Fie,  brother,  fie,  to  find  fault  with  the  poor  person's  cake;  see,  I  have 
nearly  eaten  mine." 

"That's  a  pretty  little  dog." 

"Is  it  not,  brother?  that's  my  juggal,  my  little  sister,  as  I  call  her." 

"Come  here,  Juggal,"  said  I  to  the  animal. 

"What  do  you  want  with  my  juggal?"  said  the  girl. 

"Only  to  give  her  a  piece  of  cake,"  said  I,  offering  the  dog  a  piece  which 
I  had  just  broken  off". 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  the  girl,  snatching  the  dog  away;  "my  grand- 
bebee's cake  is  not  for  dogs." 

"Why,  I  just  now  saw  you  give  the  animal  a  piece  of  yours." 

"You  lie,  brother,  you  saw  no  such  thing;  but  I  see  how  it  is,  you  wish  to 
affront  the  poor  person's  child.  I  shall  go  to  my  house." 

"Keep  still,  and  don't  be  angry;  see,  I  have  eaten  the  piece  which  I  offered 
the  dog.  I  meant  no  offence.  It  is  a  sweet  cake  after  all." 

"Isn't  it,  brother?  I  am  glad  you  like  it.  Offence!  brother,  no  offence  at 
all!  I  am  so  glad  you  like  my  grandbebee's  cake,  but  she  will  be  wanting  me 
at  home.  Eat  one  piece  more  of  grandbebee's  cake  and  I  will  go." 

"I  am  not  hungry,  I  will  put  the  rest  by." 

"One  piece  more  before  I  go,  handsome  brother,  grey-haired  brother." 

"I  will  not  eat  any  more,  I  have  already  eaten  more  than  I  wished  to  oblige 
you;  if  you  must  go,  good-day  to  you." 

The  girl  rose  upon  her  feet,  looked  hard  at  me,  then  at  the  remainder  of 
the  cake  which  I  held  in  my  hand,  and  then  at  me  again,  and  then  stood  for 
a  moment  or  two,  as  if  in  deep  thought;  presently  an  air  of  satisfaction 
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came  over  her  countenance,  she  smiled  and  said:  "Well,  brother,  well,  do  as 
you  please;  I  merely  wished  you  to  eat  because  you  have  been  so  kind  to  the 
poor  person's  child.  She  loves  you  so,  that  she  could  have  wished  to  have 
seen  you  eat  it  all;  good-bye,  brother,  I  dare  say  when  I  am  gone  you  will 
eat  some  more  of  it,  and  if  you  don't  I  dare  say  you  have  eaten  enough  to— 
to— show  your  love  for  us.  After  all,  it  was  a  poor  person's  cake,  a  Rom- 
many  manricli,  and  all  you  Gorgios  are  somewhat  gorgious.  Farewell, 
brother,  pretty  brother,  grey-haired  brother.  Come,  juggal." 

I  remained  under  the  ash  tree  seated  on  the  grass  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
endeavoured  to  resume  the  occupation  in  which  I  had  been  engaged  before 
I  fell  asleep,  but  I  felt  no  inclination  for  labour.  I  then  thought  I  would  sleep 
again,  and  once  more  reclined  against  the  tree,  and  slumbered  for  some  little 
time,  but  my  sleep  was  more  agitated  than  before.  Something  appeared  to 
bear  heavy  on  my  breast.  I  struggled  in  my  sleep,  fell  on  the  grass,  and 
awoke;  my  temples  were  throbbing,  there  was  a  burning  in  my  eyes,  and 
my  mouth  felt  parched;  the  oppression  about  the  chest  which  I  had  felt  in 
my  sleep  still  continued.  "I  must  shake  off  these  feelings,"  said  I,  "and  get 
upon  my  legs."  I  walked  rapidly  up  and  down  upon  the  green  sward;  at 
length,  feeling  my  thirst  increase,  I  directed  my  steps  down  the  narrow  path 
to  the  spring  which  ran  amidst  the  bushes;  arriving  there,  I  knelt  down  and 
drank  of  the  water,  but  on  lifting  up  my  head  I  felt  thirstier  than  before; 
again  I  drank,  but  with  like  results;  I  was  about  to  drink  for  the  third  time, 
when  I  felt  a  dreadful  qualm  which  instantly  robbed  me  of  nearly  all  my 
strength.  What  can  be  the  matter  with  me,  thought  I;  but  I  suppose  I  have 
made  myself  ill  by  drinking  cold  water.  I  got  up  and  made  the  best  of  my 
way  back  to  my  tent;  before  I  reached  it  the  qualm  had  seized  me  again,  and 
I  was  deadly  sick.  I  flung  myself  on  my  pallet;  qualm  succeeded  qualm,  but 
in  the  intervals  my  mouth  was  dry  and  burning,  and  I  felt  a  frantic  desire 
to  drink,  but  no  water  was  at  hand,  and  to  reach  the  spring  once  more  was 
impossible;  the  qualms  continued,  deadly  pains  shot  through  my  whole 
frame;  I  could  bear  my  agonies  no  longer,  and  I  fell  into  a  trance  or  swoon. 
How  long  I  continued  therein  I  know  not;  on  recovering,  however,  I  felt 
somewhat  better,  and  attempted  to  lift  my  head  off  my  couch;  the  next 
moment,  however,  the  qualms  and  pains  returned,  if  possible,  with  greater 
violence  than  before.  I  am  dying,  thought  I,  like  a  dog,  without  any  help; 
and  then  methought  I  heard  a  sound  at  a  distance  like  people  singing,  and 
then  once  more  I  relapsed  into  my  swoon. 

I  revived  just  as  a  heavy  blow  sounded  upon  the  canvas  of  the  tent.  I 
started,  but  my  condition  did  not  permit  me  to  rise;  again  the  same  kind  of 
blow  sounded  upon  the  canvas;  I  thought  for  a  moment  of  crying  out  and 
requesting  assistance,  but  an  inexplicable  something  chained  my  tongue,  and 
now  I  heard  a  whisper  on  the  outside  of  the  tent.  "He  does  not  move,  be- 
bee,"  said  a  voice  which  I  knew.  "I  should  not  wonder  if  it  has  done  for 
him  already;  however,  strike  again  with  your  ran";  and  then  there  was 
another  blow,  after  which  another  voice  cried  aloud  in  a  strange  tone:  "Is 
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the  gentleman  of  the  house  asleep,  or  is  he  taking  his  dinner?"  I  remained 
quite  silent  and  motionless,  and  in  another  moment  the  voice  continued: 
"What,  no  answer?  what  can  the  gentleman  of  the  house  be  about  that  he 
makes  no  answer?  Perhaps  the  gentleman  of  the  house  may  be  darning  his 
stockings?"  Thereupon  a  face  peered  into  the  door  of  the  tent,  at  the  farther 
extremity  of  which  I  was  stretched.  It  was  that  of  a  woman,  but  owing  to 
the  posture  in  which  she  stood,  with  her  back  to  the  light,  and  partly  owing 
to  a  large  straw  bonnet,  I  could  distinguish  but  very  little  of  the  features  of 
her  countenance.  I  had,  however,  recognised  her  voice;  it  was  that  of  my 
old  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Heme.  "Ho,  ho,  sir!"  said  she,  "here  you  are.  Come 
here,  Leonora,"  said  she  to  the  gypsy  girl,  who  pressed  in  at  the  other  side 
of  the  door;  "here  is  the  gentleman,  not  asleep,  but  only  stretched  out  after 
dinner.  Sit  down  on  your  ham,  child,  at  the  door;  I  shall  do  the  same.  There 
—you  have  seen  me  before,  sir,  have  you  not?" 

"The  gentleman  makes  no  answer,  bebee;  perhaps  he  does  not  know  you." 

"I  have  known  him  of  old,  Leonora,"  said  Mrs.  Heme;  "and,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  though  I  spoke  to  him  just  now,  I  expected  no  answer." 

"It's  a  way  he  has,  bebee,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes,  child,  it's  a  way  he  has." 

"Take  off  your  bonnet,  bebee;  perhaps  he  cannot  see  your  face." 

"I  do  not  think  that  will  be  of  much  use,  child;  however,  I  will  take  off 
my  bonnet— there— and  shake  out  my  hair— there— you  have  seen  this  hair 
before,  sir,  and  this  face- — " 

"No  answer,  bebee." 

"Though  the  one  was  not  quite  so  grey,  nor  the  other  so  wrinkled." 

"How  came  they  so,  bebee?" 

"All  along  of  this  Gorgio,  child." 

"The  gentleman  in  the  house,  you  mean,  bebee." 

"Yes,  child,  the  gentleman  in  the  house.  God  grant  that  I  may  preserve  my 
temper.  Do  you  know,  sir,  my  name?  My  name  is  Heme,  which  signifies  a 
hairy  individual,  though  neither  grey-haired  nor  wrinkled.  It  is  not  the 
nature  of  the  Hemes  to  be  grey  or  wrinkled,  even  when  they  are  old,  and 
I  am  not  old." 

"How  old  are  you,  bebee?" 

"Sixty-five  years,  child— an  inconsiderable  number.  My  mother  was  a  hun- 
dred and  one— a  considerable  age— when  she  died,  yet  she  had  not  one  grey 
hair,  and  not  more  than  six  wrinkles— an  inconsiderable  number." 

"She  had  no  griefs,  bebee?" 

"Plenty,  child,  but  not  like  mine." 

"Not  quite  so  hard  to  bear,  bebee?" 

"No,  child;  my  head  wanders  when  I  think  of  them.  After  the  death  of 
my  husband,  who  came  to  his  end  untimeously,  I  went  to  live  with  a  daugh- 
ter of  mine,  married  out  among  certain  Romans  who  walk  about  the  eastern 
counties,  and  with  whom  for  some  time  I  found  a  home  and  pleasant  society, 
for  they  lived  right  Romanly,  which  gave  my  heart  considerable  satisfac- 
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tion,  who  am  a  Roman  born,  and  hope  to  die  so.  When  I  say  right  Romanly, 
I  mean  that  they  kept  to  themselves,  and  were  not  much  given  to  blabbing 
about  their  private  matters  in  promiscuous  company.  Well,  things  went  on 
in  this  way  for  some  time,  when  one  day  my  son-in-law  brings  home  a 
young  Gorgio  of  singular  and  outrageous  ugliness,  and  without  much  pre- 
amble, says  to  me  and  mine,  'This  is  my  pal,  a'n't  he  a  beauty?  fall  down 
and  worship  him.'  'Hold,'  said  I,  'I  for  one  will  never  consent  to  such  fool- 
ishness.' " 

"That  was  right,  bebee,  I  think  I  should  have  done  the  same." 

"I  think  you  would,  child;  but  what  was  the  profit  of  it?  The  whole  party 
makes  an  almighty  of  this  Gorgio,  lets  him  into  their  ways,  says  prayers  of 
his  making,  till  things  come  to  such  a  pass  that  my  own  daughter  says  to  me: 
*I  shall  buy  myself  a  veil  and  fan,  and  treat  myself  to  a  play  and  sacrament.' 
'Don't,'  says  I;  says  she,  'I  should  like  for  once  in  my  life  to  be  courtesied 
to  as  a  Christian  gentlewoman.' " 

"Very  foolish  of  her,  bebee." 

"Wasn't  it,  child?  Where  was  I?  At  the  fan  and  sacrament;  with  a  heavy 
heart  I  put  seven  score  miles  between  us,  came  back  to  the  hairy  ones,  and 
found  them  over-given  to  gorgious  companions;  said  I,  'foolish  manners  is 
catching,  all  this  comes  of  that  there  Gorgio.'  Answers  the  child  Leonora, 
'Take  comfort,  bebee,  I  hate  the  Gorgios  as  much  as  you  do.'  " 

"And  I  say  so  again,  bebee,  as  much  or  more." 

"Time  flows  on,  I  engage  in  many  matters,  in  most  miscarry.  Am  sent  to 
prison;  says  I  to  myself,  I  am  become  foolish.  Am  turned  out  of  prison,  and 
go  back  to  the  hairy  ones,  who  receive  me  not  over  courteously;  says  I,  for 
their  unkindness,  and  my  own  foolishness,  all  the  thanks  to  that  Gorgio. 
Answers  to  me  the  child,  'I  wish  I  could  set  eyes  upon  him,  bebee.'  " 

"I  did  so,  bebee;  go  on." 

"  'How  shall  I  know  him,  bebee? '  says  the  child.  'Young  and  grey,  tail,  and 
speaks  Romanly.'  Runs  to  me  the  child,  and  says,  'I've  found  him,  bebee.' 
'Where,  child?'  says  I.  'Come  with  me,  bebee,'  says  the  child.  'That's  he,' 
says  I,  as  I  looked  at  my  gentleman  through  the  hedge." 

"Ha,  ha!  bebee,  and  here  he  lies,  poisoned  like  a  hog." 

"You  have  taken  drows,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Heme;  "do  you  hear,  sir?  drows; 
tip  him  a  stave,  child,  of  the  song  of  poison." 

And  thereupon  the  girl  clapped  her  hands,  and  sang— 

The  Rommany  churl 
And  the  Rommany  girl, 
To-morrow  shall  hie 
To  poison  the  sty, 
And  bewitch  on  the  mead 
The  farmer's  steed. 

"Do  you  hear  that,  sir?"  said  Mrs.  Heme;  "the  child  has  tipped  you  a 
stave  of  the  song  of  poison:  that  is,  she  has  sung  it  Christianly,  though  per- 
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haps  you  Would  like  to  hear  it  Romanly;  you  were  always  fond  of  what  was 
Roman.  Tip  it  him  Romanly,  child." 

"He  has  heard  it  Romanly  already,  bebee;  'twas  by  that  I  found  him  out, 
as  I  told  you." 

"Halloo,  sir,  are  you  sleeping?  you  have  taken  drows;  the  gentleman 
makes  no  answer,  God  give  me  patience!" 

"And  what  if  he  doesn't,  bebee;  isn't  he  poisoned  like  a  hog?  Gentleman! 
indeed,  why  call  him  gentleman?  If  he  ever  was  one  he's  broke,  and  is  now 
a  tinker,  a  worker  of  blue  metal." 

"That's  his  way,  child,  to-day  a  tinker,  to-morrow  something  else;  and 
as  for  being  drabbed,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  about  it." 

"Not  drabbed!  what  do  you  mean,  bebee?  but  look  there,  bebee;  ha,  ha, 
look  at  the  gentleman's  motions." 

"He  is  sick,  child,  sure  enough.  Ho,  ho!  sir,  you  have  taken  drows;  what, 
another  throe!  writhe,  sir,  writhe,  the  hog  died  by  the  drow  of  gypsies;  I 
saw  him  stretched  at  evening.  That's  yourself,  sir.  There  is  no  hope,  sir,  no 
help,  you  have  taken  drow;  shall  I  tell  you  your  fortune,  sir,  your  dukkerin? 
God  bless  you,  pretty  gentleman,  much  trouble  will  you  have  to  suffer,  and 
much  water  to  cross;  but  never  mind,  pretty  gentleman,  you  shall  be  fortu- 
nate at  the  end,  and  those  who  hate  shall  take  off  their  hats  to  you." 

"Hey,  bebee!"  cried  the  girl;  "what  is  this?  what  do  you  mean?  you  have 
blessed  the  Gorgio!" 

"Blessed  him!  no,  sure;  what  did  I  say?  Oh,  T  remember,  I'm  mad;  well, 
I  can't  help  it,  I  said  what  the  dukkerin  dook  told  me;  woe's  me;  he'll  get  up 
yet." 

"Nonsense,  bebee!  Look  at  his  motions,  he's  drabbed,  spite  of  dukkerin." 

"Don't  say  so,  child;  he's  sick,  'tis  true,  but  don't  laugh  at  dukkerin,  only 
folks  do  that  that  know  no  better.  I,  for  one,  will  never  laugh  at  the  dukkerin 
dook.  Sick  again;  I  wish  he  was  gone." 

"He'll  soon  be  gone,  bebee;  let's  leave  him.  He's  as  good  as  gone;  look 
there,  he's  dead." 

"No,  he's  not,  he'll  get  up— I  feel  it;  can't  we  hasten  him? " 

"Hasten  him!  yes,  to  be  sure;  set  the  dog  upon  him.  Here,  juggal,  look 
in  there,  my  dog." 

The  dog  made  its  appearance  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  began  to  bark 
and  tear  up  the  ground. 

"At  him,  juggal,  at  him;  he  wished  to  poison,  to  drab  you.  Halloo!" 

The  dog  barked  violently,  and  seemed  about  to  spring  at  my  face,  but 
retreated. 

"The  dog  won't  fly  at  him,  child;  he  flashed  at  the  dog  with  his  eye, 
and  scared  him.  He'll  get  up." 

"Nonsense,  bebee!  you  make  me  angry;  how  should  he  get  up?" 

"The  dook  tells  me  so,  and,  what's  more,  I  had  a  dream.  I  thought  I  was 
at  York,  standing  amidst  a  crowd  to  see  a  man  hung,  and  the  crowd  shouted, 
'There  he  comes!'  and  I  looked,  and  lo!  it  was  the  tinker;  before  I  could. 
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cry  with  joy  I  was  whisked  away,  and  I  found  myself  in  Ely's  big  church, 
which  was  chock  full  of  people  to  hear  the  dean  preach,  and  all  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  big  pulpit;  and  presently  I  heard  them  say,  'There  he  mounts!' 
and  I  looked  up  to  the  big  pulpit,  and,  lo!  the  tinker  was  in  the  pulpit,  and 
he  raised  his  arm  and  began  to  preach.  Anon,  I  found  myself  at  York  again, 
just  as  the  drop  fell,  and  I  looked  up,  and  I  saw,  not  the  tinker,  but  my  own 
self  hanging  in  the  air." 

"You  are  going  mad,  bebee;  if  you  want  to  hasten  him,  take  your  stick  and 
poke  him  in  the  eye." 

"That  will  be  of  no  use,  child,  the  dukkerin  tells  me  so;  but  I  will  try 
what  I  can  do.  Halloo,  tinker!  you  must  introduce  yourself  into  a  quiet 
family,  and  raise  confusion— must  you?  You  must  steal  its  language,  and  what 
was  never  done  before,  write  it  down  Christianly— must  you?  Take  that— and 
that";  and  she  stabbed  violently  with  her  stick  towards  the  end  of  the  tent. 

"That's  right,  bebee,  you  struck  his  face;  now,  once  more,  and  let  it  be 
in  the  eye.  Stay,  what's  that?  get  up,  bebee." 

"What's  the  matter,  child?" 

"Some  one  is  coming,  come  away." 

"Let  me  make  sure  of  him,  child;  he'll  be  up  yet."  And  thereupon,  Mrs. 
Heme,  rising,  leaned  forward  into  the  tent,  and  supporting  herself  against 
the  pole,  took  aim  in  the  direction  of  the  farther  end.  "I  will  thrust  out  his 
eye,"  said  she;  and,  lunging  with  her  stick,  she  would  probably  have  accom- 
plished her  purpose  had  not  at  that  moment  the  pole  of  the  tent  given  way, 
whereupon  she  fell  to  the  ground,  the  canvas  falling  upon  her  and  her  in- 
tended victim. 

"Here's  a  pretty  affair,  bebee,"  screamed  the  girl. 

"He'll  get  up  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Heme,  from  beneath  the  canvas. 

"Get  up!— get  up  yourself;  where  are  you?  where  is  your —  Here,  there, 
bebee,  here's  the  door;  there,  make  haste,  they  are  coming." 

"He'll  get  up  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Heme,  recovering  her  breath;  "the  dook 
tells  me  so." 

"Never  mind  him  or  the  dook;  he  is  drabbed;  come  away,  or  we  shall  be 
grabbed— both  of  us." 

"One  more  blow,  I  know  where  his  head  lies." 

"You  are  mad,  bebee;  leave  the  fellow— Gorgio  avella." 

And  thereupon  the  females  hurried  away. 

A  vehicle  of  some  kind  was  evidently  drawing  nigh;  in  a  little  time  it 
came  alongside  of  the  place  where  lay  the  fallen  tent,  and  stopped  suddenly. 
There  was  a  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  a  parley  ensued  between  two 
voices,  one  of  which  was  that  of  a  woman.  It  was  not  in  English,  but  in  a 
deep  guttural  tongue. 

"Peth  yw  bono  sydd  yn  gorivedd  yna  ar  y  ddaear?"  said  a  masculine 
voice. 

"Yn  wirionedd—l  do  not  know  what  it  can  be,"  said  the  female  voice,  in 
the  same  tongue. 
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"Here  is  a  cart,  and  there  are  tools;  but  what  is  that  on  the  ground?" 

"Something  moves  beneath  it;  and  what  was  that— a  groan?" 

"Shall  I  get  down?" 

"Of  course,  Peter,  some  one  may  want  your  help." 

"Then  I  will  get  down,  though  I  do  not  like  this  place,  it  is  frequented 
by  Egyptians,  and  I  do  not  like  their  yellow  faces,  nor  their  clibberty  clab- 
ber, as  Master  Ellis  Wyn  says.  Now,  I  am  down.  It  is  a  tent,  Winifred,  and 
see,  here  is  a  boy  beneath  it.  Merciful  father!  what  a  face!" 

A  middle-aged  man,  with  a  strongly  marked  and  serious  countenance, 
dressed  in  sober-coloured  habiliments,  had  lifted  up  the  stifling  folds  of  the 
tent  and  was  bending  over  me.  "Can  you  speak,  my  lad?"  said  he  in  English, 
"what  is  the  matter  with  you?  If  you  could  but  tell  me,  I  could  perhaps  help 
you —  What  is  it  that  you  say?  I  can't  hear  you.  I  will  kneel  down";  and 
he  flung  himself  on  the  ground,  and  placed  his  ear  close  to  my  mouth.  "Now 
speak  if  you  can.  Hey!  what!  no,  sure,  God  forbid!"  then  starting  up,  he 
cried  to  a  female  who  sat  in  the  cart,  anxiously  looking  on—"Gwenivyn/ 
Givenwynf  ynjo  y  givas  ivedi  ei  givenivynaw.  The  oil!  Winifred,  the  oil!" 
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The  oil,  which  the  strangers  compelled  me  to  take,  produced  the  desired 
effect,  though,  during  at  least  two  hours,  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  or 
not  my  life  would  be  saved.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  man  said,  that 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  he  would  answer  for  my  life.  He  then  demanded 
whether  I  thought  I  could  bear  to  be  removed  from  the  place  in  which  we 
were?  "For  I.  like  it  not,"  he  continued,  "as  something  within  me  tells  me 
that  it  is  not  good  for  any  of  us  to  be  here."  I  told  him,  as  well  as  I  was  able, 
that  I,  too,  should  be  glad  to  leave  the  place;  whereupon,  after  collecting 
my  things,  he  harnessed  my  pony,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  woman,  he 
contrived  to  place  me  in  the  cart;  he  then  gave  me  a  draught  out  of  a  small 
phial,  and  we  set  forward  at  a  slow  pace,  the  man  walking  by  the  side  of  the 
cart  in  which  I  lay.  It  is  probable  that  the  draught  consisted  of  a  strong 
opiate,  for  after  swallowing  it  I  fell  into  a  deep  slumber;  on  my  awaking,  I 
found  that  the  shadows  of  night  had  enveloped  the  earth— we  were  still 
moving  on.  Shortly,  however,  after  descending  a  declivity,  we  turned  into  a 
lane,  at  the  entrance  of  which  was  a  gate.  This  lane  conducted  to  a  meadow, 
through  the  middle  of  which  ran  a  small  brook;  it  stood  between  two  rising 
grounds,  that  on  the  left,  which  was  on  the  farther  side  of  the  water,  was 
covered  with  wood,  whilst  the  one  on  the  right,  which  was  not  so  high,  was 
crowned  with  the  white  walls  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  farm-house. 

Advancing  along  the  meadow,  we  presently  came  to  a  place  where  grew 
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three  immense  oaks,  almost  on  the  side  of  the  brook,  over  which  they  flung 
their  arms,  so  as  to  shade  it  as  with  a  canopy;  the  ground  beneath  was  bare 
of  grass,  and  nearly  as  hard  and  smooth  as  the  floor  of  a  barn.  Having  led 
his  own  cart  on  one  side  of  the  midmost  tree,  and  my  own  on  the  other,  the 
stranger  said  to  me:  "This  is  the  spot  where  my  wife  and  myself  generally 
tarry  in  the  summer  season,  when  we  come  into  these  parts.  We  are  about 
to  pass  the  night  here.  I  suppose  you  will  have  no  objection  to  do  the  same? 
Indeed,  I  do  not  see  what  else  you  could  do  under  present  circumstances." 
After  receiving  my  answer,  in  which  I,  of  course,  expressed  my  readiness  to 
assent  to  his  proposal,  he  proceeded  to  unharness  his  horse,  and,  feeling 
myself  much  better,  I  got  down,  and  began  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  passing  the  night  beneath  the  oak. 

Whilst  thus  engaged,  I  felt  myself  touched  on  the  shoulder,  and,  looking 
round,  perceived  the  woman,  whom  the  stranger  called  Winifred,  standing 
close  to  me.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly  upon  her,  and  I  observed  that 
she  was  very  good-looking,  with  a  composed,  yet  cheerful  expression  of 
countenance;  her  dress  was  plain  and  primitive,  very  much  resembling  that 
of  a  Quaker.  She  held  a  straw  bonnet  in  her  hand.  "I  am  glad  to  see  thee 
moving  about,  young  man,"  said  she,  in  a  soft,  placid  tone;  "I  could  scarcely 
have  expected  it.  Thou  must  be  wondrous  strong;  many,  after  what  thou 
hast  suffered,  would  not  have  stood  on  their  feet  for  weeks  and  months. 
What  do  I  say?— Peter,  my  husband,  who  is  skilled  in  medicine,  just  now 
told  me  that  not  one  in  five  hundred  would  have  survived  what  thou  hast 
this  day  undergone;  but  allow  me  to  ask  thee  one  thing,  Hast  thou  returned 
thanks  to  God  for  thy  deliverance?"  I  made  no  answer,  and  the  woman, 
after  a  pause,  said:  "Excuse  me,  young  man,  but  do  you  know  anything 
of  God?" 

"Very  little,"  I  replied,  "but  I  should  say  He  must  be  a  wondrous  strong 
person,  if  He  made  all  those  big  bright  things  up  above  there,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  ground  on  which  we  stand,  which  bears  beings  like  these  oaks,  each 
of  which  is  fifty  times  as  strong  as  myself,  and  will  live  twenty  times  as 
long." 

The  woman  was  silent  for  some  moments,  and  then  said:  "I  scarcely  know 
in  what  spirit  thy  words  are  uttered.  If  thou  art  serious,  however,  I  would 
caution  thee  against  supposing  that  the  power  of  God  is  more  manifested 
in  these  trees,  or  even  in  those  bright  stars  above  us,  than  in  thyself— they 
are  things  of  time,  but  thou  art  a  being  destined  to  an  eternity;  it  depends 
upon  thyself  whether  thy  eternity  shall  be  one  of  joy  or  sorrow." 

"Poof  fellow,  he  seems  to  be  almost  brutally  ignorant,"  said  Peter,  ad- 
dressing his  wife  in  their  native  language,  after  they  had  bidden  me  farewell 
for  the  night. 

"I  am  afraid  he  is,"  said  Winifred;  "yet  my  heart  warms  to  the  poor  lad, 
he  seems  so  forlorn." 

I  slept  soundly  during  that  night,  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
opiate.  Early  in  the  morning  I  was  awakened  by  the  voices  of  Peter  and  his 
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wife,  who  were  singing  a  morning  hymn  in  their  own  language.  Both  subse- 
quently prayed  long  and  fervently.  I  lay  still  till  their  devotions  were  com- 
pleted, and  then  left  my  tent.  "Good-morning,"  said  Peter,  "how  dost  thou 
feel?"  "Much  better,"  said  I,  "than  I  could  have  expected."  **I  am  glad  of  it," 
said  Peter.  "Art  thou  hungry?  yonder  comes  our  breakfast,"  pointing  to  the 
same  young  woman  I  had  seen  the  preceding  night,  who  was  again  descend- 
ing the  hill,  bearing  the  tray  upon  her  head. 

"What  dost  thou  intend  to  do,  young  man,  this  day?"  said  Peter,  when 
we  had  about  half  finished  breakfast.  "Do,"  said  I,  "as  I  do  other  days,  what 
I  can."  "And  dost  thou  pass  this  day  as  thou  dost  other  days?"  said  Peter. 
"Why  not?"  said  I;  "what  is  there  in  this  day  different  from  the  rest?  It 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  colour  as  yesterday."  "Art  thou  aware,"  said  the  wife 
interposing,  "what  day  it  is?  that  it  is  Sabbath?  that  it  is  Sunday?"  "No," 
said  I,  "I  did  not  know  that  it  was  Sunday."  "And  how  did  that  happen?" 
said  Winifred  with  a  sigh.  "To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  I,  "I  live  very  much 
alone,  and  pay  very  little  heed  to  the  passing  of  time."  "And  yet  of  what 
infinite  importance  is  time,"  said  Winifred.  "Art  thou  not  aware  that  every 
year  brings  thee  nearer  to  thy  end?"  "I  do  not  think,"  said  I,  "that  I  am  so 
near  my  end  as  I  was  yesterday."  "Yes  thou  art,"  said  the  woman;  "thou  wast 
not  doomed  to  die  yesterday;  an  invisible  hand  was  watching  over  thee  yes- 
terday; but  thy  day  will  come,  therefore  improve  the  time;  be  grateful  that 
thou  wast  saved  yesterday;  and,  oh!  reflect  on  one  thing;  if  thou  hadst  died 
yesterday,  where  wouldst  thou  have  been  now?"  "Cast  into  the  earth,  per- 
haps," said  I.  "I  have  heard  Mr.  Petulengro  say  that  to  be  cast  into  the  earth 
is  the  natural  end  of  man." 

"Who  is  Mr.  Petulengro?"  said  Peter,  interrupting  his  wife,  as  she  was 
about  to  speak.  "Master  of  the  horse-shoe,"  said  I,  "and,  according  to  his 
own  account,  king  of  Egypt."  "I  understand,"  said  Peter,  "head  of  some  fam- 
ily of  wandering  Egyptians— they  are  a  race  utterly  godless.  Art  thou  of 
them?— but  no,  thou  art  not,  thou  hast  not  their  yellow  blood.  I  suppose  thou 
belongest  to  the  family  of  wandering  artisans  called —  I  do  not  like  you  the 
worse  for  belonging  to  them.  A  mighty  speaker  of  old  sprang  up  from 
amidst  that  family." 

"Who  was  he?"  said  I.  "John  Bunyan,"  replied  Peter,  reverently,  "and 
the  mention  of  his  name  reminds  me  that  I  have  to  preach  this  day;  wilt 
thou  go  and  hear?  the  distance  is  not  great,  only  half  a  mile."  "No,"  said  I, 
"I  will  not  go  and  hear."  "Wherefore?"  said  Peter.  "I  belong  to  the  church," 
said  I,  "and  not  to  the  congregations."  "Oh!  the  pride  of  that  church,"  said 
Peter,  addressing  his  wife  in  their  own  tongue,  "exemplified  even  in  the 
lowest  and  most  ignorant  of  its  members."  "Then  thou,  doubtless,  meanest 
to  go  to  church,"  said  Peter,  again  addressing  me;  "there  is  a  church  on  the 
other  side  of  that  wooded  hill."  "No,"  said  I,  "I  do  not  mean  to  go  to 
church."  "May  I  ask  thee  wherefore? "  said  Peter.  "Because,"  said  I,  "I  prefer 
remaining  beneath  the  shade  of  these  trees,  listening  to  the  sound  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  tinkling  of  the  waters." 
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"Then  thou  intendest  to  remain  here?"  said  Peter,  looking  fixedly  at  me. 
"If  I  do  not  intrude,"  said  I;  "but  if  I  do,  I  will  wander  away;  I  wish  to  be 
beholden  to  nobody— perhaps  you  wish  me  to  go?"  "On  the  contrary,"  said 
Peter,  "I  wish  you  to  stay.  I  begin  to  see  something  in  thee  which  has  much 
interest  for  me;  but  we  must  now  bid  thee  farewell  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
the  time  is  drawing  nigh  for  us  to  repair  to  the  place  of  preaching;  before 
we  leave  thee  alone,  however,  I  should  wish  to  ask  thee  a  question:  Didst 
thou  seek  thy  own  destruction  yesterday,  and  didst  thou  wilfully  take  that 
poison?"  "No,"  said  I;  "had  I  known  there  had  been  poison  in  the  cake, 
I  certainly  should  not  have  taken  it."  "And  who  gave  it  thee?"  said  Peter. 
"An  enemy  of  mine,"  I  replied.  "Who  is  thy  enemy?"  "An  Egyptian  sor- 
ceress and  poisonmonger."  "Thy  enemy  is  a  female.  I  fear  thou  hadst  given 
her  cause  to  hate  thee— of  what  did  she  complain?"  "That  I  had  stolen  the 
tongue  out  of  her  head."  "I  do  not  understand  thee— is  she  young?"  "About 
sixty-five." 

Here  Winifred  interposed.  "Thou  didst  call  her  just  now  by  hard  names, 
young  man,"  said  she;  "I  trust  thou  dost  bear  no  malice  against  her."  "No," 
said  I,  "I  bear  no  malice  against  her."  "Thou  art  not  wishing  to  deliver  her 
into  the  hand  of  what  is  called  justice?"  "By  no  means,"  said  I;  "I  have  lived 
long  enough  upon  the  roads  not  to  cry  out  for  the  constable  when  my  fkiger 
is  broken.  I  consider  this  poisoning  as  an  accident  of  the  roads;  one  of  those 
to  which  those  who  travel  are  occasionally  subject."  "In  short,  thou  forgivest 
thine  adversary?"  "Both  now  and  for  ever,"  said  I.  "Truly,"  said  Winifred, 
"the  spirit  which  the  young  man  display eth  pleases  me  much:  I  should  be 
loth  that  he  left  us  yet.  I  have  no  doubt,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  and  a 
little  of  thy  exhortation,  he  will  turn  out  a  true  Christian  before  he  leaveth 
us."  "My  exhortation!"  said  Peter,  and  a  dark  shade  passed  over  his  counte- 
nance; "thou  forgettest  what  I  am— I— I— but  I  am  forgetting  myself;  the 
Lord's  will  be  done;  and  now  put  away  the  things,  for  I  perceive  that  our 
friends  are  coming  to  attend  us  to  the  place  of  meeting." 

Again  the  family  which  I  had  seen  the  night  before  descended  the  hill 
from  their  abode.  They  were  now  dressed  in  their  Sunday's  best.  The  master 
of  the  house  led  the  way.  They  presently  joined  us,  when  a  quiet,  sober 
greeting  ensued  on  each  side.  After  a  little  time  Peter  shook  me  by  the  hand 
and  bade  me  farewell  till  the  evening;  Winifred  did  the  same,  adding,  that 
she  hoped  I  should  be  visited  by  sweet  and  holy  thoughts.  The  whole  party 
then  moved  off  in  the  direction  by  which  we  had  come  the  preceding  night, 
Peter  and  the  master  leading  the  way,  followed  by  Winifred  and  the  mistress 
of  the  family.  As  I  gazed  on  their  departing  forms,  I  felt  almost  inclined  to 
follow  them  to  their  place  of  worship.  I  did  not  stir,  however,  but  remained 
leaning  against  my  oak  with  my  hands  behind  me. 

And  after  a  time  I  sat  me  down  at  the  foot  of  the  oak  with  my  face  turned 
towards  the  water,  and,  folding  my  hands,  I  fell  into  deep  meditation.  I 
thought  on  the  early  Sabbaths  of  my  life,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  was 
wont  to  pass  them.  How  carefully  I  said  my  prayers  when  I  got  up  on  the 
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Sabbath  morn,  and  how  carefully  I  combed  my  hair  and  brushed  my  clothes 
in  order  that  I  might  do  credit  to  the  Sabbath  day.  I  thought  of  the  old 

church  at  pretty  D ,  the  dignified  rector,  and  yet  more  dignified  clerk. 

I  thought  of  England's  grand  Liturgy,  and  Tate  and  Brady's  sonorous  min- 
strelsy. I  thought  of  the  Holy  Book,  portions  of  which  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  reading  between  service.  I  thought,  too,  of  the  evening  walk  which  I 
sometimes  took  in  fine  weather  like  the  present,  with  my  mother  and  brother 
—a  quiet,  sober  walk,  during  which  I  would  not  break  into  a  run,  even  to 
chase  a  butterfly,  or  yet  more  a  honey-bee,  being  fully  convinced  of  the 
dread  importance  of  the  day  which  God  had  hallowed.  And  how  glad  I  was 
when  I  had  got  over  the  Sabbath  day  without  having  done  anything  to  pro- 
fane it.  And  how  soundly  I  slept  on  the  Sabbath  night  after  the  toil  of  being 
very  good  throughout  the  day. 

And  when  I  had  mused  on  those  times  a  long  while,  I  sighed  and  said  to 
myself,  I  am  much  altered  since  then;  am  I  altered  for  the  better?  And  then 
I  looked  at  my  hands  and  my  apparel,  and  sighed  again.  I  was  not  wont  of 
yore  to  appear  thus  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

For  a  long  time  I  continued  in  a  state  of  deep  meditation,  till  at  last  I 
lifted  up  my  eyes  to  the  sun,  which,  as  usual  during  that  glorious  summer, 
was  shining  in  unclouded  majesty;  and  then  I  lowered  them  to  the  sparkling 
water,  in  which  hundreds  of  the  finny  brood  were  disporting  themselves, 
and  then  I  thought  what  a  fine  thing  it  was  to  be  a  fish  on  such  a  fine  sum- 
mer day,  and  I  wished  myself  a  fish,  or  at  least  amongst  the  fishes;  and  then 
I  looked  at  my  hands  again,  and  then,  bending  over  the  water,  I  looked  at 
my  face  in  the  crystal  mirror,  and  started  when  I  saw  it,  for  it  looked  squalid 
and  miserable. 

Forthwith  I  started  up,  and  said  to  myself,  I  should  like  to  bathe  and 
cleanse  myself  from  the  squalor  produced  by  my  late  hard  life  and  by  Mrs. 
Heme's  drow.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  harm  in  bathing  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
I  will  ask  Winifred  when  she  comes  home;  in  the  meantime  I  will  bathe,  pro- 
vided I  can  find  a  fitting  place. 

But  the  brook,  though  a  very  delightful  place  for  fish  to  disport  in,  was 
shallow,  and  by  no  means  adapted  for  the  recreation  of  so  large  a  being  as 
myself;  it  was,  moreover,  exposed,  though  I  saw  nobody  at  hand,  nor  heard 
a  single  human  voice  or  sound.  Following  the  winding  of  the  brook  I  left 
the  meadow,  and,  passing  through  two  or  three  thickets,  came  to  a  place 
where  between  lofty  banks  the  water  ran  deep  and  dark,  and  there  I  bathed, 
imbibing  new  tone  and  vigour  into  my  languid  and  exhausted  frame. 

Having  put  on  my  clothes,  I  returned  by  the  way  I  had  come  to  my  vehi- 
cle beneath  the  oak  tree.  From  thence,  for  want  of  something  better  to  do, 
I  strolled  up  the  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  stood  the  farm-house;  it  was  a 
large  and  commodious  building  built  principally  of  stone,  and  seeming  of 
some  antiquity,  with  a  porch,  on  either  side  of  which  was  an  oaken  bench. 
On  the  right  was  seated  a  young  woman  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  the  same 
who  had  brought  the  tray  to  my  friends  and  myself. 
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"Good-day,"  said  I,  "pretty  damsel,  sitting  in  the  farm  porch." 

"Good-day,"  said  the  girl,  looking  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  fixing  her 
eyes  on  her  book. 

"That's  a  nice  book  you  are  reading,"  said  I. 

The  girl  looked  at  me  with  surprise.  "How  do  you  know  what  book  it  is? " 
said  she. 

"How  do  I  know— never  mind;  but  a  nice  book  it  is— no  love,  no  fortune- 
telling  in  it." 

The  girl  looked  at  me  half  offended.  "Fortune-telling!"  said  she,  "I  should 
think  not.  But  you  know  nothing  about  it";  and  she  bent  her  head  once 
more  over  the  book. 

"I  tell  you  what,  young  person,"  said  I,  "I  know  all  about  that  book;  what 
will  you  wager  that  I  do  not? " 

"I  never  wager,"  said  the  girl. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  the  name  of  it,"  said  I,  "O  daughter  of  the  dairy?" 

The  girl  half  started.  "I  should  never  have  thought,"  said  she,  half  timidly, 
"that  you  could  have  guessed  it." 

"I  did  not  guess  it,"  said  I,  "I  knew  it;  and  meet  and  proper  it  is  that  you 
should  read  it." 

"Why  so?"  said  the  girl. 

"Can  the  daughter  of  the  dairy  read  a  more  fitting  book  than  the  Dairy- 
man's Daughter?" 

"Where  do  you  come  from?"  said  the  girl. 

"Out  of  the  water,"  said  I.  "Don't  start,  I  have  been  bathing;  are  you  fond 
of  the  water?" 

"No,"  said  the  girl,  heaving  a  sigh;  "I  am  not  fond  of  the  water,  that  is, 
of  the  sea";  and  here  she  sighed  again. 

"The  sea  is  a  wide  gulf,"  said  I,  "and  frequently  separates  hearts." 

The  girl  sobbed. 

"Why  are  you  alone  here?"  said  I. 

"I  take  my  turn  with  the  rest,"  said  the  girl,  "to  keep  at  home  on  Sunday." 

"And  you  are "  said  I. 

"The  master's  niece!"  said  the  girl.  "How  came  you  to  know  it?  But  why 
did  you  not  go  with  the  rest  and  with  your  friends?" 

"Who  are  those  you  call  my  friends?"  said  I. 

"Peter  and  his  wife." 

"And  who  are  they?"  said  I. 

"Do  you  not  know?"  said  the  girl;  "you  came  with  them." 

"They  found  me  ill  by  the  way,"  said  I;  "and  they  relieved  me:  I  know 
nothing  about  them." 

"I  thought  you  knew  everything,"  said  the  girl. 

"There  are  two  or  three  things  which  I  do  not  know,  and  this  is  one  of 
them.  Who  are  they?" 

"Did  you  never  hear  of  the  great  Welsh  preacher,  Peter  Williams?" 

"Never,"  said  I. 
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"Well,"  said  the  girl,  "this  is  he,  and  Winifred  is  his  wife,  and  a  nice  per- 
son she  is.  Some  people  say,  indeed,  that  she  is  as  good  a  preacher  as  her 
husband,  though  of  that  matter  I  can  say  nothing,  having  never  heard  her 
preach.  So  these  two  wander  over  all  Wales  and  the  greater  part  of  Eng- 
land, comforting  the  hearts  of  the  people  with  their  doctrine,  and  doing  all 
the  good  they  can.  They  frequently  come  here,  for  the  mistress  is  a  Welsh 
woman,  and  an  old  friend  of  both,  and  then  they  take  up  their  abode  in  the 
cart  beneath  the  old  oaks  down  there  by  the  stream." 

"And  what  is  their  reason  for  doing  so?"  said  I;  "would  it  not  be  more 
comfortable  to  sleep  beneath  a  roof?" 

"I  know  not  their  reasons,"  said  the  girl,  "but  so  it  is;  they  never  sleep 
beneath  a  roof  unless  the  weather  is  very  severe.  I  once  heard  the  mistress 
say  that  Peter  had  something  heavy  upon  his  mind;  perhaps  that  is  the  cause. 
If  he  is  unhappy,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  wish  him  otherwise,  for  he  is  a  good 
man  and  a  kind " 

"Thank  you,"  said  I,  "I  will  now  depart." 

"Hem!"  said  the  girl,  "I  was  wishing " 

"What?  to  ask  me  a  question?" 

"Not  exactly;  but  you  seem  to  know  everything;  you  mentioned,  I  think, 
fortune-telling." 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  tell  your  fortune?" 

"By  no  means;  but  I  have  a  friend  at  a  distance  at  sea,  and  I  should  wish 
to  know—" 

"When  he  will  come  back?  I  have  told  you  already  there  are  two  or  three 
things  which  I  do  not  know— this  is  another  of  them.  However,  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  he  were  to  come  back  some  of  these  days;  I  would,  if  I  were 
in  his  place.  In  the  meantime  be  patient,  attend  to  the  dairy,  and  read  the 
Dairyman's  Daughter  when  you  have  nothing  better  to  do." 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  party  of  the  morning  returned.  The 
farmer  and  his  family  repaired  at  once  to  their  abode,  and  my  two  friends 
joined  me  beneath  the  tree.  Peter  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  oak,  and  said 
nothing.  Supper  was  brought  by  a  servant,  not  the  damsel  of  the  porch.  We 
sat  round  the  tray,  Peter  said  grace,  but  scarcely  anything  else;  he  appeared 
sad  and  dejected,  his  wife  looked  anxiously  upon  him.  I  was  as  silent  as  my 
friends;  after  a  little  time  we  retired  to  our  separate  places  of  rest. 

About  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  a  noise;  I  started  up  and  listened;  it 
appeared  to  me  that  I  heard  voices  and  groans.  In  a  moment  I  had  issued 
from  my  tent— all  was  silent— but  the  next  moment  I  again  heard  groans  and 
voices;  they  proceeded  from  the  tilted  cart  where  Peter  and  his  wife  lay; 
I  drew  near,  again  there  was  a  pause,  and  then  I  heard  the  voice  of  Peter, 
in  an  accent  of  extreme  anguish,  exclaim:  "Pechod  Ysprydd  Glan—O 
pechod  Ysprydd  Glan!"  and  then  he  uttered  a  deep  groan.  Anon,  I  heard 
the  voice  of  Winifred,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  sweetness  and  gentleness 
of  the  tones  of  her  voice  in  the  stillness  of  that  night.  I  did  not  understand 
all  she  said— she  spoke  in  her  native  language,  and  I  was  some  way  apart; 
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she  appeared  to  endeavour  to  console  her  husband,  but  he  seemed  to  refuse 
all  comfort,  and,  with  many  groans,  repeated— "Pechod  Ysprydd  Glan—O 
pechod  Ysprydd  Giant"  I  felt  I  had  no  right  to  pry  into  their  afflictions, 
and  retired. 

Now,  "pechod  Ysprydd  Glan"  interpreted,  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


Peter  and  his  wife  did  not  proceed  on  any  expedition  during  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  former  strolled  gloomily  about  the  fields,  and  the  latter 
passed  many  hours  in  the  farm-house.  Towards  evening,  without  saying  a 
word  to  either,  I  departed  with  my  vehicle,  and  finding  my  way  to  a  small 
town  at  some  distance,  I  laid  in  a  store  of  various  articles,  with  which  I 
returned.  It  was  night,  and  my  two  friends  were  seated  beneath  the  oak; 
they  had  just  completed  their  frugal  supper.  "We  waited  for  thee  some 
time,"  said  Winifred,  "but  finding  that  thou  didst  not  come,  we  began  with- 
out thee;  but  sit  down,  I  pray  thee,  there  is  still  enough  for  thee."  "I  will 
sit  down,"  said  I,  "but  I  require  no  supper,  for  I  have  eaten  where  I  have 
been."  Nothing  more  particular  occurred  at  the  time.  Next  morning  the  kind 
pair  invited  me  to  share  their  breakfast.  "I  will  not  share  your  breakfast," 
said  I.  "Wherefore  not?"  said  Winifred  anxiously.  "Because,"  said  I,  "it  is 
not  proper  that  I  be  beholden  to  you  for  meat  and  drink."  "But  we  are 
beholden  to  other  people,"  said  Winifred.  "Yes,"  said  I,  "but  you  preach  to 
them,  and  give  them  ghostly  advice,  which  considerably  alters  the  matter; 
not  that  I  would  receive  anything  from  them,  if  I  preached  to  them  six 
times  a  day."  "Thou  art  not  fond  of  receiving  favours,  then,  young  man," 
said  Winifred.  "I  am  not,"  said  I.  "And  of  conferring  favours?"  "Nothing 
affords  me  greater  pleasure,"  said  I,  "than  to  confer  favours."  "What  a  dis- 
position!" said  Winifred,  holding  up  her  hands;  "and  this  is  pride,  genuine 
pride— that  feeling  which  the  world  agrees  to  call  so  noble.  Oh,  how  mean 
a  thing  is  pride!  never  before  did  I  see  all  the  meanness  of  what  is  called 
pride!" 

"But  how  wilt  thou  live,  friend?"  said  Peter;  "dost  thou  not  intend  to 
eat?"  "When  I  went  out  last  night,"  said  I,  "I  laid  in  a  provision."  "Thou 
hast  laid  in  a  provision!"  said  Peter,  "pray  let  us  see  it.  Really,  friend,"  said 
he,  after  I  had  produced  it,  "thou  must  drive  a  thriving  trade;  here  are  pro- 
visions enough  to  last  three  people  for  several  days.  Here  are  butter  and  eggs, 
here  is  tea,  here  is  sugar,  and  there  is  a  flitch.  I  hope  thou  wilt  let  us  partake 
of  some  of  thy  fare."  "I  should  be  very  happy  if  you  would,"  said  I.  "Doubt 
not  but  we  shall,"  said  Peter;  "Winifred  shall  have  some  of  thy  flitch  cooked 
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for  dinner.  In  the  meantime,  sit  down,  young  man,  and  breakfast  at  our  ex- 
pense—we will  dine  at  thine." 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  Peter  and  myself  sat  alone  beneath  the  oak. 
We  fell  into  conversation;  Peter  was  at  first  melancholy,  but  he  soon  became 
more  cheerful,  fluent  and  entertaining.  I  spoke  but  little,  but  I  observed  that 
sometimes  what  I  said  surprised  the  good  Methodist.  We  had  been  silent 
some  time.  At  length,  lifting  up  my  eyes  to  the  broad  and  leafy  canopy  of 
the  trees,  I  said,  having  nothing  better  to  remark,  "What  a  noble  tree!  I 
wonder  if  the  fairies  ever  dance  beneath  it? " 

"Fairies!"  said  Peter,  "fairies!  how  came  you,  young  man,  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  fair  family?" 

"I  am  an  Englishman,"  said  I,  "and  of  course  know  something  about 
fairies;  England  was  once  a  famous  place  for  them." 

"Was  once,  I  grant  you,"  said  Peter,  "but  is  so  no  longer.  I  have  travelled 
for  years  about  England,  and  never  heard  them  mentioned  before;  the  belief 
in  them  has  died  away,  and  even  their  name  seems  to  be  forgotten.  If  you 
had  said  you  were  a  Welshman,  I  should  not  have  been  surprised.  The  Welsh 
have  much  to  say  of  the  Tylwyth  Teg,  or  fair  family,  and  many  believe 
in  them." 

"And  do  you  believe  in  them?"  said  I. 

"I  scarcely  know  what  to  say.  Wise  and  good  men  have  been  of  opinion 
that  they  are  nothing  but  devils,  who,  under  the  form  of  pretty  and  amiable 
spirits,  would  fain  allure  poor  human  beings;  I  see  nothing  irrational  in  the 
supposition." 

"Do  you  believe  in  devils,  then?" 

"Do  I  believe  in  devils,  young  man!"  said  Peter,  and  his  frame  was  shaken 
as  if  by  convulsions.  "If  I  do  not  believe  in  devils,  why  am  I  here  at  the 
present  moment?" 

"You  know  best,"  said  I:  "but  I  don't  believe  that  fairies  are  devils,  and 
I  don't  wish  to  hear  them  insulted.  What  learned  men  have  said  they  are 
devils?" 

"Many  have  said  it,  young  man,  and,  amongst  others,  Master  Ellis  Wyn, 
in  that  wonderful  book  of  his,  the  Bardd  Cwsg" 

"The  Bardd  Cwsg,"  said  I;  "what  kind  of  book  is  that?  I  have  never  heard 
of  that  book  before." 

"Heard  of  it  before;  I  suppose  not;  how  should  you  have  heard  of  it 
before!  By-the-bye,  can  you  read?" 

"Very  tolerably,"  said  I;  "so  there  are  fairies  in  this  book.  What  do  you 
call  it-the  Bardd  Cwsg?" 

"Yes,  the  Bardd  Civsg.  You  pronounce  Welsh  very  fairly;  have  you  ever 
been  in  Wales?" 

"Never,"  said  I. 

"Not  been  in  Wales;  then,  of  course,  you  don't  understand  Welsh;  but 
we  were  talking  of  the  Bardd  Cwsg— yes,  there  are  fairies  in  the  Bardd  Cwsg 
—the  author  of  it,  Master  Ellis  Wyn,  was  carried  away  in  his  sleep  by  them 
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over  mountains  and  valleys,  rivers  and  great  waters,  incurring  mighty  perils 
at  their  hands,  till  he  was  rescued  from  them  by  an  angel  of  the  Most  High, 
who  subsequently  showed  him  many  wonderful  things." 

"I  would  sooner  hear  your  own  tale,"  said  I,  "than  all  the  visions  of  the 
Bardd  Cwsg." 

Peter  shook,  bent  his  form  nearly  double,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands.  I  sat  still  and  motionless,  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  Presently 
Winifred  descended  the  hill,  and  joined  us.  "What  is  the  matter?"  said  she, 
looking  at  her  husband,  who  still  remained  in  the  posture  I  have  described. 
He  made  no  answer;  whereupon,  laying  her  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder, 
she  said,  in  the  peculiar  soft  and  tender  tone  which  I  had  heard  her  use  on  a 
former  occasion,  "Take  comfort,  Peter;  what  has  happened  now  to  afflict 
thee?"  Peter  removed  his  hands  from  his  face.  "The  old  pain,  the  old  pain," 
said  he;  "I  was  talking  with  this  young  man,  and  he  would  fain  know  what 
brought  me  here,  he  would  fain  hear  my  tale,  Winifred— my  sin:  O  pechod 
Ysprydd  Glan!  O  pechod  Ysprydd  Glan!" 

Two  evenings  later,  when  we  were  again  seated  beneath  the  oak,  Peter 
took  the  hand  of  his  wife  in  his  own,  and  then,  in  tones  broken  and  almost 
inarticulate,  commenced  telling  me  his  tale— the  tale  of  the  Pechod  Ysprydd 
Glan. 

"I  was  born  in  the  heart  of  North  Wales,  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer, 
and  am  the  youngest  of  seven  brothers. 

"My  father  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  what  is 
generally  called  a  serious  man.  He  went  to  church  regularly,  and  read  the 
Bible  every  Sunday  evening;  in  his  moments  of  leisure  he  was  fond  of  hold- 
ing religious  discourse  both  with  his  family  and  his  neighbours. 

"One  autumn  afternoon,  on  a  week  day,  my  father  sat  with  one  of  his 
neighbours  taking  a  cup  of  ale  by  the  oak  table  in  our  stone  kitchen.  I  sat 
near  them,  and  listened  to  their  discourse.  I  was  at  that  time  seven  years 
of  age.  They  were  talking  of  religious  matters.  'It  is  a  hard  matter  to  get 
to  heaven,'  said  my  father.  'Exceedingly  so,'  said  the  other.  'However,  I 
don't  despond,  none  need  despair  of  getting  to  heaven,  save  those  who  have 
committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

"'Ah!'  said  my  father,  'thank  God  I  never  committed  that— how  awful 
must  be  the  state  of  a  person  who  has  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost!  I  can  scarcely  think  of  it  without  my  hair  standing  on  end';  and  then 
my  father  and  his  friend  began  talking  of  the  nature  of  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  I  heard  them  say  what  it  was,  as  I  sat  with  greedy  ears 
listening  to  their  discourse. 

"I  lay  awake  the  greater  part  of  the  night  musing  upon  what  I  had  heard. 
When  I  awoke  in  the  morning  the  first  thing  I  thought  of  was  the  mysteri- 
ous sin,  and  a  voice  within  me  seemed  to  say,  'Commit  it';  and  I  felt  a  strong 
temptation  to  do  so,  even  stronger  than  in  the  night. 

"After  breakfast  I  went  to  school,  and  endeavoured  to  employ  myself 
upon  my  tasks,  but  all  in  vain;  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  sin  against 
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the  Holy  Ghost;  my  eyes,  instead  of  being  fixed  upon  my  book,  wandered 
in  vacancy.  My  master  observed  my  inattention,  and  chid  me.  The  time 
came  for  saying  my  task,  and  I  had  not  acquired  it.  My  master  reproached 
me,  and,  yet  more,  he  beat  me;  I  felt  shame  and  anger,  and  I  went  home 
with  a  full  determination  to  commit  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"Awaking  in  the  night,  I  determined  that  nothing  should  prevent  my  com- 
mitting the  sin.  Arising  from  my  bed,  I  went  out  upon  the  wooden  gallery, 
and  having  stood  for  a  few  moments  looking  at  the  stars,  with  which  the 
heavens  were  thickly  strewn,  I  laid  myself  down,  and  supporting  my  face 
with  my  hand,  I  murmured  out  words  of  horror— words  not  to  be  repeated 
—and  in  this  manner  I  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"I  awoke  several  times  during  the  night,  each  time  with  the  dim  idea  that 
something  strange  and  monstrous  had  occurred,  but  presently  I  fell  asleep 
again;  in  the  morning  I  awoke  with  the  same  vague  feeling,  but  presently 
recollection  returned,  and  I  remembered  that  I  had  committed  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

"I  went  to  school,  but  sat  stupefied.  I  was  again  chidden,  again  beaten  by 
my  master.  I  felt  no  anger  this  time,  and  scarcely  heeded  the  strokes.  I 
looked,  however,  at  my  master's  face,  and  thought  to  myself,  you  are  beating 
me  for  being  idle,  as  you  suppose;  poor  man,  what  would  you  do  if  you 
knew  I  had  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost? 

"Days  and  weeks  passed  by.  I  had  once  been  cheerful,  and  fond  of  the 
society  of  children  of  my  own  age;  but  I  was  now  reserved  and  gloomy.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  a  gulf  separated  me  from  all  my  fellow-creatures.  I  used 
to  look  at  my  brothers  and  schoolfellows,  and  think  how  different  I  was 
from  them;  they  had  not  done  what  I  had.  I  seemed,  in  my  own  eyes,  a  lone, 
monstrous  being,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  I  felt  a  kind  of  pride  in  being  so. 
I  was  unhappy,  but  I  frequently  thought  to  myself,  I  have  done  what  no  one 
else  would  dare  to  do;  there  was  something  grand  in  the  idea;  I  had  yet  to 
learn  the  horror  of  my  condition. 

"Shortly  after  this  my  father  fell  sick;  the  progress  of  the  disorder  was 
rapid;  feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  called  his  children  before  him.  After 
tenderly  embracing  us,  he  said:  'God  bless  you,  my  children;  I  am  going 
from  you,  but  take  comfort,  I  trust  that  we  shall  all  meet  again  in  heaven.' 

"As  he  uttered  these  last  words,  horror  took  entire  possession  of  me.  Meet 
my  father  in  heaven— how  could  I  ever  hope  to  meet  him  there?  I  looked 
wildly  at  my  brethren  and  at  my  mother;  they  were  all  bathed  in  tears,  but 
how  I  envied  them!  They  might  hope  to  meet  my  father  in  heaven,  but  how 
different  were  they  from  me— they  had  never  committed  the  unpardonable 
sin. 

"In  a  few  days  my  father  died;  he  left  his  family  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, at  least  such  as  would  be  considered  so  in  Wales,  where  the  wants 
of  the  people  are  few.  My  elder  brother  carried  on  the  farm  for  the  benefit 
of  my  mother  and  us  all.  In  course  of  time  my  brothers  were  put  out  to 
various  trades.  I  still  remained  at  school,  but  without  being  a  source  of 
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expense  to  my  relations,  as  I  was  by  this  time  able  to  assist  my  master  in  the 
business  of  the  school. 

"At  church  I  was  constant,  and  when  there  listened  with  deepest  attention 
to  every  word  which  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  the  minister.  In  a  little 
time  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  had  become  a  good,  a  very  good  young  man. 
At  times  the  recollection  of  the  sin  would  return,  and  I  would  feel  a  momen- 
tary chill;  but  the  thought  quickly  vanished,  and  I  again  felt  happy  and 
secure. 

"One  Sunday  morning,  after  I  had  said  my  prayers,  I  felt  particularly 
joyous.  I  thought  of  the  innocent  and  virtuous  life  I  was  leading;  and  when 
the  recollection  of  the  sin  intruded  for  a  moment,  I  said,  'I  am  sure  God  will 
never  utterly  cast  away  so  good  a  creature  as  myself.'  I  went  to  church,  and 
was  as  usual  attentive.  The  subject  of  the  sermon  was  on  the  duty  of  search- 
ing the  Scriptures:  all  I  knew  of  them  was  from  the  Liturgy.  I  now,  how- 
ever, determined  to  read  them,  and  perfect  the  good  work  which  I  had 
begun.  My  father's  Bible  was  upon  the  shelf,  and  on  that  evening  I  took 
it  with  me  to  my  chamber.  I  placed  it  on  the  table,  and  sat  down.  My  heart 
was  filled  with  pleasing  anticipation.  I  opened  the  book  at  random,  and 
began  to  read;  the  first  passage  on  which  my  eyes  lighted  was  the  following: 

"  'He  who  committeth  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  for- 
given, either  in  this  world  or  the  next.' " 

Here  Peter  was  seized  with  convulsive  tremors.  Winifred  sobbed  vio- 
lently. I  got  up,  and  went  away.  Returning  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
I  found  him  more  calm;  he  motioned  me  to  sit  down;  and,  after  a  short 
pause,  continued  his  narration. 

"Where  was  I,  young  man?  Oh,  I  remember,  at  the  fatal  passage  which 
removed  all  hope.  I  will  not  dwell  on  what  I  felt.  I  closed  my  eyes,  and 
wished  that  I  might  be  dreaming;  but  it  was  no  dream,  but  a  terrific  reality. 
I  will  not  dwell  on  that  period,  I  should  only  shock  you.  I  could  not  bear 
my  feelings;  so,  bidding  my  friends  a  hasty  farewell,  I  abandoned  myself 
to  horror  and  despair,  and  ran  wild  through  Wales,  climbing  mountains  and 
wading  streams. 

"On  one  occasion  I  found  myself  near  the  sea;  instantly  the  idea  came  into 
my  head  that  I  would  cast  myself  into  it,  and  thus  anticipate  my  final  doom. 
I  hesitated  a  moment,  but  a  voice  within  me  seemed  to  tell  me  that  I  could 
do  no  better;  the  sea  was  near,  and  I  could  not  swim,  so  I  determined  to 
fling  myself  into  the  sea.  As  I  was  running  along  at  great  speed,  in  the 
direction  of  a  lofty  rock,  which  beetled  over  the  waters,  I  suddenly  felt 
myself  seized  by  the  coat.  I  strove  to  tear  myself  away,  but  in  vain;  looking 
round,  I  perceived  a  venerable,  hale  old  man,  who  had  hold  of  me.  'Let  me 
go!'  said  I  fiercely.  'I  will  not  let  thee  go,'  said  the  old  man;  and  now,  instead 
of  with  one,  he  grappled  me  with  both  hands.  'In  whose  name  dost  thou 
detain  me?'  said  I,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  said.  'In  the  name  of  my  Master, 
who  made  thee  and  yonder  sea,  and  has  said  to  the  sea,  so  far  shalt  thou 
come,  and  no  farther,  and  to  thee,  thou  shalt  do  no  murder.'  'Has  not  a  man 
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a  right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  own?'  said  I.  'He  has,'  said  the  old 
man,  'but  thy  life  is  not  thy  own;  thou  art  accountable  for  it  to  thy  God. 
Nay,  I  will  not  let  thee  go,'  he  continued,  as  I  again  struggled;  'if  thou  strug- 
gle with  me  the  whole  day  I  will  not  let  thee  go,  as  Charles  Wesley  says  in 
his  Wrestlings  of  Jacob;  and  see,  it  is  of  no  use  struggling,  for  I  am,  in  the 
strength  of  my  Master,  stronger  than  thou';  and  indeed,  all  of  a  sudden  I 
had  become  very  weak  and  exhausted;  whereupon  the  old  man,  beholding 
my  situation,  took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me  gently  to  a  neighbouring 
town,  which  stood  behind  a  hill,  and  which  I  had  not  before  observed; 
presently  he  opened  the  door  of  a  respectable-looking  house,  which  stood 
beside  a  large  building  having  the  appearance  of  a  chapel,  and  conducted 
me  into  a  small  room,  with  a  great  many  books  in  it.  Having  caused  me  to 
sit  down,  he  stood  looking  at  me  for  some  time,  occasionally  heaving  a  sigh. 
I  was,  indeed,  haggard  and  forlorn. 

"  'Who  art  thou?'  he  said  at  last.  'A  miserable  man,'  I  replied.  'What  makes 
thee  miserable?'  said  the  old  man.  'A  hideous  crime,'  I  replied.  'I  can  find  no 
rest;  like  Cain,  I  wander  here  and  there.'  The  old  man  turned  pale.  'Hast 
thou  taken  another's  life?'  said  he;  'if  so,  I  advise  thee  to  surrender  thyself 
to  the  magistrate;  thou  canst  do  no  better;  thy  doing  so  will  be  the  best 
proof  of  thy  repentance;  and  though  there  be  no  hope  for  thee  in  this  world 
there  may  be  much  in  the  next.'  'No,'  said  I,  'I  have  never  taken  another's 
life.'  'What  then,  another's  goods?  If  so,  restore  them  seven-fold  if  possible: 
or,  if  it  be  not  in  thy  power,  and  thy  conscience  accuse  thee,  surrender 
thyself  to  the  magistrate,  and  make  the  only  satisfaction  thou  art  able.'  'I 
have  taken  no  one's  goods,'  said  I.  'Of  what  art  thou  guilty,  then?'  said  he. 
'Art  thou  a  drunkard?  a  profligate?'  'Alas,  no,'  said  I;  'I  am  neither  of  these; 
would  that  I  were  no  worse!' 

"Thereupon  the  old  man  looked  steadfastly  at  me  for  some  time;  then, 
after  appearing  to  reflect,  he  said:  'Young  man,  I  have  a  great  desire  to 
know  your  name.'  'What  matters  it  to  you  what  is  my  name?'  said  I;  'you 
know  nothing  of  me.'  'Perhaps  you  are  mistaken,'  said  the  old  man,  looking 
kindly  at  me;  'but  at  all  events  tell  me  your  name.'  I  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  told  him  who  I  was,  whereupon  he  exclaimed  with  much  emotion,  'I 
thought  so;  how  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  Providence!  I  have  heard  of 
thee,  young  man,  and  know  thy  mother  well.  Only  a  month  ago,  when  upon 
a  journey,  I  experienced  much  kindness  from  her.  She  was  speaking  to  me 
of  her  lost  child,  with  tears;  she  told  me  that  you  were  one  of  the  best  of 
sons,  but  that  some  strange  idea  appeared  to  have  occupied  your  mind.  De- 
spair not,  my  son.  If  thou  hast  been  afflicted,  I  doubt  not  but  that  thy  afflic- 
tion will  eventually  turn  out  to  thy  benefit;  I  doubt  not  but  that  thou  wilt 
be  preserved,  as  an  example  of  the  great  mercy  of  God.  I  will  now  knee* 
down  and  pray  for  thee,  my  son.' 

"And  when  we  had  risen  from  our  knees,  the  old  man  left  me  for  a  short 
time,  and  on  his  return  led  me  into  another  room,  where  were  two  females; 
one  was  an  elderly  person,  the  wife  of  the  old  man,  the  other  was  a  young 
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woman  of  very  prepossessing  appearance  (hang  not  down  thy  head,  Wini- 
fred), who  I  soon  found  was  a  distant  relation  of  the  old  man.  Both  received 
me  with  great  kindness. 

"I  staid  several  days  in  the  good  man's  house.  I  had  still  the  greater  por- 
tion of  a  small  sum  which  I  happened  to  have  about  me  when  I  departed  on 
my  dolorous  wandering,  and  with  this  I  purchased  clothes,  and  altered  my 
appearance  considerably.  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  my  friend  said: 
'I  am  going  to  preach,  perhaps  you  will  come  and  hear  me.'  I  consented, 
and  we  all  went,  not  to  a  church,  but  to  the  large  building  next  the  house; 
for  the  old  man,  though  a  clergyman,  was  not  of  the  established  persuasion, 
and  there  the  old  man  mounted  a  pulpit,  and  began  to  preach.  'Come  unto 
Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,'  etc.,  etc.,  was  his  text.  His 
sermon  was  long,  but  I  still  bear  the  greater  portion  of  it  in  my  mind. 

"The  substance  of  it  was  that  Jesus  was  at  all  times  ready  to  take  upon 
Himself  the  burden  of  our  sins,  provided  we  came  to  Him  with  a  humble 
and  contrite  spirit,  and  begged  His  help. 

"I  staid  several  days  in  the  family,  during  which  time  I  more  than  once 
heard  my  venerable  friend  preach;  each  time  he  preached  he  exhorted  his 
hearers  not  to  despair.  The  whole  family  were  kind  to  me;  his  wife  fre- 
quently discoursed  with  me,  and  also  the  young  person  to  whom  I  have 
already  alluded.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  latter  took  a  peculiar  interest 
in  my  fate. 

"At  last  my  friend  said  to  me:  'It  is  now  time  thou  shouldst  return  to  thy 
mother  and  thy  brother.'  So  I  arose,  and  departed  to  my  mother  and  my 
brother;  and  at  my  departure  my  old  friend  gave  me  his  blessing,  and  his 
wife  and  the  young  person  shed  tears,  the  last  especially.  And  when  my 
mother  saw  me,  she  shed  tears,  and  fell  on  my  neck  and  kissed  me,  and  my 
brother  took  me  by  the  hand  and  bade  me  welcome;  and  when  our  first 
emotions  were  subsided,  my  mother  said:  'I  trust  thou  art  come  in  a  lucky 
hour.  A  few  weeks  ago  my  cousin  (whose  favourite  thou  always  wast)  died 
and  left  thee  his  heir— left  thee  the  goodly  farm  in  which  he  lived.  I  trust, 
my  son,  that  thou  wilt  now  settle,  and  be  a  comfort  to  me  in  my  old  days.' 
And  I  answered:  'I  will,  if  so  please  the  Lord';  and  I  said  to  myself,  'God 
grant  that  this  bequest  be  a  token  of  the  Lord's  favour.' 

"And  in  a  few  days  I  departed  to  take  possession  of  my  farm;  it  was  about 
twenty  miles  from  my  mother's  house,  in  a  beautiful  but  rather  wild  dis- 
trict; I  arrived  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  All  day  long  I  busied  myself  with  my 
farm,  and  thus  kept  my  mind  employed.  At  night,  however,  I  felt  rather 
solitary,  and  I  frequently  wished  for  a  companion.  Each  night  and  morning 
I  prayed  fervently  unto  the  Lord;  for  His  hand  had  been  very  heavy  upon 
me,  and  I  feared  Him. 

"I  shrank  from  searching  the  Scriptures;  the  remembrance  of  the  fatal 
passage  was  still  too  vivid  in  my  mind  to  permit  me.  But  occasionally,  when 
I  had  nothing  else  to  do,  I  renewed  my  studies.  Many  is  the  book  I  read, 
especially  in  my  native  language,  for  I  was  always  fond  of  my  native  Ian- 
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guage,  and  proud  of  being  a  Welshman.  Amongst  the  books  I  read  were  the 
odes  of  the  great  Ab  Gwilym,  whom  thou,  friend,  hast  never  heard  of;  no, 
nor  any  of  thy  countrymen,  for  you  are  an  ignorant  race,  you  Saxons,  at 
least  with  respect  to  all  that  relates  to  Wales  and  Welshmen.  I  likewise  read 
the  book  of  Master  Ellis  Wyn.  The  latter  work  possessed  a  singular  fascina- 
tion for  me,  on  account  of  its  wonderful  delineations  of  the  torments  of  the 
nether  world. 

"But  man  does  not  love  to  be  alone;  indeed,  the  Scripture  says  that  it  is 
not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  I  occupied  my  body  with  the  pursuits  of  hus- 
bandry, and  I  improved  my  mind  with  the  perusal  of  good  and  wise  books; 
but,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  frequently  sighed  for  a  companion  with  whom 
I  could  exchange  ideas,  and  who  could  take  an  interest  in  my  pursuits;  the 
want  of  such  a  one  I  more  particularly  felt  in  the  long  winter  evenings.  It 
was  then  that  the  image  of  the  young  person  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  house 
of  the  preacher  frequently  rose  up  distinctly  before  my  mind's  eye,  decked 
with  quiet  graces— hang  not  down  your  head,  Winifred— and  I  thought  that 
of  all  the  women  in  the  world  I  should  wish  her  to  be  my  partner,  and  then 
I  considered  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  her.  I  am  ready  to 
acknowledge,  friend,  that  it  was  both  selfish  and  wicked  in  me  to  wish  to 
fetter  any  human  being  to  a  lost  creature  like  myself,  conscious  of  having 
committed  a  crime  for  which  the  Scriptures  told  me  there  is  no  pardon.  I 
had,  indeed,  a  long  struggle  as  to  whether  I  should  make  the  attempt  or 
not— selfishness,  however,  prevailed.  With  respect  to  the  young  person,  she 
did  not  ask  many  questions;  and  I  soon  found  that  I  had  won  her  heart.  To 
be  brief,  I  married  her;  and  here  she  is,  the  truest  wife  that  ever  man  had, 
and  the  kindest. 

"One  night,  after  I  had  been  reading  to  my  wife  a  portion  of  Ellis  Wyn, 
my  wife  said:  'This  is  a  wonderful  book,  and  containing  much  true  and 
pleasant  doctrine;  but  how  is  it  that  you,  who  are  so  fond  of  good  books, 
and  good  things  in  general,  never  read  the  Bible?  You  read  me  the  book 
of  Master  Ellis  Wyn,  you  read  me  sweet  songs  of  your  own  composition, 
you  edify  me  with  your  gift  of  prayer,  but  yet  you  never  read  the  Bible.' 
And  when  I  heard  her  mention  the  Bible  I  shook,  for  I  thought  of  my  own 
condemnation.  However,  I  dearly  loved  my  wife,  and  as  she  pressed  me,  I 
commenced  on  that  very  night  reading  the  Bible.  All  went  on  smoothly  for 
a  long  time;  for  months  and  months  I  did  not  find  the  fatal  passage,  so  that 
I  almost  thought  that  I  had  imagined  it.  My  affairs  prospered  much  the  while, 
so  that  I  was  almost  happy,  taking  pleasure  in  everything  around  me— in 
my  wife,  in  my  farm,  my  books  and  compositions,  and  the  Welsh  language; 
till  one  night,  as  I  was  reading  the  Bible,  feeling  particularly  comfortable, 
a  thought  having  just  come  into  my  head  that  I  would  print  some  of  my 
compositions,  and  purchase  a  particular  field  of  a  neighbour— oh,  God— God! 
I  came  to  the  fatal  passage. 

"Friend,  friend,  what  shall  I  say?  I  rushed  out.  My  wife  followed  me, 
asking  me  what  was  the  matter.  I  could  only  answer  with  groans— for  three 
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days  and  three  nights  I  did  little  else  than  groan.  Oh,  the  kindness  and  solici- 
tude of  my  wife!  'What  is  the  matter,  husband,  dear  husband?'  she  was  con- 
tinually saying." 

"And  so  I  still  say,"  said  Winifred,  sobbing.  "Let  us  retire  to  rest,  dear 
husband;  your  fears  are  groundless.  I  had  hoped  long  since  that  your  afflic- 
tion would  have  passed  away,  and  I  still  hope  that  it  eventually  will;  so  take 
heart,  Peter,  and  let  us  retire  to  rest,  for  it  is  getting  late." 

"Rest!"  said  Peter;  "there  is  no  rest  for  the  wicked!" 

"We  are  all  wicked,"  said  Winifred;  "but  you  are  afraid  of  a  shadow.  How 
often  have  I  told  you  that  the  sin  of  your  heart  is  not  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost:  the  sin  of  your  heart  is  its  natural  pride,  of  which  you  are  scarcely 
aware,  to  keep  down  which  God  in  His  mercy  permitted  you  to  be  terri- 
fied with  the  idea  of  having  committed  a  sin  which  you  never  committed." 

"Then  you  will  still  maintain,"  said  Peter,  "that  I  never  committed  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit?" 

"I  will,"  said  Winifred;  "you  never  committed  it.  How  should  a  child 
seven  years  old  commit  a  sin  like  that?" 

"Have  I  not  read  my  own  condemnation?"  said  Peter.  "Did  not  the  first 
words  which  I  read  in  the  Holy  Scripture  condemn  me?  'He  who  com- 
mitteth  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  never  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God.' " 

"You  never  committed  it,"  said  Winifred. 

"But  the  words!  the  words!  the  words!"  said  Peter. 

"The  words  are  true  words,"  said  Winifred,  sobbing;  "but  they  were  not 
meant  for  you,  but  for  those  who  have  broken  their  profession,  who,  having 
embraced  the  cross,  have  receded  from  their  Master." 

"And  what  sayest  thou  to  the  effect  which  the  words  produced  upon 
me?"  said  Peter.  "Did  they  not  cause  me  to  run  wild  through  Wales  for 
years,  like  Merddin  Wyllt  of  yore?  Thinkest  thou  that  I  opened  the  book 
at  that  particular  passage  by  chance?" 

"No,"  said  Winifred,  "not  by  chance;  it  was  the  hand  of  God  directed 
you,  doubtless  for  some  wise  purpose.  You  had  become  satisfied  with  your- 
self. The  Lord  wished  to  rouse  thee  from  thy  state  of  carnal  security,  and 
therefore  directed  your  eyes  to  that  fearful  passage." 

"I  see  thou  wouldst  comfort  me,"  said  Peter,  "as  thou  hast  often  before 
attempted  to  do.  I  would  fain  ask  the  young  man  his  opinion." 

"I  am  thinking  of  London  Bridge,"  said  I. 

"Of  London  Bridge!"  said  Peter  and  his  wife. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "of  London  Bridge.  I  am  indebted  for  much  wisdom  to 
London  Bridge;  it  was  there  that  I  completed  my  studies.  But  to  the  point. 
I  was  once  reading  on  London  Bridge  a  book  which  an  ancient  gentlewoman, 
who  kept  the  bridge,  was  in  the  habit  of  lending  me;  and  there  I  found 
written,  'Each  one  carries  in  his  breast  the  recollection  of  some  sin  which 
presses  heavy  upon  him.  O!  if  men  could  but  look  into  each  other's  hearts, 
what  blackness  would  they  find  there!'  " 
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"That's  true,"  said  Peter.  "What  is  the  name  of  the  book?" 

"The  Life  of  Blessed  Mary  Flanders." 

"Some  popish  saint,  I  suppose,"  said  Peter. 

"As  much  of  a  saint,  I  dare  say,"  said  I,  "as  most  popish  ones;  but  you  in- 
terrupted me.  One  part  of  your  narrative  brought  the  passage  which  I  have 
quoted  into  my  mind.  You  said  that  after  you  had  committed  this  same  sin 
of  yours  you  were  in  the  habit,  at  school,  of  looking  upon  your  schoolfellows 
with  a  kind  of  gloomy  superiority,  considering  yourself  a  lone,  monstrous 
being  who  had  committed  a  sin  far  above  the  daring  of  any  of  them.  Are  you 
sure  that  many  others  of  your  schoolfellows  were  not  looking  upon  you  and 
the  others  with  much  the  same  eyes  with  which  you  were  looking  upon 
them?" 

"How!"  said  Peter,  "dost  thou  think  that  they  had  divined  my  secret?" 

"Not  they,"  said  I;  "they  were,  I  dare  say,  thinking  too  much  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  own  concerns  to  have  divined  any  secrets  of  yours.  All  I 
mean  to  say  is,  they  had  probably  secrets  of  their  own,  and  who  knows  that 
the  secret  sin  of  more  than  one  of  them  was  not  the  very  sin  which  caused 
you  so  much  misery?" 

"Dost  thou  then  imagine,"  said  Peter,  "the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
be  so  common  an  occurrence?" 

"As  you  have  described  it,"  said  I,  "of  very  common  occurrence,  especially 
amongst  children,  who  are,  indeed,  the  only  beings  likely  to  commit  it." 

"Truly,"  said  Winifred,  "the  young  man  talks  wisely." 

Peter  was  silent  for  some  moments,  and  appeared  to  be  reflecting;  at  last, 
suddenly  raising  his  head,  he  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  and,  grasping  my 
hand  with  vehemence,  he  said:  "Tell  me,  young  man,  only  one  thing,  hast 
thou,  too,  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost?" 

"I  am  neither  Papist  nor  Methodist,"  said  I,  "but  of  the  Church,  and,  being 
so,  confess  myself  to  no  one,  but  keep  my  own  counsel;  I  will  tell  thee,  how- 
ever, had  I  committed,  at  the  same  age,  twenty  such  sins  as  that  which  you 
committed,  I  should  feel  no  uneasiness  at  these  years— but  I  am  sleepy,  and 
must  go  to  rest." 

"God  bless  thee,  young  man,"  said  Winifred. 


CHAPTER  XXX 


Before  I  sank  to  rest  I  heard  Winifred  and  her  husband  conversing  in  the 
place  where  I  had  left  them;  both  their  voices  were  low  and  calm.  I  soon 
fell  asleep,  and  slumbered  for  some  time.  On  my  awakening  I  again  heard 
them  conversing,  but  they  were  now  in  their  cart;  still  the  voices  of  both 
were  calm.  I  heard  no  passionate  bursts  of  wild  despair  on  the  part  of  the 
man.  Methought  I  occasionally  heard  the  word  Pechod  proceeding  from  the 
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lips  of  each,  but  with  no  particular  emphasis.  I  supposed  they  were  talking 
of  the  innate  sin  of  both  their  hearts. 

"I  wish  that  man  were  happy,"  said  I  to  myself,  "were  it  only  for  his 
wife's  sake,  and  yet  he  deserves  to  be  happy  for  his  own." 

Sunday  came,  fine  and  glorious  as  the  last.  Again  my  friends  and  myself 
breakfasted  together,  again  the  good  family  of  the  house  on  the  hill  above, 
headed  by  the  respectable  master,  descended  to  the  meadow.  Peter  and  his 
wife  were  ready  to  receive  them.  Again  Peter  placed  himself  at  the  side  of 
the  honest  farmer,  and  Winifred  by  the  side  of  her  friend.  "Wilt  thou  not 
come?"  said  Peter,  looking  towards  me  with  a  face  in  which  there  was  much 
emotion,  "Wilt  thou  not  come?"  said  Winifred,  with  a  face  beaming  with 
kindness.  But  I  made  no  answer,  and  presently  the  party  moved  away,  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  it  had  moved  on  the  preceding  Sabbath,  and  I  was 
again  left  alone. 

The  hours  of  the  Sabbath  passed  slowly  away.  I  sat  gazing  at  the  sky,  the 
trees  and  the  water.  At  last  I  strolled  up  to  the  house  and  sat  down  in  the 
porch.  It  was  empty;  there  was  no  modest  maiden  there,  as  on  the  preceding 
Sabbath.  The  damsel  of  the  book  had  accompanied  the  rest.  I  had  seen  her 
in  the  procession,  and  the  house  appeared  quite  deserted.  The  owners  had 
probably  left  it  to  my  custody,  so  I  sat  down  in  the  porch,  quite  alone.  The 
hours  of  the  Sabbath  passed  heavily  away. 

At  last  evening  came,  and  with  it  the  party  of  the  morning.  I  was  now  at 
my  place  beneath  the  oak.  I  went  forward  to  meet  them.  Peter  and  his  wife 
received  me  with  a  calm  and  quiet  greeting,  and  passed  forward.  The  rest  of 
the  party  had  broke  into  groups.  There  was  a  kind  of  excitement  amongst 
them,  and  much  eager  whispering.  I  went  to  one  of  the  groups;  the  young 
girl  of  whom  I  have  spoken  more  than  once,  was  speaking:  "Such  a  sermon," 
said  she,  "it  has  never  been  our  lot  to  hear;  Peter  never  before  spoke  as  he 
has  done  this  day— he  was  always  a  powerful  preacher;  but  oh,  the  unction  of 
the  discourse  of  this  morning,  and  yet  more  of  that  of  the  afternoon,  which 
was  the  continuation  of  it."  "What  was  the  subject?"  said  I,  interrupting  her. 
"Ah!  you  should  have  been  there,  young  man,  to  have  heard  it;  it  would 
have  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  you.  I  was  bathed  in  tears  all  the  time; 
those  who  heard  it  will  never  forget  the  preaching  of  the  good  Peter  Wil- 
liams on  the  Power,  Providence  and  Goodness  of  God." 

On  the  morrow  I  said  to  my  friends:  "I  am  about  to  depart;  farewell!" 
"Depart!"  said  Peter  and  his  wife  simultaneously,  "whither  wouldst  thou 
go?"  "L can't  stay  here  all  my  days,"  I  replied.  "Of  course  not,"  said  Peter, 
"but  we  had  no  idea  of  losing  thee  so  soon:  we  had  almost  hoped  that  thou 
wouldst  join  us,  become  one  of  us.  We  are  under  infinite  obligations  to  thee." 
"You  mean  I  am  under  infinite  obligations  to  you,"  said  I.  "Did  you  not  save 
my  life?"  "Perhaps  so,  under  God,"  said  Peter;  "and  what  hast  thou  not  done 
for  me?  Art  thou  aware  that,  under  God,  thou  hast  preserved  my  soul  from 
despair?  But,  independent  of  that,  we  like  thy  company,  and  feel  a  deep  in- 
terest in  thee,  and  would  fain  teach  thee  the  way  that  is  right.  Hearken, 
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to-morrow  we  go  into  Wales;  go  with  us."  "I  have  no  wish  to  go  into 
Wales,"  said  I.  "Why  not?"  said  Peter  with  animation.  "Wales  is  a  goodly 
country;  as  the  Scripture  says— a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and 
depths,  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills,  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and 
out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  lead." 

"I  dare  say  it  is  a  very  fine  country,"  said  I,  "but  I  have  no  wish  to  go  there 
just  now;  my  destiny  seems  to  point  in  another  direction,  to  say  nothing  of 
my  trade."  "Thou  dost  right  to  say  nothing  of  thy  trade,"  said  Peter,  smil- 
ing, "for  thou  seemest  to  care  nothing  about  it;  which  has  led  Winifred  and 
myself  to  suspect  that  thou  are  not  altogether  what  thou  seemest;  but,  setting 
that  aside,  we  should  be  most  happy  if  thou  wouldst  go  with  us  into  Wales." 
"I  cannot  promise  to  go  with  you  into  Wales,"  said  I;  "but,  as  you  depart 
to-morrow,  I  will  stay  with  you  through  the  day,  and  on  the  morrow  ac- 
company you  part  of  the  way."  "Do,"  said  Peter.  "I  have  many  people  to  see 
to-day,  and  so  has  Winifred;  but  we  will  both  endeavour  to  have  some  seri- 
ous discourse  with  thee,  which,  perhaps,  will  turn  to  thy  profit  in  the  end." 

On  the  next  day  everything  was  ready  for  our  departure.  The  good  family 
of  the  house  came  to  bid  us  farewell.  There  were  shaking  of  hands,  and 
kisses,  as  on  the  night  of  our  arrival. 

And  as  I  stood  somewhat  apart,  the  young  girl  of  whom  I  have  spoken  so 
often  came  up  to  me,  and,  holding  out  her  hand,  said:  "Farewell,  young  man, 
wherever  thou  goest."  Then,  after  looking  around  her,  she  said:  "It  was  all 
true  you  told  me.  Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  him  thou  wottest  of,  he 
is  coming  soon.  God  bless  you,  young  man;  who  would  have  thought  thou 
knewest  so  much!" 

So  after  we  had  taken  our  farewell  of  the  good  family,  we  departed, 
proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Wales.  Peter  was  very  cheerful,  and  enlivened 
the  way  with  godly  discourse  and  spiritual  hymns,  some  of  which  were  in 
the  Welsh  language. 

We  were  now  drawing  very  near  the  hills,  and  Peter  said,  "If  you  are  to 
go  into  Wales,  you  must  presently  decide,  for  we  are  close  upon  the  border." 

"Which  is  the  border?"  said  I. 

"Yon  small  brook,"  said  Peter,  "into  which  the  man  on  horseback,  who  is 
coming  towards  us,  is  now  entering." 

"I  see  it,"  said  I,  "and  the  man;  he  stops  in  the  middle  of  it,  as  if  to  water 
his  steed." 

We  proceeded  till  we  had  nearly  reached  the  brook.  "Well,"  said  Peter, 
"will  you  go  into  Wales?" 

"What  should  I  do  in  Wales?"  I  demanded. 

"Do!"  said  Peter,  smiling.  "Learn  Welsh." 

I  stopped  my  little  pony.  "Then  I  need  not  go  into  Wales;  I  already  know 
Welsh." 

"Know  Welsh!"  said  Peter,  staring  at  me. 

"Know  Welsh!"  said  Winifred,  stopping  her  cart. 

"How  and  when  did  you  learn  it?"  said  Peter. 
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"From  books,  in  my  boyhood." 

"Read  Welsh!"  said  Peter,  "is  it  possible?" 

"Read  Welsh!"  said  Winifred,  "is  it  possible?" 

"Well,  I  hope  you  will  come  with  us,"  said  Peter. 

"Come  with  us,  young  man,"  said  Winifred;  "let  me,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  brook,  welcome  you  into  Wales." 

"Thank  you  both,"  said  I,  "but  I  will  not  come." 

"Wherefore?"  exclaimed  both  simultaneously. 

"Because  it  is  neither  fit  nor  proper  that  I  cross  into  Wales  at  this  time,  and 
in  this  manner.  When  I  go  into  Wales,  I  should  wish  to  go  in  a  new  suit  of 
superfine  black,  with  hat  and  beaver,  mounted  on  a  powerful  steed,  black 
and  glossy,  like  that  which  bore  Greduv  to  the  fight  of  Catraeth.  I  should 
wish,  moreover,  to  see  the  Welshmen  assembled  on  the  border  ready  to 
welcome  me  with  pipe  and  fiddle,  and  much  whooping  and  shouting,  and  to 
attend  me  to  Wrexham,  or  even  as  far  as  Machynllaith,  where  I  should  wish 
to  be  invited  to  a  dinner  at  which  all  the  bards  should  be  present,  and  to  be 
seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  president,  who,  when  the  cloth  was  removed 
should  arise,  and,  amidst  cries  of  silence,  exclaim— 'Brethren  and  Welshmen, 
allow  me  to  propose  the  health  of  my  most  respectable  friend  the  translator 
of  the  odes  of  the  great  Ab  Gwilym,  the  pride  and  glory  of  Wales.'  " 

"How!"  said  Peter;  "hast  thou  translated  the  works  of  the  mighty 
Dafydd?" 

"With  notes  critical,  historical  and  explanatory." 

"Come  with  us,  friend,"  said  Peter.  "I  cannot  promise  such  a  dinner  as  thou 
wishest,  but  neither  pipe  nor  fiddle  shall  be  wanting." 

"Come  with  us,  young  man,"  said  Winifred,  "even  as  thou  art,  and  the 
daughters,  of  Wales  shall  bid  thee  welcome." 

"I  will  not  go  with  you,"  said  I.  "Dost  thou  see  that  man  in  the  ford?" 

"Who  is  staring  at  us  so,  and  whose  horse  has  not  yet  done  drinking?  Of 
course  I  see  him." 

"I  shall  turn  back  with  him.  God  bless  you!" 

"Go  back  with  him  not,"  said  Peter,  "he  is  one  of  those  whom  I  like  not, 
one  of  the  clibberty-clabber,  as  Master  Ellis  Wyn  observes— turn  not  with 
that  man." 

"Go  not  back  with  him,"  said  Winifred.  "If  thou  goest  with  that  man,  thou 
wilt  soon  forget  all  our  profitable  counsels;  come  with  us." 

"I  cannot;  I  have  much  to  say  to  him.  Kosko  Divvus,  Mr.  Petulengro." 

"Kosko  Divvus,  Pal,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro,  riding  through  the  water;  "are 
you  turning  back?" 

I  turned  back  with  Mr.  Petulengro. 

Peter  came  running  after  me:  "One  moment,  young  man,  who  and  what 
are  you?" 

"I  must  answer  in  the  words  of  Taliesin,"  said  I;  "none  can  say  with  posi- 
tiveness  whether  I  be  fish  or  flesh,  least  of  all  myself.  God  bless  you  both!" 

"Take  this,"  said  Peter;  and  he  thrust  his  Welsh  Bible  into  my  hand. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

So  I  turned  back  with  Mr.  Petulengro.  We  travelled  for  some  time  in 
silence;  at  last  we  fell  into  discourse.  "You  have  been  in  Wales,  Mr.  Petu- 
lengro?" 

"Ay,  truly,  brother." 

"What  have  you  been  doing  there?" 

"Assisting  at  a  funeral." 

"At  whose  funeral?" 

"Mrs.  Heme's,  brother." 

"Is  she  dead,  then?" 

"As  a  nail,  brother." 

"How  did  she  die?" 

"By  hanging,  brother." 

"I  am  lost  in  astonishment,"  said  I;  whereupon  Mr.  Petulengro,  lifting  his 
sinister  leg  over  the  neck  of  his  steed,  and  adjusting  himself  sideways  in  the 
saddle,  replied  with  great  deliberation:  "Two  days  ago,  I  happened  to  be  at 
a  fair  not  very  far  from  here;  I  was  all  alone  by  myself,  for  our  party  were 
upwards  of  forty  miles  off,  when  who  should  come  up  but  a  chap  that  I 
knew,  a  relation,  or  rather,  a  connection  of  mine— one  of  those  Hemes.  'Ar'n't 
you  going  to  the  funeral?'  said  he;  and  then,  brother,  there  passed  between 
him  and  me,  in  the  way  of  questioning  and  answering,  much  the  same  as  has 
just  now  passed  between  I  and  you;  but  when  he  mentioned  hanging,  I 
thought  I  could  do  no  less  than  ask  who  hanged  her,  which  you  forgot  to  do. 
'Who  hanged  her?'  said  I;  and  then  the  man  told  me  that  she  had  done  it  her- 
self—been her  own  hinjiri;  and  then  I  thought  to  myself  what  a  sin  and  shame 
it  would  be  if  I  did  not  go  to  the  funeral,  seeing  that  she  was  my  own  mother- 
in-law.  I  would  have  brought  my  wife,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  our  party, 
but  there  was  no  time  for  that;  they  were  too  far  off,  and  the  dead  was  to  be 
buried  early  the  next  morning,  so  I  went  with  the  man,  and  he  led  me  into 
Wales,  where  his  party  had  lately  retired,  and  when  there,  through  many 
wild  and  desolate  places  to  their  encampment,  and  there  I  found  the  Hemes, 
and  the  dead  body— the  last  laid  out  on  a  mattress,  in  a  tent,  dressed  Ro- 
maneskoenaes,  in  a  red  cloak  and  big  bonnet  of  black  beaver.  I  must  say  for 
the  Hemes  that  they  took  the  matter  very  coolly:  some  were  eating,  others 
drinking,  and  some  were  talking  about  their  small  affairs;  there  was  one, 
however,  who  did  not  take  the  matter  so  coolly,  but  took  on  enough  for  the 
whole  family,  sitting  beside  the  dead  woman,  tearing  her  hair,  and  refusing 
to  take  either  meat  or  drink;  it  was  the  child  Leonora.  I  arrived  at  nightfall, 
and  the  burying  was  not  to  take  place  till  the  morning,  which  I  was  rather 
sorry  for,  as  I  am  not  very  fond  of  them  Hemes,  who  are  not  very  fond  of 
anybody.  They  never  asked  me  to  eat  or  drink,  notwithstanding  I  had  mar- 
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ried  into  the  family;  one  of  them,  however,  came  up  and  offered  to  right  me 
for  five  shillings;  had  it  not  been  for  them,  I  should  have  come  back  as 
empty  as  I  went— he  didn't  stand  up  five  minutes.  Brother,  I  passed  the  night 
as  well  as  I  could,  beneath  a  tree,  for  the  tents  were  full,  and  not  over  clean; 
I  slept  little,  and  had  my  eyes  about  me,  for  I  knew  the  kind  of  people  I 
was  among. 

"Early  in  the  morning  the  funeral  took  place.  The  body  was  placed  not  in 
a  coffin  but  on  a  bier,  and  carried  not  to  a  churchyard  but  to  a  deep  dell 
close  by;  and  there  it  was  buried  beneath  a  rock,  dressed  just  as  I  have  told 
you;  and  this  was  done  by  the  bidding  of  Leonora,  who  had  heard  her  bebee 
say  that  she  wished  to  be  buried,  not  in  gorgious  fashion,  but  like  a  Roman 
woman  of  the  old  blood,  the  kosko  puro  rati,  brother.  When  it  was  over,  and 
we  had  got  back  to  the  encampment,  I  prepared  to  be  going.  Before  mount- 
ing my  gry,  however,  I  bethought  me  to  ask  what  could  have  induced  the 
dead  woman  to  make  away  with  herself,  a  thing  so  uncommon  amongst 
Romanies;  whereupon  one  squinted  with  his  eyes,  a  second  spirted  saliver 
into  the  air,  and  a  third  said  that  he  neither  knew  nor  cared;  she  was  a  good 
riddance,  having  more  than  once  been  nearly  the  ruin  of  them  all,  from  the 
quantity  of  brimstone  she  carried  about  her.  One,  however,  I  suppose,  rather 
ashamed  of  the  way  in  which  they  had  treated  me,  said  at  last,  that  if  I 
wanted  to  know  all  about  the  matter,  none  could  tell  me  better  than  the 
child,  who  was  in  all  her  secrets,  and  was  not  a  little  like  her;  so  I  looked 
about  for  the  child,  but  could  find  her  nowhere.  At  last  the  same  man  told 
me  that  he  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  found  her  at  the  grave;  so  I  went  back  to 
the  grave,  and  sure  enough  there  I  found  the  child,  Leonora,  seated  on  the 
ground  above  the  body,  crying  and  taking  on;  so  I  spoke  kindly  to  her,  and 
said,  how  came  all  this,  Leonora?  tell  me  all  about  it.  It  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore I  could  get  any  answer;  at  last  she  opened  her  mouth,  and  spoke,  and 
these  were  the  words  she  said:  'It  was  all  along  of  your  pal,'  and  then 
she  told  me  all  about  the  matter.  How  Mrs.  Heme  could  not  abide  you, 
which  I  knew  before,  and  that  she  had  sworn  your  destruction,  which  I  did 
not  know  before.  And  then  she  told  me  how  she  found  you  living  in  the 
wood  by  yourself,  and  how  you  were  enticed  to  eat  a  poisoned  cake;  and 
she  told  me  many  other  things  that  you  wot  of,  and  she  told  me  what  per- 
haps you  don't  wot,  namely,  that  finding  you  had  been  removed,  she,  the 
child,  had  tracked  you  a  long  way,  and  found  you  at  last  well  and  hearty, 
and  no  ways  affected  by  the  poison,  and  heard  you,  as  she  stood  concealed, 
disputing  about  religion  with  a  Welsh  Methody.  Well,  brother,  she  told  me 
all  this;  and,  moreover,  that  when  Mrs.  Heme  heard  of  it,  she  said  that  a 
dream  of  hers  had  come  to  pass.  I  don't  know  what  it  was,  but  something 
about  herself,  a  tinker,  and  a  dean;  and  then  she  added,  that  it  was  all  up 
with  her,  and  that  she  must  take  a  long  journey.  Well,  brother,  that  same 
night  Leonora,  waking  from  her  sleep  in  the  tent,  where  Mrs.  Heme  and  she 
were  wont  to  sleep,  missed  her  bebee,  and,  becoming  alarmed,  went  in 
search  of  her,  and  at  last  found  her  hanging  from  a  branch;  and  when  the 
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child  had  got  so  far,  she  took  on  violently,  and  I  could  not  get  another  word 
from  her;  so  I  left  her,  and  here  I  am." 

"And  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Petulengro;  but  this  is  sad  news  which 
you  tell  me  about  Mrs.  Heme." 

"Somewhat  dreary,  brother;  yet,  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
she  is  removed;  she  carried  so  much  Devil's  tinder  about  with  her,  as  the 
man  said." 

"I  am  sorry  for  her,"  said  I;  "more  especially  as  I  am  the  cause  of  her 
death— though  the  innocent  one." 

"She  could  not  bide  you,  brother,  that's  certain;  but  that  is  no  reason"— 
said  Mr.  Petulengro,  balancing  himself  upon  the  saddle— "that  is  no  reason 
why  she  should  prepare  drow  to  take  away  your  essence  of  life,  and,  when 
disappointed,  to  hang  herself  upon  a  tree:  if  she  was  dissatisfied  with  you, 
she  might  have  flown  at  you,  and  scratched  your  face;  or,  if  she  did  not 
judge  herself  your  match,  she  might  have  put  down  five  shillings  for  a  turn- 
up between  you  and  some  one  she  thought  could  beat  you— myself,  for  ex- 
ample, and  so  the  matter  might  have  ended  comfortably;  but  she  was  always 
too  fond  of  covert  ways,  drows  and  brimstones.  This  is  not  the  first  poisoning 
affair  she  has  been  engaged  in." 

"You  allude  to  drabbing  bawlor." 

"Bah!"  said  Mr.  Petulengro;  "there's  no  harm  in  that.  No,  no!  she  has  cast 
drows  in  her  time  for  other  guess  things  than  bawlor;  both  Gorgios  and 
Romans  have  tasted  of  them,  and  died.  Did  you  never  hear  of  the  poisoned 
plum  pudding?" 

"Never." 

"Then  I  will  tell  you  about  it.  It  happened  about  six  years  ago,  a  few 
months  after  she  had  quitted  us— she  had  gone  first  among  her  own  people, 
as  she  called  them;  but  there  was  another  small  party  of  Romans,  with  whom 
she  soon  became  very  intimate.  It  so  happened  that  this  small  party  got  into 
trouble;  whether  it  was  about  a  horse  or  an  ass,  or  passing  bad  money,  no 
matter  to  you  and  me,  who  had  no  hand  in  the  business;  three  or  four  of  them 

were  taken  and  lodged  in Castle,  and  amongst  them  was  a  woman;  but  the 

sherengro,  or  principal  man  of  the  party,  and  who  it  seems  had  most  hand  in 
the  affair,  was  still  at  large.  All  of  a  sudden  a  rumour  was  spread  abroad  that 
the  woman  was  about  to  play  false,  and  to  peach  the  rest.  Said  the  principal 
man,  when  he  heard  it,  'If  she  does,  I  am  nashkado.'  Mrs.  Heme  was  then  on 
a  visit  to  the  party,  and  when  she  heard  the  principal  man  take  on  so,  she 
said:  'But  I  suppose  you  know  what  to  do?'  'I  do  not,'  said  he.  'Then  hir  mi 
devlis,'  said  she,  'you  are  a  fool.  But  leave  the  matter  to  me,  I  know  how  to 
dispose  of  her  in  Roman  fashion.'  Why  she  wanted  to  interfere  in  the  matter, 
brother,  I  don't  know,  unless  it  was  from  pure  brimstoneness  of  disposition 
—she  had  no  hand  in  the  matter  which  had  brought  the  party  into  trouble, 
she  was  only  on  a  visit,  and  it  had  happened  before  she  came;  but  she  was 
always  ready  to  give  dangerous  advice.  Well,  brother,  the  principal  man 
listened  to  what  she  had  to  say,  and  let  her  do  what  she  would;  and  she  made 
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a  pudding,  a  very  nice  one,  no  doubt— for,  besides  plums,  she  put  in  drows 
and  all  the  Roman  condiments  that  she  knew  of;  and  she  gave  it  to  the 
principal  man,  and  the  principal  man  put  it  into  a  basket  and  directed  it  to 
the  woman  in Castle,  and  the  woman  in  the  castle  took  it  and " 

"Ate  of  it,"  said  I,  "just  like  my  case?" 

"Quite  different,  brother;  she  took  it,  it  is  true,  but  instead  of  giving  way  to 
her  appetite  as  you  might  have  done,  she  put  it  before  the  rest  whom  she 
was  going  to  impeach— perhaps  she  wished  to  see  how  they  liked  it  before 
she  tasted  it  herself— and  all  the  rest  were  poisoned,  and  one  died,  and  there 
was  a  precious  outcry,  and  the  woman  cried  loudest  of  all;  and  she  said:  'It 
was  my  death  was  sought  for;  I  know  the  man,  and  I'll  be  revenged,'  and 
then  the  Poknees  spoke  to  her  and  said,  'Where  can  we  find  him?'  and  she 
said,  'I  am  awake  to  his  motions;  three  weeks  from  hence,  the  night  before 
the  full  moon,  at  such  and  such  an  hour,  he  will  pass  down  such  a  lane  with 
such  a  man.'  " 

"WeD,"  said  I,  "and  what  did  the  Poknees  do?" 

"Do,  brother,  sent  for  a  plastramengro  from  Bow  Street,  quite  secretly,  and 
told  him  what  the  woman  had  said;  and  the  night  before  the  full  moon,  the 
plastramengro  went  to  the  place  which  the  juwa  had  pointed  out,  all  alone, 
brother;  and,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  too  late,  he  went  two  hours  be- 
fore his  time.  I  know  the  place  well,  brother,  where  the  plastramengro  placed 
himself  behind  a  thick  holly  tree,  at  the  end  of  a  lane,  where  a  gate  leads 
into  various  fields,  through  which  there  is  a  path  for  carts  and  horses.  The 
lane  is  called  the  dark  lane  by  the  Gorgios,  being  much  shaded  by  trees;  so 
the  plastramengro  placed  himself  in  the  dark  lane  behind  the  holly  tree;  it 
was  a  cold  February  night,  dreary,  though;  the  wind  blew  in  gusts,  and  the 
moon  had  not  yet  risen,  and  the  plastramengro  waited  behind  a  tree  till  he 
was  tired,  and  thought  he  might  as  well  sit  down;  so  he  sat  down  and  was 
not  long  in  falling  to  sleep,  and  there  he  slept  for  some  hours;  and  when  he 
awoke,  the  moon  had  risen,  and  was  shining  bright,  so  that  there  was  a  kind 
of  moonlight  even  in  the  dark  lane;  and  the  plastramengro  pulled  out  his 
watch,  and  contrived  to  make  out  that  it  was  just  two  hours  beyond  the  time 
when  the  men  should  have  passed  by.  Brother,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
plastramengro  thought  of  himself,  but  I  know,  brother,  what  I  should  have 
thought  of  myself  in  his  situation.  I  should  have  thought,  brother,  that  I  was 
a  drowsy  scoppelo,  and  that  I  had  let  the  fellow  pass  by  whilst  I  was  sleeping 
behind  a  bush.  As  it  turned  out,  however,  his  going  to  sleep  did  no  harm,  but 
quite  the  contrary;  just  as  he  was  going  away,  he  heard  a  gate  slam  in  the 
direction  of  the  fields,  and  then  he  heard  the  low  stumping  of  horses,  as  if 
on  soft  ground,  for  the  path  in  those  fields  is  generally  soft,  and  at  that  time 
it  had  been  lately  ploughed  up.  Well,  brother,  presently  he  saw  two  men  on 
horseback  coming  towards  the  lane  through  the  field  behind  the  gate;  the 
man  who  rode  foremost  was  a  tall,  big  fellow,  the  very  man  he  was  in  quest 
of:  the  other  was  a  smaller  chap,  not  so  small  either,  but  a  light,  wiry  fellow, 
.and  a  proper  master  of  his  hands  when  he  sees  occasion  for  using  them.  Well, 
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brother,  the  foremost  man  came  to  the  gate,  reached  at  the  hank,  undid  it, 
and  rode  through,  holding  it  open  for  the  other.  Before,  however,  the  other 
could  follow  into  the  lane,  out  bolted  the  plastramengro  from  behind  the 
tree,  kicked  the  gate  to  with  his  foot,  and,  seizing  the  big  man  on  horseback, 
'You  are  my  prisoner,'  said  he.  I  am  of  opinion,  brother,  that  the  plastra- 
mengro, notwithstanding  he  went  to  sleep,  must  have  been  a  regular  fine 
fellow." 

"I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion,"  said  I;  "but  what  happened  then?" 

"Why,  brother,  the  Rommany  chal,  after  he  had  somewhat  recovered  from 
his  surprise,  for  it  is  rather  uncomfortable  to  be  laid  hold  of  at  night-time, 
and  told  you  are  a  prisoner;  more  especially  when  you  happen  to  have  two 
or  three  things  on  your  mind,  which,  if  proved  against  you,  would  carry  you 
to  the  nashky.  The  Rommany  chal,  I  say,  clubbed  his  whip,  and  aimed  a 
blow  at  the  plastramengro,  which,  if  it  had  hit  him  on  the  skull,  as  was  in- 
tended, would  very  likely  have  cracked  it.  The  plastramengro,  however, 
received  it  partly  on  his  staff,  so  that  it  did  him  no  particular  damage. 
Whereupon  seeing  what  kind  of  customer  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  dropped 
his  staff,  and  seized  the  chal  with  both  his  hands  who  forthwith  spurred  his 
horse,  hoping  by  doing  so,  either  to  break  away  from  him,  or  fling  him 
down;  but  it  would  not  do— the  plastramengro  held  on  like  a  bulldog,  so  that 
the  Rommany  chal,  to  escape  being  hauled  to  the  ground,  suddenly  flung  him- 
self off  the  saddle,  and  then  happened  in  that  lane,  close  by  the  gate,  such  a 
struggle  between  those  two— the  chal  and  the  runner— as  I  suppose  will  never 
happen  again.  But  you  must  have  heard  of  it;  every  one  has  heard  of  it;  every 
one  has  heard  of  the  fight  between  the  Bow  Street  engro  and  the  Rom- 
many chal." 

"I  never  heard  of  it  till  now." 

"All  England  rung  of  it,  brother.  There  never  was  a  better  match  than 
between  those  two.  The  runner  was  somewhat  the  stronger  of  the  two- 
all  these  engros  are  strong  fellows— and  a  great  deal  cooler,  for  all  of  that 
sort  are  wondrous  cool  people— he  had,  however,  to  do  with  one  who  knew 
full  well  how  to  take  his  own  part.  The  chal  fought  the  engro,  brother,  in 
the  old  Roman  fashion.  He  bit,  he  kicked,  and  screamed  like  a  wild  cat  of 
Benygant;  casting  foam  from  his  mouth,  and  fire  from  his  eyes.  Sometimes 
he  was  beneath  the  engro's  legs,  and  sometimes  he  was  upon  his  shoulders. 
What  the  engro  found  the  most  difficult,  was  to  get  a  firm  hold  of  the  chal, 
for  no  sooner  did  he  seize  the  chal  by  any  part  of  his  wearing  apparel,  than 
the  chal  either  tore  himself  away,  or  contrived  to  slip  out  of  it;  so  that  in  a 
little  time  the  chal  was  three  parts  naked;  and  as  for  holding  him  by  the 
body,  it  was  out  of  the  question,  for  he  was  as  slippery  as  an  eel.  At  last  the 
engro  seized  the  chal  by  the  Belcher's  handkerchief,  which  he  wore  in  a 
knot  round  his  neck,  and  do  whatever  the  chal  could,  he  could  not  free  him- 
self; and  when  the  engro  saw  that,  it  gave  him  fresh  heart,  no  doubt;  'It's 
of  no  use,'  said  he;  'you  had  better  give  in;  hold  out  your  hands  for  the 
darbies,  or  I  will  throttle  you.'  " 
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"And  what  did  the  other  fellow  do,  who  came  with  the  chal?"  said  I. 

"I  sat  still  on  my  horse,  brother." 

"You?"  said  I.  "Were  you  the  man?" 

"I  was  he,  brother." 

"And  why  did  you  not  help  your  comrade?" 

"I  have  fought  in  the  ring,  brother." 

"And  what  had  fighting  in  the  ring  to  do  with  fighting  in  the  lane?" 

"You  mean  not  fighting.  A  great  deal,  brother;  it  taught  me  to  prize  fair 
play.  When  I  fought  Staffordshire  Dick,  t'other  side  of  London,  I  was  alone, 
brother.  Not  a  Rommany  chal  to  back  me,  and  he  had  all  his  brother  pals 
about  him;  but  they  gave  me  fair  play,  brother;  and  I  beat  Staff crdshire  Dick, 
which  I  couldn't  have  done  had  they  put  one  finger  on  his  side  the  scale;  for 
he  was  as  good  a  man  as  myself,  or  nearly  so.  Now,  brother,  had  I  but  bent 
a  finger  in  favour  of  the  Rommany  chal  the  plastramengro  would  never  have 
come  alive  out  of  the  lane;  but  I  did  not,  for  I  thought  to  myself  fair  play  is 
a  precious  stone;  so  you  see,  brother " 

"That  you  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Petulengro;  I  see  that  clearly;  and  now, 
pray  proceed  with  your  narration;  it  is  both  moral  and  entertaining." 

But  Mr.  Petulengro  did  not  proceed  with  his  narration,  neither  did  he 
proceed  upon  his  way;  he  had  stopped  his  horse,  and  his  eyes  were  intently 
fixed  on  a  broad  strip  of  grass  beneath  some  lofty  trees,  on  the  left  side  of 
the  road.  It  was  a  pleasant  enough  spot,  and  seemed  to  invite  wayfaring 
people,  such  as  we  were,  to  rest  from  the  fatigues  of  the  road,  and  the  heat 
and  vehemence  of  the  sun.  After  examining  it  for  a  considerable  time,  Mr. 
Petulengro  said:  "I  say,  brother,  that  would  be  a  nice  place  for  a  tuzzle!" 

"I  dare  say  it  would,"  said  I,  "if  two  people  were  inclined  to  fight." 

"The  ground  is  smooth,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro;  "without  holes  or  ruts,  and 
the  trees  cast  much  shade.  I  don't  think,  brother,  that  v/e  could  find  a  better 
place,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro,  springing  from  his  horse. 

"But  you  and  I  don't  want  to  fight!" 

"Speak  for  yourself,  brother,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro.  "However,  I  will  tell 
you  how  the  matter  stands.  There  is  a  point  at  present  between  us.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  you  are  the  cause  of  Mrs.  Heme's  death,  innocently, 
you  will  say,  but  still  the  cause.  Now,  I  shouldn't  like  it  to  be  known  that  I 
went  up  and  down  the  country  with  a  pal  who  was  the  cause  of  my  mother- 
in-law's  death— that's  to  say,  unless  he  gave  me  satisfaction.  Now,  if  I  and  my 
pal  have  a  tuzzle,  he  gives  me  satisfaction;  and  if  he  knocks  my  eyes  out, 
which  I  know  you  can't  do,  it  makes  no  difference  at  all,  he  gives  me  satis- 
faction; and  he  who  says  to  the  contrary,  knows  nothing  of  gypsy  law,  and 
is  a  dinelo  into  the  bargain." 

"But  we  have  no  gloves!" 

"Gloves!"  said  Mr.  Petulengro  contemptuously,  "gloves!  I  tell  you  what, 
brother,  I  always  thought  you  were  a  better  hand  at  the  gloves  than  the 
naked  fist;  arid,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  besides  taking  satisfaction  for  Mrs. 
Heme's  death,  I  wish  to  see  what  you  can  do  with  your  morleys;  so  now  is 
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your  time,  brother,  and  this  is  your  place,  grass  and  shade,  no  ruts  or  holes; 
come  on,  brother,  or  I  shall  think  you  what  I  should  not  like  to  call  you." 

And  when  I  heard  Mr.  Petulengro  talk  in  this  manner,  which  I  had  never 
heard  him  do  before,  and  which  I  can  only  account  for  by  his  being  fasting 
and  ill-tempered,  I  had  of  course  no  other  alternative  than  to  accept  his  chal- 
lenge; so  I  put  myself  into  a  posture  which  I  deemed  the  best  both  for  offence 
and  defence,  and  the  tuzzle  commenced;  and  when  it  had  endured  for  about 
half  an  hour,  Mr.  Petulengro  said:  "Brother,  there  is  much  blood  on  your 
face,  you  had  better  wipe  it  off";  and  when  I  had  wiped  it  off,  and  again 
resumed  my  former  attitude,  Mr.  Petulengro  said:  "I  think  enough  has  been 
done,  brother,  in  the  affair  of  the  old  woman;  I  have,  moreover,  tried  what 
you  are  able  to  do,  and  find  you  as  I  thought,  less  apt  with  the  naked  morleys 
than  the  stuffed  gloves;  nay,  brother,  put  your  hands  down;  I'm  satisfied; 
blood  has  been  shed,  which  is  all  that  can  be  reasonably  expected  for  an  old 
woman,  who  carried  so  much  brimstone  about  her  as  Mrs.  Heme." 

So  the  struggle  ended,  and  we  resumed  our  route,  Mr.  Petulengro  sitting 
sideways  upon  his  horse  as  before,  and  I  driving  my  little  pony-cart;  and 
when  we  had  proceeded  about  three  miles,  we  came  to  a  small  public-house, 
which  bore  the  sign  of  the  Silent  Woman,  where  we  stopped  to  refresh  our 
cattle  and  ourselves;  and  as  we  sat  over  our  bread  and  ale,  it  came  to  pass 
that  Mr.  Petulengro  asked  me  various  questions,  and  amongst  others,  how  I 
intended  to  dispose  of  myself;  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  know;  whereupon 
with  considerable  frankness,  he  invited  me  to  his  camp,  and  told  me  that  if 
I  chose  to  settle  down  amongst  them,  and  become  a  Rommany  chal,  I  should 
have  his  wife's  sister,  Ursula,  who  was  still  unmarried,  and  occasionally 
talked  of  me. 

I  declined  his  offer,  assigning  as  a  reason  the  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Heme, 
of  which  I  was  the  cause,  although  innocent.  "A  pretty  life  I  should  lead 
with  those  two,"  said  I,  "when  they  came  to  know  it."  "Pooh,"  said  Mr. 
Petulengro,  "they  will  never  know  it.  I  sha'n't  blab,  and  as  for  Leonora,  that 
girl  has  a  head  on  her  shoulders."  "Unlike  the  woman  in  the  sign,"  said  I, 
"whose  head  is  cut  off.  You  speak  nonsense,  Mr.  Petulengro;  as  long  as  a 
woman  has  a  head  on  her  shoulders  she'll  talk— but,  leaving  women  out  of 
the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  anything  a  secret;  an  old  master  of  mine 
told  me  so  long  ago.  I  have  moreover  another  reason  for  declining  your  offer. 
I  am  at  present  not  disposed  for  society.  I  am  become  fond  of  solitude.  I  wish 
I  could  find  some  quiet  place  to  which  I  could  retire  to  hold  communion 
with  my  own  thoughts,  and  practise,  if  I  thought  fit,  either  of  my  trades." 
"What  trades?"  said  Mr.  Petulengro.  "Why,  the  one  which  I  have  lately 
been  engaged  in,  or  my  original  one,  which  I  confess  I  should  like  better, 
that  of  kaulomescro."  "Ah,  I  have  frequently  heard  you  talk  of  making 
horse-shoes,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro.  "I,  however,  never  saw  you  make  one, 
and  no  one  else  that  I  am  aware.  I  don't  believe— come,  brother,  don't  be 
angry,  it's  quite  possible  that  you  may  have  done  things  which  neither  I  nor 
any  one  else  has  seen  you  do,  and  that  such  things  may  some  day  or  other 
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come  to  light,  as  you  say  nothing  can  be  kept  secret.  Be  that,  however,  as  it 
may,  pay  the  reckoning  and  let  us  be  going;  I  think  I  can  advise  you  to  just 
such  a  kind  of  place  as  you  seem  to  want." 

"And  how  do  you  know  that  I  have  got  wherewithal  to  pay  the  reckon- 
ing?" I  demanded.  "Brother,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro,  "I  was  just  now  looking 
in  your  face,  which  exhibited  the  very  look  of  a  person  conscious  of  the 
possession  of  property;  there  was  nothing  hungry  or  sneaking  in  it.  Pay  the 
reckoning,  brother." 

And  when  we  were  once  more  upon  the  road  Mr.  Petulengro  began  to 
talk  of  the  place  which  he  conceived  would  serve  me  as  a  retreat  under 
present  circumstances.  "I  tell  you  frankly,  brother,  that  it  is  a  queer  kind  of 
place,  and  I  am  not  very  fond  of  pitching  my  tent  in  it,  it  is  so  surprisingly 
dreary.  It  is  a  deep  dingle  in  the  midst  of  a  large  field,  on  an  estate  about 
which  there  has  been  a  lawsuit  for  some  years  past.  I  dare  say  you  will  be 
quiet  enough,  for  the  nearest  town  is  five  miles  distant,  and  there  are  only 
a  few  huts  and  hedge  public-houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  Brother,  I  am 
fond  of  solitude  myself,  but  not  that  kind  of  solitude;  I  like  a  quiet  heath, 
where  I  can  pitch  my  house,  but  I  always  like  to  have  a  gay,  stirring  place 
not  far  off,  where  the  women  can  pen  dukkerin,  and  I  myself  can  sell  or  buy 
a  horse,  if  needful— such  a  place  as  the  Chong  Gav.  I  never  feel  so  merry  as 
when  there,  brother,  or  on  the  heath  above  it,  where  I  taught  you  Rom- 
many." 

Shortly  after  this  discourse  we  reached  a  milestone,  and  a  few  yards  from 
the  milestone,  on  the  left  hand,  was  a  cross-road.  Thereupon  Mr.  Petulengro 
said:  "Brother,  my  path  lies  to  the  left;  if  you  choose  to  go  with  me  to  my 
camp,  good,  if  not,  Chal  Devlehi."  But  I  again  refused  Mr.  Petulengro's  in- 
vitation, and,  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  proceeded  forward  alone,  and  about 
ten  miles  farther  on  I  reached  the  town  of  which  he  had  spoken,  and  follow- 
ing certain  directions  which  he  had  given,  discovered,  though  not  without 
some  difficulty,  the  dingle  which  he  had  mentioned.  It  was  a  deep  hollow 
in  the  midst  of  a  wide  field,  the  shelving  sides  were  overgrown  with  trees 
and  bushes,  a  belt  of  sallows  surrounded  it  on  the  top,  a  steep  winding  path 
led  down  into  the  depths,  practicable,  however,  for  a  light  cart,  like  mine;  at 
the  bottom  was  an  open  space,  and  there  I  pitched  my  tent,  and  there  I  con- 
trived to  put  up  my  forge.  "I  will  here  ply  the  trade  of  kaulomescro,"  said  I. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


It  has  always  struck  me  that  there  is  something  highly  poetical  about  a 
forge.  I  am  not  singular  in  this  opinion:  various  individuals  have  assured  me 
that  they  can  never  pass  by  one,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  town,  with- 
out experiencing  sensations  which  they  can  scarcely  define,  but  which  are 
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highly  pleasurable.  I  have  a  decided  penchant  for  forges,  especially  rural 
ones,  placed  in  some  quaint,  quiet  spot— a  dingle,  for  example,  which  is  a 
poetical  place,  or  at  a  meeting  of  four  roads,  which  is  still  more  so;  for  how 
many  a  superstition— and  superstition  is  the  soul  of  poetry— is  connected  with 
these  cross-roads!  I  love  to  light  upon  such  a  one,  especially  after  nightfall, 
as  everything  about  a  forge  tells  to  most  advantage  at  night;  the  hammer 
sounds  more  solemnly  in  the  stillness;  the  glowing  particles  scattered  by  the 
strokes  sparkle  with  more  effect  in  the  darkness,  whilst  the  sooty  visage  of 
the  sastramescro,  half  in  shadow,  and  half-illumed  by  the  red  and  partial 
blaze  of  the  forge,  looks  more  mysterious  and  strange.  On  such  occasions  I 
draw  in  my  horse's  rein,  and,  seated  in  the  saddle,  endeavour  to  associate 
with  the  picture  before  me— in  itself  a  picture  of  romance— whatever  of  the 
wild  and  wonderful  I  have  read  of  in  books,  or  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes 
in  connection  with  forges. 

I  am  in  the  dingle  making  a  horse-shoe.  Having  no  other  horses  on  whose 
hoofs  I  could  exercise  my  art,  I  made  my  first  essay  on  those  of  my  own 
horse,  if  that  could  be  called  horse  which  horse  was  none,  being  only  a 
pony.  Perhaps  if  I  had  sought  all  England,  I  should  scarcely  have  found  an 
animal  more  in  need  of  the  kind  offices  of  the  smith.  On  three  of  his  feet 
there  were  no  shoes  at  all,  and  on  the  fourth  only  a  remnant  of  one,  on  which 
account  his  hoofs  were  sadly  broken  and  lacerated  by  his  late  journeys  over 
the  hard  and  flinty  roads.  "You  belonged  to  a  tinker  before,"  said  I,  address- 
ing the  animal,  "but  now  you  belong  to  a  smith.  It  is  said  that  the  household 
of  the  shoemaker  invariably  go  worse  shod  than  that  of  any  other  craft. 
That  may  be  the  case  of  those  who  make  shoes  of  leather,  but  it  sha'n't  be 
said  of  the  household  of  him  who  makes  shoes  of  iron;  at  any  rate,  it  sha'n't 
be  said  of  mine.  I  tell  you  what,  my  gry,  whilst  you  continue  with  me,  you 
shall  both  be  better  shod,  and  better  fed,  than  you  were  with  your  last 
master." 

I  am  in  the  dingle  making  a  petul;  and  I  must  here  observe,  that  whilst  I 
am  making  a  horse-shoe,  the  reader  need  not  be  surprised  if  I  speak  occa- 
sionally in  the  language  of  the  lord  of  the  horse-shoe— Mr.  Petulengro.  I 
have  for  some  time  past  been  plying  the  peshota,  or  bellows,  endeavouring 
to  raise  up  the  yag,  or  fire,  in  my  primitive  forge.  The  angar,  or  coals,  are 
now  burning  fiercely,  casting  forth  sparks  and  long  vagescoe  chipes,  or 
tongues  of  flame;  a  small  bar  of  sastra,  or  iron,  is  lying  in  the  fire,  to  the 
length  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  so  far  it  is  hot,  very  hot,  exceedingly 
hot,  brother.  And  now  you  see  me,  prala,  snatch  the  bar  of  iron,  and  place 
the  heated  end  of  it  upon  the  covantza,  or  anvil,  and  forthwith  I  commence 
cooring  the  sastra  as  hard  as  if  I  had  been  just  engaged  by  a  master  at  the 
rate  of  dui  caulor  or  two  shillings  a  day,  brother;  and  when  I  have  beaten 
the  iron  till  it  is  nearly  cool,  and  my  arm  tired,  I  place  it  again  in  the  angar, 
and  begin  again  to  rouse  the  fire  with  the  pudamengro,  which  signifies  the 
blowing  thing,  and  is  another  and  more  common  word  for  bellows,  and 
whilst  thus  employed  I  sing  a  gypsy  song,  the  sound  of  which  is  wonderfully 
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in  unison  with  the  hoarse  moaning  of  the  pudamengro,  and  ere  the  song 
is  finished,  the  iron  is  again  hot  and  malleable.  Behold,  I  place  it  once  more 
on  the  covantza,  and  recommence  hammering;  and  now  I  am  somewhat  at 
fault;  I  am  in  want  of  assistance;  I  want  you,  brother,  or  some  one  else,  to 
take  the  bar  out  of  my  hand  and  support  it  upon  the  covantza,  whilst  I,  ap- 
plying a  chinomescro,  or  kind  of  chisel,  to  the  heated  iron,  cut  off  with  a 
lusty  stroke  or  two  of  the  shukaro  baro,  or  big  hammer,  as  much  as  is  re- 
quired for  the  petul.  But  having  no  one  to  help  me,  I  go  on  hammering  till 
I  have  fairly  knocked  off  as  much  as  I  want,  and  then  I  place  the  piece  in 
the  fire,  and  again  apply  the  bellows,  and  take  up  the  song  where  I  left  it 
off;  and  when  I  have  finished  the  song,  I  take  out  the  iron,  but  this  time 
with  my  plaistra,  or  pincers,  and  then  I  recommence  hammering,  turning 
the  iron  round  and  round  with  my  pincers:  and  now  I  bend  the  iron,  and 
lo,  and  behold,  it  has  assumed  something  the  outline  of  a  petul. 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  further  details  with  respect  to  the  process- 
it  was  rather  a  wearisome  one.  I  had  to  contend  with  various  disadvantages; 
my  forge  was  a  rude  one,  my  tools  might  have  been  better;  I  was  in  want  of 
one  or  two  highly  necessary  implements,  but,  above  all,  manual  dexterity. 
Though  free  of  the  forge,  I  had  not  practised  the  albeytarian  art  for  very 
many  years,  never  since— but  stay,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  tell  the  reader, 
at  least  in  this  place,  how  and  when  I  became  a  blacksmith.  There  was  one 
thing,  however,  which  stood  me  in  good  stead  in  my  labour,  the  same  thing 
which  through  life  has  ever  been  of  incalculable  utility  to  me,  and  has  not 
unfrequently  supplied  the  place  of  friends,  money,  and  many  other  things  of 
almost  equal  importance— iron  perseverance,  without  which  all  the  advan- 
tages of  time  and  circumstance  are  of  very  little  avail  in  any  undertaking.  I 
was  determined  to  make  a  horse-shoe,  and  a  good  one,  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle— ay,  in  spite  of  dukkerin.  At  the  end  of  four  days,  during  which  I 
had  fashioned  and  refashioned  the  thing  at  least  fifty  times,  I  had  made  a 
petul  such  as  no  master  of  the  craft  need  have  been  ashamed  of;  with  the 
second  shoe  I  had  less  difficulty,  and,  by  the  time  I  had  made  the  fourth,  I 
would  have  scorned  to  take  off  my  hat  to  the  best  smith  in  Cheshire. 

But  I  had  not  yet  shod  my  little  gry;  this  I  proceeded  now  to  do.  After 
having  first  well  pared  the  hoofs  with  my  churi,  I  applied  each  petul  hot, 
glowing  hot  to  the  pindro.  Oh,  how  the  hoofs  hissed;  and,  oh,  the  pleasant, 
pungent  odour  which  diffused  itself  through  the  dingle,  an  odour  good  for 
an  ailing  spirit. 

I  shod  the  little  horse  bravely— merely  pricked  him  once,  slightly,  with  a 
cafi,  for  doing  which,  I  remember,  he  kicked  me  down;  I  was  not  discon- 
certed, however,  but,  getting  up,  promised  to  be  more  cautious  in  future; 
and  having  finished  the  operation,  I  filed  the  hoof  well  with  the  rin  baro; 
then  dismissed  him  to  graze  amongst  the  trees,  and,  putting  my  smaller 
tools  into  the  muchtar,  I  sat  down  on  my  stone,  and,  supporting  my  arm 
upon  my  knee,  leaned  my  head  upon  my  hand.  Heaviness  had  come  over  me. 

Two  mornings  after  I  sat  by  my  fire  at  the  bottom  of  the  dingle.  I  had 
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just  breakfasted,  and  had  finished  the  last  morsel  of  food  which  I  had  brought 
with  me  to  that  solitude. 

"What  shall  I  now  do?"  said  I  to  myself;  "shall  I  continue  here,  or  de- 
camp? This  is  a  sad,  lonely  spot;  perhaps  I  had  better  quit  it;  but  whither 
should  I  go?  the  wide  world  is  before  me,  but  what  can  I  do  therein?  I  have 
been  in  the  world  already  without  much  success.  No,  I  had  better  remain 
here;  the  place  is  lonely,  it  is  true,  but  here  I  am  free  and  independent,  and 
can  do  what  I  please;  but  I  can't  remain  here  without  food.  Well,  I  will 
find  my  way  to  the  nearest  town,  lay  in  a  fresh  supply  of  provision,  and  come 
back,  turning  my  back  upon  the  world,  which  has  turned  its  back  upon  me. 
I  don't  see  why  I  should  not  write  a  little  sometimes;  I  have  pens  and  an 
ink-horn,  and  for  a  writing-desk  I  can  place  the  Bible  on  my  knee.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  I  could  write  a  capital  satire  on  the  world  on  the  back  of  that 
Bible;  but  first  of  all  I  must  think  of  supplying  myself  with  food." 

I  rose  up  from  the  stone  on  which  I  was  seated,  determining  to  go  to  the 
nearest  town  with  my  little  horse  and  cart,  and  procure  what  I  wanted.  The 
nearest  town,  according  to  my  best  calculation,  lay  about  five  miles  distant; 
I  had  no  doubt,  however,  that  by  using  ordinary  diligence  I  should  be  back 
before  evening.  In  order  to  go  lighter,  I  determined  to  leave  my  tent  stand- 
ing as  it  was,  and  all  the  things  which  I  had  purchased  of  the  tinker,  just  as 
they  were.  "I  need  not  be  apprehensive  on  their  account,"  said  I  to  myself; 
"nobody  will  come  here  to  meddle  with  them;  the  great  recommendation  of 
this  place  is  its  perfect  solitude;  I  dare  say  that  I  could  live  here  six  months 
without  seeing  a  single  human  visage.  I  will  now  harness  my  little  gry  and 
be  off  to  the  town." 

At  a  whistle  which  I  gave,  the  little  gry,  which  was  feeding  on  the  bank 
near  the  uppermost  part  of  the  dingle,  came  running  to  me:  for  by  this  time 
he  had  become  so  accustomed  to  me,  that  he  would  obey  my  call  for  all 
the  world  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  canine  species.  "Now,"  said  I  to  him, 
"we  are  going  to  the  town  to  buy  bread  for  myself,  and  oats  for  you.  I  am 
in  a  hurry  to  be  back;  therefore,  I  pray  you  to  do  your  best,  and  to  draw 
me  and  the  cart  to  the  town  with  all  possible  speed,  and  to  bring  us  back; 
if  you  do  your  best,  I  promise  you  oats  on  your  return.  You  know  the  mean- 
ing of  oats,  Ambrol?" 

Ambrol  whinnied  as  if  to  let  me  know  that  he  understood  me  perfectly 
well,  as  indeed  he  well  might,  as  I  had  never  once  fed  him  during  the  time 
he  had  been  in  my  possession  without  saying  the  word  in  question  to  him. 
Now,  ambrol,  in  the  gypsy  tongue,  signifieth  a  pear. 

So  I  caparisoned  Ambrol,  and  then,  going  to  the  cart,  I  removed  two  or 
three  things  from  out  it  into  the  tent;  I  then  lifted  up  the  shafts,  and  was 
just  going  to  call  to  the  pony  to  come  and  be  fastened  to  them,  when  I 
thought  I  heard  a  noise. 

I  stood  stock  still  supporting  the  shaft  of  the  little  cart  in  my  hand,  and 
bending  the  right  side  of  my  face  slightly  towards  the  ground;  but  I  could 
hear  nothing.  The  noise  which  I  thought  I  had  heard  was  not  one  of  those 
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sounds  which  I  was  accustomed  to  hear  in  that  solitude:  the  note  of  a  bird, 
or  the  rustling  of  a  bough;  it  was— there  I  heard  it  again,  a  sound  very  much 
resembling  the  grating  of  a  wheel  amongst  gravel.  Could  it  proceed  from 
the  road?  Oh  no,  the  road  was  too  far  distant  for  me  to  hear  the  noise  of 
anything  moving  along  it.  Again  I  listened,  and  now  I  distinctly  heard  the 
sound  of  wheels,  which  seemed  to  be  approaching  the  dingle;  nearer  and 
nearer  they  drew,  and  presently  the  sound  of  wheels  was  blended  with  the 
murmur  of  voices.  Anon  I  heard  a  boisterous  shout,  which  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  entrance  of  the  dingle.  "Here  are  folks  at  hand,"  said  I,  letting 
the  shaft  of  the  cart  fall  to  the  ground,  "is  it  possible  that  they  can  be  com- 
ing here?" 

My  doubts  on  that  point,  if  I  entertained  any,  were  soon  dispelled;  the 
wheels,  which  had  ceased  moving  for  a  moment  or  two,  were  once  again 
in  motion,  and  were  now  evidently  moving  down  the  winding  path  which 
led  to  my  retreat.  Leaving  my  cart,  I  came  forward  and  placed  myself  near 
the  entrance  of  the  open  space,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  path  down  which 
my  unexpected,  and  I  may  say  unwelcome,  visitors  were  coming.  Presently 
I  heard  a  stamping  or  sliding,  as  if  of  a  horse  in  some  difficulty;  and  then  a 
loud  curse,  and  the  next  moment  appeared  a  man  and  a  horse  and  cart;  the 
former  holding  the  head  of  the  horse  up  to  prevent  him  from  falling,  of 
which  he  was  in  danger,  owing  to  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  path.  Whilst 
thus  occupied,  the  head  of  the  man  was  averted  from  me.  When,  however, 
he  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  descent,  he  turned  his  head,  and  perceiv- 
ing me,  as  I  stood  bareheaded,  without  either  coat  or  waistcoat,  about  two 
yards  from  him,  he  gave  a  sudden  start,  so  violent,  that  the  backward  mo- 
tion of  his  hand  had  nearly  flung  the  horse  upon  his  haunches. 

"Why  don't  you  move  forward?"  said  a  voice  from  behind,  apparently 
that  of  a  female,  "you  are  stopping  up  the  way,  and  we  shall  be  all  down 
upon  one  another";  and  I  saw  the  head  of  another  horse  overtopping  the 
back  of  the  cart. 

"Why  don't  you  move  forward,  Jack?"  said  another  voice,  also  of  a 
female,  yet  higher  up  the  path. 

The  man  stirred  not,  but  remained  staring  at  me  in  the  posture  which  he 
had  assumed  on  first  perceiving  me,  his  body  very  much  drawn  back,  his 
left  foot  far  in  advance  of  his  right,  and  with  his  right  hand  still  grasping 
the  halter  of  the  horse,  which  gave  way  more  and  more,  till  it  was  clean 
down  on  his  haunches. 

"What's  the  matter? "  said  the  voice  which  I  had  last  heard. 

"Get  back  with  you,  Belle,  Moll,"  said  the  man,  still  staring  at  me,  "here's 
something  not  over-canny  or  comfortable." 

"What  is  it?"  said  the  same  voice;  "let  me  pass,  Moll,  and  I'll  soon  clear 
the  way,"  and  I  heard  a  kind  of  rushing  down  the  path. 

"You  need  not  be  afraid,"  said  I,  addressing  myself  to  the  man,  "I  mean 
you  no  harm;  I  am  a  wanderer  like  yourself— come  here  to  seek  for  shelter 
—you  need  not  be  afraid;  I  am  a  Roman  chabo  by  matriculation— one  of  the 
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right  sort,  and  no  mistake.  Good-day  to  ye,  brother;  I  bid  ye  welcome." 

The  man  eyed  me  suspiciously  for  a  moment,  then  turning  to  his  horse 
with  a  loud  curse,  he  pulled  him  up  from  his  haunches  and  led  him  and  the 
cart  farther  down  to  one  side  of  the  dingle,  muttering  as  he  passed  me, 
"Afraid.  Hm!" 

I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  more  ruffianly-looking  fellow;  he 
was  about  six  feet  high,  with  an  immensely  athletic  frame;  his  face  was  black 
and  bluff,  and  sported  an  immense  pair  of  whiskers,  but  with  here  and  there 
a  grey  hair,  for  his  age  could  not  be  much  under  fifty.  He  wore  a  faded 
blue  frock-coat,  corduroys,  and  highlows;  on  his  black  head  was  a  kind  of 
red  night-cap;  round  his  bull  neck  a  Barcelona  handkerchief— I  did  not  like 
the  look  of  the  man  at  all. 

"Afraid,"  growled  the  fellow,  proceeding  to  unharness  his  horse;  "that  was 
the  word,  I  think." 

But  other  figures  were  now  already  upon  the  scene.  Dashing  past  the 
other  horse  and  cart,  which  by  this  time  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
pass,  appeared  an  exceedingly  tall  woman,  or  rather  girl,  for  she  could 
scarcely  have  been  above  eighteen;  she  was  dressed  in  a  tight  bodice,  and  a 
blue  stuff  gown;  hat,  bonnet  or  cap  she  had  none,  and  her  hair,  which  was 
flaxen,  hung  down  on  her  shoulders  unconfined;  her  complexion  was  fair, 
and  her  features  handsome,  with  a  determined  but  open  expression.  She  was 
followed  by  another  female,  about  forty,  stout  and  vulgar-looking,  at  whom 
I  scarcely  glanced,  my  whole  attention  being  absorbed  by  the  tall  girl. 

"What's  the  matter,  Jack?"  said  the  latter,  looking  at  the  man. 

"Only  afraid,  that's  all,"  said  the  man,  still  proceeding  with  his  work. 

"Afraid  at  what— at  that  lad?  why,  he  looks  like  a  ghost.  I  would  engage 
to  thrash  him  with  one  hand." 

"You  might  beat  me  with  no  hands  at  all,"  said  I,  "fair  damsel,  only  by 
looking  at  me;  I  never  saw  such  a  face  and  figure,  both  regal.  Why,  you 
look  like  Ingeborg,  Queen  of  Norway;  she  had  twelve  brothers,  you  know, 
and  could  lick  them  all,  though  they  were  heroes:— 

'On  Dovrefield  in  Norway, 
Were  once  together  seen, 
The  twelve  heroic  brothers 
Of  Ingeborg  the  queen.'  " 

"None  of  your  chaffing,  young  fellow,"  said  the  tall  girl,  "or  I  will  give 
you  what  shall  make  you  wipe  your  face;  be  civil,  or  you  will  rue  it." 

"Well,  perhaps  I  was  a  peg  too  high,"  said  I;  "I  ask  your  pardon— here's 
something  a  bit  lower:— 

As  I  was  jawing  to  the  gav  yeck  divvus 
I  met  on  the  drom  miro  Rommany  chi— ' " 

"None  of  your  Rommany  chies,  young  fellow,"  said  the  tall  girl,  looking 
more  menacingly  than  before  and  clenching  her  fist,  "you  had  better  be  civil, 
I  am  none  of  your  chies;  and  though  I  keep  company  with  gypsies,  or,  to 
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speak  more  proper,  half  and  halfs,  I  would  have  you  to  know  that  I  come  of 
Christian  blood  and  parents,  and  was  born  in  the  great  house  of  Long  Mel- 
ford." 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  said  I,  "that  it  was  a  great  house  judging  from  your 
size,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  were  born  in  a  church." 

"Stay,  Belle,"  said  the  man,  putting  himself  before  the  young  virago,  who 
was  about  to  rush  upon  me,  "my  turn  is  first";  then,  advancing  to  me  in  a 
menacing  attitude,  he  said,  with  a  look  of  deep  malignity,  "Afraid  was  the 
word,  wasn't  it?" 

"It  was,"  said  I,  "but  I  think  I  wronged  you;  I  should  have  said,  aghast, 
you  exhibited  every  symptom  of  one  labouring  under  uncontrollable  fear." 

The  fellow  stared  at  me  with  a  look  of  stupid  ferocity,  and  appeared  to  be 
hesitating  whether  to  strike  or  not;  ere  he  could  make  up  his  mind,  the  tall 
girl  started  forward,  crying,  "He's  chaffing,  let  me  at  him";  and,  before  I 
could  put  myself  on  my  guard,  she  struck  me  a  blow  on  the  face  which  had 
nearly  brought  me  to  the  ground. 

"Enough,"  said  I,  putting  my  hand  to  my  cheek;  "you  have  now  per- 
formed your  promise,  and  made  me  wipe  my  face;  now  be  pacified,  and 
tell  me  fairly  the  grounds  of  this  quarrel." 

"Grounds!"  said  the  fellow;  "didn't  you  say  I  was  afraid?  and  if  you 
hadn't,  who  gave  you  leave  to  camp  on  my  ground?" 

"Is  it  your  ground? "  said  I. 

"A  pretty  question,"  said  the  fellow;  "as  if  all  the  world  didn't  know  that. 
Do  you  know  who  I  am?" 

"I  guess  I  do,"  said  I;  "unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  you  are  he  whom  folks 
call  the  'Flaming  Tinman.'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  glad  we  have  met,  for 
I  wished  to  see  you.  These  are  your  two  wives,  I  suppose;  I  greet  them. 
There's  no  harm  done— there's  room  enough  here  for  all  of  us— we  shall 
soon  be  good  friends,  I  dare  say;  and  when  we  are  a  little  better  acquainted, 
I'll  tell  you  my  history." 

"Well,  if  that  doesn't  beat  all,"  said  the  fellow. 

"I  don't  think  he's  chaffing  now,"  said  the  girl,  whose  anger  seemed  to 
have  subsided  on  a  sudden;  "the  young  man  speaks  civil  enough." 

"Civil,"  said  the  fellow  with  an  oath;  "but  that's  just  like  you;  with  you 
it  is  a  blow,  and  all  over.  Civil!  I  suppose  you  would  have  him  stay  here,  and 
get  into  all  my  secrets,  and  hear  all  I  may  have  to  say  to  my  two  morts." 

"Two  morts!"  said  the  girl,  kindling  up,  "where  are  they?  Speak  for  one, 
and  no  more.  I  am  no  mort  of  yours,  whatever  some  one  else  may  be.  I  tell 
you  one  thing,  Black  John,  or  Anselo,  for  t'other  an't  your  name,  the  same 
thing  I  told  the  young  man  here:  be  civil,  or  you  will  rue  it." 

The  fellow  looked  at  the  girl  furiously,  but  his  glance  soon  quailed  before 
hers;  he  withdrew  his  eyes,  and  cast  them  on  my  little  horse,  which  was 
feeding  amongst  the  trees.  "What's  this?"  said  he,  rushing  forward  and 
seizing  the  animal.  "Why.  as  I  am  alive,  this  is  the  horse  of  that  mumping 
villain  Slingsby." 
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"It's  his  no  longer;  I  bought  it  and  paid  for  it." 

"It's  mine  now,"  said  the  fellow;  "I  swore  I  would  seize  it  the  next  time  I 
found  it  on  my  beat;  ay,  and  beat  the  master  too." 

"I  am  not  Slingsby." 

"All's  one  for  that." 

"You  don't  say  you  will  beat  me?" 

"Afraid  was  the  word." 

"I'm  sick  and  feeble." 

"Hold  up  your  fists." 

"Won't  the  horse  satisfy  you? " 

"Horse  nor  bellows  either." 

"No  mercy,  then." 

"Here's  at  you." 

"Mind  your  eyes,  Jack.  There,  you've  got  it.  I  thought  so,"  shouted  the 
girl,  as  the  fellow  staggered  back  from  a  sharp  blow  in  the  eye.  "I  thought 
he  was  chaffing  at  you  all  along." 

"Never  mind,  Anselo.  You  know  what  to  do— go  in,"  said  the  vulgar 
woman,  who  had  hitherto  not  spoken  a  word,  but  who  now  came  forward 
with  all  the  look  of  a  fury;  "go  in  apopli;  you'll  smash  ten  like  he." 

The  Flaming  Tinman  took  her  advice,  and  came  in,  bent  on  smashing,  but 
stopped  short  on  receiving  a  left-handed  blow  on  the  nose. 

"You'll  never  beat  the  Flaming  Tinman  in  that  way,"  said  the  girl,  looking 
at  me  doubtfully. 

And  so  I  began  to  think  myself,  when,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the 
Flaming  Tinman  disengaging  himself  of  his  frock-coat,  and,  dashing  of!  his 
red  night-cap,  came  rushing  in  more  desperately  than  ever.  To  a  flush  hit 
which  he  received  in  the  mouth  he  paid  as  little  attention  as  a  wild  bull 
would  have  done;  in  a  moment  his  arms  were  around  me,  and  in  another, 
he  had  hurled  me  down,  falling  heavily  upon  me.  The  fellow's  strength  ap- 
peared to  be  tremendous. 

"Pay  him  off  now,"  said  the  vulgar  woman.  The  Flaming  Tinman  made 
no  reply,  but  planting  his  knee  on  my  breast,  seized  my  throat  with  two 
huge  horny  hands.  I  gave  myself  up  for  dead,  and  probably  should  have 
been  so  in  another  minute  but  for  the  tall  girl,  who  caught  hold  of  the 
handkerchief  which  the  fellow  wore  round  his  neck  with  a  grasp  nearly  as 
powerful  as  that  with  which  he  pressed  my  throat. 

"Do  you  call  that  fair  play? "  said  she. 

"Hands  off,  Belle,"  said  the  other  woman;  "do  you  call  it  fair  play  to 
interfere?  hands  off,  or  I'll  be  down  upon  you  myself." 

But  Belle  paid  no  heed  to  the  injunction,  and  tugged  so  hard  at  the  hand- 
kerchief that  the  Flaming  Tinman  was  nearly  throttled;  suddenly  relinquish- 
ing his  hold  of  me,  he  started  on  his  feet,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  my  fair 
preserver,  who  avoided  it,  but  said  coolly:— 

"Finish  t'other  business  first,  and  then  I'm  your  woman  whenever  you 
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like;  but  finish  it  fairly— no  foul  play  when  I'm  by— I'll  be  the  boy's  second, 
and  Moll  can  pick  you  up  when  he  happens  to  knock  you  down." 

The  battle  during  the  next  ten  minutes  raged  with  considerable  fury;  but 
it  so  happened  that  during  this  time  I  was  never  able  to  knock  the  Flaming 
Tinman  down,  but  on  the  contrary  received  six  knock-down  blows  myself. 
"I  can  never  stand  this,"  said  I,  as  I  sat  on  the  knee  of  Belle,  "I  am  afraid  I 
must  give  in;  the  Flaming  Tinman  hits  very  hard,"  and  I  spat  out  a  mouth- 
ful of  blood. 

"Sure  enough  you'll  never  beat  the  Flaming  Tinman  in  the  way  you  fight 
—it's  of  no  use  flipping  at  the  Flaming  Tinman  with  your  left  hand;  why 
don't  you  use  your  right? " 

"Because  I'm  not  handy  with  it,"  said  I;  and  then  getting  up,  I  once  more 
confronted  the  Flaming  Tinman,  and  struck  him  six  blows  for  his  one,  but 
they  were  all  left-handed  blows,  and  the  blow  which  the  Flaming  Tinman 
gave  me  knocked  me  off  my  legs. 

"Now,  will  you  use  Long  Melford?"  said  Belle,  picking  me  up. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  Long  Melford,"  said  I,  gasping  for 
breath. 

"Why,  this  long  right  of  yours,"  said  Belle,  feeling  my  right  arm— "if  you 
do,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  yet  stand  a  chance." 

And  now  the  Flaming  Tinman  was  once  more  ready,  much  more  ready 
than  myself.  I,  however,  rose  from  my  second's  knee  as  well  as  my  weakness 
would  permit  me;  on  he  came,  striking  left  and  right,  appearing  almost  as 
fresh  as  to  wind  and  spirit  as  when  he  first  commenced  the  combat,  though 
his  eyes  were  considerably  swelled,  and  his  nether  lip  was  cut  in  two;  on 
he  came,  striking  left  and  right,  and  I  did  not  like  his  blows  at  all,  or  even 
the  wind,  of  them,  which  was  anything  but  agreeable,  and  I  gave  way  before 
him.  At  last  he  aimed  a  blow  which,  had  it  taken  full  effect,  would  doubt- 
less have  ended  the  battle,  but  owing  to  his  slipping,  the  fist  only  grazed  my 
left  shoulder,  and  came  with  terrific  force  against  a  tree,  close  to  which  I 
had  been  driven;  before  the  Tinman  could  recover  himself,  I  collected  all  my 
strength,  and  struck  him  beneath  the  ear,  and  then  fell  to  the  ground  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  blow  which  I  struck  the 
tinker  beneath  the  ear  was  a  right-handed  blow. 

"Hurrah  for  Long  Melford!"  I  heard  Belle  exclaim;  "there  is  nothing  like 
Long  Melford  for  shortness  all  the  world  over." 

At  these  words  I  turned  round  my  head  as  I  lay,  and  perceived  the  Flam- 
ing Tinman  stretched  upon  the  ground  apparently  senseless.  "He  is  dead," 
said  the  vulgar  woman,  as  she  vainly  endeavoured  to  raise  him  up;  "he  is 
dead;  the  best  man  in  all  the  north  country,  killed  in  this  fashion,  by  a  boy." 
Alarmed  at  these  words,  I  made  shift  to  get  on  my  feet;  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  woman,  placed  my  fallen  adversary  in  a  sitting  posture.  I 
put  my  hand  to  his  heart,  and  felt  a  slight  pulsation.  "He's  not  dead,"  said  I, 
"only  stunned;  if  he  were  let  blood,  he  would  recover  presently."  I  produced 
a  penknife  which  I  had  in  my  pocket,  and,  baring  the  arm  of  the  Tinman, 
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was  about  to  make  the  necessary  incision,  when  the  woman  gave  me  a 
violent  blow,  and,  pushing  me  aside,  exclaimed:  "I'll  tear  the  eyes  out  of  your 
head,  if  you  offer  to  touch  him.  Do  you  want  to  complete  your  work,  and 
murder  him  outright,  now  he's  asleep?  you  have  had  enough  of  his  blood 
already."  "You  are  mad,"  said  I,  "I  only  seek  to  do  him  service.  Well,  if  you 
won't  let  him  be  blooded,  fetch  some  water  and  fling  it  in  his  face,  you 
know  where  the  pit  is." 

"A  pretty  manoeuvre,"  said  the  woman;  "leave  my  husband  in  the  hands 
of  you  and  that  limmer,  who  has  never  been  true  to  us;  I  should  find  him 
strangled  or  his  throat  cut  when  I  came  back."  "Do  you  go,"  said  I,  to  the 
tall  girl,  "take  the  can  and  fetch  some  water  from  the  pit."  "You  had  better 
go  yourself,"  said  the  girl,  wiping  a  tear  as  she  looked  on  the  yet  senseless 
form  of  the  tinker;  "you  had  better  go  yourself,  if  you  think  water  will  do 
him  good."  I  had  by  this  time  somewhat  recovered  my  exhausted  powers, 
and,  taking  the  can,  I  bent  my  steps  as  fast  as  I  could  to  the  pit;  arriving 
there,  I  lay  down  on  the  brink,  took  a  long  draught,  and  then  plunged  my 
head  into  the  water;  after  which  I  filled  the  can,  and  bent  my  way  back  to 
the  dingle.  Before  I  could  reach  the  path  which  led  down  into  its  depths,  I 
had  to  pass  some  way  along  its  side;  I  had  arrived  at  a  part  immediately  over 
the  scene  of  the  last  encounter,  where  the  bank,  overgrown  with  trees, 
sloped  precipitously  down.  Here  I  heard  a  loud  sound  of  voices  in  the 
dingle;  I  stopped,  and  laying  hold  of  a  tree,  leaned  over  the  bank  and 
listened.  The  two  women  appeared  to  be  in  hot  dispute  in  the  dingle.  "It 
was  all  owing  to  you,  you  limmer,"  said  the  vulgar  woman  to  the  other; 
"had  you  not  interfered,  the  old  man  would  soon  have  settled  the  boy." 

"I'm  for  fair  play  and  Long  Melford,"  said  the  other.  "If  your  old  man, 
as  you  call  him,  could  have  settled  the  boy  fairly,  he  might,  for  all  I  should 
have  cared,  but  no  foul  work  for  me;  and  as  for  sticking  the  boy  with  our 
gulleys  when  he  comes  back,  as  you  proposed,  I  am  not  so  fond  of  your  old 
man  or  you  that  I  should  oblige  you  in  it,  to  my  soul's  destruction."  "Hold 

your  tongue,  or  I'll ";  I  listened  no  farther,  but  hastened  as  fast  as  I  could 

to  the  dingle.  My  adversary  had  just  begun  to  show  signs  of  animation;  the 
vulgar  woman  was  still  supporting  him,  and  occasionally  cast  glances  of 
anger  at  the  tall  girl  who  was  walking  slowly  up  and  down.  I  lost  no  time  in 
dashing  the  greater  part  of  the  water  into  the  Tinman's  face,  whereupon  he 
sneezed,  moved  his  hands,  and  presently  looked  round  him.  At  first  his  looks 
were  dull  and  heavy,  and  without  any  intelligence  at  all;  he  soon,  however, 
began  to  recollect  himself,  and  to  be  conscious  of  his  situation;  he  cast  a 
scowling  glance  at  me,  then  one  of  the  deepest  malignity  at  the  tall  girl,  who 
was  still  walking  about  without  taking  much  notice  of  what  was  going  for- 
ward. At  last  he  looked  at  his  right  hand,  which  had  evidently  suffered  from 
the  blow  against  the  tree,  and  a  half -stifled  curse  escaped  his  lips.  The  vulgar 
woman  now  said  something  to  him  in  a  low  tone,  whereupon  he  looked  at 
her  for  a  moment,  and  then  got  upon  his  legs.  Again  the  vulgar  woman  said 
something  to  him;  her  looks  were  furious,  and  she  appeared  to  be  urging 
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him  on  to  attempt  something.  I  observed  that  she  had  a  clasped  knife  in  her 
hand.  The  fellow  remained  standing  for  some  time  as  if  hesitating  what  to 
do;  at  last  he  looked  at  his  hand,  and,  shaking  his  head,  said  something  to 
the  woman  which  I  did  not  understand.  The  tall  girl,  however,  appeared  to 
overhear  him,  and,  probably  repeating  his  words,  said:  "No,  it  won't  do;  you 
are  right  there,  and  now  hear  what  I  have  to  say— let  bygones  be  bygones, 
and  let  us  all  shake  hands,  and  camp  here,  as  the  young  man  was  saying  just 
now."  The  man  looked  at  her,  and  then,  without  any  reply,  went  to  his 
horse,  which  was  lying  down  among  the  trees,  and  kicking  it  up,  led  it  to 
the  cart,  to  which  he  forthwith  began  to  harness  it.  The  other  cart  and  horse 
had  remained  standing  motionless  during  the  whole  affair  which  I  have  been 
recounting,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pass.  The  woman  now  took  the  horse  by 
the  head,  and  leading  it  with  the  cart  into  the  open  part  of  the  dingle  turned 
both  round,  and  then  led  them  back,  till  the  horse  and  cart  had  mounted  a 
little  way  up  the  ascent;  she  then  stood  still  and  appeared  to  be  expecting 
the  man.  During  this  proceeding  Belle  had  stood  looking  on  without  saying 
anything;  at  last,  perceiving  that  the  man  had  harnessed  his  horse  to  the 
other  cart,  and  that  both  he  and  the  woman  were  about  to  take  their  de- 
parture, she  said:  "You  are  not  going,  are  you?"  Receiving  no  answer,  she 
continued:  "I  tell  you  what,  both  of  you,  Black  John,  and  you  Moll,  his 
mort,  this  is  not  treating  me  over  civilly— however,  I  am  ready  to  put  up 
with  it,  and  to  go  with  you  if  you  like,  for  I  bear  no  malice.  I'm  sorry  for 
what  has  happened,  but  you  have  only  yourselves  to  thank  for  it.  Now,  shall 
I  go  with  you,  only  tell  me?"  The  man  made  no  manner  of  reply,  but 
flogged  his  horse.  The  woman,  however,  whose  passions  were  probably 
under  less  control,  replied,  with  a  screeching  tone:  "Stay  where  you  are,  you 
jade,  and  may  the  curse  of  Judas  cling  to  you— stay  with  the  bit  of  a  mullo 
whom  you  helped,  and  my  only  hope  is  that  he  may  gulley  you  before  he 

comes  to  be Have  you  with  us,  indeed!  after  what's  past,  no,  nor  nothing 

belonging  to  you.  Fetch  down  your  mailla  go-cart  and  live  here  with  your 
chabo."  She  then  whipped  on  the  horse,  and  ascended  the  pass,  followed  by 
the  man.  The  carts  were  light,  and  they  were  not  long  in  ascending  the 
winding  path.  I  followed  to  see  that  they  took  their  departure.  Arriving  at 
the  top,  I  found  near  the  entrance  a  small  donkey  cart,  which  I  concluded 
belonged  to  the  girl.  The  tinker  and  his  mort  were  already  at  some  distance; 
I  stood  looking  after  them  for  a  little  time,  then  taking  the  donkey  by  the 
reins  I  led  it  with  the  cart  to  the  bottom  of  the  dingle.  Arrived  there,  I 
found  Belle  seated  on  the  stone  by  the  fireplace.  Her  hair  was  all  dishevelled, 
and  she  was  in  tears. 

"They  were  bad  people,"  said  she,  "and  I  did  not  like  them,  but  they  were 
my  only  acquaintance  in  the  wide  world." 

In  the  evening  of  that  same  day  the  tall  girl  and  I  sat  at  tea  by  the  fire,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  dingle;  the  girl  on  a  small  stool,  and  myself,  as  usual,  upon 
my  stone. 

The  water  which  served  for  the  tea  had  been  taken  from  a  spring  of  pel- 
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lucid  water  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  I  had  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
discover,  though  it  was  well  known  to  my  companion,  and  to  the  wandering 
people  who  frequented  the  dingle. 

"This  tea  is  very  good,"  said  I,  "but  I  cannot  enjoy  it  as  much  as  if  I  were 
well:  I  feel  very  sadly." 

"How  else  should  you  feel,"  said  the  girl,  "after  fighting  with  the  Flaming 
Tinman?  All  I  wonder  at  is  that  you  can  feel  at  all!  As  for  the  tea,  it  ought 
to  be  good,  seeing  that  it  cost  me  ten  shillings  a  pound." 

"That's  a  great  deal  for  a  person  in  your  station  to  pay." 

"In  my  station!  I'd  have  you  to  know,  young  man— however,  I  haven't 
the  heart  to  quarrel  with  you,  you  look  so  ill;  and  after  all,  it  is  a  good  sum 
for  one  to  pay  who  travels  the  roads;  but  if  I  must  have  tea,  I  like  to  have 
the  best;  and  tea  I  must  have,  for  I  am  used  to  it,  though  I  can't  help  think- 
ing that  it  sometimes  fills  my  head  with  strange  fancies— what  some  folks 
call  vapours,  making  me  weep  and  cry." 

"Dear  me,"  said  I,  "I  should  never  have  thought  that  one  of  your  size  and 
fierceness  would  weep  and  cry!" 

"My  size  and  fierceness!  I  tell  you  what,  young  man,  you  are  not  over 
civil  this  evening;  but  you  are  ill,  as  I  said  before,  and  I  sha'n't  take  much 
notice  of  your  language,  at  least  for  the  present;  as  for  my  size,  I  am  not  so 
much  bigger  than  yourself;  and  as  for  being  fierce,  you  should  be  the  last 
one  to  fling  that  at  me.  It  is  well  for  you  that  I  can  be  fierce  sometimes.  If 
I  hadn't  taken  your  part  against  Blazing  Bosville,  you  wouldn't  be  now 
taking  tea  with  me." 

"It  is  true  that  you  struck  me  in  the  face  first;  but  we'll  let  that  pass.  So 
that  man's  name  is  Bosville;  what's  your  own?" 

"Isopel  Berners." 

"How  did  you  get  that  name?" 

"I  say,  young  man,  you  seem  fond  of  asking  questions!  will  you  have  an- 
other cup  of  tea?" 

"I  was  just  going  to  ask  for  another." 

"Well,  then,  here  it  is,  and  much  good  may  it  do  you;  as  for  my  name,  I 
got  it  from  my  mother." 

"Your  mother's  name,  then,  was  Isopel?" 

"Isopel  Berners." 

"But  had  you  never  a  father? " 

"Yes,  I  had  a  father,"  said  the  girl,  sighing,  "but  I  don't  bear  his  name." 

"Is  it  the  fashion,  then,  in  your  country  for  children  to  bear  their 
mother's  name?" 

"If  you  ask  such  questions,  young  man,  I  shall  be  angry  with  you.  I  have 
told  you  my  name,  and  whether  my  father's  or  mother's,  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  it." 

"It  is  a  noble  name." 

"There  you  are  right,  young  man.  The  chaplain  in  the  great  house  where 
I  was  born,  told  me  it  was  a  noble  name;  it  was  odd  enough,  he  said,  that  the 
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only  three  noble  names  in  the  country  were  to  be  found  in  the  great  house; 
mine  was  one;  the  other  two  were  Devereux  and  Bohun." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  the  great  house? " 

"The  workhouse." 

"Is  it  possible  that  you  were  born  there?" 

"Yes,  young  man;  and  as  you  now  speak  softly  and  kindly,  I  will  tell  you 
my  whole  tale.  My  father  was  an  officer  of  the  sea,  and  was  killed  at  sea  as 
he  was  coming  home  to  marry  my  mother,  Isopel  Berners.  He  had  been 
acquainted  with  her,  and  had  left  her;  but  after  a  few  months  he  wrote  her 
a  letter,  to  say  that  he  had  no  rest,  and  that  he  repented,  and  that  as  soon  as 
his  ship  came  to  port  he  would  do  her  all  the  reparation  in  his  power.  Well, 
young  man,  the  very  day  before  they  reached  port  they  met  the  enemy,  and 
there  was  a  fight,  and  my  father  was  killed,  after  he  had  struck  down  six  of 
the  enemy's  crew  on  their  own  deck;  for  my  father  was  a  big  man,  as  I 
have  heard,  and  knew  tolerably  well  how  to  use  his  hands.  And  when  my 
mother  heard  the  news,  she  became  half  distracted,  and  ran  away  into  the 
fields  and  forests,  totally  neglecting  her  business,  for  she  was  a  small  milliner; 
and  so  she  ran  demented  about  the  meads  and  forests  for  a  long  time,  now 
sitting  under  a  tree,  and  now  by  the  side  of  a  river— at  last  she  flung  herself 
into  some  water,  and  would  have  been  drowned,  had  not  some  one  been  at 
hand  and  rescued  her,  whereupon  she  was  conveyed  to  the  great  house,  lest 
she  should  attempt  to  do  herself  further  mischief,  for  she  had  neither  friends 
nor  parents— and  there  she  died  three  months  after,  having  first  brought  me 
into  the  world.  She  was  a  sweet,  pretty  creature,  I'm  told,  but  hardly  fit  for 
this  world,  being  neither  large,  nor  fierce,  nor  able  to  take  her  own  part.  So 
I  was  born  and  bred  in  the  great  house,  where  I  learnt  to  read  and  sew,  to 
fear  God,  and  to  take  my  own  part.  When  I  was  fourteen  I  was  put  out  to 
service  to  a  small  farmer  and  his  wife,  with  whom,  however,  I  did  not  stay 
long,  for  I  was  half  starved,  and  otherwise  ill-treated,  especially  by  my  mis- 
tress, who  one  day  attempting  to  knock  me  down  with  a  besom,  I  knocked 
her  down  with  my  fist,  and  went  back  to  the  great  house." 

"And  how  did  they  receive  you  in  the  great  house?" 

"Not  very  kindly,  young  man— on  the  contrary,  I  was  put  into  a  dark 
room,  where  I  was  kept  a  fortnight  on  bread  and  water;  I  did  not  much 
care,  however,  being  glad  to  have  got  back  to  the  great  house  at  any  rate, 
the  place  where  I  was  born,  and  where  my  poor  mother  died,  and  in  the 
great  house  I  continued  two  years  longer,  reading  and  sewing,  fearing  God, 
and  taking  my  own  part  when  necessary.  At  the  end  of  the  two  years  I  was 
again  put  out  to  service,  but  this  time  to  a  rich  farmer  and  his  wife,  with 
whom,  however,  I  did  not  live  long,  less  time,  I  believe,  than  with  the  poor 
ones,  being  obliged  to  leave  for " 

"Knocking  your  mistress  down? " 

"No,  young  man,  knocking  my  master  down,  who  conducted  himself 
improperly  towards  me.  This  time  I  did  not  go  back  to  the  great  house, 
having  a  misgiving  that  they  would  not  receive  me,  so  I  turned  my  back  to 
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the  great  house  where  I  was  born,  and  where  my  poor  mother  died,  and 
wandered  for  several  days,  I  know  not  whither,  supporting  myself  on  a  few 
halfpence  which  I  chanced  to  have  in  my  pocket.  It  happened  one  day,  as  I 
sat  under  a  hedge  crying,  having  spent  my  last  farthing,  that  a  comfortable- 
looking  elderly  woman  came  up  in  a  cart,  and  seeing  the  state  in  which  I 
was,  she  stopped  and  asked  what  was  the  matter  with  me;  I  told  her  some 
part  of  my  story,  whereupon  she  said:  'Cheer  up,  my  dear,  if  you  like  you 
shall  go  with  me,  and  wait  upon  me.'  Of  course  I  wanted  little  persuasion, 
so  I  got  into  the  cart  and  went  with  her.  She  took  me  to  London  and 
various  other  places,  and  I  soon  found  that  she  was  a  travelling  woman,  who 
went  about  the  country  with  silks  and  linen.  I  was  of  great  use  to  her,  more 
especially  in  those  places  where  we  met  evil  company.  Once,  as  we  were 
coming  from  Dover,  we  were  met  by  two  sailors,  who  stopped  our  cart,  and 
would  have  robbed  and  stripped  us.  'Let  me  get  down,'  said  I;  so  I  got  down, 
and  fought  with  them  both,  till  they  turned  round  and  ran  away.  Two  years 
I  lived  with  the  old  gentlewoman  who  was  very  kind  to  me,  almost  as  kind 
as  a  mother;  at  last  she  fell  sick  at  a  place  in  Lincolnshire,  and  after  a  few 
days  died,  leaving  me  her  cart  and  stock  in  trade,  praying  me  only  to  see 
her  decently  buried,  which  I  did,  giving  her  a  funeral  fit  for  a  gentlewoman. 
After  which  I  travelled  the  country  melancholy  enough  for  want  of  com- 
pany, but  so  far  fortunate,  that  I  could  take  my  own  part  when  anybody  was 
uncivil  to  me.  At  last,  passing  through  the  valley  of  Todmorden,  I  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Blazing  Bosville  and  his  wife,  with  whom  I  occasionally 
took  journeys  for  company's  sake,  for  it  is  melancholy  to  travel  about  alone, 
even  when  one  can  take  one's  own  part.  I  soon  found  they  were  evil  people; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  they  treated  me  civilly,  and  I  sometimes  lent  them  a 
little  money,  so  that  we  got  on  tolerably  well  together.  He  and  I,  it  is  true, 
had  once  a  dispute,  and  nearly  came  to  blows,  for  once,  when  we  were  alone, 
he  wanted  me  to  marry  him,  promising  if  I  would,  to  turn  off  Grey  Moll, 
or  if  I  liked  it  better,  to  make  her  wait  upon  me  as  a  maid-servant;  I  never 
liked  him  much,  but  from  that  hour  less  than  ever.  Of  the  two,  I  believe 
Grey  Moll  to  be  the  best,  for  she  is  at  any  rate  true  and  faithful  to  him,  and 
I  like  truth  and  constancy,  don't  you,  young  man?" 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "they  are  very  nice  things.  I  feel  very  strangely." 

"How  do  you  feel,  young  man?" 

"Very  much  afraid." 

"Afraid,  at  what?  At  the  Flaming  Tinman?  Don't  be  afraid  of  him.  He 
won't  come  back,  and  if  he  did,  he  shouldn't  touch  you  in  this  state.  I'd 
fight  him  for  you,  but  he  won't  come  back,  so  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  him." 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  the  Flaming  Tinman." 

"What,  then,  are  you  afraid  of?" 

"The  evil  one." 

"The  evil  one!"  said  the  girl,  "where  is  he?" 

"Coming  upon  me." 

"Never  heed,"  said  the  girl,  "I'll  stand  by  you." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 


The  kitchen  of  the  public-house  was  a  large  one,  and  many  people  were 
drinking  in  it;  there  was  a  confused  hubbub  of  voices. 

I  sat  down  on  a  bench  behind  a  deal  table,  of  which  there  were  three  or 
four  in  the  kitchen;  presently  a  bulky  man,  in  a  green  coat,  of  the  New- 
market cut,  and  without  a  hat,  entered,  and  observing  me,  came  up,  and  in 
rather  a  gruff  tone  cried:  "Want  anything,  young  fellow?" 

"Bring  me  a  jug  of  ale,"  said  I,  "if  you  are  the  master,  as  I  suppose  you 
are,  by  that  same  coat  of  yours,  and  your  having  no  hat  on  your  head." 

"Don't  be  saucy,  young  fellow,"  said  the  landlord,  for  such  he  was,  "don't 

be  saucy,  or "  Whatever  he  intended  to  say,  he  left  unsaid,  for  fixing  his 

eyes  upon  one  of  my  hands,  which  I  had  placed  by  chance  upon  the  table, 
he  became  suddenly  still. 

This  was  my  left  hand,  which  was  raw  and  swollen,  from  the  blows  dealt 
on  a  certain  hard  skull  in  a  recent  combat.  "What  do  you  mean  by  staring 
at  my  hand  so?"  said  I,  withdrawing  it  from  the  table. 

"No  offence,  young  man,  no  offence,"  said  the  landlord,  in  a  quite  altered 

tone;  "but  the  sight  of  your  hand "  Then  observing  that  our  conversation 

began  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  guests  in  the  kitchen,  he  interrupted  him- 
self, saying  in  an  undertone:  "But  mum's  the  word  for  the  present,  I  will  go 
and  fetch  the  ale." 

In  about  a  minute  he  returned,  with  a  jug  of  ale  foaming  high.  "Here's 
your  health,"  said  he,  blowing  off  the  foam,  and  drinking;  but  perceiving 
that  I  looked  rather  dissatisfied,  he  murmured:  "All's  right,  I  glory  in  you; 
but  mum's  the  word."  Then  placing  the  jug  on  the  table,  he  gave  me  a 
confidential  nod,  and  swaggered  out  of  the  room. 

What  can  the  silly,  impertinent  fellow  mean,  thought  I,  but  the  ale  was 
now  before  me,  and  I  hastened  to  drink,  for  my  weakness  was  great,  and 
my  mind  was  full  of  dark  thoughts,  the  remains  of  the  indescribable  horror 
of  the  preceding  night.  It  may  kill  me,  thought  I,  as  I  drank  deep,  but  who 
cares,  anything  is  better  than  what  I  have  suffered.  I  drank  deep,  and  then 
leaned  back  against  the  wall;  it  appeared  as  if  a  vapour  was  stealing  up  into 
my  brain,'  gentle  and  benign,  soothing  and  stilling  the  horror  and  the  fear; 
higher  and  higher  it  mounted,  and  I  felt  nearly  overcome;  but  the  sensation 
was  delicious,  compared  with  that  I  had  lately  experienced,  and  now  I  felt 
myself  nodding;  and  bending  down  I  laid  my  head  on  the  table  on  my  folded 
hands. 

And  in  that  attitude  I  remained  some  time,  perfectly  unconscious.  At 
length,  by  degrees,  perception  returned,  and  I  lifted  up  my  head.  I  felt 
somewhat  dizzy  and  bewildered,  but  the  dark  shadow  had  withdrawn  itself 
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from  me.  And  now,  once  more,  I  drank  of  the  jug;  this  second  draught  did 
not  produce  an  overpowering  effect  upon  me— it  revived  and  strengthened 
me.  I  felt  a  new  man. 

I  looked  around  me:  the  kitchen  had  been  deserted  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  guests;  besides  myself,  only  four  remained;  these  were  seated  at  the 
farther  end.  One  was  haranguing  fiercely  and  eagerly;  he  was  abusing  Eng- 
land, and  praising  America.  At  last  he  exclaimed:  "So  when  I  gets  to  New 
York,  I  will  toss  up  my  hat,  and  damn  the  King." 

That  man  must  be  a  Radical,  thought  I. 

The  individual  whom  I  supposed  to  be  a  Radical,  after  a  short  pause,  again 
uplifted  his  voice:  he  was  rather  a  strong-built  fellow  of  about  thirty,  with 
an  ill-favoured  countenance,  a  white  hat  on  his  head,  a  snuff-coloured  coat 
on  his  back,  and,  when  he  was  not  speaking,  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  "Who 
would  live  in  such  a  country  as  England?"  he  shouted. 

"There  is  no  country  like  America,"  said  his  nearest  neighbour,  a  man 
also  in  a  white  hat,  and  of  a  very  ill-favoured  countenance,  "there  is  no 
country  like  America,"  said  he,  withdrawing  a  pipe  from  his  mouth;  "I 
think  I  shall"— and  here  he  took  a  draught  from  a  jug,  the  contents  of  which 
he  appeared  to  have  in  common  with  the  other— "go  to  America  one  of 
these  days  myself." 

"Poor  old  England  is  not  such  a  bad  country,  after  all,"  said  a  third,  a 
simple-looking  man  in  a  labouring  dress,  who  sat  smoking  a  pipe  without 
anything  before  him.  "If  there  was  but  a  little  more  work  to  be  got,  I  should 
have  nothing  to  say  against  her.  I  hope,  however " 

"You  hope,  who  cares  what  you  hope?"  interrupted  the  first,  in  a  savage 
tone;  "you  are  one  of  those  sneaking  hounds  who  are  satisfied  with  dog's 
wages,  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  kick.  Work,  indeed!  who,  with  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  would  work  for  a  country  where  there  is  neither  liberty  of  speech, 
nor  of  action?  a  land  full  of  beggarly  aristocracy,  hungry  borough-mongers, 

insolent  parsons,  and  'their wives  and  daughters,'  as  William  Cobbett  says, 

in  his  Register." 

"Ah,  the  Church  of  England  has  been  a  source  of  incalculable  mischief  to 
these  realms,"  said  another. 

"You  are  quite  right,"  said  the  first,  alluding  to  what  this  last  had  said, 
"the  Church  of  England  has  done  incalculable  mischief  here.  I  value  no 
religion  three  halfpence,  for  I  believe  in  none;  but  the  one  that  I  hate  most 
is  the  Church  of  England;  so  when  I  get  to  New  York,  after  I  have  shown 

the  fine  fellows  on  the  quay  a  spice  of  me,  by the  King,  I'll  toss  up  my  hat 

again,  and the  Church  of  England  too." 

"And  suppose  the  people  of  New  York  should  clap  you  in  the  stocks?" 
said  I. 

The  Radical  and  his  companion  stared  at  me  ferociously;  the  simple-look- 
ing man  in  the  labouring  dress  laughed. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at,  you  fool?"  said  the  Radical,  turning  and 
looking  at  the  other,  who  appeared  to  be  afraid  of  him,  "hold  your  noise; 
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and  a  pretty  fellow,  you,"  said  he,  looking  at  me,  "to  come  here,  and  speak 
against  the  great  American  nation." 

"I  speak  against  the  great  American  nation?"  said  I,  "I  rather  paid  them 
a  compliment." 

"By  supposing  they  would  put  me  in  the  stocks.  Well,  I  call  it  abusing 
them,  to  suppose  they  would  do  any  such  thing— stocks,  indeed!— there  are 
no  stocks  in  all  the  land.  Put  me  in  the  stocks?  why,  the  President  will  come 
down  to  the  quay,  and  ask  me  to  dinner,  as  soon  as  he  hears  what  I  have  said 
about  the  King  and  the  Church." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  .1,  "if  you  got  to  America,  you  will  say  of  the 
President  and  country  what  now  you  say  of  the  King  and  Church,  and  cry 
out  for  somebody  to  send  you  back  to  England." 

The  Radical  dashed  his  pipe  to  pieces  against  the  table.  "I  tell  you  what, 
young  fellow,  you  are  a  spy  of  the  aristocracy,  sent  here  to  kick  up  a 
disturbance." 

"Kicking  up  a  disturbance,"  said  I,  "is  rather  inconsistent  with  the  office 
of  spy.  If  I  were  a  spy,  I  should  hold  my  head  down,  and  say  nothing." 

"Well,  if  you  ar'n  t  sent  to  spy,  you  are  sent  to  bully,  to  prevent  people 
speaking,  and  to  run  down  the  great  American  nation;  but  you  sha'n't  bully 
me.  I  say  down  with  the  aristocracy,  the  beggarly  aristocracy.  Come,  what 
have  you  to  say  to  that?" 

"Nothing,"  said  I. 

"Nothing!"  repeated  the  Radical. 

"No,"  said  I,  "down  with  them  as  soon  as  you  can." 

"As  soon  as  I  can!  I  wish  I  could.  But  I  can  down  with  a  bully  of  theirs. 
Come,  will  you  fight  for  them?" 

"No,"  said  I. 

"You  won't?" 

"No,"  said  I;  "though  from  what  I  have  seen  of  them  I  should  say  they 
are  tolerably  able  to  fight  for  themselves." 

"You  won't  fight  for  them,"  said  the  Radical,  triumphantly;  "I  thought 
so;  all  bullies,  especially  those  of  the  aristocracy,  are  cowards.  Here,  land- 
lord," said  he,  raising  his  voice,  and  striking  against  the  table  with  the  jug, 
"some  more  ale— he  won't  fight  for  his  friends." 

"A  white  feather,"  said  his  companion. 

"Landlord,  landlord,"  shouted  the  Radical,  striking  the  table  with  the  jug 
louder  than  before.  "Who  called?"  said  the  landlord,  coming  in  at  last. 
"Fill  this  jug  again,"  said  the  other,  "and  be  quick  about  it." 

"I  don't  care  for  the  young  fellow,"  said  the  man  in  the  snuff-coloured 
coat. 

"I  know  you  don't,"  said  the  other,  "so  get  up,  and  serve  him  out." 

"I  could  serve  out  three  like  him,"  said  the  man  in  the  snuff-coloured  coat. 

"So  much  the  better  for  you,"  said  the  other,  "the  present  work  will  be 
all  the  easier  for  you,  get  up,  and  serve  him  out  at  once." 

The  man  in  the  snuff-coloured  coat  did  not  stir. 
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"Who  shows  the  white  feather  now?"  said  the  simple-looking  man. 

"Come,  Hunter,"  said  the  other,  "get  up,  and  fight  against  the  Church  of 
England." 

"I  have  no  particular  quarrel  against  the  Church  of  England,"  said  the 
man  in  the  snuff-coloured  coat,  "my  quarrel  is  with  the  aristocracy.  How- 
ever," he  continued  suddenly,  "I  won't  slink  from  the  matter  either;  it  shall 
never  be  said  by  the  fine  fellows  on  the  quay  of  New  York,  that  I  wouldn't 
fight  against  the  Church  of  England.  So  down  with  the  beggarly  aristocracy, 
the  Church,  and  the  Pope,  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  of  Eldon,  and  may  the 
Pope  fall  first,  and  the  others  upon  him." 

Thereupon,  dashing  his  hat  on  the  table,  he  placed  himself  in  an  attitude 
of  offence,  and  rushed  forward.  He  was,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  powerful 
fellow,  and  might  have  proved  a  dangerous  antagonist,  more  especially  to 
myself,  who,  after  my  recent  encounter  with  the  Flaming  Tinman,  and  my 
wrestlings  with  the  evil  one,  was  in  anything  but  fighting  order.  Any  colli- 
sion, however,  was  prevented  by  the  landlord,  who,  suddenly  appearing, 
thrust  himself  between  us.  "There  shall  be  no  fighting  here,"  said  he,  "no 
one  shall  fight  in  this  house,  except  it  be  with  myself;  so  if  you  two  have 
anything  to  say  to  each  other,  you  had  better  go  into  the  field  behind  the 
house.  But,  you  fool,"  said  he,  pushing  Hunter  violently  on  the  breast,  "do 
you  know  whom  you  are  going  to  tackle  with?  this  is  the  young  chap  that 
beat  Blazing  Bosville,  only  as  late  as  yesterday,  in  Mumpers'  Dingle.  Grey 
Moll  told  me  all  about  it  last  night,  when  she  came  for  some  brandy  for  her 
husband,  who,  she  said,  had  been  half  killed;  and  she  described  the  young 
man  to  me  so  closely,  that  I  knew  him  at  once,  that  is,  as  soon  as  I  saw  how 
his  left  hand  was  bruised,  for  she  told  me  he  was  a  left-hand  hitter.  Ar'n't  it 
all  true,  young  man?  Ar'n't  you  he  that  beat  Flaming  Bosville  in  Mumpers' 
Dingle?"  "I  never  beat  Flaming  Bosville,"  said  I,  "he  beat  himself.  Had  he  not 
struck  his  hand  against  a  tree,  I  shouldn't  be  here  at  the  present  moment." 
"Here!  here!"  said  the  landlord,  "now  that's  just  as  it  should  be;  I  like  a 
modest  man,  for,  as  the  parson  says,  nothing  sits  better  upon  a  young  man 
than  modesty.  I  remember,  when  I  was  young,  fighting  with  Tom  of  Hop- 
ton,  the  best  man  that  ever  pulled  off  coat  in  England.  I  remember,  too,  that 
I  won  the  battle;  for  I  happened  to  hit  Tom  of  Hopton,  in  the  mark,  as  he 
was  coming  in,  so  that  he  lost  his  wind,  and  falling  squelch  on  the  ground, 
do  ye  see,  he  lost  the  battle,  though  I  am  free  to  confess  that  he  was  a  better 
man  than  myself;  indeed,  the  best  man  that  ever  fought  in  England;  yet  still 
I  won  the  battle,  as  every  customer  of  mine,  and  everybody  within  twelve 
miles  round,  has  heard  over  and  over  again.  Now,  Mr.  Hunter,  I  have  one 
thing  to  say,  if  you  choose  to  go  into  the  field  behind  the  house,  and  fight 
the  young  man,  you  can.  I'll  back  him  for  ten  pounds;  but  no  fighting  in 
my  kitchen!— because  why?  I  keeps  a  decent  kind  of  an  establishment." 

"I  have  no  wish  to  fight  the  young  man,"  said  Hunter;  "more  especially 
as  he  has  nothing  to  say  for  the  aristocracy.  If  he  chose  to  fight  for  them, 
indeed— but  he  won't,  I  know;  for  I  see  he's  a  decent,  respectable  young  man; 
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and,  after  all,  fighting  is  a  blackguard  way  of  settling  a  dispute;  so  I  have  no 
wish  to  fight;  however,  there  is  one  thing  I'll  do,"  said  he,  uplifting  his  fist, 
"I'll  fight  this  fellow  in  black  here  for  half  a  crown,  or  for  nothing,  if  he 
pleases;  it  was  he  that  got  up  the  last  dispute  between  me  and  the  young  man, 
with  his  Pope  and  his  nonsense;  so  I  will  fight  him  for  anything  he  pleases, 
and  perhaps  the  young  man  will  be  my  second;  whilst  you — " 

"Come,  Doctor,"  said  the  landlord,  "or  whatsoever  you  be,  will  you  go 
into  the  field  with  Hunter?  I'll  second  you,  only  you  must  back  yourself.  I'll 
lay  five  pounds  on  Hunter,  if  you  are  inclined  to  back  yourself;  and  will 
help  you  to  win  it  as  far,  do  you  see,  as  a  second  can;  because  why?  I  al- 
ways likes  to  do  the  fair  thing." 

"Oh!  I  have  no  wish  to  fight,"  said  the  man  in  black  hastily,  "fighting  is 
not  my  trade.  If  I  have  given  any  offence,  I  beg  anybody's  pardon." 

"Landlord,"  said  I,  "what  have  I  to  pay?" 

"Nothing  at  all,"  said  the  landlord;  "glad  to  see  you.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  you  have  been  at  my  house,  and  I  never  charge  new  customers,  at  least 
customers  such  as  you,  anything  for  the  first  draught.  You'll  come  again,  I 
dare  say;  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you.  I  won't  take  it,"  said  he,  as  I  put 
sixpence  on  the  table;  "I  won't  take  it." 

"Yes,  you  shall,"  said  I;  "but  not  in  payment  for  anything  I  have  had  my- 
self: it  shall  serve  to  pay  for  a  jug  of  ale  for  that  gentleman,"  said  I,  pointing 
to  the  simple-looking  individual;  "he  is  smoking  a  poor  pipe.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  a  pipe  is  a  bad  thing;  but  a  pipe  without  ale,  do  you  see — " 

"Bravo!"  said  the  landlord,  "that's  just  the  conduct  I  like." 

"Bravo!"  said  Hunter.  "I  shall  be  happy  to  drink  with  the  young  man 
whenever  I  meet  him  at  New  York,  where,  do  you  see,  things  are  better 
managed  than  here." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 


The  public-house  where  the  scenes  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  in 
the  preceding  chapters  took  place,  was  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles 
from  the  dingle.  The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west  by  the  time  I  returned  to 
the  latter  spot.  I  found  Belle  seated  by  a  fire,  over  which  her  kettle  was  sus- 
pended. .During  my  absence  she  had  prepared  herself  a  kind  of  tent,  consist- 
ing of  large  hoops  covered  over  with  tarpaulin,  quite  impenetrable  to  rain, 
however  violent.  "I  am  glad  you  are  returned,"  said  she,  as  soon  as  she 
perceived  me;  "I  began  to  be  anxious  about  you.  Did  you  take  my  advice?" 

"Yes,"  said  I;  "I  went  to  the  public-house  and  drank  ale  as  you  advised  me; 
it  cheered,  strengthened,  and  drove  away  the  horror  from  my  mind— I  am 
much  beholden  to  you." 

"I  knew  it  would  do  you  good,"  said  Belle;  "I  remembered  that  when  the 
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poor  women  in  the  great  house  were  afflicted  with  hysterics  and  fearful 
imaginings,  the  surgeon,  who  was  a  good,  kind  man,  used  to  say:  'Ale,  give 
them  ale,  and  let  it  be  strong.'  " 

"He  was  no  advocate  for  tea,  then?"  said  I. 

"He  had  no  objection  to  tea;  but  he  used  to  say,  'Everything  in  its  season.' 
Shall  we  take  ours  now— I  have  waited  for  you." 

"I  have  no  objection,"  said  I;  "I  feel  rather  heated,  and  at  present  should 
prefer  tea  to  ale— 'Everything  in  its  season,'  as  the  surgeon  said." 

Thereupon  Belle  prepared  tea,  and,  as  we  were  taking  it,  she  said:  "What 
did  you  see  and  hear  at  the  public-house?" 

"Really,"  said  I,  "you  appear  to  have  your  full  portion  of  curiosity;  what 
matters  it  to  you  what  I  saw  and  heard  at  the  public-house?" 

"It  matters  very  little  to  me,"  said  Belle;  "I  merely  inquired  of  you,  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  conversation— you  were  silent,  and  it  is  uncomfortable  for 
two  people  to  sit  together  without  opening  their  lips— at  least  I  think  so." 

"One  only  feels  uncomfortable,"  said  I,  "in  being  silent,  when  one  happens 
to  be  thinking  of  the  individual  with  whom  one  is  in  company.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  was  not  thinking  of  my  companion,  but  of  certain  company 
with  whom  I  had  been  at  the  public-house." 

"Really,  young  man,"  said  Belle,  "you  are  not  over  complimentary;  but 

who  may  this  wonderful  company  have  been— some  young ?"  and  here 

Belle  stopped. 

"No,"  said  I,  "there  was  no  young  person— if  person  you  were  going  to 
say.  There  was  a  big  portly  landlord,  whom  I  dare  say  you  have  seen;  a 
noisy  savage  Radical,  who  wanted  at  first  to  fasten  upon  me  a  quarrel  about 
America,  but  who  subsequently  drew  in  his  horns." 

"Was  there  no  one  else?"  said  Belle. 

"You  are  mighty  curious,"  said  I.  "No,  none  else,  except  a  poor,  simple 
mechanic,  and  some  common  company,  who  soon  went  away." 

Belle  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  appeared  to  be  lost  in  thought 
—"America?"  said  she,  musingly— "America? " 

"What  of  America?"  said  I. 

"I  have  heard  that  it  is  a  mighty  country." 

"I  dare  say  it  is,"  said  I;  "I  have  heard  my  father  say  that  the  Americans 
are  first-rate  marksmen." 

"I  heard  nothing  about  that,"  said  Belle;  "what  I  heard  was,  that  it  is  a 
great  and  goodly  land,  where  people  can  walk  about  without  jostling,  and 
where  the  industrious  can  always  find  bread;  I  have  frequently  thought  of 
going  thither." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "the  Radical  in  the  public-house  will  perhaps  be  glad  of 
your  company  thither;  he  is  as  great  an  admirer  of  America  as  yourself, 
though  I  believe  on  different  grounds." 

"I  shall  go  by  myself,"  said  Belle,  "unless— unless  that  should  happen  which 
is  not  likely— I  am  not  fond  of  Radicals  no  more  than  I  am  of  scoffers  and 
mockers." 
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"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  am  a  scoffer  and  mocker?" 

"I  don't  wish  to  say  you  are,"  said  Belle;  "but  some  of  your  words  sound 
strangely  like  scoffing  and  mocking.  I  have  now  one  thing  to  beg,  which  is, 
if  you  have  anything  to  say  against  America,  you  would  speak  it  out 
boldly." 

"What  should  I  have  to  say  against  America?  I  never  was  there." 

"Many  people  speak  against  America  who  never  were  there." 

"Many  people  speak  in  praise  of  America  who  never  were  there;  but  with 
respect  to  myself,  I  have  not  spoken  for  or  against  America." 

"If  you  like  America  you  would  speak  in  its  praise." 

"By  the  same  rule,  if  I  disliked  America  I  should  speak  against  it." 

"I  can't  speak  with  you,"  said  Belle;  "but  I  see  you  dislike  the  country." 

"The  country!" 

"Well,  the  people— don't  you?" 

"I  do." 

"Why  do  you  dislike  them?" 

"Why,  I  have  heard  my  father  say  that  the  American  marksmen,  led  on 
by  a  chap  of  the  name  of  Washington,  sent  the  English  to  the  right-about  in 
double-quick  time." 

"And  that  is  your  reason  for  disliking  the  Americans?" 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "that  is  my  reason  for  disliking  them." 

"Will  you  take  another  cup  of  tea?"  said  Belle. 

I  took  another  cup;  we  were  again  silent.  "It  is  rather  uncomfortable,"  said 
I,  at  last,  "for  people  to  sit  together  without  having  anything  to  say." 

"Were  you  thinking  of  your  company?"  said  Belle. 

"What  company?"  said  I. 

"The  present  company." 

"The  present  company!  oh,  ah!— I  remember  that  I  said  one  only  feels 
uncomfortable  in  being  silent  with  a  companion,  when  one  happens  to  be 
thinking  of  the  companion.  Well,  I  had  been  thinking  of  you  the  last  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  had  just  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  to  prevent  us  both 
feeling  occasionally  uncomfortable  towards  each  other,  having  nothing  to 
say,  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  a  standing  subject,  on  which  to  employ  our 
tongues.  Belle,  I  have  determined  to  give  you  lessons  in  Armenian." 

"What  is  Armenian?  " 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  Ararat?" 

"Yes,  that  was  the  place  where  the  ark  rested;  I  have  heard  the  chaplain 
in  the  great  house  talk  of  it;  besides,  I  have  read  of  it  in  the  Bible." 

"Well,  Armenian  is  the  speech  of  people  of  that  place,  and  I  should  like 
to  teach  it  you." 

"To  prevent " 

"Ay,  ay,  to  prevent  our  occasionally  feeling  uncomfortable  together.  Your 
acquiring  it  besides  might  prove  of  ulterior  advantage  to  us  both;  for  ex- 
ample, suppose  you  and  I  were  in  promiscuous  company,  at  Court,  for  ex- 
ample, and  you  had  something  to  communicate  to  me  which  you  did  not 
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wish  any  one  else  to  be  acquainted  with,  how  safely  you  might  communicate 
it  to  me  in  Armenian." 

"Would  not  the  language  of  the  roads  do  as  well?"  said  Belle. 

"In  some  places  it  would,"  said  I,  "but  not  at  Court,  owing  to  its  resem- 
blance to  thieves'  slang.  There  is  Hebrew,  again,  which  I  was  thinking  of 
teaching  you,  till  the  idea  of  being  presented  at  Court  made  me  abandon  it, 
from  the  probability  of  our  being  understood,  in  the  event  of  our  speaking 
it,  by  at  least  half  a  dozen  people  in  our  vicinity.  There  is  Latin,  it  is  true, 
or  Greek,  which  we  might  speak  aloud  at  Court  with  perfect  confidence  of 
safety,  but  upon  the  whole  I  should  prefer  teaching  you  Armenian,  not  be- 
cause it  would  be  a  safer  language  to  hold  communication  with  at  Court,  but 
because,  not  being  very  well  grounded  in  it  myself,  I  am  apprehensive  that 
its  words  and  forms  may  escape  from  my  recollection,  unless  I  have  some- 
times occasion  to  call  them  forth." 

"I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  part  company  before  I  have  learnt  it,"  said 
Belle;  "in  the  meantime,  if  I  wish  to  say  anything  to  you  in  private,  some- 
body being  by,  shall  I  speak  in  the  language  of  the  roads? " 

"If  no  roadster  is  nigh,  you  may,"  said  I,  "and  I  will  do  my  best  to  under- 
stand you.  Belle,  I  will  now  give  you  a  lesson  in  Armenian." 

"I  suppose  you  mean  no  harm,"  said  Belle. 

"Not  in  the  least;  I  merely  propose  the  thing  to  prevent  our  occasionally 
feeling  uncomfortable  together.  Let  us  begin." 

"Stop  till  I  have  removed  the  tea-things,"  said  Belle;  and,  getting  up,  she 
removed  them  to  her  own  encampment. 

"I  am  ready,"  said  Belle,  returning,  and  taking  her  former  seat,  "to  join 
with  you  in  anything  which  will  serve  to  pass  away  the  time  agreeably, 
provided  there  is  no  harm  in  it." 

"Belle,"  said  I,  "I  have  determined  to  commence  the  course  of  Armenian 
lessons  by  teaching  you  the  numerals;  but,  before  I  do  that,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  tell  you  that  the  Armenian  language  is  called  Haik." 

"I  am  sure  that  word  will  hang  upon  my  memory,"  said  Belle. 

"Why  hang  upon  it?" 

"Because  the  old  woman  in  the  great  house  used  to  call  so  the  chimney- 
hook,  on  which  they  hung  the  kettle;  in  like  manner,  on  the  hake  of  my 
memory  I  will  hang  your  hake." 

"Good!"  said  I,  "you  will  make  an  apt  scholar;  but,  mind,  that  I  did  not 
say  hake,  but  haik;  the  words  are,  however,  very  much  alike;  and,  as  you 
observe,  upon  your  hake  you  may  hang  my  haik.  We  will  now  proceed  to 
the  numerals." 

"What  are  numerals? "  said  Belle. 

"Numbers.  I  will  say  the  Haikan  numbers  up  to  ten.  There,  have  you 
heard  them?"— "Yes."  "Well,  try  and  repeat  them." 

"I  only  remember  number  one,"  said  Belle,  "and  that  because  it  is  me" 

"I  will  repeat  them  again,"  said  I,  "and  pay  greater  attention.  Now,  try 
again." 
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"Me,  jergo,  earache." 

"I  neither  said  jergo  nor  earache.  I  said  yergou  and  yerek.  Belle,  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  have  some  difficulty  with  you  as  a  scholar." 

Time  passed  on,  and  Belle  and  I  lived  in  the  dingle;  when  I  say  lived,  the 
reader  must  not  imagine  that  we  were  always  there.  She  went  out  upon  her 
pursuits,  and  I  went  out  where  inclination  led  me;  but  my  excursions  were 
very  short  ones,  and  hers  occasionally  occupied  whole  days  and  nights.  If  I 
am  asked  how  we  passed  the  time  when  we  were  together  in  the  dingle,  I 
would  answer  that  we  passed  the  time  very  tolerably,  all  things  considered; 
we  conversed  together,  and  when  tired  of  conversing  I  would  sometimes 
give  Belle  a  lesson  in  Armenian;  her  progress  was  not  particularly  brilliant, 
but  upon  the  whole  satisfactory;  in  about  a  fortnight  she  had  hung  up  ioo 
Haikan  numerals  upon  the  hake  of  her  memory.  I  found  her  conversation 
highly  entertaining;  she  had  seen  much  of  England  and  Wales,  and  had  been 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  who  travelled  the 
roads  at  that  period;  and  let  me  be  permitted  to  say  that  many  remarkable 
characters  have  travelled  the  roads  of  England,  of  whom  fame  has  never  said 
a  word.  I  loved  to  hear  her  anecdotes  of  these  people;  some  of  whom  I 
found  had  occasionally  attempted  to  lay  violent  hands  either  upon  her  per- 
son or  effects,  and  had  invariably  been  humbled  by  her  without  the  assistance 
of  either  justice  or  constable.  I  could  clearly  see,  however,  that  she  was 
rather  tired  of  England,  and  wished  for  a  change  of  scene;  she  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  talking  of  America,  to  which  country  her  aspirations 
chiefly  tended.  She  had  heard  much  of  America,  which  had  excited  her 
imagination;  for  at  that  time  America  was  much  talked  of,  on  roads  and 
in  homesteads,  at  least  so  said  Belle,  who  had  good  opportunities  of  knowing, 
and  most  people  allowed  that  it  was  a  good  country  for  adventurous  English. 
The  people  who  chiefly  spoke  against  it,  as  she  informed  me,  were  soldiers 
disbanded  upon  pensions,  the  sextons  of  village  churches,  and  excisemen. 
Belle  had  a  craving  desire  to  visit  that  country,  and  to  wander  with  cart  and 
little  animal  amongst  its  forests;  when  I  would  occasionally  object,  that  she 
would  be  exposed  to  danger  from  strange  and  perverse  customers,  she  said 
that  she  had  not  wandered  the  roads  of  England  so  long  and  alone,  to  be 
afraid  of  anything  which  might  befall  in  America;  and  that  she  hoped,  with 
God's  favour,  to  be  able  to  take  her  own  part,  and  to  give  to  perverse 
customers  as  good  as  they  might  bring.  She  had  a  dauntless  heart,  that  same 
Belle.  Such  was  the  staple  of  Belle's  conversation.  As  for  mine,  I  would  en- 
deavour to  entertain  her  with  strange  dreams  of  adventure,  in  which  I 
figured  in  opaque  forests,  strangling  wild  beasts,  or  discovering  and  plunder- 
ing the  hordes  of  dragons;  and  sometimes  I  would  narrate  to  her  other 
things  far  more  genuine— how  I  had  tamed  savage  mares,  wrestled  with  Satan, 
and  had  dealings  with  ferocious  publishers.  Belle  had  a  kind  heart,  and  would 
weep  at  the  accounts  I  gave  her  of  my  early  wrestlings  with  the  dark  mon- 
arch. She  would  sigh,  too,  as  I  recounted  the  many  slights  and  degradations 
I  had  received  at  the  hands  of  ferocious  publishers;  but  she  had  the  curiosity 
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of  a  woman;  and  once,  when  I  talked  to  her  of  the  triumphs  which  I  had 
achieved  over  unbroken  mares,  she  lifted  up  her  head  and  questioned  me  as 
to  the  secret  of  the  virtue  which  I  possessed  over  the  aforesaid  animals; 
whereupon  I  sternly  reprimanded,  and  forthwith  commanded  her  to  repeat 
the  Armenian  numerals;  and,  on  her  demurring,  I  made  use  of  words,  to 
escape  which  she  was  glad  to  comply,  saying  the  Armenian  numerals  from 
one  to  a  hundred,  which  numerals,  as  a  punishment  for  her  curiosity,  I  made 
her  repeat  three  times,  loading  her  with  the  bitterest  reproaches  whenever 
she  committed  the  slightest  error,  either  in  accent  or  pronunciation,  which 
reproaches  she  appeared  to  bear  with  the  greatest  patience.  And  now  I  have 
given  a  very  fair  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Isopel  Berners  and  myself 
passed  our  time  in  the  dingle. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 


Amongst  other  excursions,  I  went  several  times  to  the  public-house,  to 
which  I  introduced  the  reader  in  a  former  chapter.  I  had  experienced  such 
beneficial  effects  from  the  ale  I  had  drunk  on  that  occasion,  that  I  wished  to 
put  its  virtue  to  a  frequent  test;  nor  did  the  ale  on  subsequent  trials  belie  the 
good  opinion  which  I  had  at  first  formed  of  it.  After  each  visit  which  I  made 
to  the  public-house,  I  found  my  frame  stronger,  and  my  mind  more  cheerful 
than  they  had  previously  been.  The  landlord  appeared  at  all  times  glad  to 
see  me,  and  insisted  that  I  should  sit  within  the  bar,  where,  leaving  his  other 
guests  to  be  attended  to  by  a  niece  of  his  who  officiated  as  his  housekeeper,  he 
would  sit  beside  me  and  talk  of  matters  concerning  "the  ring,"  indulging 
himself  with  a  cigar  and  a  glass  of  sherry,  which  he  told  me  was  his  favourite 
wine,  whilst  I  drank  my  ale.  "I  loves  the  conversation  of  all  you  coves  of 
the  ring,"  said  he  once,  "which  is  natural,  seeing  as  how  I  have  fought  in  a 
ring  myself.  Ah,  there  is  nothing  like  the  ring;  I  wish  I  was  not  rather  too 
old  to  go  again  into  it.  I  often  think  I  should  like  to  have  another  rally— one 
more  rally,  and  then— but  there's  a  time  for  all  things— youth  will  be  served, 
every  dog  has  his  day,  and  mine  has  been  a  fine  one— let  me  be  content.  After 
beating  Tom  of  Hopton,  there  was  not  much  more  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  reputation;  I  have  long  sat  in  my  bar  the  wonder  and  glory  of  this  here 
neighbourhood.  I'm  content,  as  far  as  reputation  goes;  I  only  wish  money 
would  come  in  a  little  faster;  however,  the  next  main  of  cocks  will  bring  me 

in  something  handsome— comes  off  next  Wednesday  at have  ventured 

ten  five-pound  notes— shouldn't  say  ventured  either— run  no  risk  at  all,  be- 
cause why?  I  know  my  birds."  About  ten  days  after  this  harangue,  I  called 
again  at  about  three  o'clock  one  afternoon.  The  landlord  was  seated  on  a 
bench  by  a  table  in  the  common  room,  which  was  entirely  empty;  he  was 
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neither  smoking  nor  drinking,  but  sat  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  head 
hanging  down  over  his  breast.  At  the  sound  of  my  step  he  looked  up;  "Ah," 
said  he,  "I  am  glad  you  are  come,  I  was  just  thinking  about  you."  "Thank 
you,"  said  I;  "it  was  very  kind  of  you,  especially  at  a  time  like  this,  when 
your  mind  must  be  full  of  your  good  fortune.  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  sums  of  money  you  won  by  the  main  of  cocks  at —  I  hope  you 
brought  it  all  safe  home."  "Safe  home,"  said  the  landlord;  "I  brought  myself 
safe  home,  and  that  was  all;  came  home  without  a  shilling,  regularly  done, 
cleaned  out."  "I  am  sorry  for  that,"  said  I;  "but  after  you  had  won  the 
money,  you  ought  to  have  been  satisfied,  and  not  risked  it  again— how  did 
you  lose  it?  I  hope  not  by  the  pea  and  thimble."  "Pea  and  thimble,"  said  the 
landlord,  "not  I;  those  confounded  cocks  left  me  nothing  to  lose  by  the  pea 
and  thimble."  "Dear  me,"  said  I;  "I  thought  that  you  knew  your  birds." 
"Well,  so  I  did,"  said  the  landlord;  "I  knew  the  birds  to  be  good  birds,  and 
so  they  proved,  and  would  have  won  if  better  birds  had  not  been  brought 
against  them,  of  which  I  knew'  nothing,  and  so  do  you  see  I  am  done, 
regularly  done."  "Well,"  said  I,  "don't  be  cast  down;  there  is  one  thing  of 
which  the  cocks  by  their  misfortune  cannot  deprive  you— your  reputation; 
make  the  most  of  that,  give  up  cock-fighting,  and  be  content  with  the 
custom  of  your  house,  of  which  you  will  always  have  plenty,  as  long  as  you 
are  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the  neighbourhood." 

The  landlord  struck  the  table  before  him  violently  with  his  fist.  "Con- 
found my  reputation!"  paid  he.  "No  reputation  that  I  have  will  be  satisfac- 
tion to  my  brewer  for  the  seventy  pounds  I  owe  him.  Reputation  won't  pass 
for  the  current  coin  of  this  here  realm;  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  if  it  a'n't 
backed  by  some  of  it,  it  a'n't  a  bit  better  than  rotten  cabbage,  as  I  have  found. 
Only  three  weeks  since  I  was,  as  I  told  you,  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the 
neighbourhood;  and  people  used  to  come  and  look  at  me,  and  worship  me, 
but  as  soon  as  it  began  to  be  whispered  about  that  I  owed  money  to  the 
brewer,  they  presently  left  off  all  that  kind  of  thing;  and  now,  during  the 
last  three  days,  since  the  tale  of  my  misfortune  with  the  cocks  has  got 
wind,  almost  everybody  has  left  off  coming  to  the  house,  and  the  few  who 
does,  merely  comes  to  insult  and  flout  me.  It  was  only  last  night  that  fellow, 
Hunter,  called  me  an  old  fool  in  my  own  kitchen  here.  He  wouldn't  have 
called  me  a  fool  a  fortnight  ago;  'twas  I  called  him  fool  then,  and  last  night 
he  called  me  old  fool;  what  do  you  think  of  that?  the  man  that  beat  Tom 
of  Hopton,  to  be  called,  not  only  a  fool,  but  an  old  fool;  and  I  hadn't  heart, 
with  one  blow  of  this  here  fist  into  his  face,  to  send  his  head  ringing  against 
the  wall;  for  when  a  man's  pocket  is  low,  do  you  see,  his  heart  a'n't  much 
higher;  but  it  is  of  no  use  talking,  something  must  be  done.  I  was  thinking 
of  you  just  as  you  came  in,  for  you  are  just  the  person  that  can  help  me." 

"If  you  mean,"  said  I,  "to  ask  me  to  lend  you  the  money  which  you  want, 
it  will  be  to  no  purpose,  as  I  have  very  little  of  my  own,  just  enough  for 
my  own  occasions;  it  is  true,  if  you  desired  it,  I  would  be  your  intercessor 
with  the  person  to  whom  you  owe  the  money,  though  I  should  hardly 
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imagine  that  anything  I  could  say; — "  "You  are  right  there,"  said  the  land- 
lord; "much  the  brewer  would  care  for  anything  you  could  say  on  my  be- 
half—your going  would  be  the  very  way  to  do  me  up  entirely.  A  pretty 
opinion  he  would  have  of  the  state  of  my  affairs  if  I  were  to  send  him  such 
a  'cessor  as  you,  and  as  for  your  lending  me  money,  don't  think  I  was  ever 
fool  enough  to  suppose  either  that  you  had  any,  or  if  you  had  that  you  would 
be  fool  enough  to  lend  me  any.  No,  no,  the  coves  of  the  ring  knows  better; 
I  have  been  in  the  ring  myself,  and  knows  what  fighting  a  cove  is,  and 
though  I  was  fool  enough  to  back  those  birds,  I  was  never  quite  fool  enough 
to  lend  anybody  money.  What  I  am  about  to  propose  is  something  very 
different  from  going  to  my  landlord,  or  lending  any  capital;  something 
which,  though  it  will  put  money  into  my  pocket,  will  likewise  put  something 
handsome  into  your  own.  I  want  to  get  up  a  fight  in  this  here  neighbourhood, 
which  would  be  sure  to  bring  plenty  of  people  to  my  house,  for  a  week  be- 
fore and  after  it  takes  place,  and  as  people  can't  come  without  drinking,  I 
think  I  could,  during  one  fortnight,  get  off  for  the  brewer  all  the  sour  and 
unsaleable  liquids  he  now  has,  which  people  wouldn't  drink  at  any  other 
time,  and  by  that  means,  do  you  see,  liquidate  my  debt;  then,  by  means  of 
betting,  making  first  all  right,  do  you  see,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  could  put 
something  handsome  into  my  pocket  and  yours,  for  I  should  wish  you  to 
be  the  fighting  man,  as  I  think  I  can  depend  upon  you."  "You  really  must 
excuse  me,"  said  I,  "I  have  no  wish  to  figure  as  a  pugilist,  besides  there  is 
such  a  difference  in  our  ages;  you  may  be  the  stronger  man  of  the  two,  and 
perhaps  the  hardest  hitter,  but  I  am  in  much  better  condition,  am  more 
active  on  my  legs,  so  that  I  am  almost  sure  I  should  have  the  advantage,  for, 
as  you  very  properly  observed,  Youth  will  be  served.' "  "Oh,  I  didn't  mean 
to  fight,"  said  the  landlord;  "I  think  I  could  beat  you  if  I  were  to  train  a 
little;  but  in  the  fight  I  propose  I  looks  more  to  the  main  chance  than  any- 
thing else.  I  question  whether  half  so  many  people  could  be  brought  together 
if  you  were  to  fight  with  me  as  the  person  I  have  in  view,  or  whether  there 
would  be  half  such  opportunities  for  betting,  for  I  am  a  man,  do  you  see, 
the  person  I  wants  you  to  fight  with  is  not  a  man,  but  the  young  woman 
you  keeps  company  with." 

"The  young  woman  I  keep  company  with,"  said  I;  "pray  what  do  you 
mean?" 

"We  will  go  into  the  bar,  and  have  something,"  said  the  landlord,  getting 
up.  "My  niece  is  out,  and  there  is  no  one  in  the  house,  so  we  can  talk  the 
matter  over  quietly."  Thereupon  I  followed  him  into  the  bar,  where,  having 
drawn  me  a  jug  of  ale,  helped  himself  as  usual  to  a  glass  of  sherry,  and 
lighted  a  cigar,  he  proceeded  to  explain  himself  farther.  "What  I  wants  is 
to  get  up  a  fight  between  a  man  and  a  woman;  there  never  has  yet  been 
such  a  thing  in  the  ring,  and  the  mere  noise  of  the  matter  would  bring 
thousands  of  people  together,  quite  enough  to  drink  out— for  the  thing 
should  be  close  to  my  house— all  the  brewer's  stock  of  liquids,  both  good 
and  bad."  "But,"  said  I,  "you  were  the  other  day  boasting  of  the  respecta- 
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bility  of  your  house;  do  you  think  that  a  fight  between  a  man  and  a  woman 
close  to  your  establishment  would  add  to  its  respectability? "  "Confound  the 
respectability  of  my  house,"  said  the  landlord,  "will  the  respectability  of 
my  house  pay  the  brewer,  or  keep  the  roof  over  my  head?  No,  no!  when 
respectability  won't  keep  a  man,  do  you  see,  the  best  thing  is  to  let  it  go  and 
wander.  Only  let  me  have  my  own  way,  and  both  the  brewer,  myself,  and 
every  one  of  us,  will  be  satisfied.  And  then  the  betting— what  a  deal  we  may 
make  by  the  betting— and  that  we  shall  have  all  to  ourselves,  you,  I,  and  the 
young  woman;  the  brewer  will  have  no  hand  in  that.  I  can  manage  to  raise 
ten  pounds,  and  if  by  flashing  that  about,  I  don't  manage  to  make  a  hundred, 
call  me  horse."  "But,  suppose,"  said  I,  "the  party  should  lose,  on  whom  you 
sport  your  money,  even  as  the  birds  did?"  "We  must  first  make  all  right," 
said  the  landlord,  "as  I  told  you  before;  the  birds  were  irrational  beings,  and 
therefore  couldn't  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  others,  as  you  and 
the  young  woman  can.  The  birds  fought  fair;  but  I  intend  you  and  the 
young  woman  should  fight  cross."  "What  do  you  mean  by  cross?"  said  I. 
"Come,  come,"  said  the  landlord,  "don't  attempt  to  gammon  me;  you  in  the 
ring,  and  pretend  not  to  know  what  fighting  cross  is.  That  won't  do,  my 
fine  fellow;  but  as  no  one  is  near  us,  I  will  speak  out.  I  intend  that  you  and 
the  young  woman  should  understand  one  another  and  agree  beforehand 
which  should  be  beat;  and  if  you  take  my  advice  you  will  determine  be- 
tween you  that  the  young  woman  shall  be  beat,  as  I  am  sure  that  the  odds 
will  run  high  upon  her,  her  character  as  a  fist  woman  being  spread  far  and 
wide,  so  that  all  the  flats  who  think  it  will  be  all  right,  will  back  her,  as  I 
myself  would,  if  I  thought  it  would  be  a  fair  thing."  "Then,"  said  I,  "you 
would  not  have  us  fight  fair."  "By  no  means,"  said  the  landlord,  "because 
why?  I  conceives  that  a  cross  is  a  certainty  to  those  who  are  in  it,  whereas 
by  the  fair  thing  one  may  lose  all  he  has."  "But,"  said  I,  "you  said  the  other 
day,  that  you  liked  the  fair  thing."  "That  was  by  way  of  gammon,"  said 
the  landlord;  "just,  do  you  see,  as  a  Parliament  cove  might  say  speechifying 
from  a  barrel  to  a  set  of  flats,  whom  he  means  to  sell.  Come,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  plan?" 

"It  is  a  very  ingenious  one,"  said  I. 

"A'n't  it,"  said  the  landlord.  "The  folks  in  this  neighbourhood  are  begin- 
ning to  call  me  old  fool,  but  if  they  don't  call  me  something  else,  when  they 
sees  me  friends  with  the  brewer,  and  money  in  my  pocket,  my  name  is  not 
Catchpole.  Come,  drink  your  ale,  and  go  home  to  the  young  gentlewoman." 

"I  am  going,"  said  I,  rising  from  my  seat,  after  finishing  the  remainder  of 
the  ale. 

"Do  you  think  she'll  have  any  objection?"  said  the  landlord. 

"To  do  what?"  said  I. 

"Why,  to  fight  cross." 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  I. 

"But  you  will  do  your  best  to  persuade  her? " 

"No,  I  will  not,"  said  I. 
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'Are  you  fool  enough  to  wish  to  fight  fair?" 

'No,"  said  I,  "I  am  wise  enough  to  wish  not  to  fight  at  all." 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 


Nearly  three  days  elapsed  without  anything  of  particular  moment  oc- 
curring. Belle  drove  the  little  cart  containing  her  merchandise  about  the 
neighbourhood,  returning  to  the  dingle  towards  the  evening.  As  for  myself, 
I  kept  within  my  wooded  retreat,  working  during  the  periods  of  her  absence 
leisurely  at  my  forge.  Having  observed  that  the  quadruped  which  my  com- 
panion drove  was  as  much  in  need  of  shoes  as  my  own  had  been  some  time 
previously,  I  had  determined  to  provide  it  with  a  set,  and  during  the  afore- 
said periods  occupied  myself  in  preparing  them.  As  I  was  employed  three 
mornings  and  afternoons  about  them,  I  am  sure  that  the  reader  will  agree 
that  I  worked  leisurely,  or  rather  lazily.  On  the  third  day  Belle  arrived  some- 
what later  than  usual;  I  was  lying  on  my  back  at  the  bottom  of  the  dingle, 
employed  in  tossing  up  the  shoes,  which  I  had  produced,  and  catching  them 
as  they  fell,  some  being  always  in  the  air  mounting  or  descending,  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  the  waters  of  a  fountain. 

"Why  have  you  been  absent  so  long?"  said  I  to  Belle,  "it  must  be  long 
past  four  by  the  day." 

"I  have  been  almost  killed  by  the  heat,"  said  Belle;  "I  was  never  out  in  a 
more  sultry  day— the  poor  donkey,  too,  could  scarcely  move  along." 

"He  shall  have  fresh  shoes,"  said  I,  continuing  my  exercise;  "here  they  are, 
quite  ready;  to-morrow  I  will  tack  them  on." 

"And  why  are  you  playing  with  them  in  that  manner?"  said  Belle. 

"Partly  in  triumph  at  having  made  them,  and  partly  to  show  that  I  can  do 
something  besides  making  them;  it  is  not  every  one  who,  after  having  made 
a  set  of  horse-shoes,  can  keep  them  going  up  and  down  in  the  air,  without 
letting  one  fall." 

"One  has  now  fallen  on  your  chin,"  said  Belle. 

"And  another  on  my  cheek,"  said  I,  getting  up;  "it  is  time  to  discontinue 
the  game,  for  the  last  shoe  drew  blood." 

Belle  went  to  her  own  little  encampment;  and  as  for  myself,  after  having 
flung  the  donkey's  shoes  into  my  tent,  I  put  some  fresh  wood  on  the  fire, 
which  was  nearly  out,  and  hung  the  kettle  over  it.  I  then  issued  forth  from 
the  dingle,  and  strolled  round  the  wood  that  surrounded  it;  for  a  long  time 
I  was  busied  in  meditation,  looking  at  the  ground,  striking  with  my  foot, 
half  unconsciously,  the  tufts  of  grass  and  thistles  that  I  met  in  my  way.  After 
some  time,  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  to  the  sky,  at  first  vacantly,  and  then  with 
more  attention,  turning  my  head  in  all  directions  for  a  minute  or  two;  after 
which  I  returned  to  the  dingle.  Isopel  was  seated  near  the  fire,  over  which 
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the  kettle  was  now  hung;  she  had  changed  her  dress— no  signs  of  the  dust 
and  fatigue  of  her  late  excursion  remained;  she  had  just  added  to  the  fire  a 
small  billet  of  wood,  two  or  three  of  which  I  had  left  beside  it;  the  fire 
cracked,  and  a  sweet  odour  filled  the  dingle. 

"I  am  fond  of  sitting  by  a  wood  fire,"  said  Belle,  "when  abroad,  whether 
it  be  hot  or  cold;  I  love  to  see  the  flames  dart  out  of  the  wood;  but  what 
kind  is  this,  and  where  did  you  get  it?" 

"It  is  ash,"  said  I,  "green  ash.  Somewhat  less  than  a  week  ago,  whilst  I  was 
wandering  along  the  road  by  the  side  of  a  wood,  I  came  to  a  place  where 
some  peasants  were  engaged  in  cutting  up  and  clearing  away  a  confused 
mass  of  fallen  timber:  a  mighty-aged  oak  had  given  way  the  night  before, 
and  in  its  fall  had  shivered  some  smaller  trees;  the  upper  part  of  the  oak, 
and  the  fragments  of  the  rest,  lay  across  the  road.  I  purchased,  for  a  trifle, 
a  bundle  or  two,  and  the  wood  on  the  fire  is  part  of  it— ash,  green  ash." 

"That  makes  good  the  old  rhyme,"  said  Belle,  "which  I  have  heard  sung 
by  the  old  woman  in  the  great  house:  — 

'Ash,  when  green, 
Is  fire  for  a  queen.' " 

"And  on  fairer  form  of  queen,  ash  fire  never  shone,"  said  I,  "than  on  thine, 
O  beauteous  queen  of  the  dingle." 

"I  am  half  disposed  to  be  angry  with  you,  young  man,"  said  Belle. 

"And  why  not  entirely?"  said  I. 

Belle  made  no  reply. 

"Shall  I  tell  you?"  I  demanded.  "You  had  no  objection  to  the  first  part  of 
the  speech,  but  you  did  not  like  being  called  queen  of  the  dingle.  Well,  if  I 
had  the  power,  I  would  make  you  queen  of  something  better  than  the  dingle 
—Queen  of  China.  Come,  let  us  have  tea." 

"Something  less  would  content  me,"  said  Belle,  sighing,  as  she  rose  to  pre- 
pare our  evening  meal. 

So  we  took  tea  together,  Belle  and  I.  "How  delicious  tea  is  after  a  hot 
summer's  day,  and  a  long  walk,"  said  she. 

"I  dare  say  it  is  most  refreshing  then,"  said  I;  "but  I  have  heard  people  say 
that  they  most  enjoy  it  on  a  cold  winter's  night,  when  the  kettle  is  hissing 
on  the  fire,  and  their  children  playing  on  the  hearth." 

Belle  sighed.  "Where  does  tea  come  from?"  she  presently  demanded. 

"From  China,"  said  I;  "I  just  now  mentioned  it,  and  the  mention  of  it  put 
me  in  rnind  of  tea." 

"What  kind  of  country  is  China?" 

"I  know  very  little  about  it;  all  I  know  is,  that  it  is  a  very  large  country 
far  to  the  East,  but  scarcely  large  enough  to  contain  its  inhabitants,  who  are 
so  numerous,  that  though  China  does  not  cover  one-ninth  part  of  the  world, 
its  inhabitants  amount  to  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  world." 

"And  do  they  talk  as  we  do?" 

"Oh  no!  I  know  nothing  of  their  language;  but  I  have  heard  that  it  is 
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quite  different  from  all  others,  and  so  difficult  that  none  but  the  cleverest 
people  amongst  foreigners  can  master  it,  on  which  account,  perhaps,  only 
the  French  pretend  to  know  anything  about  it." 

"Are  the  French  so  very  clever,  then?"  said  Belle. 

"They  say  there  are  no  people  like  them,  at  least  in  Europe.  But  talking 
of  Chinese  reminds  me  that  I  have  not  for  some  time  past  given  you  a  lesson 
in  Armenian.  The  word  for  tea  in  Armenian  is— by-the-bye,  what  is  the 
Armenian  word  for  tea?" 

"That's  your  affair,  not  mine,"  said  Belle;  "it  seems  hard  that  the  master 
should  ask  the  scholar." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "whatever  the  word  may  be  in  Armenian,  it  is  a  noun; 
and  as  we  have  never  yet  declined  an  Armenian  noun  together,  we  may 
as  well  take  this  opportunity  of  declining  one.  Belle,  there  are  ten  declen- 
sions in  Armenian!" 

"What's  a  declension?" 

"The  way  of  declining  a  noun." 

"Then,  in  the  civilest  way  imaginable,  I  decline  the  noun.  Is  that  a  declen- 
sion?" 

"You  should  never  play  on  words;  to  do  so  is  low,  vulgar,  smelling  of 
the  pothouse,  the  workhouse.  Belle,  I  insist  on  your  declining  an  Armenian 
noun." 

"I  have  done  so  already,"  said  Belle. 

"If  you  go  on  in  this  way,"  said  I,  "I  shall  decline  taking  any  more  tea  with 
you.  Will  you  decline  an  Armenian  noun? " 

"I  don't  like  the  language,"  said  Belle.  "If  you  must  teach  me  languages, 
why  not  teach  me  French  or  Chinese? " 

"I  know  nothing  of  Chinese;  and  as  for  French,  none  but  a  Frenchman  is 
clever  enough  to  speak  it— to  say  nothing  of  teaching;  no,  we  will  stick  to 
Armenian,  unless,  indeed,  you  would  prefer  Welsh!" 

"Welsh,  I  have  heard,  is  vulgar,"  said  Belle;  "so,  if  I  must  learn  one  of 
the  two,  I  will  prefer  Armenian,  which  I  never  heard  of  till  you  mentioned 
it  to  me;  though  of  the  two,  I  really  think  Welsh  sounds  best." 

"The  Armenian  noun,"  said  I,  "which  I  propose  for  your  declension  this 
night,  is  .  .  .  which  signifleth  master." 

"I  neither  like  the  word  nor  the  sound,"  said  Belle. 

"I  can't  help  that,"  said  I;  "it  is  the  word  I  choose;  master,  with  all  its 
variations,  being  the  first  noun,  the  sound  of  which  I  would  have  you  learn 
from  my  lips.  Come,  let  us  begin— 

"A  master  ...  Of  a  master,  etc.  Repeat—" 

"I  am  not  much  used  to  say  the  word,"  said  Belle.  "But,  to  oblige  you,  I 
will  decline  it  as  you  wish";  and  thereupon  Belle  declined  master  in 
Armenian. 

"You  have  declined  the  noun  very  well,"  said  I;  "that  is  in  the  singular 
number;  we  will  now  go  to  the  plural." 

"What  is  the  plural?"  said  Belle. 
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"That  which  implies  more  than  one,  for  example,  masters;  you  shall  now 
go  through  masters  in  Armenian." 

"Never,"  said  Belle,  "never;  it  is  bad  to  have  one  master,  but  more  I  would 
never  bear,  whether  in  Armenian  or  English." 

"You  do  not  understand,"  said  I;  "I  merely  want  you  to  decline  masters  in 
Armenian." 

"I  do  decline  them;  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  nor  with  master 
either;  I  was  wrong  to What  sound  is  that?" 

"I  did  not  hear  it,  but  I  dare  say  it  is  thunder;  in  Armenian " 

"Never  mind  what  it  is  in  Armenian;  but  why  do  you  think  it  is  thunder?" 

"Ere  I  returned  from  my  stroll,  I  looked  up  into  the  heavens,  and  by  their 
appearance  I  judged  that  a  storm  was  nigh  at  hand." 

"And  why  did  you  not  tell  me  so?" 

"You  never  asked  me  about  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  giving  my  opinion  to  people  on  any  subject,  unless  questioned. 
But,  setting  that  aside,  can  you  blame  me  for  not  troubling  you  with  fore- 
bodings about  storm  and  tempest,  which  might  have  prevented  the  pleasure 
you  promised  yourself  in  drinking  tea,  or  perhaps  a  lesson  in  Armenian, 
though  you  pretend  to  dislike  the  latter." 

"My  dislike  is  not  pretended,"  said  Belle;  "I  hate  the  sound  of  it,  but  I 
love  my  tea,  and  it  was  kind  of  you  not  to  wish  to  cast  a  cloud  over  my 
little  pleasures;  the  thunder  came  quite  time  enough  to  interrupt  it  without 
being  anticipated— there  is  another  peal— I  will  clear  away,  and  see  that  my 
tent  is  in  a  condition  to  resist  the  storm,  and  I  think  you  had  better  bestir 
yourself." 

Isopel  departed,  and  I  remained  seated  on  my  stone,  as  nothing  belonging 
to  myself  required  any  particular  attention;  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
she  returned,  and  seated  herself  upon  her  stool. 

"How  dark  the  place  is  become  since  I  left  you,"  said  she;  "just  as  if 
night  were  just  at  hand." 

"Look  up  at  the  sky,"  said  I,  "and  you  will  not  wonder;  it  is  all  of  a  deep 
olive.  The  wind  is  beginning  to  rise;  hark  how  it  moans  among  the  branches; 
and  see  how  their  tops  are  bending— it  brings  dust  on  its  wings— I  felt  some 
fall  on  my  face;  and  what  is  this,  a  drop  of  rain?" 

"We  shall  have  plenty  anon,"  said  Belle;  "do  you  hear?  it  already  begins 
to  hiss  upon  the  embers;  that  fire  of  ours  will  soon  be  extinguished." 

"It  is  not  probable  that  we  shall  want  it,"  said  I,  "but  we  had  better  seek 
shelter;  let  us  go  into  my  tent." 

"Go  in,"  said  Belle,  "but  you  go  in  alone;  as  for  me,  I  will  seek  my  own." 

"You  are  right,"  said  I,  "to  be  afraid  of  me;  I  have  taught  you  to  decline 
master  in  Armenian." 

"You  almost  tempt  me,"  said  Belle,  "to  make  you  decline  mistress  in 
English." 

"To  make  matters  short,"  said  I,  "I  decline  a  mistress." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Belle  angrily. 
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"I  have  merely  done  what  you  wished  me,"  said  I,  "and  in  your  own 
style;  there  is  no  other  way  of  declining  anything  in  English,  for  in  English 
there  are  no  declensions." 

"The  rain  is  increasing,"  said  Belle. 

"It  is  so,"  said  I;  "I  shall  go  to  my  tent;  you  may  come,  if  you  please;  I 
do  assure  you  I  am  not  afraid  of  you." 

"Nor  I  of  you,"  said  Belle;  "so  I  will  come.  Why  should  I  be  afraid?  I 
can  take  my  own  part;  that  is " 

We  went  into  the  tent  and  sat  down,  and  now  the  rain  began  to  pour 
with  vehemence.  "I  hope  we  shall  not  be  flooded  in  this  hollow,"  said  I  to 
Belle.  "There  is  no  fear  of  that,"  said  Belle;  "the  wandering  people,  amongst 
other  names,  call  it  the  dry  hollow.  I  believe  there  is  a  passage  somewhere  or 
other  by  which  the  wet  is  carried  off.  There  must  be  a  cloud  right  above  us, 
it  is  so  dark.  Oh!  what  a  flash!" 

"And  what  a  peal,"  said  I;  "that  is  what  the  Hebrews  call  Koul  Adonal— 
the  voice  of  the  Lord.  Are  you  afraid?" 

"No,"  said  Belle,  "I  rather  like  to  hear  it." 

"You  are  right,"  said  I;  "I  am  fond  of  the  sound  of  thunder  myself.  There 
is  nothing  like  it;  Koul  Adonal  behadar;  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  a  glorious 
voice,  as  the  prayer-book  version  hath  it." 

"There  is  something  awful  in  it,"  said  Belle;  "and  then  the  lightning,  the 
whole  dingle  is  now  in  a  blaze." 

"  'The  voice  of  the  Lord  maketh  the  hinds  to  calve,  and  discover eth  the 
thick  bushes.'  As  you  say,  there  is  something  awful  in  thunder." 

"There  are  all  kinds  of  noises  above  us,"  said  Belle;  "surely  I  heard  the 
crashing  of  a  tree?" 

"  'The  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedar  trees,'  "  said  I,  "but  what  you 
hear  is  caused  by  a  convulsion  of  the  air;  daring  a  thunderstorm  there  are 
occasionally  all  kinds  of  aerial  noises.  Ab  Gwilym,  who,  next  to  King  David, 
has  best  described  a  thunderstorm,  speaks  of  these  aerial  noises  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:— 

'Astonied  now  I  stand  at  strains, 
As  of  ten  thousand  clanking  chains; 
And  once,  methought,  that  overthrown, 
The  welkin's  oaks  came  whelming  down; 

Upon  my  head  up  starts  my  hair: 
Why  hunt  abroad  the  hounds  of  air? 
What  cursed  hag  is  screeching  high, 
Whilst  crash  goes  all  her  crockery?' 

You  would  hardly  believe,  Belle,  that  though  I  offered  at  least  ten  thousand 
lines  nearly  as  good  as  those  to  the  booksellers  in  London,  the  simpletons 
were  so  blind  to  their  interest  as  to  refuse  purchasing  them." 

"I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  said  Belle,  "especially  if  such  dreadful  expressions 
frequently  occur  as  that  towards  the  end;  surely  that  was  the  crash  of  a  tree?" 
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"Ah!"  said  I,  "there  falls  the  cedar  tree— I  mean  the  sallow;  one  of  the 
tall  trees  on  the  outside  of  the  dingle  has  been  snapped  short." 

"What  a  pity,"  said  Belle,  "that  the  fine  old  oak,  which  you  saw  the  peasants 
cutting  up,  gave  way  the  other  night,  when  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  was 
stirring;  how  much  better  to  have  fallen  in  a  storm  like  this,  the  fiercest  I 
remember." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  I;  "after  braving  a  thousand  tempests,  it  was 
meeter  for  it  to  fail  of  itself  than  to  be  vanquished  at  last.  But  to  return  to  Ab 
Gwilym's  poetry,  he  was  above  culling  dainty  words,  and  spoke  boldly  his 
mind  on  all  subjects.  Enraged  with  the  thunder  for  parting  him  and  Mor- 
fydd,  he  says,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  ode:— 

'My  curse,  O  Thunder,  cling  to  thee, 
For  parting  my  dear  pearl  and  me.'  " 

"You  and  I  shall  part;  that  is,  I  shall  go  to  my  tent  if  you  persist  in  repeat- 
ing from  him.  The  man  must  have  been  a  savage.  A  poor  wood-pigeon  has 
fallen  dead." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "there  he  lies  just  outside  the  tent;  often  have  I  listened  to 
his  note  when  alone  in  this  wilderness.  So  you  do  not  like  Ab  Gwilym;  what 
say  you  to  old  Goethe:  — 

'Mist  shrouds  the  night,  and  rack; 

Hear,  in  the  woods,  what  an  awful  crack! 

Wildly  the  owls  are  flitting, 

Hark  to  the  pillars  splitting 

Of  palaces  verdant  ever, 

The  branches  quiver  and  sever. 

The  mighty  stems  are  creaking, 
The  poor  roots  breaking  and  shrieking, 
In  wild  mixt  ruin  down  dashing, 
O'er  one  another  they're  crashing; 
Whilst  'midst  the  rocks  so  hoary, 
Whirlwinds  hurry  and  worry, 
Hear'st  not,  sister- — '  " 

"Hark!"  said  Belle,  "hark!" 

"  'Hear'st  not,  sister,  s>  chorus 
Of  voices — ?'  " 

"No,"  said  Belle,  "but  I  hear  a  voice." 

I  listened  attentively,  but  I  could  hear  nothing  but  the  loud  clashing  of 
branches,  the  pattering  of  rain,  and  the  muttered  growl  of  thunder.  I  was 
about  to  tell  Belle  that  she  must  have  been  mistaken,  when  I  heard  a  shout, 
indistinct  it  is  true,  owing  to  the  noises  aforesaid,  from  some  part  of  the 
field  above  the  dingle.  "I  will  soon  see  what's  the  matter,"  said  I  to  Belle, 
starting  up.  "I  will  go,  too,"  said  the  girl.  "Stay  where  you  are,"  said  I;  "if 
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I  need  you,  I  will  call";  and,  without  waiting  for  any  answer,  I  hurried  to 
the  mouth  of  the  dingle.  I  was  about  a  few  yards  only  from  the  top  of  the 
ascent,  when  I  beheld  a  blaze  of  light,  from  whence  I  know  not;  the  next 
moment  there  was  a  loud  crash,  and  I  appeared  involved  in  a  cloud  of  sul- 
phurous smoke.  "Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,"  I  heard  a  voice  say,  and  me- 
thought  I  heard  the  plunging  and  struggling  of  horses.  I  had  stopped  short  on 
hearing  the  crash,  for  I  was  half  stunned;  but  I  now  hurried  forward,  and  in  a 
moment  stood  upon  the  plain.  Here  I  was  instantly  aware  of  the  cause  of  the 
crash  and  the  smoke.  One  of  those  balls,  generally  called  fire-balls,  had  fallen 
from  the  clouds,  and  was  burning  on  the  plain  at  a  short  distance;  and  the 
voice  which  I  had  heard,  and  the  plunging,  were  as  easily  accounted  for. 
Near  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  grove  which  surrounded  the  dingle,  and 
about  ten  yards  from  the  fire-ball,  I  perceived  a  chaise,  with  a  postillion  on 
the  box,  who  was  making  efforts,  apparently  useless,  to  control  his  horses, 
which  were  kicking  and  plunging  in  the  highest  degree  of  excitement.  I 
instantly  ran  towards  the  chaise,  in  order  to  offer  what  help  was  in  my 
power.  "Help  me,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  as  I  drew  nigh;  but,  before  I  could 
reach  the  horses,  they  had  turned  rapidly  round,  one  of  the  fore-wheels 
flew  from  its  axle-tree,  the  chaise  was  overset,  and  the  postillion  flung 
violently  from  his  seat  upon  the  field.  The  horses  now  became  more  furious 
than  before,  kicking  desperately,  and  endeavouring  to  disengage  themselves 
from  the  fallen  chaise.  As  I  was  hesitating  whether  to  run  to  the  assistance 
of  the  postillion,  or  endeavour  to  disengage  the  animals,  I  heard  the  voice  of 
Belle  exclaiming:  "See  to  the  horses,  I  will  look  after  the  man."  She  had,  it 
seems,  been  alarmed  by  the  crash  which  accompanied  the  fire-bolt,  and  had 
hurried  up  to  learn  the  cause.  I  forthwith  seized  the  horses  by  the  heads,  and 
used  all  the  means  I  possessed  to  soothe  and  pacify  them,  employing  every 
gentle  modulation  of  which  my  voice  was  capable.  Belle,  in  the  meantime, 
had  raised  up  the  man,  who  was  much  stunned  by  his  fall;  but  presently 
recovering  his  recollection  to  a  certain  degree,  he  came  limping  to  me,  hold- 
ing his  hand  to  his  right  thigh.  "The  first  thing  that  must  now  be  done,"  said 
I,  "is  to  free  these  horses  from  the  traces;  can  you  undertake  to  do  so?"  "I 
think  I  can,"  said  the  man,  looking  at  me  somewhat  stupidly.  "I  will  help," 
said  Belle,  and  without  loss  of  time  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  traces.  The  man, 
after  a  short  pause,  also  set  to  work,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  horses  were 
extricated.  "Now,"  said  I  to  the  man,  "what  is  next  to  be  done?"  "I  don't 
know,"  said  he;  "indeed,  I  scarcely  know  anything;  I  have  been  so  frightened 
by  this  horrible  storm,  and  so  shaken  by  my  fall."  "I  think,"  said  I,  "that  the 
storm  is  passing  away,  so  cast  your  fears  away  too;  and  as  for  your  fall,  you 
must  bear  it  as  lightly  as  you  can.  I  will  tie  the  horses  amongst  those  trees, 
and  then  we  will  all  betake  us  to  the  hollow  below."  "And  what's  to  become 
of  my  chaise?"  said  the  postillion,  looking  ruefully  on  the  fallen  vehicle.  "Let 
us  leave  the  chaise  for  the  present,"  said  I;  "we  can  be  of  no  use  to  it."  "I 
don't  like  to  leave  my  chaise  lying  on  the  ground  in  this  weather,"  said  the 
man;  "I  love  my  chaise,  and  him  whom  it  belongs  to."  "You  are  quite  right 
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to  be  fond  of  yourself,"  said  I,  "on  which  account  I  advise  you  to  seek  shelter 
from  the  rain  as  soon  as  possible."  "I  was  not  talking  of  myself,"  said  the 
man,  "but  my  master,  to  whom  the  chaise  belongs."  "I  thought  you  called 
the  chaise  yours,"  said  I.  "That's  my  way  of  speaking,"  said  the  man;  "but 
the  chaise  is  my  master's,  and  a  better  master  does  not  live.  Don't  you  think 
we  could  manage  to  raise  up  the  chaise?"  "And  what  is  to  become  of  the 
horses? "  said  I.  "I  love  my  horses  well  enough,"  said  the  man;  "but  they  will 
take  less  harm  than  the  chaise.  We  two  can  never  lift  up  that  chaise."  "But  we 
three  can,"  said  Belle;  "at  least,  I  think  so;  and  I  know  where  to  find  two 
poles  which  will  assist  us."  "You  had  better  go  to  the  tent,"  said  I,  "you  will 
be  wet  through."  "I  care  not  for  a  little  wetting,"  said  Belle;  "moreover,  I 
have  more  gowns  than  one— see  you  after  the  horses."  Thereupon,  I  led 
the  horses  past  the  mouth  of  the  dingle,  to  a  place  where  a  gap  in  the  hedge 
afforded  admission  to  the  copse  or  plantation,  on  the  southern  side.  Forcing 
them  through  the  gap,  I  led  them  to  a  spot  amidst  the  trees,  which  I  deemed 
would  afford  them  the  most  convenient  place  for  standing;  then,  darting 
down  into  the  dingle,  I  brought  up  a  rope,  and  also  the  halter  of  my  own 
nag,  and  with  these  fastened  them  each  to  a  separate  tree  in  the  best  manner 
I  could.  This  done,  I  returned  to  the  chaise  and  the  postillion.  In  a  minute 
or  two  Belle  arrived  with  two  poles,  which,  it  seems,  had  long  been  lying, 
overgrown  with  brushwood,  in  a  ditch  or  hollow  behind  the  plantation. 
With  these  both  she  and  I  set  to  work  in  endeavouring  to  raise  the  fallen 
chaise  from  the  ground. 

We  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  this  undertaking;  at  length,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  postillion,  we  saw  our  efforts  crowned  with  success— 
the  chaise  was  lifted  up,  and  stood  upright  on  three  wheels. 

"We  may  leave  it  here  in  safety,"  said  I,  "for  it  will  hardly  move  away  on 
three  wheels,  even  supposing  it  could  run  by  itself;  I  am  afraid  there  is  work 
here  for  a  wheelwright,  in  which  case  I  cannot  assist  you;  if  you  were  in  need 
of  a  blacksmith  it  would  be  otherwise."  "I  don't  think  either  the  wheel  or 
the  axle  is  hurt,"  said  the  postillion,  who  had  been  handling  both;  "it  is  only 
the  linch-pin  having  dropped  out  that  caused  the  wheel  to  fly  off;  if  I  could 
but  find  the  linch-pin!  though,  perhaps,  it  fell  out  a  mile  away."  "Very 
likely,"  said  I;  "but  never  mind  the  linch-pin,  I  can  make  you  one,  or  some- 
thing that  will  serve:  but  I  can't  stay  here  any  longer,  I  am  going  to  my 
place  below  with  this  young  gentlewoman,  and  you  had  better  follow  us." 
"I  am  ready,"  said  the  man;  and  after  lifting  up  the  wheel  and  propping  it 
against  the  chaise,  he  went  with  us,  slightly  limping,  and  with  his  hand 
pressed  to  his  thigh. 

As  we  were  descending  the  narrow  path,  Belle  leading  the  way,  and  my- 
self the  last  of  the  party,  the  postillion  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  looked 
about  him.  "Why  do  you  stop?"  said  I.  "I  don't  wish  to  offend  you,"  said  the 
man,  "but  this  seems  to  be  a  strange  place  you  are  leading  me  into;  I  hope 
you  and  the  young  gentlewoman,  as  you  call  her,  don't  mean  me  any  harm 
—you  seeded  in  a  great  hurry  to  bring  me  here."  "We  wished  to  get  you  out 
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of  the  rain,"  said  I,  "and  ourselves  too;  that  is,  if  we  can,  which  I  rather 
doubt,  for  the  canvas  of  a  tent  is  slight  shelter  in  such  a  rain;  but  what  harm 
should  we  wish  to  do  you?"  "You  may  think  I  have  money,"  said  the  man, 
"and  I  have  some,  but  only  thirty  shillings,  and  for  a  sum  like  that  it 

would   be   hardly   worth   while   to "    "Would    knot?"    said    I;    "thirty 

shillings,  after  all,  are  thirty  shillings,  and  for  what  I  know,  half  a  dozen 
throats  may  have  been  cut  in  this  place  for  that  sum  at  the  rate  of  five  shil- 
lings each;  moreover,  there  are  the  horses,  which  would  serve  to  establish 
this  young  gentlewoman  and  myself  in  housekeeping,  provided  we  were 
thinking  of  such  a  thing."  "Then  I  suppose  I  have  fallen  into  pretty  hands," 
said  the  man,  putting  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence;  "but  I'll  show  no 
craven  heart;  and  if  you  attempt  to  lay  hands  on  me,  I'll  try  to  pay  you  in 
your  own  coin.  I'm  rather  lamed  in  the  leg,  but  I  can  still  use  my  fists;  so 
come  on  both  of  you,  man  and  woman,  if  woman  this  be,  though  she  looks 
more  like  a  grenadier." 

"Let  me  hear  no  more  of  this  nonsense,"  said  Belle;  "if  you  are  afraid,  you 
can  go  back  to  your  chaise— we  only  seek  to  do  you  a  kindness." 

"Why,  he  was  just  now  talking  of  cutting  throats,"  said  the  man.  "You 
brought  it  on  yourself,"  said  Belle;  "you  suspected  us,  and  he  wished  to  pass 
a  joke  upon  you;  he  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head,  were  your  coach 
laden  with  gold,  nor  would  I."  "Well,"  said  the  man,  "I  was  wrong— here's 
my  hand  to  both  of  you,"  shaking  us  by  the  hands;  "I'll  go  with  you  where 
you  please,  but  I  thought  this  a  strange,  lonesome  place,  though  I  ought 
not  much  to  mind  strange,  lonesome  places,  having  been  in  plenty  of  such 
when  I  was  a  servant  in  Italy,  without  coming  to  any  harm— come,  let  us 
move  on,  for  'tis  a  shame  to  keep  you  two  in  the  rain." 

So  we  descended  the  path  which  led  into  the  depths  of  the  dingle;  at  the 
bottom  I  conducted  the  postillion  to  my  tent,  which,  though  the  rain 
dripped  and  trickled  through  it,  afforded  some  shelter;  there  I  bade  him  sit 
down  on  the  log  of  wood,  while  I  placed  myself  as  usual  on  my  stone.  Belle 
in  the  meantime  had  repaired  to  her  own  place  of  abode.  After  a  little  time, 
I  produced  a  bottle  of  the  cordial  of  which  I  have  previously  had  occasion 
to  speak,  and  made  my  guest  take  a  considerable  draught.  I  then  offered 
him  some  bread  and  cheese,  which  he  accepted  with  thanks.  In  about  an 
hour  the  rain  had  much  abated:  "What  do  you  now  propose  to  do?"  said 
I.  "I  scarcely  know,"  said  the  man;  "I  suppose  I  must  endeavour  to  put  on 
the  wheel  with  your  help."  "How  far  are  you  from  your  home?"  I  de- 
manded. "Upwards  of  thirty  miles,"  said  the  man;  "my  master  keeps  an  inn 
on  the  great  north  road,  and  from  thence  I  started  early  this  morning  with 
a  family  which  I  conveyed  across  the  country  to  a  hall  at  some  distance 
from  here.  On  my  return  I  was  beset  by  the  thunderstorm,  which  fright- 
ened the  horses,  who  dragged  the  chaise  off  the  road  to  the  field  above,  and 
overset  it  as  you  saw.  I  had  proposed  to  pass  the  night  at  an  inn  about  twelve 
miles  from  here  on  my  way  back,  though  how  I  am  to  get  there  to-night 
I  scarcely  know,  even  if  we  can  put  on  the  wheel,  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
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1  am  shaken  by  my  fall,  and  the  smoulder  and  smoke  of  that  fire-ball  have 
rather  bewildered  my  head;  I  am,  moreover,  not  much  acquainted  with  the 
way." 

"The  best  thing  you  can  do,"  said  I,  "is  to  pass  the  night  here;  I  will  pres- 
ently light  a  fire,  and  endeavour  to  make  you  comfortable— in  the  morning 
we  will  see  to  your  wheel."  "Well,"  said  the  man,  "I  shall  be  glad  to  pass 
the  night  here,  provided  I  do  not  intrude,  but  I  must  see  to  the  horses." 
Thereupon  I  conducted  the  man  to  the  place  where  the  horses  were  tied. 
"The  trees  drip  very  much  upon  them,"  said  the  man,  "and  it  will  not  do 
for  them  to  remain  here  all  night;  they  will  be  better  out  on  the  field  picking 
the  grass,  but  first  of  all  they  must  have  a  good  feed  of  corn";  thereupon 
he  went  to  his  chaise,  from  which  he  presently  brought  two  small  bags, 
partly  filled  with  corn;  into  them  he  inserted  the  mouths  of  the  horses,  tying 
them  over  their  heads.  "Here  we  will  leave  them  for  a  time,"  said  the  man; 
"when  I  think  they  have  had  enough,  I  will  come  back,  tie  their  fore-legs, 
and  let  them  pick  about." 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 


It  might  be  about  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Belle,  the  postillion,  and  myself, 
sat  just  within  the  tent,  by  a  fire  of  charcoal  which  I  had  kindled  in  the 
chafing-pan.  The  man  had  removed  the  harness  from  his  horses,  and,  after 
tethering  their  legs,  had  left  them  for  the  night  in  the  field  above,  to  regale 
themselves  on  what  grass  they  could  find.  The  rain  had  long  since  entirely 
ceased,  and  the  moon  and  stars  shone  bright  in  the  firmament,  up  to  which, 
putting  aside  the  canvas,  I  occasionally  looked  from  the  depths  of  the 
dingle.  Large  drops  of  water,  however,  falling  now  and  then  upon  the  tent 
from  the  neighbouring  trees,  would  have  served,  could  we  have  forgotten  it, 
to  remind  us  of  the  recent  storm,  and  also  a  certain  chilliness  in  the  atmos- 
phere, unusual  to  the  season,  proceeding  from  the  moisture  with  which  the 
ground  was  saturated;  yet  these  circumstances  only  served  to  make  our 
party  enjoy  the  charcoal  fire  the  more.  There  we  sat  bending  over  it:  Belle, 
with  her  long  beautiful  hair  streaming  over  her  magnificent  shoulders;  the 
postillion  smoking  his  pipe,  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  waistcoat,  having  flung 
aside  his.  greatcoat,  which  had  sustained  a  thorough  wetting;  and  I  without 
my  wagoner's  slop,  of  which,  it  being  in  the  same  plight,  I  had  also  divested 
myself. 

The  new  comer  was  a  well-made  fellow  of  about  thirty,  with  an  open  and 
agreeable  countenance.  I  found  him  very  well  informed  for  a  man  in  his 
station,  and  with  some  pretensions  to  humour.  After  we  had  discoursed  for 
some  time  on  indifferent  subjects,  the  postillion,  who  had  exhausted  his  pipe, 
took  it  from  his  mouth,  and,  knocking  out  the  ashes  upon  the  ground,  ex- 
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claimed:  "I  little  thought,  when  I  got  up  in  the  morning,  that  I  should  spend 
the  night  in  such  agreeable  company,  and  after  such  a  fright." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "I  am  glad  that  your  opinion  of  us  has  improved;  it  is  not 
long  since  you  seemed  to  hold  us  in  rather  a  suspicious  light." 

"And  no  wonder,"  said  the  man,  "seeing  the  place  you  were  taking  me  to. 
I  was  not  a  little,  but  very  much  afraid  of  ye  both;  and  so  I  continued  for 
some  time,  though,  not  to  show  a  craven  heart,  I  pretended  to  be  quite 
satisfied;  but  I  see  I  was  altogether  mistaken  about  ye.  I  thought  you  vagrant 
gypsy  folks  and  trampers;  but  now " 

"Vagrant  gypsy  folks  and  trampers,"  said  I;  "and  what  are  we  but  people 
of  that  stamp?" 

"Oh,"  said  the  postillion,  "if  you  wish  to  be  thought  such,  I  am  far  too 
civil  a  person  to  contradict  you,  especially  after  your  kindness  to  me, 
but — " 

"But!"  said  I;  "what  do  you  mean  by  but?  I  would  have  you  to  know  that 
I  am  proud  of  being  a  travelling  blacksmith:  look  at  these  donkey-shoes,  I 
finished  them  this  day." 

The  postillion  took  the  shoes  and  examined  them.  "So  you  made  these 
shoes?"  he  cried  at  last. 

"To  be  sure  I  did;  do  you  doubt  it?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  said  the  man. 

"Ah!  ah!"  said  I,  "I  thought  I  should  bring  you  back  to  your  original 
opinion.  I  am,  then,  a  vagrant  gypsy  body,  a  tramper,  a  wandering  black- 
smith." 

"Not  a  blacksmith,  whatever  else  you  may  be,"  said  the  postillion  laugh- 
ing. 

"Then  how  do  you  account  for  my  making  those  shoes?" 

"By  your  not  being  a  blacksmith,"  said  the  postillion;  "no  blacksmith 
would  have  made  shoes  in  that  manner.  Besides,  what  did  you  mean  just 
now  by  saying  you  had  finished  these  shoes  to-day?  A  real  blacksmith  would 
have  rlung  off  three  or  four  sets  of  donkey-shoes  in  one  morning,  but  you, 
I  will  be  sworn,  have  been  hammering  at  these  for  days,  and  they  do  you 
credit,  but  why?  because  you  are  no  blacksmith;  no,  friend,  your  shoes  may 
do  for  this  young  gentlewoman's  animal,  but  I  shouldn't  like  to  have  my 
horses  shod  by  you,  unless  at  a  great  pinch  indeed." 

"Then,"  said  I,  "for  what  do  you  take  me?" 

"Why,  for  some  runaway  young  gentleman,"  said  the  postillion.  "No 
offence,  I  hope?" 

"None  at  all;  no  one  is  offended  at  being  taken  or  mistaken  for  a  young 
gentleman,  whether  runaway  or  not;  but  from  whence  do  you  suppose  I 
have  run  away?" 

"Why,  from  college,"  said  the  man:  "no  offence?" 

"None  whatever;  and  what  induced  me  to  run  away  from  college?" 

"A  love  affair,  I'll  be  sworn,"  said  the  postillion.  "You  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  young  gentlewoman,  so  she  and  you " 
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"Mind  how  you  get  on,  friend,"  said  Belle,  in  a  deep  serious  tone. 

"Pray  proceed,"  said  I;  "I  dare  say  you  mean  no  offence." 

"None  in  the  world,"  said  the  postillion;  "all  I  was  going  to  say  was  that 
you  agreed  to  run  away  together,  you  from  college,  and  she  from  boarding- 
school.  Well,  there's  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  a  matter  like  that,  such 
tilings  are  done  every  day  by  young  folks  in  high  life." 

"Are  you  offended?"  said  I  to  Belie. 

Belle  made  no  answer;  but,  placing  her  elbows  on  her  knees  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

"So  we  ran  away  together?"  said  I. 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  postillion,  "to  Gretna  Green,  though  I  can't  say  that 
I  drove  ye,  though  I  have  driven  many  a  pair." 

"And  from  Gretna  Green  we  came  here?" 

"I'll  be  bound  you  did,"  said  the  man,  "till  you  could  arrange  matters 
at  home." 

"And  the  horse-shoes?"  said  I. 

"The  donkey-shoes,  you  mean,"  answered  the  postillion;  "why,  I  suppose 
you  persuaded  the  blacksmith  who  married  you  to  give  you,  before  you 
left,  a  few  lessons  in  his  trade." 

"And  we  intend  to  stay  here  till  we  have  arranged  matters  at  home?" 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  postillion,  "till  the  old  people  are  pacified  and  they 
send  you  letters  directed  to  the  next  post  town,  to  be  left  till  called  for, 
beginning  with,  'Dear  children,'  and  enclosing  you  each  a  cheque  for  one 
hundred  pounds,  when  you  will  leave  this  place,  and  go  home  in  a  coach 
like  gentlefolks,  to  visit  your  governors;  I  should  like  nothing  better  than 
to  have  the  driving  of  you:  and  then  there  will  be  a  grand  meeting  of  the 
two  families,  and  after  a  few  reproaches,  the  old  people  will  agree  to  do 
something  handsome  for  the  poor  thoughtless  things;  so  you  will  have  a 
genteel  house  taken  for  you,  and  an  annuity  allowed  you.  You  wont  get 
much  the  first  year,  five  hundred  at  the  most,  in  order  that  the  old  folks  may 
let  you  feel  that  they  are  not  altogether  satisfied  with  you,  and  that  you  are 
yet  entirely  in  their  power;  but  the  second,  if  you  don't  get  a  cool  thousand, 
may  I  catch  cold,  especially  should  young  madam  here  present  a  son  and 
heir  for  the  old  people  to  fondle,  destined  one  day  to  become  sole  heir  of 
the  two  illustrious  houses,  and  then  all  the  grand  folks  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  have,  bless  their  prudent  hearts!  kept  rather  aloof  from  you  till  then, 
for  fear  you  should  want  anything  from  them— I  say,  all  the  carriage  people 
in  the  neighbourhood,  when  they  see  how  swimmingly  matters  are  going 
on,  will  come  in  shoals  to  visit  you." 

"Really,"  said  I,  "you  are  getting  on  swimmingly." 

"Oh,"  said  the  postillion,  "I  was  not  a  gentleman's  servant  nine  years  with- 
out learning  the  ways  of  gentry,  and  being  able  to  know  gentry  when  I  see 
them." 

"And  what  do  you  say  to  all  this?"  I  demanded  of  Belle. 

"Stop  a  moment,"  interposed  the  postillion,  "I  have  one  more  word  to  say: 
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and  when  you  are  surrounded  by  your  comforts,  keeping  your  nice  little 
barouche  and  pair,  your  coachman  and  livery  servant,  and  visited  by  all 
the  carriage  people  in  the  neighbourhood— to  say  nothing  of  the  time  when 
you  come  to  the  family  estates  on  the  death  of  the  old  people— I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  now  and  then  you  look  back  with  longing  and  regret  to  the  days 
when  you  lived  in  the  damp,  dripping  dingle,  had  no  better  equipage  than 
a  pony  or  donkey-cart,  and  saw  no  better  company  than  a  tramper  or 
gypsy,  except  once,  when  a  poor  postillion  was  glad  to  seat  himself  at  your 
charcoal  fire." 

"Pray,"  said  I,  "did  you  ever  take  lessons  in  elocution?" 

"Not  directly,"  said  the  postillion;  "but  my  old  master  who  was  in  Parlia- 
ment, did,  and  so  did  his  son,  who  was  intended  to  be  an  orator.  A  great 
professor  used  to  come  and  give  them  lessons,  and  I  used  to  stand  and  listen, 
by  which  means  I  picked  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  what  is  called 
rhetoric.  In  what  I  last  said,  I  was  aiming  at  what  I  have  heard  him  fre- 
quently endeavouring  to  teach  my  governors  as  a  thing  indispensably  neces- 
sary in  all  oratory,  a  graceful  pere—pere— peregrination." 

"Peroration,  perhaps?" 

"Just  so,"  said  the  postillion;  "and  now  I  am  sure  I  am  not  mistaken  about 
you;  you  have  taken  lessons  yourself,  at  first  hand,  in  the  college  vacations, 
and  a  promising^  pupil  you  were,  I  make  no  doubt.  Well,  your  friends  will 
be  all  the  happier  to  get  you  back.  Has  your  governor  much  borough 
interest? " 

"I  ask  you  once  more,"  said  I,  addressing  myself  to  Belle,  "what  do  you 
think  of  the  history  which  this  good  man  has  made  for  us?" 

"What  should  I  think  of  it,"  said  Belle,  still  keeping  her  face  buried  in 
her  hands,  "but  that  it  is  mere  nonsense?" 

"Nonsense!"  said  the  postillion. 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl,  "and  you  know  it." 

"May  my  leg  always  ache,  if  I  do,"  said  the  postillion,  patting  his  leg  with 
his  hand;  "will  you  persuade  me  that  this  young  man  has  never  been  at 
college? " 

"I  have  never  been  at  college,  but " 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  postillion;  "but " 

"I  have  been  to  the  best  schools  in  Britain,  to  say  nothing  of  a  celebrated 
one  in  Ireland." 

"Well,  then,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,"  said  the  postillion,  "or  perhaps 
you  know  more  than  if  you  had  been  at  college— and  your  governor?" 

"My  governor,  as  you  call  him,"  said  I,  "is  dead." 

"And  his  borough  interest?" 

"My  father  had  no  borough  interest,"  said  I;  "had  he  possessed  any,  he 
would  perhaps  not  have  died  as  he  did,  honourably  poor." 

"No,  no,"  said  the  postillion;  "if  he  had  had  borough  interest,  he  wouldn't 
have  been  poor,  nor  honourable,  though  perhaps  a  right  honourable.  How- 
ever, with  your  grand  education  and  genteel  manners,  you  made  all  right 
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at  last  by  persuading  this  noble  young  gentlewoman  to  run  away  from 
boarding-school  with  you." 

"I  was  never  at  boarding-school,"  said  Belle,  "unless  you  call " 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  postillion,  "boarding-school  is  vulgar,  I  know:  I  beg 
your  pardon,  I  ought  to  have  called  it  academy,  or  by  some  other  much 
finer  name— you  were  in  something  much  greater  than  a  boarding-school." 

"There  you  are  right,"  said  Belle,  lifting  up  her  head  and  looking  the 
postillion  full  in  the  face  by  the  light  of  the  charcoal  fire;  "for  I  was  bred 
in  the  workhouse." 

"Wooh!"  said  the  postillion. 

"It  is  true  that  I  am  of  good " 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  postillion,  "let  us  hear " 

"Of  good  blood,"  continued  Belle;  "my  name  is  Berners,  Isopel  Berners, 
though  my  parents  were  unfortunate.  Indeed,  with  respect  to  blood,  I 
believe  I  am  of  better  blood  than  the  young  man." 

"There  you  are  mistaken,"  said  I;  "by  my  father's  side  I  am  of  Cornish 
blood,  and  by  my  mother's  of  brave  French  Protestant  extraction.  Now, 
with  respect  to  the  blood  of  my  father— and  to  be  descended  well  on  the 
father's  side  is  the  principal  thing— it  is  the  best  blood  in  the  world,  for  the 
Cornish  blood,  as  the  proverb  says — " 

"I  don't  care  what  the  proverb  says,"  said  Belle;  "I  say  my  blood  is  the 
best— my  name  is  Berners,  Isopel  Berners— it  was  my  mother's  name,  and  is 
better,  I  am  sure,  than  any  you  bear,  whatever  that  may  be;  and  though  you 
say  that  the  descent  on  the  father's  side  is  the  principal  thing— and  I  know 
why  you  say  so,"  she  added  with  some  excitement— "I  say  that  descent  on 
the  mother's  side  is  of  most  account,  because  the  mother — " 

"Just  come  from  Gretna  Green,  and  already  quarrelling,"  said  the  postil- 
lion. 

"We  do  not  come  from  Gretna  Green,"  said  Belle. 

"Ah,  I  had  forgot,"  said  the  postillion,  "none  but  great  people  go  to 
Gretna  Green.  Weil,  then,  from  church,  and  already  quarrelling  about  fam- 
ily, just  like  two  great  people." 

"We  have  never  been  to  church,"  said  Belle,  "and,  to  prevent  any  more 
guessing  on  your  part,  it  will  be  as  well  for  me  to  tell  you,  friend,  that  I  am 
nothing  to  the  young  man,  and  he,  of  course,  nothing  to  me.  I  am  a  poor 
travelling  girl,  born  in  a  workhouse:  journeying  on  my  occasions  with  cer- 
tain companions,  I  came  to  this  hollow,  where  my  company  quarrelled  with 
the  young  man,  who  had  settled  down  here,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  if  he 
pleased;  and  not  being  able  to  drive  him  out,  they  went  away  after  quarrel- 
ling with  me,  too,  for  not  choosing  to  side  with  them;  so  I  stayed  here  along 
with  the  young  man,  there  being  room  for  us  both,  and  the  place  being  as 
free  to  me  as  to  him." 

"And,  in  order  that  you  may  be  no  longer  puzzled  with  respect  to  my- 
self," said  I,  "I  will  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  my  history.  I  am  the  son 
of  honourable  parents,  who  gave  me  a  first-rate  education,  as  far  as  litera- 
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ture  and  languages  went,  with  which  education  I  endeavoured,  on  the  death 
of  my  father,  to  advance  myself  to  wealth  and  reputation  in  the  big  city; 
but  failing  in  the  attempt,  I  conceived  a  disgust  for  the  busy  world,  and 
determined  to  retire  from  it.  After  wandering  about  for  some  time,  and 
meeting  with  various  adventures,  in  one  of  which  I  contrived  to  obtain  a 
pony,  cart  and  certain  tools,  used  by  smiths  and  tinkers,  I  came  to  this  place, 
where  I  amused  myself  with  making  horse-shoes,  or  rather  pony-shoes,  hav- 
ing acquired  the  art  of  wielding  the  hammer  and  tongs  from  a  strange  kind 
of  smith— not  him  of  Gretna  Green— whom  I  knew  in  my  childhood.  And 
here  I  lived,  doing  harm  to  no  one,  quite  lonely  and  solitary,  till  one  fine 
morning  the  premises  were  visited  by  this  young  gentlewoman  and  her  com- 
panions. She  did  herself  anything  but  justice  when  she  said  that  her  com- 
panions quarrelled  with  her  because  she  would  not  side  with  them  against 
me;  they  quarrelled  with  her,  because  she  came  most  heroically  to  my  as- 
sistance as  I  was  on  the  point  of  being  murdered;  and  she  forgot  to  tell  you, 
that  after  they  had  abandoned  her  she  stood  by  me  in  the  dark  hour,  com- 
forting and  cheering  me,  when  unspeakable  dread,  to  which  I  am  occasion- 
ally subject,  took  possession  of  my  mind.  She  says  she  is  nothing  to  me,  even 
as  I  am  nothing  to  her.  I  am  of  course  nothing  to  her,  but  she  is  mistaken 
in  thinking  she  is  nothing  to  me.  I  entertain  the  highest  regard  and  admira- 
tion for  her,  being  convinced  that  I  might  search  the  whole  world  in  vain 
for  a  nature  more  heroic  and  devoted." 

"And  for  my^  part,"  said  Belle,  with  a  sob,  "a  more  quiet,  agreeable  part- 
ner in  a  place  like  this  I  would  not  wish  to  have;  it  is  true  he  has  strange 
ways,  and  frequently  puts  words  into  my  mouth  very  difficult  to  utter;  but 
—but "  and  here  she  buried  her  face  once  more  in  her  hands. 

"Well,"  said  the  postillion,  "I  have  been  mistaken  about  you;  that  is,  not 
altogether,  but  in  part.  You  are  not  rich  folks,  it  seems,  but  you  are  not 
common  people,  and  that  I  could  have  sworn.  What  I  call  a  shame  is,  that 
some  people  1  have  known  are  not  in  your  place  and  you  in  theirs— you  with 
their  estates  and  borough  interest,  they  in  this  dingle  with  these  carts  and 
animals;  but  there  is  no  help  for  these  things.  Were  I  the  great  Mumbo 
Jumbo  above,  I  would  endeavour  to  manage  matters  better;  but  being  a 
simple  postillion,  glad  to  earn  three  shillings  a  day,  I  can't  be  expected  to 
do  much." 

"Who  is  Mumbo  Jumbo?"  said  I. 

"Ah!"  said  the  postillion,  "I  see  there  may  be  a  thing  or  two  I  know  better 
than  yourself.  Mumbo  Jumbo  is  a  god  of  the  black  coast,  to  which  people 
go  for  ivory  and  gold." 

"Were  you  ever  there?"  I  demanded. 

"No,"  said  the  postillion,  "but  I  heard  plenty  of  Mumbo  Jumbo  when  I 
was  a  boy." 

I  awoke  at  the  first  break  of  day,  and,  leaving  the  postillion  fast  asleep, 
stepped  out  of  the  tent.  The  dingle  was  dank  and  dripping.  I  lighted  a  fire 
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of  coals,  and  got  my  forge  in  readiness.  I  then  ascended  to  the  field,  where 
the  chaise  was  standing  as  we  had  left  it  on  the  previous  evening.  After 
looking  at  the  cloud-stone  near  it,  now  cold,  and  split  into  three  pieces,  I  set 
about  prying  narrowly  into  the  condition  of  the  wheel  and  axle-tree— the  lat- 
ter had  sustained  no  damage  of  any  consequence,  and  the  wheel,  as  far  as  I 
was  able  to  judge,  was  sound,  being  only  slightly  injured  in  the  box.  The  only 
thing  requisite  to  set  the  chaise  in  a  travelling  condition  appeared  to  be  a 
linch-pin,  which  I  determined  to  make.  Going  to  the  companion  wheel,  I 
took  out  the  linch-pin,  which  I  carried  down  with  me  to  the  dingle,  to  serve 
as  a  model. 

I  found  Belle  by  this  time  dressed,  and  seated  near  the  forge:  with  a  slight 
nod  to  her  like  that  which  a  person  gives  who  happens  to  see  an  acquaint- 
ance when  his  mind  is  occupied  with  important  business,  I  forthwith  set 
about  my  work.  Selecting  a  piece  of  iron  which  I  thought  would  serve  my 
purpose,  I  placed  it  in  the  fire,  and  plying  the  bellows  in  a  furious  manner, 
soon  made  it  hot;  then  seizing  it  with  the  tongs,  I  laid  it  on  my  anvil,  and 
began  to  beat  it  with  my  hammer,  according  to  the  rules  of  my  art.  The 
dingle  resounded  with  my  strokes.  Belie  sat  still,  and  occasionally  smiled, 
but  suddenly  started  up,  and  retreated  towards  her  encampment,  on  a  spark 
which  I  purposely  sent  in  her  direction  alighting  on  her  knee.  I  found  the 
making  of  a  linch-pin  no  easy  matter;  it  was,  however,  less  difficult  than 
the  fabrication  of  a  pony-shoe;  my  work,  indeed,  was  much  facilitated  by 
my  having  another  pin  to  look  at.  In  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  I  had 
succeeded  tolerably  well,  and  had  produced  a  linch-pin  which  I  thought 
would  serve.  During  all  this  time,  notwithstanding  the  noise  which  I  was 
making,  the  postillion  never  showed  his  face.  His  non-appearance  at  first 
alarmed  me:  I  was  afraid  he  might  be  dead,  but,  on  looking  into  the  tent, 
I  found  him  still  buried  in  the  soundest  sleep.  "He  must  surely  be  descended 
from  one  of  the  seven  sleepers,"  said  I,  as  I  turned  away,  and  resumed  my 
work.  My  work  finished,  I  took  a  little  oil,  leather,  and  sand,  and  polished 
the  pin  as  well  as  I  could;  then,  summoning  Belle,  we  both  went  to  the 
chaise,  where,  with  her  assistance,  I  put  on  the  wheel.  The  linch-pin  which 
I  had  made  fitted  its  place  very  well,  and  having  replaced  the  other,  I  gazed 
at  the  chaise  for  some  time  with  my  heart  full  of  that  satisfaction  which 
results  from  the  consciousness  of  having  achieved  a  great  action;  then,  after 
looking  at  Belle  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  compliment  from  her  lips,  which 
did  not  come,  I  returned  to  the  dingle,  without  saying  a  word,  followed  by 
her. 

Belle  set  about  making  preparations  for  breakfast;  and  I  taking  the  kettle, 
went  and  filled  it  at  the  spring.  Having  hung  it  over  the  fire,  I  went  to  the 
tent  in  which  the  postillion  was  still  sleeping,  and  called  upon  him  to  arise. 
He  awoke  with  a  start,  and  stared  around  him  at  first  with  the  utmost  sur- 
prise, not  unmixed,  I  could  observe,  with  a  certain  degree  of  fear.  At  last, 
looking  in  my  face,  he  appeared  to  recollect  himself.  "I  had  quite  forgot," 
said  he,  as  he  got  up,  "where  I  was,  and  all  that  happened  yesterday.  How- 
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ever,  I  remember  now  the  whole  affair,  thunder-storm,  thunder-bolt, 
frightened  horses,  and  all  your  kindness.  Come,  I  must  see  after  my  coach 
and  horses;  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  repair  the  damage."  "The  damage  is 
already  quite  repaired,"  said  I,  "as  you  will  see,  if  you  come  to  the  field 
above."  "You  don't  say  so,"  said  the  postillion,  coming  out  of  the  tent;  "well, 
I  am  mightily  beholden  to  you.  Good  morning,  young  gentlewoman,"  said 
he,  addressing  Belle,  who,  having  finished  her  preparations,  was  seated  near 
the  fire.  "Good  morning,  young  man,"  said  Belle,  "I  suppose  you  would  be 
glad  of  some  breakfast;  however,  you  must  wait  a  little,  the  kettle  does  not 
boil."  "Come  and  look  at  your  chaise,"  said  I;  "but  tell  me  how  it  happened 
that  the  noise  which  I  have  been  making  did  not  awake  you;  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  at  least  I  was  hammering  close  at  your  ear."  "I  heard 
you  all  the  time,"  said  the  postillion,  "but  your  hammering  made  me  sleep 
all  the  sounder;  I  am  used  to  hear  hammering  in  my  morning  sleep.  There's 
a  forge  close  by  the  room  where  I  sleep  when  I'm  at  home,  at  my  inn;  for 
we  have  all  kinds  of  conveniences  at  my  inn— forge,  carpenter's  shop,  and 
wheelwright's— so  that  when  I  heard  you  hammering  I  thought,  no  doubt, 
that  it  was  the  old  noise,  and  that  I  was  comfortable  in  my  bed  at  my  own 
inn." 

We  now  ascended  to  the  field,  where  I  showed  the  postillion  his  chaise. 
He  looked  at  the  pin  attentively,  rubbed  his  hands,  and  gave  a  loud  laugh. 
"Is  it  not  well  done?"  said  I.  "It  will  do  till  I  get  home,"  he  replied.  "And 
that  is  all  you  have  to  say? "  I  demanded.  "And  that's  a  good  deal,"  said  he, 
"considering  who  made  it.  But  don't  be  offended,"  he  added,  "I  shall  prize 
it  all  the  more  for  its  being  made  by  a  gentleman,  and  no  blacksmith;  and 
so  will  my  governor,  when  I  show  it  to  him.  I  shan't  let  it  remain  where 
it  is,  but  will  keep  it,  as  a  remembrance  of  you,  as  long  as  I  live."  He  then 
again  rubbed  his  hands  with  great  glee,  and  said,  "I  will  now  go  and  see 
after  my  horses,  and  then  to  breakfast,  partner,  if  you  please."  Suddenly, 
however,  looking  at  his  hands,  he  said,  "Before  sitting  down  to  breakfast 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  washing  my  hands  and  face:  I  suppose  you  could  not 
furnish  me  with  a  little  soap  and  water."  "As  much  water  as  you  please," 
said  I,  "but  if  you  want  soap,  I  must  go  and  trouble  the  young  gentlewoman 
for  some."  "By  no  means,"  said  the  postillion,  "water  will  do  at  a  pinch." 

"Follow  me,"  said  I,  and  leading  him  to  the  pond  of  the  frogs  and  newts, 
I  said,  "this  is  my  ewer;  you  are  welcome  to  part  of  it— the  water  is  so  soft 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  soap  to  it";  then  lying  down  on  the  bank, 
I  plunged  my  head  into  the  water,  then  scrubbed  my  hands  and  face,  and 
afterwards  wiped  them  with  some  long  grass  which  grew  on  the  margin  of 
the  pond.  "Bravo,"  said  the  postillion,  "I  see  you  know  how  to  make  a  shift:" 
he  then  followed  my  example,  declared  he  never  felt  more  refreshed  in  his 
life,  and,  giving  a  bound,  said,  "he  would  go  and  look  after  his  horses." 

We  then  went  to  look  after  the  horses,  which  we  found  not  much  the 
worse  for  having  spent  the  night  in  the  open  air.  My  companion  again  in- 
serted their  heads  in  the  corn-bags,  and,  leaving  the  animals  to  discuss  their 
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corn,  returned  with  me  to  the  dingle,  where  we  found  the  kettle  boiling. 
We  sat  down,  and  Belle  made  tea  and  did  the  honours  of  the  meal.  The  pos- 
tillion was  in  high  spirits,  ate  heartily,  and,  to  Belle's  evident  satisfaction, 
declared  that  he  had  never  drank  better  tea  in  his  life,  or  indeed  any  half 
so  good.  Breakfast  over,  he  said  that  he  must  go  now  and  harness  his  horses, 
as  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  return  to  his  inn.  Belle  gave  him  her  hand 
and  wished  him  farewell:  the  postillion  shook  her  hand  warmly,  and  was 
advancing  close  up  to  her— for  what  purpose  I  cannot  say— whereupon  Belle, 
withdrawing  her  hand,  drew  herself  up  with  an  air  which  caused  the  postil- 
lion to  retreat  a  step  or  two  with  an  exceedingly  sheepish  look.  Recovering 
himself,  however,  he  made  a  low  bow,  and  proceeded  up  the  path.  I  attended 
him,  and  helped  to  harness  his  horses  and  put  them  to  the  vehicle;  he  then 
shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  taking  the  reins  and  whip  mounted  to  his  seat; 
ere  he  drove  away  he  thus  addressed  me:  "If  ever  I  forget  your  kindness 
and  that  of  the  young  woman  below,  dash  my  buttons.  If  ever  either  of  you 
should  enter  my  inn  you  may  depend  upon  a  warm  welcome,  the  best  that 
can  be  set  before  you,  and  no  expense  to  either,  for  I  will  give  both  of  you 
the  best  of  characters  to  the  governor,  who  is  the  very  best  fellow  upon  all 
the  road.  As  for  your  linch-pin,  I  trust  it  will  serve  till  I  get  home,  when  I 
will  take  it  out  and  keep  it  in  remembrance  of  you  all  the  days  of  my  life"; 
then  giving  the  horses  a  jerk  with  his  reins,  he  cracked  his  whip  and  drove 
off. 

I  returned  to  the  dingle,  Belle  had  removed  the  breakfast  things,  and  was 
busy  in  her  own  encampment:  nothing  occurred,  worthy  of  being  related, 
for  two  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Belle  departed  on  a  short  expedi- 
tion, and  I  again  found  myself  alone  in  the  dingle. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 


On  the  following  morning,  as  I  was  about  to  leave  my  tent,  I  heard  the 
voice  of  Belle  at  the  door,  exclaiming,  "Sleepest  thou,  or  wakest  thou?"  "I 
was  never  more  awake  in  my  life,"  said  I,  going  out.  "What  is  the  matter?" 
"He  of  the  horse-shoe,"  said  she,  "Jasper,  of  whom  I  have  heard  you  talk, 
is  above  there  on  the  field  with  all  his  people;  I  went  out  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ago  to  fill  the  kettle  at  the  spring,  and  saw  them  arriving."  "It  is 
well,"  said  I;  "have  you  any  objection  to  asking  him  and  his  wife  to  break- 
fast?" "You  can  do  as  you  please,"  said  she;  "I  have  cups  enough,  and  have 
no  objection  to  their  company."  "We  are  the  first  occupiers  of  the  ground," 
said  I,  "and,  being  so,  should  consider  ourselves  in  the  light  of  hosts,  and  do 
our  best  to  practise  the  duties  of  hospitality."  "How  fond  you  are  of  using 
that  word,"  said  Belle;  "if  you  wish  to  invite  the  man  and  his  wife,  do  so, 
without  more  ado;  remember,  however,  that  I  have  not  cups  enough,  nor 
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indeed  tea  enough,  for  the  whole  company."  Thereupon  hurrying  up  the 
ascent,  I  presently  found  myself  outside  the  dingle.  It  was  as  usual  a  bril- 
liant morning,  the  dewy  blades  of  the  rye-grass  which  covered  the  plain 
sparkled  brightly  in  the  beams  of  the  sun,  which  had  probably  been  about 
two  hours  above  the  horizon.  A  rather  numerous  body  of  my  ancient  friends 
and  allies  occupied  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  dingle. 
About  five  yards  on  the  right  I  perceived  Mr.  Petulengro  busily  employed 
in  erecting  his  tent;  he  held  in  his  hand  an  iron  bar,  sharp  at  the  bottom, 
with  a  kind  of  arm  projecting  from  the  top  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
a  kettle  or  cauldron  over  the  fire,  and  which  is  called  in  the  Romanian 
language  "Kekauviskoe  saster."  With  the  sharp  end  of  this  Mr.  Petulengro 
was  making  holes  in  the  earth,  at  about  twenty  inches  distant  from  each 
other,  into  which  he  inserted  certain  long  rods  with  a  considerable  bend 
towards  the  top,  which  constituted  no  less  than  the  timber  of  the  tent,  and 
the  supporters  of  the  canvas.  Mrs.  Petulengro,  and  a  female  with  a  crutch 
in  her  hand,  whom  I  recognised  as  Mrs.  Chikno,  sat  near  him  on  the  ground, 
whilst  two  or  three  children,  from  six  to  ten  years  old,  who  composed  the 
young  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Petulengro,  were  playing  about. 

"Here  we  are,  brother,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro,  as  he  drove  the  sharp  end 
of  the  bar  into  the  ground;  "here  we  are,  and  plenty  of  us— Bute  dosta 
Romany  chals." 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  all,"  said  I;  "and  particularly  you,  madam,"  said  I, 
making  a  bow  to  Mrs.  Petulengro;  "and  you  also,  madam,"  taking  off  my 
hat  to  Mrs.  Chikno. 

"Good-day  to  you,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Petulengro;  "you  look,  as  usual,  charm- 
ingly, and  speak  so,  too;  you  have  not  forgot  your  manners." 

"It  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters,"  said  Mrs.  Chikno.  "However,  good-mor- 
row to  you,  young  rye." 

"I  do  not  see  Tawno,"  said  I,  looking  around;  "where  is  he?" 

"Where,  indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Chikno;  "I  don't  know;  he  who  countenances 
him  in  the  roving  line  can  best  answer." 

"He  will  be  here  anon,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro;  "he  has  merely  ridden  down 
a  by-road  to  show  a  farmer  a  two-year-old  colt;  she  heard  me  give  him 
directions,  but  she  can't  be  satisfied." 

"I  can't  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Chikno. 

"And  why  not,  sister?" 

"Because  I  place  no  confidence  in  your  words,  brother;  as  I  said  before, 
you  countenances  him." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "I  know  nothing  of  your  private  concerns;  I  am  come  on 
an  errand.  Isopel  Berners,  down  in  the  dell  there,  requests  the  pleasure  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Petulengro 's  company  at  breakfast.  She  will  be  happy  also 
to  see  you,  madam,"  said  I,  addressing  Mrs.  Chikno. 

"Is  that  young  female  your  wife,  young  man?"  said  Mrs.  Chikno. 

"My  wife?"  said  I. 

"Yes,  young  man;  your  wife,  your  lawful  certificated  wife?" 
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"No,"  said  I;  "she  is  not  my  wife." 

"Then  I  will  not  visit  with  her,"  said  Mrs.  Chikno;  "I  countenance  nothing 
in  the  roving  line." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  the  roving  line?"  I  demanded. 

"What  do  I  mean  by  the  roving  line?  Why,  by  it  I  mean  such  conduct 
as  is  not  tatcheno.  When  ryes  and  rawnies  live  together  in  dingles,  without 
being  certificated,  I  call  such  behaviour  being  tolerably  deep  in  the  roving 
line,  everything  savouring  of  which  I  am  determined  not  to  sanctify.  I  have 
suffered  too  much  by  my  own  certificated  husband's  outbreaks  in  that  line 
to  afford  anything  of  the  kind  the  slightest  shadow  of  countenance." 

"It  is  hard  that  people  may  not  live  in  dingles  together  without  being  sus- 
pected of  doing  wrong,"  said  I. 

"So  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Petulengro,  interposing;  "and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
am  altogether  surprised  at  the  illiberality  of  my  sister's  remarks.  I  have  often 
heard  say,  that  it  is  in  good  company— and  I  have  kept  good  company  in  my 
time— that  suspicion  is  king's  evidence  of  a  narrow  and  uncultivated  mind; 
on  which  account  I  am  suspicious  of  nobody,  not  even  of  my  own  husband, 
whom  some  people  would  think  I  have  a  right  to  be  suspicious  of,  seeing 
that  on  his  account  I  once  refused  a  lord;  but  ask  him  whether  I  am  suspi- 
cious of  him,  and  whether  I  seek  to  keep  him  close  tied  to  my  apron-string; 
he  will  tell  you  nothing  of  the  kind;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  always 
allows  him  an  agreeable  latitude,  permitting  him  to  go  where  he  pleases,  and 
to  converse  with  any  one  to  whose  manner  of  speaking  he  may  take  a  fancy. 
But  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  keeping  good  company,  and  therefore " 

"Meklis,"  said  Mrs.  Chikno,  "pray  drop  all  that,  sister;  I  believe  I  have 
kept  as  good  company  as  yourself;  and  with  respect  to  that  offer  with  which 
you  frequently  fatigue  those  who  keeps  company  with  you,  I  believe,  after 
all,  it  was  something  in  the  roving  and  uncertificated  line." 

"In  whatever  line  it  was,"  said  Mrs.  Petulengro,  "the  offer  was  a  good  one. 
The  young  duke— for  he  was  not  only  a  lord,  but  a  duke  too— offered  to 
keep  me  a  fine  carriage,  and  to  make  me  his  second  wife;  for  it  is  true  that 
he  had  another  who  was  old  and  stout,  though  mighty  rich,  and  highly 
good-natured;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  young  lord  assured  me  that  she 
would  have  no  manner  of  objection  to  the  arrangement;  more  especially  if 
I  would  consent  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  her,  being  fond  of  young  and 
cheerful  society.  So  you  see " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Chikno,  "I  see,  what  I  before  thought,  that  it  was 
altogether  in  the  uncertificated  line." 

"Meklis,"  said  Mrs.  Petulengro;  "I  use  your  own  word,  madam,  which  is 
Romany:  for  my  own  part,  I  am  not  fond  of  using  Romany  words,  unless 
I  can  hope  to  pass  them  off  for  French,  which  I  cannot  in  the  present  com- 
pany. I  heartily  wish  that  there  was  no  such  language,  and  do  my  best  to 
keep  it  away  from  my  children,  lest  the  frequent  use  of  it  should  altogether 
confirm  them  in  low  and  vulgar  habits.  I  have  four  children,  madam, 
but " 
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"I  suppose  by  talking  of  your  four  children  you  wish  to  check  me  for 
having  none,"  said  Mrs.  Chikno,  bursting  into  tears;  "if  I  have  no  children, 
sister,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine,  it  is— but  why  do  I  call  you  sister?"  said  she, 
angrily;  "you  are  no  sister  of  mine,  you  are  a  grasni,  a  regular  mare— a  pretty 
sister,  indeed,  ashamed  of  your  own  language.  I  remember  well  that  by  your 
high-flying  notions  you  drove  your  own  mother " 

"We  will  drop  it,"  said  Mrs.  Petulengro;  "I  do  not  wish  to  raise  my  voice, 
and  to  make  myself  ridiculous.  Young  gentleman,"  said  she,  "pray  present 
my  compliments  to  Miss  Isopel  Berners,  and  inform  her  that  I  am  very  sorry 
that  I  cannot  accept  her  polite  invitation.  I  am  just  arrived,  and  have  some 
slight  domestic  matters  to  see  to— amongst  others,  to  wash  my  children's 
faces;  but  that  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  when  I  have  attended  to  what 
I  have  to  do,  and  have  dressed  myself,  I  hope  to  do  myself  the  honour  of 
paying  her  a  regular  visit;  you  will  tell  her  that,  with  my  compliments. 
With  respect  to  my  husband  he  can  answer  for  himself,  as  I,  not  being  of  a 
jealous  disposition,  never  interferes  with  his  matters." 

"And  tell  Miss  Berners,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro,  "that  I  shall  be  happy  to 
wait  upon  her  in  company  with  my  wife  as  soon  as  we  are  regularly  settled: 
at  present  I  have  much  on  my  hands,  having  not  only  to  pitch  my  own  tent, 
but  this  here  jealous  woman's,  whose  husband  is  absent  on  my  business." 

Thereupon  I  returned  to  the  dingle,  and,  without  saying  anything  about 
Mrs.  Chikno's  observations,  communicated  to  Isopel  the  messages  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Petulengro;  Isopel  made  no  other  reply  than  by  replacing  in  her 
coffer  two  additional  cups  and  saucers,  which,  in  expectation  of  company, 
she  had  placed  upon  the  board.  The  kettle  was  by  this  time  boiling.  We  sat 
down,  and,  as  we  breakfasted,  I  gave  Isopel  Berners  another  lesson  in  the 
Armenian  language. 

About  mid-day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Petulengro  came  to  the  dingle  to  pay  the 
promised  visit.  Belle,  at  the  time  cf  their  arrival,  was  in  her  tent,  but  I  was 
at  the  fire-place,  engaged  in  hammering  part  of  the  outer-tire,  or  defence, 
which  had  come  off  from  one  of  the  wheels  of  my  vehicle.  On  perceiving 
them  I  forthwith  went  to  receive  them.  Mr.  Petulengro  was  dressed  in 
Roman  fashion,  with  a  somewhat  smartly-cut  sporting-coat,  the  buttons  of 
which  were  half-crowns— and  a  waistcoat,  scarlet  and  black,  the  buttons  of 
which  were  spaded  half -guineas;  his  breeches  were  of  a  stuff  half  velveteen, 
half  corduroy,  the  cords  exceedingly  broad.  He  had  leggings  of  buff  cloth, 
furred  at  the  bottom;  and  upon  his  feet  were  highlows.  Under  his  left  arm 
was  a  long  black  whalebone  riding-whip,  with  a  red  lash,  and  an  immense 
silver  knob.  Upon  his  head  was  a  hat  with  a  high  peak,  somewhat  of  the 
kind  which  the  Spaniards  call  calane,  so  much  in  favour  with  the  bravos  of 
Seville  and  Madrid.  Now,  when  I  have  added  that  Mr.  Petulengro  had  on  a 
very  fine  white  holland  shirt,  I  think  I  have  described  his  array.  Mrs. 
Petulengro— I  beg  pardon  for  not  having  spoken  of  her  first— was  also 
arrayed  very  much  in  the  Roman  fashion.  Her  hair,  which  was  exceedingly 
black  and  lustrous,  fell  in  braids  on  either  side  of  her  head.  In  her  ears  were 
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rings,  with  long  drops  of  gold.  Round  her  neck  was  a  string  of  what  seemed 
very  much  like  very  large  pearls,  somewhat  tarnished,  however,  and  appar- 
ently of  considerable  antiquity.  "Here  we  are,  brother,"  said  Mr.  Petulen- 
gro;  "here  we  are,  come  to  see  you— wizard  and  witch,  witch  and  wizard:— 

'There's  a  chovahanee,  and  a  chovahano, 
The  nav  se  len  is  Petulengro.'  " 

"Hold  your  tongue,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Petulengro;  "you  make  me  ashamed 
of  you  with  your  vulgar  ditties.  We  are  come  a  visiting  now,  and  every- 
thing low  should  be  left  behind." 

"True,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro;  "why  bring  what's  low  to  the  dingle,  which 
is  low  enough  already?" 

"What,  are  you  a  catcher  at  words?"  said  I.  "I  thought  that  catching  at 
words  had  been  confined  to  the  pothouse  farmers  and  village  witty  bodies." 

"All  fools,"  said  Mrs.  Petulengro,  "catch  at  words,  and  very  naturally,  as 
by  so  doing  they  hope  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  rational  conversation. 
Catching  at  words  confined  to  pothouse  farmers,  and  village  witty  bodies! 
No,  not  to  Jasper  Petulengro.  Listen  for  an  hour  or  two  to  the  discourse 
of  a  set  they  call  newspaper  editors,  and  if  you  don't  go  out  and  eat  grass, 
as  a  dog  does  when  he  is  sick,  I  am  no  female  woman.  The  young  lord  whose 
hand  I  refused  when  I  took  up  with  wise  Jasper,  once  brought  two  of  them 
to  my  mother's  tan,  when  hankering  after  my  company;  they  did  nothing 
but  carp  at  each  other's  words,  and  a  pretty  hand  they  made  of  it.  Ill- 
favoured  dogs  they  were;  and  their  attempts  at  what  they  called  wit  almost 
as  unfortunate  as  their  countenances." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "madam,  we  will  drop  all  catchings  and  carpings  for  the 
present.  Pray  take  your  seat  on  this  stool,  whilst  I  go  and  announce  to  Miss 
Isopel  Berners  your  arrival." 

Thereupon  I  went  to  Belle's  habitation,  and  informed  her  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Petulengro  had  paid  us  a  visit  of  ceremony,  and  were  awaiting  her  at 
the  fire-place.  "Pray  go  and  tell  them  that  I  am  busy,"  said  Belle,  who  was 
engaged  with  her  needle.  "I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  take  part  in  any  such 
nonsense."  "I  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  said  I;  "and  I  insist  upon  your  coming 
forthwith,  and  showing  proper  courtesy  to  your  visitors.  If  you  do  not, 
their  feelings  will  be  hurt,  and  you  are  aware  that  I  cannot  bear  that  people's 
feelings  should  be  outraged.  Come  this  moment,  or — "  "Or  what?"  said 
Belle,  half  smiling.  "I  was  about  to  say  something  in  Armenian,"  said  I. 
"Well,"  .said  Belle,  laying  down  her  work,  "I  will  come."  "Stay,"  said  I; 
"your  hair  is  hanging  about  your  ears,  and  your  dress  is  in  disorder;  you  had 
better  stay  a  minute  or  two  to  prepare  yourself  to  appear  before  your  visi- 
tors, who  have  come  in  their  very  best  attire."  "No,"  said  Belle,  "I  will  make 
no  alteration  in  my  appearance;  you  told  me  to  come  this  moment,  and  you 
shall  be  obeyed."  So  Belle  and  I  advanced  towards  our  guests.  As  we  drew 
nigh  Mr.  Petulengro  took  off  his  hat,  and  made  a  profound  obeisance  to 
Belle,  whilst  Mrs.  Petulengro  rose  from  the  stool,  and  made  a  profound 
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curtsey.  Belle,  who  had  flung  her  hair  back  over  her  shoulders,  returned 
their  salutations  by  bending  her  head,  and  after  slightly  glancing  at  Mr. 
Petulengro,  fixed  her  large  blue  eyes  full  upon  his  wife.  Both  these  females 
were  very  handsome— but  how  unlike!  Belle  fair,  with  blue  eyes  and  flaxen 
hair;  Mrs.  Petulengro  with  olive  complexion,  eyes  black,  and  hair  dark— as 
dark  as  could  be.  Belle,  in  demeanour  calm  and  proud;  the  gypsy  graceful, 
but  full  of  movement  and  agitation.  And  then  how  different  were  those  two 
in  stature!  The  head  of  the  Romany  rawnie  scarcely  ascended  to  the  breast 
of  Isopel  Berners.  I  could  see  that  Mrs.  Petulengro  gazed  on  Belle  with 
unmixed  admiration;  so  did  her  husband.  "Well,"  said  the  latter,  "one  thing 
I  will  say,  which  is,  that  there  is  only  one  on  earth  worthy  to  stand  up  in 
front  of  this  she,  and  that  is  the  beauty  of  the  world,  as  far  as  man  flesh 
is  concerned,  Tawno  Chikno;  what  a  pity  he  did  not  come  down!" 

"Tawno  Chikno,"  said  Mrs.  Petulengro,  flaring  up;  "a  pretty  fellow  he  to 
stand  up  in  front  of  this  gentlewoman,  a  pity  he  didn't  come,  quotha?  not 
at  all,  the  fellow  is  a  sneak,  afraid  of  his  wife.  He  stand  up  against  this 
rawnie!  why,  the  look  she  has  given  me  would  knock  the  fellow  down." 

"It  is  easier  to  knock  him  down  with  a  look  than  with  a  fist,"  said  Mr. 
Petulengro;  "that  is,  if  the  look  comes  from  a  woman:  not  that  I  am  dis- 
posed to  doubt  that  this  female  gentlewoman  is  able  to  knock  him  down 
either  one  way  or  the  other.  I  have  heard  of  her  often  enough,  and  have 
seen  her  once  or  twice,  though  not  so  near  as  now.  Well,  ma'am,  my  wife 
and  I  are  come  to  pay  our  respects  to  you;  we  are  both  glad  to  find  that 
you  have  left  off  keeping  company  with  Flaming  Bosville,  and  have  taken 
up  with  my  pal;  he  is  not  very  handsome,  but  a  better " 

"I  take  up  with  your  pal,  as  you  call  him!  you  had  better  mind  what  you 
say,"  said  Isopel  Berners,  "I  take  up  with  nobody." 

"I  merely  mean  taking  up  your  quarters  with  him,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro; 
"and  I  was  only  about  to  say  a  better  fellow-lodger  you  cannot  have,  or 
a  more  instructive,  especially  if  you  have  a  desire  to  be  inoculated  with 
tongues,  as  he  calls  them.  I  wonder  whether  you  and  he  have  had  any 
tongue-work  already." 

"Have  you  and  your  wife  anything  particular  to  say?  if  you  have  nothing 
but  this  kind  of  conversation  I  must  leave  you,  as  I  am  going  to  make  a 
journey  this  afternoon,  and  should  be  getting  ready." 

"You  must  excuse  my  husband,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Petulengro,  "he  is  not 
overburdened  with  understanding,  and  has  said  but  one  word  of  sense  since 
he  has  been  here,  which  was  that  we  came  to  pay  our  respects  to  you.  We 
have  dressed  ourselves  in  our  best  Roman  way,  in  order  to  do  honour  to 
you;  perhaps  you  do  not  like  it;  if  so,  I  am  sorry.  I  have  no  French  clothes, 
madam;  if  I  had  any,  madam,  I  would  have  come  in  them,  in  order  to  do 
you  more  honour." 

"I  like  to  see  you  much  better  as  you  are,"  said  Belle;  "people  should  keep 
to  their  own  fashions,  and  yours  is  very  pretty." 

"I  am  glad  you  are  pleased  to  think  it  so,  madam;  it  has  been  admired 
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in  the  great  city;  it  created  what  they  call  a  sensation;  and  some  of  the 
great  ladies,  the  court  ladies,  imitated  it,  else  I  should  not  appear  in  it  so 
often  as  I  am  accustomed;  for  I  am  not  very  fond  of  what  is  Roman,  having 
an  imagination  that  what  is  Roman  is  ungenteel;  in  fact,  I  once  heard  the 
wife  of  a  rich  citizen  say  that  gypsies  were  vulgar  creatures.  I  should  have 
taken  her  saying  very  much  to  heart,  but  for  her  improper  pronunciation; 
she  could  not  pronounce  her  words,  madam,  which  we  gypsies,  as  they  call 
us,  usually  can,  so  I  thought  she  was  no  very  high  purchase.  You  are  very 
beautiful,  madam,  though  you  are  not  dressed  as  I  could  wish  to  see  you, 
and  your  hair  is  hanging  down  in  sad  confusion;  allow  me  to  assist  you  in 
arranging  your  hair,  madam;  I  will  dress  it  for  you  in  our  fashion;  I  would 
fain  see  how  your  hair  would  look  in  our  poor  gypsy  fashion;  pray  allow 
me,  madam?"  and  she  took  Belle  by  the  hand. 

"I  really  can  do  no  such  thing,"  said  Belle,  withdrawing  her  hand;  "I 
thank  you  for  coming  to  see  me,  but " 

"Do  allow  me  to  officiate  upon  your  hair,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Petulengro. 
"I  should  esteem  your  allowing  me  a  great  mark  of  condescension.  You  are 
very  beautiful,  madam,  and  I  think  you  doubly  so,  because  you  are  so  fair; 
I  have  a  great  esteem  for  persons  with  fair  complexions  and  hair;  I  have  a 
less  regard  for  people  with  dark  hair  and  complexions,  madam." 

"Then  why  did  you  turn  off  the  lord,  and  take  up  with  me?"  said  Mr. 
Petulengro;  "that  same  lord  was  fair  enough  all  about  him." 

"People  do  when  they  are  young  and  silly  what  they  sometimes  repent 
of  when  they  are  of  riper  years  and  understandings.  I  sometimes  think  that 
had  1  not  been  something  of  a  simpleton,  I  might  at  this  time  be  a  great 
court  lady.  Now,  madam,"  said  she,  again  taking  Belle  by  the  hand,  "do 
oblige  me  by  allowing  me  to  plait  your  hair  a  little?" 

"I  have  really  a  good  mind  to  be  angry  with  you,"  said  Belle,  giving  Mrs. 
Petulengro  a  peculiar  glance. 

"Do  allow  her  to  arrange  your  hair,"  said  I;  "she  means  no  harm,  and 
wishes  to  do  you  honour;  do  oblige  her  and  me  too,  for  I  should  like  to  see 
how  your  hair  would  look  dressed  in  her  fashion." 

"You  hear  what  the  young  rye  says?"  said  Mrs.  Petulengro.  "I  am  sure 
you  will  oblige  the  young  rye,  if  not  myself.  Many  people  would  be  willing 
to  oblige  the  young  rye,  if  he  would  but  ask  them;  but  he  is  not  in  the  habit 
of  asking  favours.  He  has  a  nose  of  his  own,  which  he  keeps  tolerably  ex- 
alted; he  does  not  think  small-beer  of  himself,  madam;  and  all  the  time  I 
have  been  with  him,  I  never  heard  him  ask  a  favour  before;  therefore, 
madam,  I  am  sure  you  will  oblige  him.  My  sister  Ursula  would  be  very  will- 
ing to  oblige  him  in  many  things,  but  he  will  not  ask  for  anything,  except 
for  such  a  favour  as  a  word,  which  is  a  poor  favour  after  all.  I  don't  mean 
for  her  word;  perhaps  he  will  some  day  ask  you  for  your  word.  If  so " 

"Why,  here  you  are,  after  railing  at  me  for  catching  at  words,  catching 
at  a  word  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro. 

"Hold  your  tongue,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Petulengro.  "Don't  interrupt  me  in 
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my  discourse;  if  I  caught  at  a  word  now,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  so. 
I  am  no  conceited  body;  no  newspaper  Neddy;  no  pothouse  witty  person. 
I  was  about  to  say,  madam,  that  if  the  young  rye  asks  you  at  any  time  for 
your  word,  you  will  do  as  you  deem  convenient;  but  I  am  sure  you  will 
oblige  him  by  allowing  me  to  braid  your  hair." 

"I  shall  not  do  it  to  oblige  him,"  said  Belle;  "the  young  rye,  as  you  call 
him,  is  nothing  to  me." 

"Well,  then,  to  oblige  me,"  said  Mrs.  Petulengro;  "do  allow  me  to  become 
your  poor  tire-woman." 

"It  is  great  nonsense,"  said  Belle,  reddening;  "however,  as  you  came  to  see 
me,  and  ask  the  matter  as  a  particular  favour  to  yourself " 

"Thank  you,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Petulengro,  leading  Belle  to  the  stool; 
"please  to  sit  down  here.  Thank  you;  your  hair  is  very  beautiful,  madam," 
she  continued,  as  she  proceeded  to  braid  Belle's  hair;  "so  is  your  counte- 
nance. Should  you  ever  go  to  the  great  city,  among  the  grand  folks,  you 
would  make  a  sensation,  madam.  I  have  made  one  myself,  who  am  dark;  the 
chi  she  is  kauley,  which  last  word  signifies  black,  which  I  am  not,  though 
rather  dark.  There  is  no  colour  like  white,  madam;  it's  so  lasting,  so  genteel. 
Gentility  will  carry  the  day,  madam,  even  with  the  young  rye.  He  will  ask 
words  of  the  black  lass,  but  beg  the  word  of  the  fair." 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Petulengro  and  myself  entered  into  conversation. 
"Any  news  stirring,  Mr.  Petulengro?"  said  I.  "Have  you  heard  anything 
of  the  great  religious  movements?" 

"Plenty,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro;  "all  the  religious  people,  more  especially 
the  Evangelicals— those  that  go  about  distributing  tracts— are  very  angry 
about  the  fight  between  Gentleman  Cooper  and  White-headed  Bob,  which 
they  say  ought  not  to  have  been  permitted  to  take  place;  and  then  they  are 
trying  all  they  can  to  prevent  the  fight  between  the  lion  and  the  dogs,  which 
they  say  is  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  country.  Now  I  can't  say  that  I  have 
any  quarrel  with  the  religious  party  and  the  Evangelicals;  they  are  always 
civil  to  me  and  mine,  and  frequently  give  us  tracts,  as  they  call  them,  which 
neither  I  nor  mine  can  read;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  approve  of  any  move- 
ments, religious  or  not,  which  have  in  aim  to  put  down  all  life  and  manly 
sport  in  this  here  country." 

"Anything  else?"  said  I. 

"People  are  becoming  vastly  sharp,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro;  "and  I  am  told 
that  all  the  old-fashioned  good-tempered  constables  are  going  to  be  set 
aside,  and  a  paid  body  of  men  to  be  established,  who  are  not  to  permit  a 
tramper  or  vagabond  on  the  roads  of  England— and  talking  of  roads,  puts 
me  in  mind  of  a  strange  story  1  heard  two  nights  ago,  whilst  drinking  some 
beer  at  a  public-house  in  company  with  my  cousin  Sylvester.  I  had  asked 
Tawno  to  go,  but  his  wife  would  not  let  him.  Just  opposite  me,  smoking 
their  pipes,  were  a  couple  of  men,  something  like  engineers,  and  they  were 
talking  of  a  wonderful  invention  which  was  to  make  a  wonderful  alteration 
in  England;  inasmuch  as  it  would  set  aside  all  the  old  roads,  which  in  a 
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little  time  would  be  ploughed  up,  and  sowed  with  corn,  and  cause  all  Eng- 
land to  be  laid  down  with  iron  roads,  on  which  people  would  go  thundering 
along  in  vehicles,  pushed  forward  by  fire  and  smoke.  Now,  brother,  when 
I  heard  this,  I  did  not  feel  very  comfortable;  for  I  thought  to  myself,  what 
a  queer  place  such  a  road  would  be  to  pitch  one's  tent  upon,  and  how  im- 
possible it  would  be  for  one's  cattle  to  find  a  bite  of  grass  upon  it;  and  I 
thought  likewise  of  the  danger  to  which  one's  family  would  be  exposed  in 
being  run  over  and  severely  scorched  by  these  same  flying  fiery  vehicles;  so 
I  made  bold  to  say,  that  I  hoped  such  an  invention  would  never  be  counte- 
nanced, because  it  was  likely  to  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  Whereupon,  one 
of  the  men,  giving  me  a  glance,  said,  without  taking  the  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth,  that  for  his  part,  he  sincerely  hoped  that  it  would  take  effect;  and  if 
it  did  no  other  good  than  stopping  the  rambles  of  gypsies,  and  other  like 
scamps,  it  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Well,  brother,  feeling  myself  insulted, 
I  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket,  in  order  to  pull  out  money,  intending  to 
challenge  him  to  fight  for  a  five-shilling  stake,  but  merely  found  sixpence, 
having  left  all  my  other  money  at  the  tent;  which  sixpence  was  just  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  beer  which  Sylvester  and  myself  were  drinking,  of 
whom  I  couldn't  hope  to  borrow  anything— 'poor  as  Sylvester'  being  a 
by-word  amongst  us.  So,  not  being  able  to  back  myself,  I  held  my  peace, 
and  let  the  Gorgio  have  it  all  his  own  way,  who,  after  turning  up  his  nose 
at  me,  went  on  discoursing  about  the  said  invention,  saying  what  a  fund  of 
profit  it  would  be  to  those  who  knew  how  to  make  use  of  it,  and  should 
have  the  laying  down  of  the  new  roads,  and  the  shoeing  of  England  with 
iron.  And  after  he  had  said  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  which 
I  cannot  remember,  he  and  his  companion  got  up  and  walked  away;  and 
presently  I  and  Sylvester  got  up  and  walked  to  our  camp;  and  there  I  lay 
down  in  my  tent  by  the  side  of  my  wife,  where  I  had  an  ugly  dream  of 
having  camped  upon  an  iron  road;  my  tent  being  overturned  by  a  flying 
vehicle;  my  wife's  leg  injured;  and  all  my  affairs  put  into  great  confusion." 

"Now,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Petulengro,  "I  have  braided  your  hair  in  our 
fashion:  you  look  very  beautiful,  madam;  more  beautiful,  if  possible,  than 
before."  Belle  now  rose,  and  came  forward  with  her  tire-woman.  Mr.  Petu- 
lengro was  loud  in  his  applause,  but  I  said  nothing,  for  I  did  not  think 
Belle  was  improved  in  appearance  by  having  submitted  to  the  ministry  of 
Mrs.  Petulengro's  hand.  Nature  never  intended  Belle  to  appear  as  a  gypsy; 
she  had  made  her  too  proud  and  serious.  A  more  proper  part  for  her  was 
that  of.  a  heroine,  a  queenly  heroine— that  of  Theresa  of  Hungary,  for  ex- 
ample; or,  better  still,  that  of  Brynhilda  the  Valkyrie,  the  beloved  of  Sigurd, 
the  serpent-killer,  who  incurred  the  curse  of  Odin,  because,  in  the  tumult 
of  spears,  she  sided  with  the  young  king,  and  doomed  the  old  warrior  to 
die,  to  whom  Odin  had  promised  victory. 

Belle  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  in  silence;  then  turning  to  Mrs.  Petu- 
lengro, she  said,  "You  have  had  your  will  with  me;  are  you  satisfied?" 
"Quite  so,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Petulengro,  "and  I  hope  you  will  be  so  too,  as 
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soon  as  you  have  looked  in  the  glass."  "I  have  looked  in  one  already,"  said 
Belle;  "and  the  glass  does  not  flatter."  "You  mean  the  face  of  the  young 
rye,"  said  Mrs.  Petulengro;  "never  mind  him,  madam;  the  young  rye, 
though  he  knows  a  thing  or  two,  is  not  a  university,  nor  a  person  of  uni- 
versal wisdom.  I  assure  you,  that  you  never  looked  so  well  before;  and  I 
hope  that,  from  this  moment,  you  will  wear  your  hair  in  this  way."  "And 
who  is  to  braid  it  in  this  way?"  said  Belle,  smiling.  "I,  madam,"  said  Mrs. 
Petulengro;  "I  will  braid  it  for  you  every  morning,  if  you  will  but  be  per- 
suaded to  join  us.  Do  so,  madam,  and  I  think,  if  you  did,  the  young  rye 
would  do  so  too."  "The  young  rye  is  nothing  to  me,  nor  I  to  him,"  said 
Belle;  "we  have  stayed  some  time  together;  but  our  paths  will  soon  be  apart. 
Now,  farewell,  for  I  am  about  to  take  a  journey."  "And  you  will  go  out  with 
your  hair  as  I  have  braided  it,"  said  Mrs.  Petulengro;  "if  you  do,  everybody 
will  be  in  love  with  you."  "No,"  said  Belle;  "hitherto  I  have  allowed  you 
to  do  what  you  please,  but  henceforth  I  shall  have  my  own  way.  Come, 
come,"  said  she,  observing  that  the  gypsy  was  about  to  speak,  "we  have  had 
enough  of  nonsense;  whenever  I  leave  this  hollow,  it  will  be  wearing  my 
hair  in  my  own  fashion."  "Come,  wife,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro;  "we  will  no 
longer  intrude  upon  the  rye  and  rawnie;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being 
troublesome."  Thereupon  Mr.  Petulengro  and  his  wife  took  their  leave, 
with  many  salutations.  "Then  you  are  going?"  said  I,  when  Belle  and  I  were 
left  alone.  "Yes,"  said  Belle;  "I  am  going  on  a  journey;  my  affairs  compel 
me."  "But  you  will  return  again?"  said  I.  "Yes,"  said  Belle,  "I  shall  return 
once  more."  "Once  more,"  said  I;  "what  do  you  mean  by  once  more?  The 
Petulengros  will  soon  be  gone,  and  will  you  abandon  me  in  this  place?" 
"You  were  alone  here,"  said  Belle,  "before  I  came,  and  I  suppose,  found  it 
agreeable,  or  you  would  not  have  stayed  in  it."  "Yes,"  said  I,  "that  was  be- 
fore I  knew  you;  but  having  lived  with  you  here,  I  should  be  very  loth  to 
live  here  without  you."  "Indeed,"  said  Belle;  "I  did  not  know  that  I  was  of 
so  much  consequence  to  you.  Well,  the  day  is  wearing  away— I  must  go  and 
harness  Traveller  to  the  cart."  "I  will  do  that,"  said  I,  "or  anything  else  you 
may  wish  me.  Go  and  prepare  yourself;  I  will  see  after  Traveller  and  the 
cart."  Belle  departed  to  her  tent,  and  I  set  about  performing  the  task  I  had 
undertaken.  In  about  half-an-hour  Belle  again  made  her  appearance— she 
was  dressed  neatly  and  plainly.  Her  hair  was  no  longer  in  the  Roman 
fashion,  in  which  Pakomovna  had  plaited  it,  but  was  secured  by  a  comb; 
she  held  a  bonnet  in  her  hand.  "Is  there  anything  else  I  can  do  for  you?"  I 
demanded.  "There  are  two  or  three  bundles  by  my  tent,  which  you  can  put 
into  the  cart,"  said  Belle.  I  put  the  bundles  into  the  cart,  and  then  led 
Traveller  and  the  cart  up  the  winding  path  to  the  mouth  of  the  dingle,  near 
which  was  Mr.  Petulengro's  encampment.  Belle  followed.  At  the  top,  I  de- 
livered the  reins  into  her  hands;  we  looked  at  each  other  stedfastly  for  some 
time.  Belle  then  departed,  and  I  returned  to  the  dingle,  where,  seating  my- 
self on  my  stone,  I  remained  for  upwards  of  an  hour  in  thought. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 


On  the  following  day  there  was  much  feasting  amongst  the  Romany  chals 
of  Mr.  Petulengro's  party.  Throughout  the  forenoon  the  Romany  chies  did 
scarcely  anything  but  cook  flesh,  and  the  flesh  which  they  cooked  was 
swine's  flesh.  About  two  o'clock,  the  chals  dividing  themselves  into  various 
parties,  sat  down  and  partook  of  the  fare,  which  was  partly  roasted,  partly 
sodden.  I  dined  that  day  with  Mr.  Petulengro  and  his  wife  and  family, 
Ursula,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chikno,  and  Sylvester  and  his  two  children.  Sylvester, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  say,  was  a  widower,  and  had  consequently  no  one  to  cook 
his  victuals  for  him,  supposing  he  had  any,  which  was  not  always  the  case, 
Sylvester's  affairs  being  seldom  in  a  prosperous  state.  He  was  noted  for  his 
bad  success  in  trafficking,  notwithstanding  the  many  hints  which  he  received 
from  Jasper,  under  whose  protection  he  had  placed  himself,  even  as  Tawno 
Chikno  had  done,  who  himself,  as  the  reader  has  heard  on  a  former  occasion, 
was  anything  but  a  wealthy  subject,  though  he  was  at  all  times  better  off 
than  Sylvester,  the  Lazarus  of  the  Romany  tribe. 

All  our  party  ate  with  a  good  appetite,  except  myself,  who,  feeling  rather 
melancholy  that  day,  had  little  desire  to  eat.  I  did  not,  like  the  others,  par- 
take of  the  pork,  but  got  my  dinner  entirely  off  the  body  of  a  squirrel  which 
had  been  shot  the  day  before  by  a  chal  of  the  name  of  Piramus,  who,  besides 
being  a  good  shot,  was  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  playing  on  the  fiddle.  Dur- 
ing the  dinner  a  horn  filled  with  ale  passed  frequently  around;  I  drank  of 
it  more  than  once,  and  felt  inspirited  by  the  draughts.  The  repast  concluded, 
Sylvester  and  his  children  departed  to  their  tent,  and  Mr.  Petulengro, 
Tawno,  and  myself,  getting  up,  went  and  lay  down  under  a  shady  hedge, 
where  Mr.  Petulengro,  lighting  his  pipe,  began  to  smoke,  and  where  Tawno 
presently  fell  asleep.  I  was  about  to  fall  asleep  also,  when  I  heard  the  sound 
of  music  and  song.  Piramus  was  playing  on  the  fiddle,  whilst  Mrs.  Chikno, 
who  had  a  voice  of  her  own,  was  singing  in  tones  sharp  enough,  but  of  great 
power,  a  gypsy  song:— 

POISONING  THE  PORKER 

By  Mrs.  Chikno 

To  mande  shoon  ye  Romany  chals 
Who  besh  in  the  pus  about  the  yag, 
I'll  pen  how  we  drab  the  baulo, 
I'll  pen  how  we  drab  the  baulo. 

We  jaws  to  the  drab-engro  ker, 
Trin  horsworth  there  of  drab  we  lels, 
And  when  to  the  swety  back  we  wels 
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We  pens  we'll  drab  the  baulo, 
We'll  have  a  drab  at  a  baulo. 

And  then  we  kairs  the  drab  opre, 
And  then  we  jaws  to  the  farming  ker, 
To  mang  a  beti  habben, 
i         A  beti  poggado  habben. 

A  rinkeno  baulo  there  we  dick, 
And  then  we  pens  in  Romano  jib; 
Wust  lis  odoi  opre  ye  chick, 
And  the  baulo  he  will  lei  lis, 
The  baulo  he  will  lei  lis. 

Coliko,  coliko  saulo  we 
Apopli  to  the  farming  ker 
Will  wel  and  mang  him  mullo, 
Will  wel  and  mang  his  truppo. 

And  so  we  kairs,  and  so  we  kairs; 
The  baulo  in  the  rarde  mers; 
We  mang  him  on  the  saulo, 
And  rig  to  the  tan  the  baulo. 

And  then  we  toves  the  wendror  well 
Till  sore  the  wendror  iuziou  se, 
Till  kekkeno  drab's  adrey  lis, 
Till  drab  there's  kek  adrey  lis. 

And  then  his  truppo  well  we  hatch, 
Kin  levinor  at  the  kitchema, 
And  have  a  kosko  habben, 
A  kosko  Romano  habben. 

The  boshom  engro  kils,  he  kils, 
The  tawnie  juva  gils,  she  gils 
A  puro  Romano  gillie, 
Now  shoon  the  Romano  gillie. 

Which  song  I  had  translated  in  the  following  manner,  in  my  younger 
days,  for  a  lady's  album: 

Listen  to  me  ye  Romanlads,  who  are  seated  in  the  straw  about  the  fire,  and  I 
will  tell  how  we  poison  the  porker,  I  will  tell  how  we  poison  the  porker. 

We  go  to  the  house  of  the  poison-monger,1  where  we  buy  three  pennies'  worth 
of  bane,  and  when  we  return  to  our  people  we  say,  we  will  poison  the  porker;  we 
will  try  and  poison  the  porker. 

We  then  make  up  the  poison,  and  then  we  take  our  way  to  the  house  of  the 
farmer,  as  if  to  beer  a  bit  of  victuals,  a  little  broken  victuals. 

The  apothecary. 
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We  see  a  jolly  porker,  and  then  we  say  in  Roman  language,  "Fling  the  bane 
yonder  amongst  the  dirt,  and  the  porker  soon  will  find  it,  the  porker  soon  will 
find  it." 

Early  on  the  morrow,  we  will  return  to  the  farm-house,  and  beg  the  dead  porker, 
the  body  of  the  dead  porker. 

And  so  we  do,  even  so  we  do;  the  porker  dieth  during  the  night;  on  the  morrow 
we  beg  the  porker,  and  carry  to  the  tent  the  porker. 

And  then  we  wash  the  inside  well,  till  all  the  inside  is  perfectly  clean,  till  there's 
no  bane  within  it,  not  a  poison  grain  v/ithin  it. 

And  then  we  roast  the  body  well,  send  for  ale  to  the  alehouse,  and  have  a  merry 
banquet,  a  merry  Roman  banquet. 

The  fellow  with  the  fiddle  plays,  he  plays;  the  little  lassie  sings,  she  sings  an 
ancient  Roman  ditty;  now  hear  the  Roman  ditty. 

SONG  OF  THE  BROKEN  CHASTITY 

By  Ursula 

Penn'd  the  Romany  chi  ke  laki  dye 
"Miry  dearie  dye  mi  shorn  cambri!" 
"And  coin  kerdo  tute  cambri, 

Miry  dearie  chi,  miry  Romany  chi?" 
"O  miry  dye  a  boro  rye, 

A  bovalo  rye,  a  gorgiko  rye, 

Sos  kistur  pre  a  peliengo  grye, 

'Twas  yov  sos  kerdo  man  cambri." 
"Tu  tawnie  vassavie  lubbeny, 

Tu  chal  from  miry  tan  abri; 

Had  a  Romany  chal  kair'd  tute  cambri, 

Then  I  had  penn'd  ke  tute  chie, 

But  tu  shan  a  vassavie  lubbeny 

With  gorgikie  rat  to  be  cambri." 

"There's  some  kernel  in  those  songs,  brother,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro,  when 
the  songs  and  music  were  over. 

"Yes,"  said  I;  "they  are  certainly  very  remarkable  songs.  1  say,  Jasper,  I 
hope  you  have  not  been  drabbing  baulor  lately." 

"And  suppose  we  have,  brother,  what  then?" 

"Why,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  practice,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wickedness 
of  it." 

"Necessity  has  no  law,  brother." 

"That  is  true,"  said  I;  "I  have  always  said  so,  but  you  are  not  necessitous, 
and  should  not  drab  baulor." 

"And  who  told  you  we  had  been  drabbing  baulor?" 

"Why,  you  have  had  a  banquet  of  pork,  and  after  the  banquet,  Mrs. 
Chikno  sang  a  song  about  drabbing  baulor,  so  I  naturally  thought  you  might 
have  lately  been  engaged  in  such  a  thing." 

"Brother,  you  occasionally  utter  a  word  or  two  of  common  sense.  It  was 
natural  for  you  to  suppose,  after  seeing  that  dinner  of  pork,  and  hearing 
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that  song,  that  we  had  been  drabbing  baulor;  I  will  now  tell  you  that  we 
have  not  been  doing  so.  What  have  you  to  say  to  that?" 

"That  I  am  very  glad  of  it." 

"Had  you  tasted  that  pork,  brother,  you  would  have  found  that  it  was 
sweet  and  tasty,  which  balluva  that  is  drabbed  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be. 
We  have  no  reason  to  drab  baulor  at  present,  we  have  money  and  credit; 
but  necessity  has  no  law.  Our  forefathers  occasionally  drabbed  baulor;  some 
of  our  people  may  still  do  such  a  thing,  but  only  from  compulsion." 

"I  see,"  said  I;  "and  at  your  merry  meetings  you  sing  songs  upon  the  corn- 
pulsatory  deeds  of  your  people,  alias,  their  villainous  actions;  and,  after  all, 
what  would  the  stirring  poetry  of  any  nation  be,  but  for  its  compulsatory 
deeds?  Look  at  the  poetry  of  Scotland,  the  heroic  part,  founded  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  villainous  deeds  of  the  Scotch  nation;  cow-stealing,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  very  little  better  than  drabbing  baulor;  whilst  the  softer 
part  is  mostly  about  the  slips  of  its  females  among  the  broom,  so  that  no 
upholder  of  Scotch  poetry  could  censure  Ursula's  song  as  indelicate,  even 
if  he  understood  it.  What  do  you  think,  Jasper?" 

"I  think,  brother,  as  I  before  said,  that  occasionally  you  utter  a  word  of 
common  sense;  you  were  talking  of  the  Scotch,  brother;  what  do  you  think 
of  a  Scotchman  finding  fault  with  Romany!" 

"A  Scotchman  finding  fault  with  Romany,  Jasper!  Oh  dear,  but  you  joke, 
the  thing  could  never  be." 

"Yes,  and  at  Piramus's  fiddle;  what  do  you  think  of  a  Scotchman  turn- 
ing up  his  nose  at  Piramus's  fiddle? " 

"A  Scotchman  turning  up  his  nose  at  Piramus's  fiddle!  nonsense,  Jasper." 

"Do  you  know  what  I  most  dislike,  brother?" 

"I  do  not,  unless  it  be  the  constable,  Jasper." 

"It  is  not  the  constable;  it's  a  beggar  on  horseback,  brother." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  a  beggar  on  horseback?" 

"Why,  a  scamp,  brother,  raised  above  his  proper  place,  who  takes  every 
opportunity  of  giving  himself  fine  airs.  About  a  week  ago,  my  people  and 
myself  camped  on  a  green  by  a  plantation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great 
house.  In  the  evening  we  were  making  merry,  the  girls  were  dancing,  while 
Piramus  was  playing  on  the  fiddle  a  tune  of  his  own  composing,  to  which 
he  has  given  his  own  name,  Piramus  of  Rome,  and  which  is  much  celebrated 
amongst  our  people,  and  from  which  I  have  been  told  that  one  of  the  grand 
Gorgio  composers,  who  once  heard  it,  has  taken  several  hints.  So,  as  we 
were  making  merry,  a  great  many  grand  people,  lords  and  ladies,  I  believe, 
came  from  the  great  house,  and  looked  on,  as  the  girls  danced  to  the  tune 
of  Piramus  of  Rome,  and  seemed  much  pleased;  and  when  the  girls  had  left 
off  dancing,  and  Piramus  playing,  the  ladies  wanted  to  have  their  fortunes 
told;  so  I  bade  Mikailia  Chikno,  who  can  tell  a  fortune  when  she  pleases 
better  than  any  one  else,  tell  them  a  fortune,  and  she,  being  in  a  good  mind, 
told  them  a  fortune  which  pleased  them  very  much.  So,  after  they  had  heard 
their  fortunes,  one  of  them  asked  if  any  of  our  women  could  sing;  and  I 
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told  them  several  could,  more  particularly  Leviathan— you  know  Leviathan, 
she  is  not  here  now,  but  some  miles  distant,  she  is  our  best  singer,  Ursula 
coming  next.  So  the  lady  said  she  should  like  to  hear  Leviathan  sing,  where- 
upon Leviathan  sang  the  Gudlo  pesham,  and  Piramus  played  the  tune  of  the 
same  name,  which  as  you  know,  means  the  honeycomb,  the  song  and  the 
tune  being  well  entitled  to  the  name,  being  wonderfully  sweet.  Well,  every- 
body present  seemed  mighty  well  pleased  with  the  song  and  music,  with  the 
exception  of  one  person,  a  carroty-haired  Scotch  body;  how  he  came  there 
I  don't  know,  but  there  he  was;  and,  coming  forward,  he  began  in  Scotch 
as  broad  as  a  barn-door  to  find  fault  with  the  music  and  the  song,  saying, 
that  he  had  never  heard  viler  stuff  than  either.  Well,  brother,  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  civil  gentry  with  whom  the  fellow  had  come,  I  held  my 
peace  for  a  long  time,  and  in  order  to  get  the  subject  changed,  I  said  to 
Mikailia  in  Romany,  'You  have  told  the  ladies  their  fortunes,  now  tell  the 
gentlemen  theirs,  quick,  quick— pen  lende  dukkerin.'  Weil,  brother,  the 
Scotchman,  I  suppose,  thinking  I  was  speaking  ill  of  him,  fell  into  a  greater 
passion  than  before,  and  catching  hold  of  the  word  dukkerin— 'Dukkerin,' 
said  he,  'what's  dukkerin?'  'Dukkerin,'  said  I,  'is  fortune,  a  man  or  woman's 
destiny;  don't  you  like  the  word?'  Word!  d'ye  ca'  that  a  word?  a  bonnie 
word,'  said  he.  'Perhaps,  you'll  tell  us  what  it  is  in  Scotch,'  said  I,  'in  order 
that  we  may  improve  our  language  by  a  Scotch  word;  a  pal  of  mine  has  told 
me  that  we  have  taken  a  great  many  words  from  foreign  lingos.'  'Why,  then, 
if  that  be  the  case,  fellow,  I  will  tell  you;  it  is  e'en  "spaeing," '  said  he,  very 
seriously.  'Well,  then,'  said  I,  Til  keep  my  own  word,  which  is  much  the 
prettiest— spaeing!  spaeing!  why,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  make  use  of  the 
word,  it  sounds  so  much  like  a  certain  other  word';  and  then  I  made  a  face 
as  if  I  were  unwell.  'Perhaps  it's  Scotch  also  for  that? '  'What  do  ye  mean  by 
speaking  in  that  guise  to  a  gentleman?'  said  he;  'you  insolent  vagabond,  with- 
out a  name  or  a  country.'  'There  you  are  mistaken,'  said  I;  'my  country  is 
Egypt,  but  we  'Gyptians,  like  you  Scotch,  are  rather  fond  of  travelling; 
and  as  for  name— my  name  is  Jasper  Petulengro,  perhaps  you  have  a  better; 
what  is  it?'  'Sandy  Macraw.'  At  that,  brother,  the  gentlemen  burst  into  a 
roar  of  laughter,  and  all  the  ladies  tittered." 

"You  were  rather  severe  on  the  Scotchman,  Jasper." 

"Not  at  all,  brother,  and  suppose  I  were,  he  began  first;  I  am  the  civilest 
man  in  the  world,  and  never  interfere  with  anybody,  who  lets  me  and  mine 
alone.  He  finds  fault  with  Romany,  forsooth!  why,  L— d  A'mighty,  what's 
Scotch?  He  doesn't  like  our  songs;  what  are  his  own?  I  understand  them 
as  little  as  he  mine;  I  have  heard  one  or  two  of  them,  and  pretty  rubbish 
they  seemed.  But  the  best  of  the  joke  is,  the  fellow's  finding  fault  with 
Piramus's  fiddle— a  chap  from  the  land  of  bagpipes  finding  fault  with  Pira- 
mus's  fiddle!  Why,  I'll  back  that  fiddle  against  all  the  bagpipes  in  Scotland, 
and  Piramus  against  all  the  bagpipers;  for  though  Piramus  weighs  but  ten 
stone,  he  shall  flog  a  Scotchman  of  twenty." 

"Scotchmen  are  never  so  fat  as  that,"  said  I,  "unless  indeed,  they  have 
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been  a  long  time  pensioners  of  England.  I  say,  Jasper,  what  remarkable 
names  your  people  have!" 

"And  what  pretty  names,  brother;  there's  my  own,  for  example,  Jasper; 
then  there's  Ambrose  and  Sylvester;  then  there's  Culvato,  which  signifies 
Claude;  then  there's  Piramus— that's  a  nice  name,  brother." 

"Then  there's  your  wife's  name,  Pakomovna;  then  there's  Ursula  and 
Morella." 

"Then,  brother,  there's  Ercilla." 

"Ercilla!  the  name  of  the  great  poet  of  Spain,  how  wonderful;  then 
Leviathan." 

"The  name  of  a  ship,  brother;  Leviathan  was  named  after  a  ship,  so 
don't  make  a  wonder  out  of  her.  But  there's  Sanpriel  and  Synfye." 

"Ay,  and  Clementina  and  Lavinia,  Camillia  and  Lydia,  Curlanda  and  Or- 
landa;  wherever  did  they  get  those  names?" 

"Where  did  my  wife  get  her  necklace,  brother?" 

"She  knows  best,  Jasper.  I  hope " 

"Come,  no  hoping!  She  got  it  from  her  grandmother,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  a  hundred  and  three,  and  sleeps  in  Coggeshall  churchyard.  She  got  it  from 
her  mother,  who  also  died  very  old,  and  who  could  give  no  other  account  of 
it  than  that  it  had  been  in  the  family  time  out  of  mind." 

"Whence  could  they  have  got  it?" 

"Why,  perhaps  where  they  got  their  names,  brother.  A  gentleman,  who 
had  travelled  much,  once  told  me  that  he  had  seen  the  sister  of  it  about 
the  neck  of  an  Indian  queen." 

"Some  of  your  names,  Jasper,  appear  to  be  church  names;  your  own, 
for  example,  and  Ambrose,  and  Sylvester;  perhaps  you  got  them  from  the 
Papists,  in  the  times  of  Popery;  but  where  did  you  get  such  a  name  as 
Piramus,  a  name  of  Grecian  romance?  Then  some  of  them  appear  to  be 
Slavonian;  for  example,  Mikailia  and  Pakomovna.  I  don't  know  much  of 
Slavonian;  but " 

"What  is  Slavonian,  brother?" 

"The  family  name  of  certain  nations,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Rus- 
sian, and  from  which  the  word  slave  is  originally  derived.  You  have  heard  of 
the  Russians,  Jasper?" 

"Yes,  brother;  and  seen  some.  I  saw  their  crallis  at  the  time  of  the  peace; 
he  was  not  a  bad-looking  man  for  a  Russian." 

"By-the-bye,  Jasper,  I'm  half  inclined  to  think  that  crallis  is  a  Slavish 
word.  I  saw  something  like  it  in  a  lil  called  'Voltaire's  Life  of  Charles.'  How 
you  should  have  come  by  such  names  and  words  is  to  me  incomprehensible." 

"You  seem  posed,  brother." 

"I  really  know  very  little  about  you,  Jasper." 

"Very  little  indeed,  brother.  We  know  very  little  about  ourselves;  and 
you  know  nothing,  save  what  we  have  told  you;  and  we  have  now  and 
then  told  you  things  about  us  which  are  not  exactly  true,  simply  to  make  a 
fool  of  you,  brother.  You  will  say  that  was  wrong;  perhaps  it  was.  Well, 
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Sunday  will  be  here  in  a  day  or  two,  when  we  will  go  to  church,  where 
possibly  we  shall  hear  a  sermon  on  the  disastrous  consequences  of  lying." 


CHAPTER  XL 


When  two  days  had  passed,  Sunday  came;  I  breakfasted  by  myself  in  the 
solitary  dingle;  and  then,  having  set  things  a  little  to  rights,  I  ascended  to 
Mr.  Petulengro's  encampment.  I  could  hear  church-bells  ringing  around  in 
the  distance,  appearing  to  say,  "Come  to  church,  come  to  church,"  as  clearly 
as  it  was  possible  for  church-bells  to  say.  I  found  Mr.  Petulengro  seated  by 
the  door  of  his  tent,  smoking  his  pipe,  in  rather  an  ungenteel  undress.  "Well, 
Jasper,"  said  I,  "are  you  ready  to  go  to  church?  for  if  you  are,  I  am  ready 
to  accompany  you."  "I  am  not  ready,  brother,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro,  "nor 
is  my  wife;  the  church,  too,  to  which  we  shall  go  is  three  miles  off;  so  it  is 
of  no  use  to  think  of  going  there  this  morning,  as  the  service  would  be  three- 
quarters  over  before  we  got  there;  if,  however,  you  are  disposed  to  go  in 
the  afternoon,  we  are  your  people."  Thereupon  I  returned  to  my  dingle, 
where  I  passed  several  hours  in  conning  the  Welsh  Bible,  which  the 
preacher,  Peter  Williams,  had  given  me. 

At  last  I  gave  over  reading,  took  a  slight  refreshment,  and  was  about  to 
emerge  from  the  dingle,  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  Mr.  Petulengro  calling 
me.  1  went  up  again  to  the  encampment,  where  I  found  Mr.  Petulengro,  his 
wife,  and  Tawno  Chikno,  ready  to  proceed  to  church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Petu- 
lengro were  dressed  in  Roman  fashion,  though  not  in  the  full-blown  manner 
in  which  they  had  paid  their  visit  to  Isopel  and  myself.  Tawno  had  on  a 
clean  white  slop,  with  a  nearly  new  black  beaver,  with  very  broad  rims,  and 
the  nap  exceedingly  long.  As  for  myself,  I  was  dressed  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  that  in  which  I  departed  from  London,  having  on,  in  honour  of 
the  day,  a  shirt  perfectly  clean,  having  washed  one  on  purpose  for  the  occa- 
sion, with  my  own  hands,  the  day  before,  in  the  pond  of  tepid  water  in 
which  the  newts  and  efts  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  pleasure.  We 
proceeded  for  upwards  of  a  mile,  by  footpaths  through  meadows  and  corn- 
fields; we  crossed  various  stiles;  at  last,  passing  over  one,  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  road,  wending  along  which  for  a  considerable  distance,  we  at  last  came 
in  sight  of  a  church,  the  bells  of  which  had  been  tolling  distinctly  in  our  ears 
for  some  time;  before,  however,  we  reached  the  church-yard,  the  bells  had 
ceased  their  melody.  It  was  surrounded  by  lofty  beech-trees  of  brilliant 
green  foliage.  We  entered  the  gate,  Mrs.  Petulengro  leading  the  way,  and 
proceeded  to  a  small  door  near  the  east  end  of  the  church.  As  we  advanced, 
the  sound  of  singing  within  the  church  rose  upon  our  ears.  Arrived  at  the 
small  door,  Mrs.  Petulengro  opened  it  and  entered,  followed  by  Tawno 
Chikno.  I  myself  went  last  of  all,  following  Mr.  Petulengro,  who,  before  I 
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entered,  turned  round,  and,  with  a  significant  nod,  advised  me  to  take  care 
how  I  behaved. 

Still  following  Mrs.  Petulengro,  we  proceeded  down  the  chancel  and 
along  the  aisle;  notwithstanding  the  singing,  I  could  distinctly  hear  as  we 
passed  many  a  voice  whispering,  "Here  come  the  gypsies!  here  come  the 
gypsies!"  I  felt  rather  embarrassed,  with  a  somewhat  awkward  doubt  as  to 
where  we  were  to  sit;  none  of  the  occupiers  of  the  pews,  who  appeared  to 
consist  almost  entirely  of  farmers,  with  their  wives,  sons,  and  daughters, 
opened  a  door  to  admit  us.  Mrs.  Petulengro,  however,  appeared  to  feel  not 
the  least  embarrassment,  but  tripped  along  the  aisle  with  the  greatest  non- 
chalance. We  passed  under  the  pulpit,  in  which  stood  the  clergyman  in  his 
white  surplice,  and  reached  the  middle  of  the  church,  where  we  were  con- 
fronted by  the  sexton  dressed  in  long  blue  coat,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a 
wand.  This  functionary  motioned  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  church, 
where  were  certain  benches,  partly  occupied  by  poor  people  and  boys.  Mrs. 
Petulengro,  however,  with  a  toss  of  her  head,  directed  her  course  to  a 
magnificent  pew,  which  was  unoccupied,  which  she  opened  and  entered, 
followed  closely  by  Tav/no  Chikno,  Mr.  Petulengro,  and  myself.  The  sexton 
did  not  appear  by  any  means  to  approve  of  the  arrangement,  and  as  I 
stood  next  the  door,  laid  his  finger  on  my  arm,  as  if  to  intimate  that  my- 
self and  companions  must  quit  our  aristocratical  location.  I  said  nothing, 
but  directed  my  eyes  to  the  clergyman,  who  uttered  a  short  and  expressive 
cough;  the  sexton  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then,  bowing  his  head, 
closed  the  door— in^a  moment  more  the  music  ceased.  I  took  up  a  prayer- 
book,  on  which  was  engraved  an  earl's  coronet.  The  clergyman  uttered,  "I 
will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father."  England's  sublime  liturgy  had  commenced. 

Oh,  what  feelings  came  over  me  on  finding  myself  again  in  an  edifice  de- 
voted to  the  religion  of  my  country!  I  had  not  been  in  such  a  place  I  cannot 
tell  for  how  long— certainly  not  for  years;  and  now  I  had  found  my  way 
there  again,  it  appeared  as  if  I  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  pew  of  the  old  church 

of  pretty  D .  I  had  occasionally  done  so  when  a  child  and  had  suddenly 

woke  up. 

The  liturgy  was  now  over,  during  the  reading  of  which  my  companions 
behaved  in  a  most  unexceptionable  manner,  sitting  down  and  rising  up  when 
other  people  sat  down  and  rose,  and  holding  in  their  hands  prayer-books 
which  they  found  in  the  pew,  into  which  they  stared  intently,  though  I 
observed  that,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Petulengro,  who  knew  how  to 
read  a  little,  they  held  the  books  by  the  top,  and  not  the  bottom,  as  is  the 
usual  way.  The  clergyman  now  ascended  tho  pulpit,  arrayed  in  his  black 
gown.  The  congregation  composed  themselves  to  attention,  as  did  also  my 
companions,  who  fixed  their  eyes  upon  the  clergyman  with  a  certain  strange 
immovable  stare,  which  I  believe  to  be  peculiar  to  their  race.  The  clergyman 
gave  out  his  text,  and  began  to  preach.  He  was  a  tall,  gentlemanly  man, 
seemingly  between  fifty  and  sixty,  with  greyish  hair;  his  features  were  very 
handsome,  but  with  a  somewhat  melancholy  cast:  the  tones  of  his  voice  were 
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rich  and  noble,  but  also  with  somewhat  of  melancholy  in  them.  The  text 
which  he  gave  out  was  the  following  one,  "In  what  would  a  man  be  profited, 
provided  he  gained  the  whole  world,  and  lost  his  own  soul?" 

The  service  over,  my  companions  and  myself  returned  towards  the  en- 
campment, by  the  way  we  came.  Some  of  the  humble  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion laughed  and  joked  at  us  as  we  passed.  Mr.  Petulengro  and  his  wife, 
however,  returned  their  laughs  and  jokes  with  interest.  As  for  Tawno  and 
myself,  we  said  nothing:  Tawno,  like  most  handsome  fellows,  having  very 
little  to  say  for  himself  at  any  time;  and  myself,  though  not  handsome,  not 
being  particularly  skilful  at  repartee.  Some  boys  followed  us  for  a  consider- 
able time,  making  ail  lands  of  observations  about  gypsies;  but  as  we  walked 
at  a  great  pace,  we  gradually  left  them  behind,  and  at  last  lost  sight  of  them. 
Mrs.  Petulengro  and  Tawno  Chikno  walked  together,  even  as  they  had 
come;  whilst  Mr.  Petulengro  and  myself  followed  at  a  little  distance. 

"That  was  a  very  fine  preacher  we  heard,"  said  I  to  Mr.  Petulengro,  after 
we  had  crossed  the  stile  into  the  fields. 

"Very  fine  indeed,  brother,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro;  "he  is  talked  of,  far 
and  wide,  for  his  sermons;  folks  say  that  there  is  scarcely  another  like  him 
in  the  whole  of  England." 

"You  seem  to  know  all  about  him,  Jasper.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  preach 
before?" 

"Never,  brother;  but  he  has  frequently  been  to  our  tent,  and  his  daughters 
too,  and  given  us  tracts;  for  he  is  one  of  the  people  they  call  Evangelicals, 
who  give  folks  tracts  which  they  cannot  read." 

"You  should  learn  to  read,  Jasper." 

"We  have  no  time,  brother." 

"Are  you  not  frequently  idle?" 

"Never,  brother;  when  we  are  not  engaged  in  our  traffic,  we  are  engaged 
in  taking  our  relaxation:  so  we  have  no  time  to  learn." 

"You  really  should  make  an  effort.  If  you  were  disposed  to  learn  to  read, 
I  would  endeavour  to  assist  you.  You  would  be  all  the  better  for  knowing 
how  to  read." 

"In  what  way,  brother?" 

"Why,  you  could  read  the  Scriptures,  and,  by  so  doing,  learn  your  duty 
towards  your  fellow-creatures." 

"We  know  that  already,  brother;  the  constables  and  justices  have  con- 
trived to  knock  that  tolerably  into  our  heads." 

"Yet  you  frequently  break  the  laws." 

"So,  I  believe,  do  now  and  then  those  who  know  how  to  read,  brother." 

"Very  true,  Jasper;  but  you  really  ought  to  learn  to  read,  as,  by  so  doing, 
you  might  learn  your  duty  towards  yourselves:  and  your  chief  duty  is  to 
take  care  of  your  own  souls;  did  not  the  preacher  say,  'In  what  is  a  man 
profited,  provided  he  gain  the  whole  world?'  " 

"We  have  not  much  of  the  world,  brother." 

"Very  little  indeed,  Jasper.  Did  you  not  observe  how  the  eyes  of  the 
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whole  congregation  were  turned  towards  our  pew,  when  the  preacher  said, 
'There  are  some  people  who  lose  their  souls,  and  get  nothing  in  exchange; 
who  are  outcast,  despised,  and  miserable'?  Now  was  not  what  he  said  quite 
applicable  to  the  gypsies?" 

"We  are  not  miserable,  brother." 

"Well,  then,  you  ought  to  be,  Jasper.  Have  you  an  inch  of  ground  of 
your  own?  Are  you  of  the  least  use?  Are  you  not  spoken  ill  of  by  every- 
body? What's  a  gypsy?" 

"What's  the  bird  noising  yonder,  brother?" 

"The  bird!  oh,  that's  the  cuckoo  tolling;  but  what  has  the  cuckoo  to  do 
with  the  matter?" 

"We'll  see,  brother;  what's  the  cuckoo?" 

"What  is  it?  you  know  as  much  about  it  as  myself,  Jasper." 

"Isn't  it  a  kind  of  roguish,  chaffing  bird,  brother?" 

"I  believe  it  is,  Jasper." 

"Nobody  knows  whence  it  comes,  brother?" 

"I  believe  not,  Jasper." 

"Very  poor,  brother,  not  a  nest  of  its  own?" 

"So  they  say,  Jasper." 

"With  every  person's  bad  word,  brother?" 

"Yes,  Jasper,  every  person  is  mocking  it." 

"Tolerably  merry,  brother?" 

"Yes,  tolerably  merry,  Jasper." 

"Of  no  use  at  all,  jDrother? " 

"None  whatever,  Jasper." 

"You  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  cuckoos,  brother?" 

"Why,  not  exactly,  Jasper;  the  cuckoo  is  a  pleasant,  funny  bird,  and  its 
presence  and  voice  give  a  great  charm  to  the  green  trees  and  fields;  no,  I 
can't  say  I  wish  exactly  to  get  rid  of  the  cuckoo." 

"Well,  brother,  what's  a  Romany  chal?" 

"You  must  answer  that  question  yourself,  Jasper." 

"A  roguish,  chaffing  fellow,  a'n't  he,  brother?" 

"Ay,  ay,  Jasper." 

"Of  no  use  at  all,  brother?" 

"Just  so,  Jasper;  I  see " 

"Something  very  much  like  a  cuckoo,  brother?" 

"1  see  what  you  are  after,  Jasper." 

"You  would  like  to  get  rid  of  us,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Why  no,  not  exactly." 

"We  are  no  ornament  to  the  green  lanes  in  spring  and  summer  time,  are 
we,  brother?  and  the  voices  of  our  chies,  with  their  cukkerin  and  dukkerin, 
don't  help  to  make  them  pleasant?" 

"I  see  what  you  are  at,  Jasper." 

"You  would  wish  to  turn  the  cuckoos  into  barn-door  fowls,  wouldn't 
vou?" 
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"Can't  say  I  should,  Jasper,  whatever  some  people  might  wish." 

"And  the  chals  and  chies  into  radical  weavers  and  factory  wenches,  hey> 
brother?" 

"Can't  say  that  I  should,  Jasper.  You  are  certainly  a  picturesque  people, 
and  in  many  respects  an  ornament  both  to  town  and  country;  painting  and 
lil  writing  too  are  under  great  obligations  to  you.  What  pretty  pictures  are 
made  out  of  your  campings  and  groupings,  and  what  pretty  books  have 
been  written  in  which  gypsies,  or  at  least  creatures  intended  to  represent 
gypsies,  have  been  the  principal  figures.  I  think  if  we  were  without  you,  we 
should  begin  to  miss  you." 

"Just  as  you  would  the  cuckoos,  if  they  were  all  converted  into  barn- 
door fowls.  I  tell  you  what,  brother;  frequently,  as  I  have  sat  under  a  hedge 
in  spring  or  summer  time,  and  heard  the  cuckoo,  I  have  thought  that  we 
chals  and  cuckoos  are  alike  in  many  respects,  but  especially  in  character. 
Everybody  speaks  ill  of  us  both,  and  everybody  is  glad  to  see  both  of  us 
again." 

"Yes,  Jasper,  but  there  is  some  difference  between  men  and  cuckoos;  men 
have  souls,  Jasper!" 

"And  why  not  cuckoos,  brother? " 

"You  should  not  talk  so,  Jasper;  what  you  say  is  little  short  of  blasphemy. 
How  should  a  bird  have  a  soul?" 

"And  how  should  a  man?" 

"Oh,  we  know  very  well  that  a  man  has  a  soul." 

"How  do  you  know  it?" 

"We  know  very  well." 

"Would  you  take  your  oath  of  it,  brother— your  bodily  oath?** 

"Why,  I  think  I  might,  Jasper!" 

"Did  you  ever  see  the  soul,  brother? " 

"No,  I  never  saw  it." 

"Then  how  could  you  swear  to  it?  A  pretty  figure  you  would  make  in 
a  court  of  justice,  to  swear  to  a  thing  which  you  never  saw.  Hold  up  your 
head,  fellow.  When  and  where  did  you  see  it?  Now  upon  your  oath,  fellow, 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  Roman  stole  the  donkey's  foal?  Oh,  there's  no 

one  for  cross-questioning  like  Counsellor  P .  Our  people  when  they  are  in 

a  hobble  always  like  to  employ  him,  though  he  is  somewhat  dear.  Now, 
brother,  how  can  you  get  over  the  'upon  your  oath,  fellow,  will  you  say 
that  you  have  a  soul?' " 

"Well,  we  will  take  no  oaths  on  the  subject;  but  you  yourself  believe  in 
the  soul.  I  have  heard  you  say  that  you  believe  in  dukkerin;  now  what  is 
dukkerin  but  the  soul  science?" 

"When  did  I  say  that  I  believed  in  it?" 

"Why,  after  that  fight,  when  you  pointed  to  the  bloody  mark  in  the 
cloud,  whilst  he  you  wot  of  was  galloping  in  the  barouche  to  the  old  town, 
amidst  the  rain-cataracts,  the  thunder,  and  flame  of  heaven." 

"I  have  some  kind  of  remembrance  of  it,  brother." 
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"Then,  again,  I  heard  you  say  that  the  dook  of  Abershaw  rode  every  night 
on  horseback  down  the  wooded  hill." 

"I  say,  brother,  what  a  wonderful  memory  you  have!" 

"I  wish  I  had  not,  Jasper;  but  I  can't  help  it,  it  is  my  misfortune." 

"Misfortune!  well,  perhaps  it  is;  at  any  rate  it  is  very  ungenteel  to  have 
such  a  memory.  I  have  heard  my  wife  say  that  to  show  you  have  a  long 
memory  looks  very  vulgar;  and  that  you  can't  give  a  greater  proof  of  gen- 
tility than  by  forgetting  a  thing  as  soon  as  possible— more  especially  a 
promise,  or  an  acquaintance  when  he  happens  to  be  shabby.  Well,  brother,  I 
don't  deny  that  I  may  have  said  that  I  believe  in  dukkerin,  and  in  Abershaw's 
dook,  which  you  say  is  his  soul;  but  what  I  believe  one  moment,  or  say  I 
believe,  don't  be  certain  that  I  shall  believe  the  next,  or  say  I  do." 

"Indeed,  Jasper,  I  heard  you  say  on  a  previous  occasion,  on  quoting  a 
piece  of  a  song,  that  when  a  man  dies  he  is  cast  into  the  earth,  and  there's 
an  end  of  him." 

"I  did,  did  I?  Lor'  what  a  memory  you  have,  brother.  But  you  are  not 
sure  that  I  hold  that  opinion  now." 

"Certainly  not,  Jasper.  Indeed,  after  such  a  sermon  as  we  have  been  hear- 
ing, I  should  be  very  shocked  if  you  held  such  an  opinion." 

"However,  brother,  don't  be  sure  I  do  not,  however  shocking  such  an 
opinion  may  be  to  you." 

"What  an  incomprehensible  people  you  are,  Jasper." 

"We  are  rather  so,  brother;  indeed,  we  have  posed  wiser  heads  than 
yours  before  now." 

"You  seem  to  care  for  so  little,  and  yet  you  rove  about  a  distinct  race." 

"I  say,  brother!" 

"Yes,  Jasper." 

"What  do  you  think  of  our  women?" 

"They  have  certainly  very  singular  names,  Jasper." 

"Names!  Lavengro!  However,  brother,  if  you  had  been  as  fond  of  things 
as  of  names,  you  would  never  have  been  a  pal  of  ours." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Jasper?" 

"A'n't  they  rum  animals?" 

"They  have  tongues  of  their  own,  Jasper." 

"Did  you  ever  feel  their  teeth  and  nails,  brother?" 

"Never,  Jasper,  save  Mrs.  Herne's.  I  have  always  been  very  civil  to  them, 
so " 

"They  let  you  alone.  I  say,  brother,  some  part  of  the  secret  is  in  them." 

"They  seem  rather  flighty,  Jasper." 

"Ay,  ay,  brother!" 

"Rather  fond  of  loose  discourse!" 

"Rather  so,  brother." 

"Can  you  always  trust  them,  Jasper?" 

"We  never  watch  them,  brother." 

"Can  they  always  trust  you?" 
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"Not  quite  so  well  as  we  can  them.  However,  we  get  on  very  well  to- 
gether, except  Mikailia  and  her  husband;  but  Mikailia  is  a  cripple,  and  is 
married  to  the  beauty  of  the  world,  so  she  may  be  expected  to  be  jealous— 
though  he  would  not  part  with  her  for  a  duchess,  no  more  than  I  would 
part  with  my  rawnie,  nor  any  other  chal  with  his." 

"Ay,  but  would  not  the  chi  part  with  the  chal  for  a  duke,  Jasper?" 

"My  Pakomovna  gave  up  the  duke  for  me,  brother." 

"But  she  occasionally  talks  of  him,  jasper." 

"Yes,  brother,  but  Pakomovna  was  born  on  a  common  not  far  from  the 
sign  of  the  gammon." 

"Gammon  of  bacon,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,  brother;  but  gammon  likewise  means " 

"I  know  it  does,  Jasper;  it  means  fun,  ridicule,  jest;  it  is  an  ancient  Norse 
word,  and  is  found  in  the  Edda." 

"Lor',  brother!  how  learned  in  lils  you  are!" 

"Many  words  of  Norse  are  to  be  found  in  our  vulgar  sayings,  Jasper; 
for  example— in  that  particularly  vulgar  saying  of  ours,  'Your  mother  is  up,' 
there's  a  noble  Norse  word;  mother,  there,  meaning  not  the  female  who 
bore  us,  but  rage  and  choler,  as  I  discovered  by  reading  the  Sagas,  Jasper." 

"Lor',  brother!  how  book-learned  you  be." 

"Indifferently  so,  Jasper.  Then  you  think  you  might  trust  your  wife  with 
the  duke?" 

"I  think  I  could,  brother,  or  even  with  yourself." 

"Myself,  Jasper!  Oh,  I  never  troubled  my  head  about  your  wife;  but  I 
suppose  there  have  been  love  affairs  between  Gorgios  and  Romany  chies. 
Why,  novels  are  stuffed  with  such  matters;  and  then  even  one  of  your  own 
songs  says  so— the  song  which  Ursula  was  singing  the  other  afternoon." 

"That  is  somewhat  of  an  old  song,  brother,  and  is  sung  by  the  chies  as  a 
warning  at  our  solemn  festivals." 

"Well!  but  there's  your  sister-in-law,  Ursula,  herself,  Jasper." 

"Ursula,  herself,  brother?" 

"You  were  talking  of  my  having  her,  Jasper." 

"Well,  brother,  why  didn't  you  have  her? " 

"Would  she  have  had  me?" 

"Of  course,  brother.  You  are  so  much  of  a  Roman,  and  speak  Romany 
so  remarkably  well." 

"Poor  thing!  she  looks  very  innocent!" 

"Remarkably  so,  brother!  however,  though  not  born  on  the  same  common 
with  my  wife,  she  knows  a  thing  or  two  of  Roman  matters." 

"I  should  like  to  ask  her  a  question  or  two,  Jasper,  in  connection  with 
that  song." 

"You  can  do  no  better,  brother.  Here  we  are  at  the  camp.  After  tea,  take 
Ursula  under  a  hedge,  and  ask  her  a  question  or  two  in  connection  with 
that  song." 
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CHAPTER  XLI 


I  took  tea  that  evening  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Petulengro  and  Ursula,  out- 
side of  their  tent.  Tawno  was  not  present,  being  engaged  with  his  wife  in 
his  own  tabernacle;  Sylvester  was  there,  however,  lolling  listlessly  upon  the 
ground.  As  I  looked  upon  this  man,  I  thought  him  one  of  the  most  dis- 
agreeable fellows  I  had  ever  seen.  His  features  were  ugly,  and,  moreover,  as 
dark  as  pepper;  and,  besides  being  dark,  his  skin  was  dirty.  As  for  his  dress, 
it  was  torn  and  sordid.  His  chest  was  broad,  and  his  arms  seemed  powerful; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  he  looked  a  very  caitiff.  "I  am  sorry  that  man  has  lost 
his  wife,"  thought  I;  "for  I  am  sure  he  will  never  get  another."  What  sur- 
prises me  is,  that  he  ever  found  a  woman  disposed  to  unite  her  lot  with  his! 

After  tea  I  got  up  and  strolled  about  the  field.  My  thoughts  were  upon 
Isopel  Berners.  I  wondered  where  she  was,  and  how  long  she  would  stay 
away.  At  length  becoming  tired  and  listless,  I  determined  to  return  to  the 
dingle,  and  resume  the  reading  of  the  Bible  at  the  place  where  I  had  left  off. 
"What  better  could  I  do,"  methought,  "on  a  Sunday  evening?"  I  was  then 
near  the  wood  which  surrounded  the  dingle,  but  at  that  side  which  was 
farthest  from  the  encampment,  which  stood  near  the  entrance.  Suddenly, 
on  turning  round  the  southern  corner  of  the  copse,  which  surrounded  the 
dingle,  I  perceived  Ursula  seated  under  a  thornbush.  I  thought  I  never  saw 
her  look  prettier  than  then,  dressed  as  she  was,  in  her  Sunday's  best. 

"Good  evening,  Ursula,"  said  I;  "I  little  thought  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  here." 

"Nor  would  you,  brother,"  said  Ursula,  "had  not  Jasper  told  me  that  you 
had  been  talking  about  me,  and  wanted  to  speak  to  me  under  a  hedge;  so, 
hearing  that,  I  watched  your  motions,  and  came  here  and  sat  down." 

"I  was  thinking  of  going  to  my  quarters  in  the  dingle,  to  read  the  Bible, 
Ursula,  but " 

"Oh,  pray  then,  go  to  your  quarters,  brother,  and  read  the  Miduveleskoe 
lil;  you  can  speak  to  me  under  a  hedge  some  other  time." 

"I  think  I  will  sit  down  with  you,  Ursula;  for,  after  all,  reading  godly 
books  in  dingles  at  eve,  is  rather  sombre  work.  Yes,  I  think  I  will  sit  down 
with  you";  and  I  sat  down  by  her  side. 

"Well,  brother,  now  you  have  sat  down  with  me  under  the  hedge,  what 
have  you  to  say  to  me?" 

"Why,  I  hardly  know,  Ursula." 

"Not  know,  brother;  a  pretty  fellow  you  to  ask  young  women  to  come 
and  sit  with  you  under  hedges,  and,  when  they  come,  not  know  what  to  say 
to  them." 
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"Oh!  ah!  I  remember;  do  you  know,  Ursula,  that  I  take  a  great  interest 
in  you?" 

"Thank  ye,  brother;  kind  of  you,  at  any  rate." 

"You  must  be  exposed  to  a  great  many  temptations,  Ursula." 

"A  great  many  indeed,  brother.  It  is  hard  to  see  fine  things,  such  as  shawls, 
gold  watches,  and  chains  in  the  shops,  behind  the  big  glasses,  and  to  know 
that  they  are  not  intended  for  one.  Many's  the  time  I  have  been  tempted  to 
make  a  dash  at  them;  but  I  bethought  myself  that  by  so  doing  I  should  cut 
my  hands,  besides  being  almost  certain  of  being  grabbed  and  sent  across  the 
gull's  bath  to  the  foreign  country." 

"Then  you  think  gold  and  fine  things  temptations,  Ursula?" 

"Of  course,  brother,  very  great  temptations;  don't  you  think  them  so?" 

"Can't  say  I  do,  Ursula." 

"Then  more  fool  you,  brother;  but  have  the  kindness  to  tell  me  what  you 
would  call  a  temptation?" 

"Why,  for  example,  the  hope  of  honour  and  renown,  Ursula." 

"The  hope  of  honour  and  renown!  very  good,  brother;  but  I  tell  you  one 
thing,  that  unless  you  have  money  in  your  pocket,  and  good  broad-cloth 
on  your  back,  you  are  not  likely  to  obtain  much  honour  and— what  do  you 
call  it?  amongst  the  Gorgios,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Romany  chals." 

"I  should  have  thought,  Ursula,  that  the  Romany  chals,  roaming  about 
the  world  as  they  do,  free  and  independent,  were  above  being  led  by  such 
trifles." 

"Then  you  know  nothing  of  the  gypsies,  brother;  no  people  on  earth  are 
fonder  of  those  trifles,  as  you  call  them,  than  the  Romany  chals,  and  more 
disposed  to  respect  those  who  have  them." 

"Then  money  and  fine  clothes  would  induce  you  to  do  anything,  Ursula?" 

"Ay,  ay,  brother,  anything." 

"To  chore,  Ursula?" 

"Like  enough,  brother;  gypsies  have  been  transported  before  now  for 
choring." 

"To  hokkawar?" 

"Ay,  ay;  I  was  telling  dukkerin  only  yesterday,  brother." 

"In  fact,  to  break  the  law  in  everything?" 

"Who  knows,  brother,  who  knows?  as  I  said  before,  gold  and  fine  clothes 
are  great  temptations." 

"Well,  Ursula,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  I  should  never  have  thought  you  so 
depraved." 

"Indeed,  brother." 

"To  think  that  I  am  seated  by  one  who  is  willing  to— to " 

"Go  on,  brother." 

"To  play  the  thief." 

"Go  on,  brother." 

"The  liar." 

"Go  on,  brother." 
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"The-the — " 

"Go  on,  brother." 

"The-the  lubbeny." 

"The  what,  brother?"  said  Ursula,  starting  from  her  seat. 

"Why,  the  lubbeny;  don't  you " 

"I  tell  you  what,  brother,"  said  Ursula,  looking  somewhat  pale,  and  speak- 
ing very  low,  "if  I  had  only  something  in  my  hand,  I  would  do  you 
a  mischief," 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Ursula?"  said  I;  "how  have  I  offended  you?" 

"How  have  you  offended  me?  Why,  didn't  you  insinivate  just  now  that 
I  was  ready  to  play  the— the " 

"Go  on,  Ursula." 

"The— the I'll  not  say  it;  but  I  only  wish  I  had  something  in  my  hand." 

"If  I  have  offended,  Ursula,  I  am  very  sorry  for  it;  any  offence  I  may  have 
given  you  was  from  want  of  understanding  you.  Come,  pray  be  seated,  I 
have  much  to  question  you  about— to  talk  to  you  about." 

"Seated,  not  I!  It  was  only  just  now  that  you  gave  me  to  understand  that 
you  was  ashamed  to  be  seated  by  me,  a  thief,  a  liar." 

"Well,  did  you  not  almost  give  me  to  understand  that  you  were  both, 
Ursula?" 

"I  don't  much  care  being  called  a  thief  and  a  liar,"  said  Ursula;  "a  person 
may  be  a  liar  and  thief,  and  yet  a  very  honest  woman,  but " 

"Well,  Ursula." 

"I  tell  you  what,  brother,  if  you  ever  sinivate  again  that  I  could  be  the 
third  thing,  so  help  me  duvel!  I'll  do  you  a  mischief.  By  my  God  I  will!" 

"Well,  Ursula,  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  sinivate,  as  you  call  it,  nothing  of 
the  kind  about  you.  I  have  no  doubt,  from  what  you  have  said,  that  you  are 
a  very  paragon  of  virtue— a  perfect  Lucretia;  but " 

"My  name  is  Ursula,  brother,  and  not  Lucretia:  Lucretia  is  not  of  our 
family,  but  one  of  the  Bucklands;  she  travels  about  Oxfordshire;  yet  I  am 
as  good  as  she  any  day." 

"Lucretia;  how  odd!  Where  could  she  have  got  that  name?  Well,  I  make 
no  doubt,  Ursula,  that  you  are  quite  as  good  as  she,  and  she  as  her  namesake 
of  ancient  Rome;  but  there  is  a  mystery  in  this  same  virtue,  Ursula,  which 
I  cannot  fathom;  how  a  thief  and  a  liar  should  be  able,  or  indeed  willing, 
to  preserve  her  virtue  is  what  I  don't  understand.  You  confess  that  you  are 
very  fond  of  gold.  Now,  how  is  it  that  you  don't  barter  your  virtue  for 
gold  sometimes?  I  am  a  philosopher,  Ursula,  and  like  to  know  everything. 
You  must  be  every  now  and  then  exposed  to  great  temptation,  Ursula;  for 
you  are  of  a  beauty  calculated  to  captivate  all  hearts.  Come,  sit  down  and 
tell  me  how  you  are  enabled  to  resist  such  a  temptation  as  gold  and  fine 
clothes?" 

"Well,  brother,"  said  Ursula,  "as  you  say  you  mean  no  harm,  I  will  sit 
down  beside  you,  and  enter  into  discourse  with  you;  but  I  will  uphold  that 
you  are  the  coolest  hand  that  I  ever  came  nigh,  and  say  the  coolest  things." 
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And  thereupon  Ursula  sat  down  by  my  side. 

"Well,  Ursula,  we  will,  if  you  please,  discourse  on  the  subject  of  your 
temptations.  I  suppose  that  you  travel  very  much  about,  and  show  yourself 
in  all  kinds  of  places?" 

"In  all  kinds,  brother;  I  travels,  as  you  say,  very  much  about,  attends  fairs 
and  races,  and  enters  booths  and  public-houses,  where  I  tells  fortunes,  and 
sometimes  dances  and  sings." 

"And  do  not  people  often  address  you  in  a  very  free  manner?" 

"Frequently,  brother;  and  I  give  them  tolerably  free  answers." 

"Do  people  ever  offer  to  make  you  presents?  I  mean  presents  of  value, 
such  as " 

"Silk  handkerchiefs,  shawls,  and  trinkets;  very  frequently,  brother." 

"And  what  do  you  do,  Ursula?" 

"I  takes  what  people  offers  me,  brother,  and  stows  it  away  as  soon  as 
I  can." 

"Well,  but  don't  people  expect  something  for  their  presents?  I  don't  mean 
dukkerin,  dancing,  and  the  like;  but  such  a  moderate  and  innocent  thing 
as  a  choomer,  Ursula?" 

"Innocent  thing,  do  you  call  it,  brother?" 

"The  world  calls  it  so,  Ursula.  Well,  do  the  people  who  give  you  the  fine 
things  never  expect  a  choomer  in  return?" 

"Very  frequently,  brother." 

"And  do  you  ever  grant  it?" 

"Never,  brother." 

"How  do  you  avoid  it?" 

"I  gets  away  as  soon  as  possible,  brother.  If  they  follows  me,  I  tries  to 
baffle  them,  by  means  of  jests  and  laughter;  and  if  they  persist,  I  uses  bad 
and  terrible  language,  of  which  I  have  plenty  in  store." 

"But  if  your  terrible  language  has  no  effect?" 

"Then  I  screams  for  the  constable,  and  if  he  comes  not,  I  uses  my  teeth 
and  nails." 

"And  are  they  always  sufficient?" 

"I  have  only  had  to  use  them  twice,  brother;  but  then  I  found  them 
sufficient." 

"But  suppose  the  person  who  followed  you  was  highly  agreeable,  Ursula? 
A  handsome  young  officer  of  local  militia,  for  example,  all  dressed  in  Lin- 
coln green,  would  you  still  refuse  him  the  choomer? " 

"We  makes  no  difference,  brother;  the  daughters  of  the  gypsy-father 
makes  no  difference;  and  what's  more,  sees  none." 
vj      "Well,   Ursula,   the   world   will   hardly   give   you   credit  for   such   in- 
difference." 

"What  cares  we  for  the  world,  brother!  we  are  not  of  the  world." 

"But  your  fathers,  brothers,  and  uncles,  give  you  credit,  I  suppose,  Ursula." 

"Ay,  ay,  brother,  our  fathers,  brothers,  and  cokos  gives  us  all  manner  of 
credit;  for  example,  I  am  telling  lies  and  dukkerin  in  a  public-house  where 
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my  batu  or  coko— perhaps  both— are  playing  on  the  fiddle;  well,  my  batu 
and  my  coko  beholds  me  amongst  the  public-house  crew,  talking  nonsense 
and  hearing  nonsense;  but  they  are  under  no  apprehension;  and  presently 
they  sees  the  good-looking  officer  of  militia,  in  his  greens  and  Lincolns,  get 
up  and  give  me  a  wink,  and  I  go  out  with  him  abroad,  into  the  dark 
night  perhaps;  well,  my  batu  and  my  coko  goes  on  fiddling  just  as  if  I  were 
six  miles  off  asleep  in  the  tent,  and  not  out  in  the  dark  street  with  the  local 
officer,  with  his  Lincolns  and  his  greens." 

"They  know  they  can  trust  you,  Ursula?" 

"Ay,  ay,  brother;  and,  what's  more,  I  knows  I  can  trust  myself." 

"So  you  would  merely  go  out  to  make  a  fool  of  him,  Ursula?" 

"Merely  go  out  to  make  a  fool  of  him,  brother,  I  assure  you." 

"But  such  proceedings  really  have  an  odd  look,  Ursula." 

"Amongst  Gorgios,  very  so,  brother." 

"Well,  it  must  be  rather  unpleasant  to  lose  one's  character  even  amongst 
Gorgios,  Ursula;  and  suppose  the  officer,  out  of  revenge  for  being  tricked 
and  duped  by  you,  were  to  say  of  you  the  thing  that  is  not,  were  to  meet 
you  on  the  race-course  the  next  day,  and  boast  of  receiving  favours  which 
he  never  had,  amidst  a  knot  of  jeering  militia-men,  how  would  you  proceed, 
Ursula?  would  you  not  be  abashed?" 

"By  no  means,  brother;  I  should  bring  my  action  of  law  against  him." 

"Your  action  at  law,  Ursula? " 

"Yes,  brother,  I  should  give  a  whistle,  whereupon  all  one's  cokos  and 
batus,  and  all  my  near  and  distant  relations,  would  leave  their  fiddling, 
dukkerin,  and  horse-dealing,  and  come  flocking  about  me.  'What's  the  mat- 
ter, Ursula?'  says  my  coko.  'Nothing  at  all,'  I  replies,  'save  and  except  that 

Gorgio,  in  his  greens  and  his  Lincolns,  says  that  I  have  played  the with 

him.'  'Oho,  he  does,  Ursula,'  says  my  coko,  'try  your  action  of  law  against 
him,  my  lamb,'  and  he  puts  something  privily  into  my  hands;  whereupon  I 
goes  close  up  to  the  grinning  Gorgio,  and  staring  him  in  the  face,  with  my 
head  pushed  forward,  I  cries  out:  'You  say  I  did  what  was  wrong  with  you 
last  night  when  I  was  out  with  you  abroad?'  'Yes,'  says  the  local  officer,  'I 
says  you  did,'  looking  down  all  the  time.  'You  are  a  liar,'  says  I,  and  forth- 
with I  breaks  his  head  with  the  stick  which  I  holds  behind  me,  and  which 
my  coko  has  conveyed  privily  into  my  hand." 

"And  this  is  your  action  at  law,  Ursula?" 

"Yes,  brother,  this  is  my  action  at  club-law." 

"And  would  your  breaking  the  fellow's  head  quite  clear  you  of  all  suspi- 
cion in  the  eyes  of  your  batus,  cokos,  and  what  not?" 

"They  would  never  suspect  me  at  all,  brother,  because  they  would  know 
that  I  would  never  condescend  to  be  over-intimate  with  a  Gorgio;  the  break- 
ing the  head  would  be  merely  intended  to  justify  Ursula  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Gorgios." 

"And  would  it  clear  you  in  their  eyes?" 

"Would  it  not,  brother?  when  they  saw  the  blood  running  down  from 
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the  fellow's  cracked  poll  on  his  greens  and  Lincolns,  they  would  be  quite 
satisfied;  why,  the  fellow  would  not  be  able  to  show  his  face  at  fair  or  merry- 
making for  a  year  and  three-quarters." 

"Did  you  ever  try  it,  Ursula?" 

"Can't  say  I  ever  did,  brother,  but  it  would  do." 

"And  how  did  you  ever  learn  such  a  method  of  proceeding?" 

"Why,  't  is  advised  by  gypsy  liri,  brother.  It's  part  of  our  way  of  settling 
difficulties  amongst  ourselves;  for  example,  if  a  young  Roman  were  to  say 
the  thing  which  is  not  respecting  Ursula  and  himself,  Ursula  would  call  a 
great  meeting  of  the  people,  who  would  all  sit  down  in  a  ring,  the  young 
fellow  amongst  them;  a  coko  would  then  put  a  stick  in  Ursula's  hand,  who 

would  then  get  up  and  go  to  the  young  fellow,  and  say,  'Did  I  play  the 

with  you?'  and  were  he  to  say  'Yes,'  she  would  crack  his  head  before  the 
eyes  of  all." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "Ursula,  I  was  bread  an  apprentice  to  gorgio  law,  and  of 
course  ought  to  stand  up  for  it,  whenever  I  conscientiously  can,  but  I  must 
say  the  gypsy  manner  of  bringing  an  action  for  defamation  is  much  less 
tedious,  and  far  more  satisfactory,  than  the  gorgiko  one.  I  wish  you  now  to 
clear  up  a  certain  point  which  is  rather  mysterious  to  me.  You  say  that  for 
a  Romany  chi  to  do  what  is  unseemly  with  a  Gorgio  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  yet  only  the  other  day  I  heard  you  singing  a  song  in  which  a 
Romany  chi  confesses  herself  to  be  cambri  by  a  grand  gorgious  gentleman." 

"A  sad  let  down,"  said  Ursula. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "sad  or  not,  there's  the  song  that  speaks  of  the  thing,  which 
you  give  me  to  understand  is  not." 

"Well,  if  the  thing  ever  was,"  said  Ursula,  "it  was  a  long  time  ago,  and 
perhaps,  after  all,  not  true." 

"Then  why  do  you  sing  the  song?" 

"I'll  tell  you,  brother,  we  sings  the  song  now  and  then  to  be  a  warning  to 
ourselves  to  have  as  little  to  do  as  possible  in  the  way  of  acquaintance  with 
the  Gorgios;  and  a  warning  it  is;  you  see  how  the  young  woman  in  the  song 
was  driven  out  of  her  tent  by  her  mother,  with  all  kind  of  disgrace  and  bad 
language;  but  you  don't  know  that  she  was  afterwards  buried  alive  by  her 
cokos  and  pals,  in  an  uninhabited  place;  the  song  doesn't  say  it,  but  the 
story  says  it,  for  there  is  a  story  about  it,  though,  as  I  said  before,  it  was  a 
long  time  ago,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  wasn't  true." 

"But  if  such  a  thing  were  to  happen  at  present,  would  the  cokos  and  pals 
bury  the  girl  alive?" 

"I  can't  say  what  they  would  do,"  said  Ursula;  "I  suppose  they  are  not  so 
strict  as  they  were  long  ago;  at  any  rate,  she  would  be  driven  from  the  tan, 
and  avoided  by  all  her  family  and  relations  as  a  Gorgio 's  acquaintance;  so 
that,  perhaps,  at  last,  she  would  be  glad  if  they  would  bury  her  alive." 

"Well,  I  can  conceive  that  there  would  be  an  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
cokos  and  batus  that  a  Romany  chi  should  form  an  improper  acquaintance 
with  a  Gorgio,  but  I  should  think  that  the  batus  and  cokos  could  hardly  ob- 
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ject  to  the  chi's  entering  into  the  honourable  estate  of  wedlock  with  a 
Gorgio." 

Ursula  was  silent. 

"Marriage  is  an  honourable  estate,  Ursula." 

"Well,  brother,  suppose  it  be?" 

"I  don't  see  why  a  Romany  chi  should  object  to  enter  into  the  honourable 
estate  of  wedlock  with  a  Gorgio." 

"You  don't,  brother;  don't  you?" 

"No,"  said  I;  "and,  moreover,  I  am  aware,  notwithstanding  your  evasion, 
Ursula,  that  marriages  and  connections  now  and  then  occur  between  Gorgios 
and  Romany  chies;  the  result  of  which  is  the  mixed  breed,  called  half  and 
half,  which  is  at  present  travelling  about  England,  and  to  which  the  Flaming 
Tinman  belongs,  otherwise  called  Anselo  Heme." 

"As  for  the  half  and  halfs,"  said  Ursula,  "they  are  a  bad  set;  and  there  is 
not  a  worse  blackguard  in  England  than  Anselo  Heme." 

"All  that  you  say  may  be  very  true,  Ursula,  but  you  admit  that  there  are 
half  and  halfs." 

"The  more's  the  pity,  brother." 

"Pity,  or  not,  you  admit  the  fact;  but  how  do  you  account  for  it?" 

"How  do  I  account  for  it?  why,  I  will  tell  you,  by  the  break  up  of  a 
Roman  family,  brother— the  father  of  a  small  family  dies,  and,  perhaps,  the 
mother;  and  the  poor  children  are  left  behind;  sometimes,  they  are  gathered 
up  by  their  relations,  and  sometimes,  if  they  have  none,  by  charitable  Ro- 
mans, who  bring  them  up  in  the  observance  of  gypsy  law;  but  sometimes 
they  are  not  so  lucky,  and  falls  into  the  company  of  Gorgios,  trampers,  and 

basket-makers,  who  live  in  caravans,  with  whom  they  take  up,  and  so I 

hate  to  talk  of  the  matter,  brother;  but  so  comes  this  race  of  the  half  and 
halfs." 

"Then  you  mean  to  say,  Ursula,  that  no  Romany  chi,  unless  compelled 
by  hard  necessity,  would  have  anything  to  do  with  a  Gorgio?" 

"We  are  not  over-fond  of  Gorgios,  brother,  and  we  hates  basket-makers, 
and  folks  that  live  in  caravans." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "suppose  a  Gorgio  who  is  not  a  basket-maker,  a  fine,  hand- 
some gorgious  gentleman,  who  lives  in  a  fine  house " 

"We  are  not  fond  of  houses,  brother;  I  never  slept  in  a  house  in  my  life." 

"But  would  not  plenty  of  money  induce  you? " 

"I  hate  houses,  brother,  and  those  who  live  in  them." 

"Well,  suppose  such  a  person  were  willing  to  resign  his  fine  house;  and, 
for  love  of  you,  to  adopt  gypsy  law,  speak  Romany,  and  live  in  a  tan,  would 
you  have  nothing  to  say  to  him? " 

"Bringing  plenty  of  money  with  him,  brother?" 

"Well,  bringing  plenty  of  money  with  him,  Ursula." 

"Well,  brother,  suppose  you  produce  your  man;  where  is  he?" 

"I  was  merely  supposing  such  a  person,  Ursula." 

"Then  you  don't  know  of  such  a  person,  brother?" 
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"Why,  no,  Ursula;  why  do  you  ask?" 

"Because,  brother,  I  was  almost  beginning  to  think  that  you  meant  your- 
self." 

"Myself!  Ursula;  I  have  no  fine  house  to  resign;  nor  have  I  money.  More- 
over, Ursula,  though  I  have  a  great  regard  for  you,  and  though  I  consider 
you  very  handsome,  quite  as  handsome,  indeed,  as  Meridiana  in " 

"Meridiana!  where  did  you  meet  with  her?"  said  Ursula,  with  a  toss  of 
her  head. 

"Why,  in  old  Pulci's— " 

"At  old  Fulcher's!  that's  not  true,  brother,  Meridiana  is  a  Borzlam,  and 
travels  with  her  own  people,  and  not  with  old  Fulcher,  who  is  a  Gorgio, 
and  a  basket-maker." 

"I  was  not  speaking  of  old  Fulcher,  but  Pulci,  a  great  Italian  writer,  who 
lived  many  hundred  years  ago,  and  who,  in  his  poem  called  'Morgante 
Maggiore,'  speaks  of  Meridiana,  the  daughter  of — " 

"Old  Carus  Borzlam,"  said  Ursula;  "but  if  the  fellow  you  mention  lived 
so  many  hundred  years  ago,  how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  could  he  know 
anything  of  Meridiana?" 

"The  wonder,  Ursula,  is,  how  your  people  could  ever  have  got  hold  of  that 
name,  and  similar  ones.  The  Meridiana  of  Pulci  was  not  the  daughter  of  old 
Carus  Borzlam,  but  of  Caradoro,  a  great  pagan  king  of  the  East,  who,  being 
besieged  in  his  capital  by  Manfredonio,  another  mighty  pagan  king,  who 
wished  to  obtain  possession  of  his  daughter,  who  had  refused  him,  was 
relieved  in  his  distress  by  certain  paladins  of  Charlemagne,  with  one  of 
whom,  Oliver,  his  daughter  Meridiana  fell  in  love." 

"I  see,"  said  Ursula,  "that  it  must  have  been  altogether  a  different  person, 
for  I  am  sure  that  Meridiana  Borzlam  would  never  have  fallen  in  love  with 
Oliver.  Oliver!  why,  that  is  the  name  of  the  curo-mengro,  who  lost  the 
fight  near  the  chong  gav,  the  day  of  the  great  tempest,  when  I  got  wet 
through.  No,  no!  Meridiana  Borzlam  would  never  have  so  far  forgot  her 
blood  as  to  take  up  with  Tom  Oliver." 

"I  was  not  talking  of  that  Oliver,  Ursula,  but  of  Oliver,  peer  of  France, 
and  paladin  of  Charlemagne,  with  whom  Meridiana,  daughter  of  Caradoro, 
fell  in  love,  and  for  whose  sake  she  renounced  her  religion  and  became  a 
Christian,  and  finally  ingravidata,  or  cambri,  by  him:— 

'E  nacquene  un  figliuol,  dice  la  storia, 
Che  dette  a  Carlo-man  poi  gran  vittoria;' 

which  means — " 

"I  don't  want  to  know  what  it  means,"  said  Ursula;  "no  good,  I'm  sure. 
Well,  if  the  Meridiana  of  Charles's  wain's  pal  was  no  handsomer  than 
Meridiana  Borzlam,  she  was  no  great  catch,  brother;  for  though  I  am  by  no 
means  given  to  vanity,  I  think  myself  better  to  look  at  than  she,  though  I 
will  say  she  is  no  lubbeny,  and  would  scorn " 

"I  make  no  doubt  she  would,  Ursula,  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  you  are 
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much  handsomer  than  she,  or  even  the  Meridiana  of  Oliver.  What  I  was 
about  to  say,  before  you  interrupted  me,  is  this:  that  though  I  have  a  great 
regard  for  you,  and  highly  admire  you,  it  is  only  in  a  brotherly  way,  and " 

"And  you  had  nothing  better  to  say  to  me,"  said  Ursula,  "when  you 
wanted  to  talk  to  me  beneath  a  hedge,  than  that  you  liked  me  in  a  brotherly 
way!  well,  I  declare — " 

"You  seem  disappointed,  Ursula." 

"Disappointed,  brother!  not  I." 

"You  were  just  now  saying  that  you  disliked  Gorgios,  so,  of  course,  could 
only  wish  that  I,  who  am  a  Gorgio,  should  like  you  in  a  brotherly  way:  I 
wished  to  have  a  conversation  with  you  beneath  a  hedge,  but  only  with  the 
view  of  procuring  from  you  some  information  respecting  the  song  which 
you  sung  the  other  day,  and  the  conduct  of  Roman  females,  which  has  al- 
ways struck  me  as  being  highly  unaccountable;  so,  if  you  thought  anything 
else — " 

"What  else  should  I  expect  from  a  picker-up  of  old  words,  brother?  Bah! 
I  dislike  a  picker-up  of  old  words  worse  than  a  picker-up  of  old  rags." 

"Don't  be  angry,  Ursula,  I  feel  a  great  interest  in  you;  you  are  very 
handsome,  and  very  clever;  indeed,  with  your  beauty  and  cleverness,  I  only 
wonder  that  you  have  not  long  since  been  married." 

"You  do,~do  you,  brother?" 

"Yes.  However,  keep  up  your  spirits,  Ursula,  you  are  not  much  past  the 
prime  of  youth,  so — -" 

"Not  much  past  the  prime  of  youth!  Don't  be  uncivil,  brother,  I  was  only 
twenty-two  last  month." 

"Don't  be  offended,  Ursula,  but  twenty-two  is  twenty-two,  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  that  twenty-two  in  a  woman  is  more  than  twenty-six  in  a  man. 
You  are  still  very  beautiful,  but  I  advise  you  to  accept  the  first  offer  that's 
made  to  you." 

"Thank  you,  brother,  but  your  advice  comes  rather  late;  I  accepted  the 
first  offer  that  was  made  me  five  years  ago." 

"You  married  five  years  ago,  Ursula!  is  it  possible?" 

"Quite  possible,  brother,  I  assure  you." 

"And  how  came  I  to  know  nothing  about  it?" 

"How  comes  it  that  you  don't  know  many  thousand  things  about  the 
Romans,  brother?  Do  you  think  they  tell  you  all  their  affairs?" 

"Married,  Ursula,  married!  well,  I  declare!" 

"You  seem  disappointed,  brother." 

"Disappointed!  Oh!  no,  not  at  all;  but  Jasper,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  told 
me  that  you  were  not  married;  and,  indeed,  almost  gave  me  to  understand 
that  you  would  be  very  glad  to  get  a  husband." 

"And  you  believed  him?  I'll  tell  you,  brother,  for  your  instruction,  that 
there  is  not  in  the  whole  world  a  greater  liar  than  Jasper  Petulengro." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  Ursula;  but  with  respect  to  him  you  married— who 
might  he  be?  A  Gorgio,  or  a  Romany  chal?" 
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"Gorgio,  or  Romany  chai!  Do  you  think  I  would  ever  condescend  to 
a  Gorgio!  It  was  a  Camomescro,  brother,  a  Lovell,  a  distant  relation  of  my 
own." 

"And  where  is  he?  and  what  became  of  him!  Have  you  any  family?" 

"Don't  think  I  am  going  to  tell  you  all  my  history,  brother;  and,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  am  tired  of  sitting  under  hedges  with  you,  talking  nonsense. 
I  shall  go  to  my  house." 

"Do  sit  a  little  longer,  sister  Ursula.  I  most  heartily  congratulate  you  on 
your  marriage.  But  where  is  this  same  Lovell?  I  have  never  seen  him:  I 
wish  to  congratulate  him  too.  You  are  quite  as  handsome  as  the  Meridiana 
of  Pulci,  Ursula,  ay,  or  the  Despina  of  Riciardetto.  Riciardetto,  Ursula,  is 
a  poem  written  by  one  Fortiguerra,  about  ninety  years  ago,  in  imitation  of 
the  Morgante  of  Pulci.  It  treats  of  the  wars  of  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins 
with  various  barbarous  nations,  who  came  to  besiege  Paris.  Despina  was 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Scricca,  King  of  Cafria;  she  was  the  beloved 
of  Riciardetto,  and  was  beautiful  as  an  angel;  but  I  make  no  doubt  you  are 
quite  as  handsome  as  she." 

"Brother,"  said  Ursula,  plucking  a  dandelion  which  grew  at  her  feet,  "I 
have  always  said  that  a  more  civil  and  pleasant-spoken  person  than  yourself 
can't  be  found.  I  have  a  great  regard  for  you  and  your  learning,  and  am 
willing  to  do  you  any  pleasure  in  the  way  of  words  or  conversation.  Mine 
is  not  a  very  happy  story,  but  as  you  wish  to  hear  it,  it  is  quite  at  your 
service.  Launcelot  Lovell  made  me  an  offer,  as  you  call  it,  and  we  were 
married  in  Roman  fashion;  that  is,  we  gave  each  other  our  right  hands,  and 
promised  to  be  true  to  each  other.  We  lived  together  two  years,  travelling 
sometimes  by  ourselves,  sometimes  with  our  relations;  I  bore  him  two 
children,  both  of  which  were  still-born,  partly,  I  believe,  from  the  fatigue  I 
underwent  in  running  about  the  country  telling  dukkerin  when  I  was  not 
exactly  in  a  state  to  do  so,  and  partly  from  the  kicks  and  blows  which  my 
husband  Launcelot  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  me  every  night,  provided  I 
came  home  with  less  than  five  shillings,  which  it  is  sometimes  impossible 
to  make  in  the  country,  provided  no  fair  or  merry-making  is  going  on.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  my  husband,  Launcelot,  whistled  a  horse  from  a 
farmer's  field,  and  sold  it  for  forty-pounds;  and  for  that  horse  he  was  taken, 
put  in  prison,  tried,  and  condemned  to  be  sent  to  the  other  country  for  life. 
Two  days  before  he  was  to  be  sent  away,  I  got  leave  to  see  him  in  the 
prison,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  turnkey  I  gave  him  a  thin  cake  of  ginger- 
bread, in  which  there  was  a  dainty  saw  which  could  cut  through  iron.  I  then 
took  on  wonderfully,  turned  my  eyes  inside  out,  fell  down  in  a  seeming  fit, 
and  was  carried  out  of  the  prison.  That  same  night  my  husband  sawed  his 
irons  off,  cut  through  the  bars  of  his  window,  and  dropping  down  a  height 
of  fifty  feet,  lighted  on  his  legs,  and  came  and  joined  me  on  a  heath  where 
I  was  camped  alone.  We  were  just  getting  things  ready  to  be  off,  when  we 
heard  people  coming,  and  sure  enough  they  were  runners  after  my  husband, 
Launcelot  Lovell;  for  his  escape  had  been  discovered  within  a  quarter  of  an 
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hour  after  he  had  got  away.  My  husband,  without  bidding  me  farewell,  set 
off  at  full  speed,  and  they  after  him,  but  they  could  not  take  him,  and  so 
they  came  back  and  took  me,  and  shook  me,  and  threatened  me,  and  had 
me  before  the  poknees,  who  shook  his  head  at  me,  and  threatened  me  in 
order  to  make  me  discover  where  my  husband  was,  but  I  said  I  did  not 
know,  which  was  true  enough;  not  that  I  would  have  told  him  if  I  had.  So 
at  last  the  poknees  and  the  runners,  not  being  able  to  make  anything  out 
of  me,  were  obliged  to  let  me  go,  and  I  went  in  search  of  my  husband.  I 
wandered  about  with  my  cart  for  several  days  in  the  direction  in  which  I 
saw  him  run  off,  with  my  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  but  could  see  no  marks  of 
him;  at  last,  coming  to  four  cross  roads,  I  saw  my  husband's  patteran." 

"You.  saw  your  husband's  patteran?" 

"Yes,  brother.  Do  you  know  what  patteran  means?" 

"Of  course,  Ursula;  the  gypsy  trail,  the  handful  of  grass  which  the  gypsies 
strew  in  the  roads  as  they  travel,  to  give  information  to  any  of  their  com- 
panions who  may  be  behind,  as  to  the  route  they  have  taken.  The  gypsy 
patteran  has  always  had  a  strange  interest  for  me,  Ursula." 

"Like  enough,  brother;  but  what  does  patteran  mean?" 

"Why,  the  gypsy  trail,  formed  as  I  told  you  before." 

"And  you  know  nothing  more  about  patteran,  brother?" 

"Nothing _at  all,  Ursula;  do  you?" 

"What's  the  name  for  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  brother?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  I;  "it's  odd  enough  that  I  have  asked  that  question 
of  a  dozen  Romany  chals  and  chies,  and  they  always  told  me  that  they  did 
not  know." 

"No  more  they  did,  brother;  there's  only  one  person  in  England  that 
knows,  and  that's  myself— the  name  for  a  leaf  is  patteran.  Now  there  are 
two  that  knows  it— the  other  is  yourself." 

"Dear  me,  Ursula,  how  very  strange!  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  I  think 
I  never  saw  you  look  so  pretty  as  you  do  now;  but  who  told  you? " 

"My  mother,  Mrs.  Heme,  told  it  me  one  day,  brother,  when  she  was  in 
a  good  humour,  which  she  very  seldom  was,  as  no  one  has  a  better  right  to 
know  than  yourself,  as  she  hated  you  mortally:  it  was  one  day  when  you 
had  been  asking  our  company  what  was  the  word  for  a  leaf,  and  nobody 
could  tell  you,  that  she  took  me  aside  and  told  me,  for  she  was  in  a  good 
humour,  and  triumphed  in  seeing  you  balked.  She  told  me  the  word  for 
leaf  was  patteran,  which  our  people  use  now  for  trail,  having  forgotten  the 
true  meaning.  She  said  that  the  trail  was  called  patteran,  because  the  gypsies 
of  old  were  in  the  habit  of  making  the  marks  with  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  trees,  placed  in  a  certain  manner.  She  said  that  nobody  knew  it  but  her- 
self, who  was  one  of  the  old  sort,  and  begged  me  never  to  tell  the  word  to 
any  one  but  him  I  should  marry;  and  to  be  particularly  cautious  never  to 
let  you  know  it,  whom  she  hated.  Well,  brother,  perhaps  I  have  done  wrong 
to  tell  you;  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  likes  you,  and  am  always  ready  to  do 
your  pleasure  in  words  and  conversation;  my  mother,  moreover,  is  dead 
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and  gone,  and,  poor  thing,  will  never  know  anything  about  the  matter. 
So,  when  I  married,  I  told  my  husband  about  the  patteran,  and  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  making  our  private  trails  with  leaves  and  branches  of  trees, 
which  none  of  the  other  gypsy  people  did;  so,  when  I  saw  my  husband's 
patteran,  I  knew  it  at  once,  and  I  followed  it  upwards  of  two  hundred 
miles  towards  the  north;  and  then  I  came  to  a  deep,  awful-looking  water, 
with  an  overhanging  bank,  and  on  the  bank  I  found  the  patteran,  which 
directed  me  to  proceed  along  the  bank  towards  the  east,  and  I  followed 
my  husband's  patteran  towards  the  east;  and  before  I  had  gone  half  a  mile, 
I  came  to  a  place  where  I  saw  the  bank  had  given  way,  and  fallen  into  the 
deep  water.  Without  paying  much  heed,  I  passed  on,  and  presently  came  to 
a  public-house,  not  far  from  the  water,  and  I  entered  the  public-house  to 
get  a  little  beer,  and  perhaps  to  tell  a  dukkerin,  for  I  saw  a  great  many 
people  about  the  door;  and,  when  I  entered,  I  found  there  was  what 
they  calls  an  inquest  being  held  upon  a  body  in  that  house,  and  the  jury 
had  just  risen  to  go  and  look  at  the  body;  and  being  a  woman,  and  having 
a  curiosity,  I  thought  I  would  go  with  them,  and  so  I  did;  and  no  sooner 
did  I  see  the  body,  than  I  knew  it  to  be  my  husband's;  it  was  much  swelled 
and  altered,  but  I  knew  it  partly  by  the  clothes,  and  partly  by  a  mark  on  the 
forehead,  and  I  cried  out,  'It  is  my  husband's  body,'  and  I  fell  down  in  a 
fit,  and  the  fit  that  time,  brother,  was  not  a  seeming  one." 

"Dear  me,"  said  I,  "how  terrible!  but  tell  me,  Ursula,  how  did  your 
husband  come  by  his  death?" 

"The  bank,  overhanging  the  deep  water,  gave  way  under  him,  brother, 
and  he  was  drowned;  for,  like  most  of  our  people,  he  could  not  swim,  or 
only  a  little.  The  body,  after  it  had  been  in  the  water  a  long  time,  came  up 
of  itself,  and  was  found  floating.  Well,  brother,  when  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  found  that  I  was  the  wife  of  the  drowned  man,  they  were 
very  kind  to  me,  and  made  a  subscription  for  me,  with  which,  after  having 
seen  my  husband  buried,  I  returned  the  way  I  had  come,  till  I  met  Jasper 
and  his  people,  and  with  them  I  have  travelled  ever  since:  I  was  very 
melancholy  for  a  long  time,  I  assure  you,  brother;  for  the  death  of  my 
husband  preyed  very  much  upon  my  mind." 

"His  death  was  certainly  a  very  shocking  one,  Ursula;  but,  really,  if  he 
had  died  a  natural  one,  you  could  scarcely  have  regretted  it,  for  he  appears 
to  have  treated  you  barbarously." 

"Women  must  bear,  brother;  and,  barring  that  he  kicked  and  beat  me, 
and  drove  me  out  to  tell  dukkerin  when  I  could  scarcely  stand,  he  was  not 
a  bad  husband.  A  man,  by  gypsy  law,  brother,  is  allowed  to  kick  and  beat 
his  wife,  and  to  bury  her  alive,  if  he  thinks  proper.  I  am  a  gypsy,  and  have 
nothing  to  say  against  the  law." 

"But  what  has  Mikailia  Chikno  to  say  about  it? " 

"She  is  a  cripple,  brother,  the  only  cripple  amongst  the  Roman  people: 
so  she  is  allowed  to  do  and  say  as  she  pleases.  Moreover,  her  husband  does 
not  think  fit  to  kick  or  beat  her,  though  it  is  my  opinion  she  would  like  him 
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all  the  better  if  he  were  occasionally  to  do  so,  and  threaten  to  bury  her 
alive;  at  any  rate,  she  would  treat  him  better,  and  respect  him  more." 

"Your  sister  does  not  seem  to  stand  much  in  awe  of  Jasper  Petulengro, 
Ursula." 

"Let  the  matters  of  my  sister  and  Jasper  Petulengro  alone,  brother;  you 
must  travel  in  their  company  some  time  before  you  can  understand  them; 
they  are  a  strange  two,  up  to  all  kind  of  chaffing:  but  two  more  regular 
Romans  don't  breathe,  and  I'll  tell  you,  for  your  instruction,  that  there  isn't 
a  better  mare-breaker  in  England  than  Jasper  Petulengro,  if  you  can  manage 
Miss  Isopel  Berners  as  well  as " 

"Isopel  Berners,"  said  I,  "how  came  you  to  think  of  her?" 

"How  should  I  but  think  of  her,  brother,  living  as  she  does  with  you  in 
Mumper's  Dingle,  and  travelling  about  with  you;  you  will  have,  brother, 
more  difficulty  to  manage  her,  than  Jasper  has  to  manage  my  sister 
Pakomovna.  I  should  have  mentioned  her  before,  only  I  wanted  to  know 
what  you  had  to  say  to  me;  and  when  we  got  into  discourse,  I  forgot  her. 
I  say,  brother,  let  me  tell  you  your  dukkerin,  with  respect  to  her,  you  will 
never — " 

"I  want  to  hear  no  dukkerin,  Ursula." 

"Do  let  me  tell  you  your  dukkerin,  brother,  you  will  never  manage — " 

"I  want  to  hear  no  dukkerin,  Ursula,  in  connection  with  Isopel  Berners. 
Moreover,  it  is  Sunday,  we  will  change  the  subject;  it  is  surprising  to  me 
that,  after  all  you  have  undergone,  you  should  look  so  beautiful.  I  suppose 
you  do  not  think  of  marrying  again,  Ursula?" 

"No,  brother,  one  husband  at  a  time  is  quite  enough  for  any  reasonable 
mort;  especially  such  a  good  husband  as  I  have  got." 

"Such  a  good  husband!  why,  I  thought  you  told  me  your  husband  was 
drowned?" 

"Yes,  brother,  my  first  husband  was." 

"And  have  you  a  second?" 

"To  be  sure,  brother." 

"And  who  is  he?  in  the  name  of  wonder." 

"Who  is  he?  why  Sylvester,  to  be  sure." 

"I  do  assure  you,  Ursula,  that  I  feel  disposed  to  be  angry  with  you;  such 
a  handsome  young  woman  as  yourself  to  take  up  with  such  a  nasty  pepper- 
faced  good  for  nothing " 

"I  won't  hear  my  husband  abused,  brother;  so  you  had  better  say  no 
more." 

"Why,  is  he  not  the  Lazarus  of  the  gypsies?  has  he  a  penny  of  his  own, 
Ursula?" 

"Then  the  more  his  want,  brother,  of  a  clever  chi  like  me  to  take  care 
of  him  and  his  childer.  I  tell  you  what,  brother,  I  will  chore,  if  necessary, 
and  tell  dukkerin  for  Sylvester,  if  even  so  heavy  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to 
stand.  You  call  him  lazy;  you  would  not  think  him  lazy  if  you  were  in  a 
ring  with  him:  he  is  a  proper  man  with  his  hands;  Jasper  is  going  to  back 
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him  for  twenty  pounds  against  Slammocks  of  the  Chong  gav,  the  brother 
of  Roarer  and  Bell-metal,  he  says  he  has  no  doubt  that  he  will  win." 

"Well,  if  you  like  him,  I,  of  course,  can  have  no  objection.  Have  you  been 
long  married?" 

"About  a  fortnight,  brother;  that  dinner,  the  other  day,  when  I  sang  the 
song,  was  given  in  celebration  of  the  wedding." 

"Were  you  married  in  a  church,  Ursula?" 

"We  were  not,  brother;  none  but  Gorgios,  cripples,  and  lubbenys  are  ever 
married  in  a  church:  we  took  each  other's  words.  Brother,  I  have  been 
with  you  near  three  hours  beneath  this  hedge.  I  will  go  to  my  husband." 

"Does  he  know  that  you  are  here? " 

"He  does,  brother." 

"And  is  he  satisfied?" 

"Satisfied!  of  course.  Lor',  you  Gorgios!  Brother,  I  go  to  my  husband  and 
my  house."  And,  thereupon,  Ursula  rose  and  departed. 

After  waiting  a  little  time  I  also  arose;  it  was  now  dark,  and  I  thought 
I  could  do  no  better  than  betake  myself  to  the  dingle;  at  the  entrance  of  it 
I  found  Mr.  Petulengro.  "Weil,  brother,"  said  he,  "what  kind  of  conversation 
have  you  and  Ursula  had  beneath  the  hedge?" 

"If  you  wished  to  hear  what  we  were  talking  about,  you  should  have 
come  and  sat  down  beside  us;  you  knew  where  we  were." 

"Well,  brother,  I  did  much  the  same,  for  I  went  and  sat  down  behind 
you." 

"Behind  the  hedge,  Jasper?" 

"Behind  the  hedge,  brother." 

"And  heard  all  our  conversation." 

"Every  word,  brother;  and  a  rum  conversation  it  was." 

"  'Tis  an  old  saying,  Jasper,  that  listeners  never  hear  any  good  of  them- 
selves; perhaps  you  heard  the  epithet  that  Ursula  bestowed  upon  you." 

"If,  by  epitaph,  you  mean  that  she  called  me  a  liar,  I  did,  brother,  and 
she  was  not  much  wrong,  for  I  certainly  do  not  always  stick  exactly  to 
truth;  you,  however,  have  not  much  to  complain  of  me." 

"You  deceived  me  about  Ursula,  giving  me  to  understand  she  was  not 
married." 

"She  was  not  married  when  I  told  you  so,  brother;  that  is,  not  to  Sylvester; 
nor  was  I  aware  that  she  was  going  to  marry  him.  I  once  thought  you  had 
a  kind  of  regard  for  her,  and  I  am  sure  she  had  as  much  for  you  as  a 
Romany  chi  can  have  for  a  Gorgio.  I  half  expected  to  have  heard  you  make 
love  to  her  behind  the  hedge,  but  I  begin  to  think  you  care  for  nothing  in 
this  world  but  old  words  and  strange  stories.  Lor'  to  take  a  young  woman 
under  a  hedge,  and  talk  to  her  as  you  did  to  Ursula;  and  yet  you  got  every- 
thing out  of  her  that  you  wanted,  with  your  gammon  about  old  Fulcher 
and  Meridiana.  You  are  a  cunning  one,  brother." 

"There  you  are  mistaken,  Jasper.  I  am  not  cunning.  If  people  think  I  am, 
it  is  because,  being  made  up  of  art  themselves,  simplicity  of  character  is  a 
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puzzle  to  them.  Your  women  are  certainly  extraordinary  creatures,  Jasper." 
"Didn't  I  say  they  were  rum  animals?  Brother,  we  Romans  shall  always 
stick  together  as  long  as  they  stick  fast  to  us." 
"Do  you  think  they  always  will,  Jasper?" 

"Can't  say,  brother;  nothing  lasts  for  ever.  Romany  chies  are  Romany 
chies  still,  though  not  exactly  what  they  were  sixty  years  ago.  My  wife, 
though  a  rum  one,  is  not  A4rs.  Heme,  brother.  I  think  she  is  rather  fond  of 
Frenchmen  and  French  discourse.  I  tell  you  what,  brother,  if  ever  gypsyism 
breaks  up,  it  will  be  owing  to  our  chies  having  been  bitten  by  that  mad 
puppy  they  calls  gentility." 


CHAPTER  XLII 


I  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  dingle.  It  was  nearly  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. To  dissipate  the  feeling  of  melancholy  which  came  over  my  mind,  I 
resolved  to  kindle  a  fire;  and  having  heaped  dry  sticks  upon  my  hearth,  and 
added  a  billet  or  two,  I  struck  a  light,  and  soon  produced  a  blaze.  Sitting 
down,  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  the  blaze,  and  soon  fell  into  a  deep  meditation.  I 
thought  of  the  events  of  the  day,  the  scene  at  church,  and  what  I  had  heard 
at  church,  the  danger  of  losing  one's  soul,  the  doubts  of  Jasper  Petulengro 
as  to  whether  one  had  a  soul.  I  thought  over  the  various  arguments  which 
I  had  either  heard,  or  which  had  come  spontaneously  to  my  mind,  for  or 
against  the  probability  of  a  state  of  future  existence.  They  appeared  to  me 
to  be  tolerably  evenly  balanced.  I  then  thought  that  it  was  at  all  events 
taking  the  safest  part  to  conclude  that  there  was  a  soul.  It  would  be  a  terrible 
thing,  after  having  passed  one's  life  in  the  disbelief  of  the  existence  of  a 
soul,  to  wake  up  after  death  a  soul,  and  to  find  one's  self  a  lost  soul.  Yes, 
methought  I  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  has  a  soul.  Choosing 
the  safe  side,  however,  appeared  to  me  to  be  playing  a  rather  dastardly 
part.  I  had  never  been  an  admirer  of  people  who  chose  the  safe  side  in 
everything;  indeed  I  had  always  entertained  a  thorough  contempt  for  them. 
Surely  it  would  be  showing  more  manhood  to  adopt  the  dangerous  side, 
that  of  disbelief;  I  almost  resolved  to  do  so— but  yet  in  a  question  of  so 
much  importance,  I  ought  not  to  be  guided  by  vanity.  The  question  was 
not  which  was  the  safe,  but  the  true  side?  yet  how  was  I  to  know  which 
was  the  true  side?  Then  I  thought  of  the  Bible— which  I  had  been  reading 
in  the  morning— that  spoke  of  the  soul  and  a  future  state;  but  was  the 
Bible  true?  I  had  heard  learned  and  moral  men  say  that  it  was  true  but  I 
had  also  heard  learned  and  moral  men  say  that  it  was  not:  how  was  I  to 
decide?  Still  that  balance  of  probabilities!  If  I  could  but  see  the  way  of 
truth,  I  would  follow  it,  if  necessary,  upon  hands  and  knees;  on  that  I  was 
determined;  but  I  could  not  see  it.  Feeling  my  brain  begin  to  turn  round,  I 
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resolved  to  think  of  something  else;  and  forthwith  began  to  think  of  what 
had  passed  between  Ursula  and  myself  in  our  discourse  beneath  the  hedge. 

I  mused  deeply  on  what  she  had  told  me  as  to  the  virtue  of  the  females 
of  her  race.  How  singular  that  virtue  must  be  which  was  kept  pure  and 
immaculate  by  the  possessor,  whilst  indulging  in  habits  of  falsehood  and 
dishonesty!  I  had  always  thought  the  gypsy  females  extraordinary  beings. 
I  had  often  wondered  at  them,  their  dress,  their  manner  of  speaking,  and, 
not  least,  at  their  names;  but,  until  the  present  day,  I  had  been  unacquainted 
with  the  most  extraordinary  point  connected  with  them.  How  came  they 
possessed  of  this  extraordinary  virtue?  was  it  because  they  were  thievish? 
I  remembered  that  an  ancient  thief-taker,  who  had  retired  from  his  useful 
calling,  and  who  frequently  visited  the  office  of  my  master  at  law,  the 
respectable  S — ,  who  had  the  management  of  his  property— I  remembered 
to  have  heard  this  worthy,  with  whom  I  occasionally  held  discourse, 
philosophic  and  profound,  when  he  and  I  chanced  to  be  alone  together  in 
the  office,  say  that  all  first-rate  thieves  were  sober,  and  of  well-regulated 
morals,  their  bodily  passions  being  kept  in  abeyance  by  their  love  of  gain; 
but  this  axiom  could  scarcely  hold  good  with  respect  to  these  women— 
however  thievish  they  might  be,  they  did  care  for  something  besides  gain: 
they  cared  for  their  husbands.  If  they  did  thieve,  they  merely  thieved  for 
their  husbands;  and  though,  perhaps,  some  of  them  were  vain,  they  merely 
prized  their  beauty  because  it  gave  them  favour  in  the  eyes  of  their  hus- 
bands. Whatever  the  husbands  were— and  Jasper  had  almost  insinuated  that 
the  males  occasionally  allowed  themselves  some  latitude— they  appeared  to 
be  as  faithful  to  their  husbands  as  the  ancient  Roman  matrons  were  to  theirs. 
Roman  matrons!  and,  after  all,  might  not  these  be  in  reality  Roman  matrons? 
They  called  themselves  Romans;  might  not  they  be  the  descendants  of  the 
old  Roman  matrons?  Might  not  they  be  of  the  same  blood  as  Lucretia?  And 
were  not  many  of  their  strange  names— Lucretia  amongst  the  rest— handed 
down  to  them  from  old  Rome?  It  is  true  their  language  was  not  that  of  old 
Rome;  it  was  not,  however,  altogether  different  from  it.  After  all,  the 
ancient  Romans  might  be  a  tribe  of  these  people,  who  settled  down  and 
founded  a  village  with  the  tilts  of  carts,  which,  by  degrees,  and  the  influx 
of  other  people,  became  the  grand  city  of  the  world.  I  liked  the  idea  of  the 
grand  city  of  the  world  owing  its  origin  to  a  people  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  their  houses  in  their  carts.  Why,  after  all,  should  not  the 
Romans  of  history  be  a  branch  of  these  Romans?  There  were  several  points 
of  similarity  between  them;  if  Roman  matrons  were  chaste,  both  men  and 
women  were  thieves.  Old  Rome  was  the  thief  of  the  world;  yet  still  there 
were  difficulties  to  be  removed  before  I  could  persuade  myself  that  the  old 
Romans  and  my  Romans  were  identical;  and  m  trying  to  remove  these 
difficulties,  I  felt  my  brain  once  more  beginning  to  turn,  and  in  haste  took 
up  another  subject  of  meditation,  and  that  was  the  patteran,  and  what 
Ursula  had  told  me  about  it. 

I  had  always  entertained  a  strange  interest  for  that  sign  by  which  in  their 
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wanderings  the  Romanese  gave  to  those  of  their  people  who  came  behind 
intimation  as  to  the  direction  which  they  took;  but  it  now  inspired  me  with 
greater  interest  than  ever— now  that  I  had  learnt  that  the  proper  meaning 
of  it  was  the  leaves  of  trees.  I  had,  as  I  had  said  in  my  dialogue  with  Ursula, 
been  very  eager  to  learn  the  word  for  leaf  in  the  Romanian  language,  but 
had  never  learnt  it  till  this  day;  so  patteran  signified  leaf  of  a  tree;  and  no 
one  at  present  knew  that  but  myself  and  Ursula,  who  had  learnt  it  from 
Mrs.  Heme,  the  last,  it  was  said,  of  the  old  stock;  and  then  I  thought  what 
strange  people  the  gypsies  must  have  been  in  the  old  time.  They  were 
sufficiently  strange  at  present,  but  they  must  have  been  far  stranger  of  old; 
they  must  have  been  a  more  peculiar  people— their  language  must  have  been 
more  perfect— and  they  must  have  had  a  greater  stock  of  strange  secrets.  I 
almost  wished  that  I  had  lived  some  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  that  I 
might  have  observed  these  people  when  they  were  yet  stranger  than  at 
present.  I  wondered  whether  I  could  have  introduced  myself  to  their  com- 
pany at  that  period,  whether  I  should  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
such  a  strange,  half-malicious,  half-good-humoured  being  as  Jasper,  who 
would  have  instructed  me  in  the  language,  then  more  deserving  of  note  than 
at  present.  What  might  I  not  have  done  with  that  language,  had  I  known 
it  in  its  purity?  Why,  I  might  have  written  books  in  it;  yet  those  who  spoke 
it  would  hardly  have  admitted  me  to  their  society  at  that  period,  when 
they  kept  more  to  themselves.  Yet  I  thought  that  I  might  possibly  have 
gained  their  confidence,  and  have  wandered  about  with  them,  and  learnt 
their  language,  and  all  their  strange  ways,  and  then— and  then— and  a  sigh 
rose  from  the  depth  of  my  breast;  for  I  began  to  think,  "Supposing  I  had 
accomplished  all  this,  what  would  have  been  the  profit  of  it;  and  in  what 
would  all  this  wild  gypsy  dream  have  terminated?" 

Then  rose  another  sigh,  yet  more  profound,  for  I  began  to  think,  "What 
was  likely  to  be  the  profit  of  my  present  way  of  life;  the  living  in  dingles, 
making  pony-  and  donkey-shoes,  conversing  with  gypsy-women  under 
hedges,  and  extracting  from  them  their  odd  secrets? "  What  was  likely  to  be 
the  profit  of  such  a  kind  of  life,  even  should  it  continue  for  a  length  of  time? 
—a  supposition  not  very  probable,  for  I  was  earning  nothing  to  support  me, 
and  the  funds  with  which  I  had  entered  upon  this  life  were  gradually  disap- 
pearing. I  was  living,  it  is  true,  not  unpleasantly,  enjoying  the  healthy  air  of 
heaven;  but,  upon  the  whole,  was  I  not  sadly  misspending  my  time?  Surely 
I  was;  and,  as  I  looked  back,  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  had  always  been  doing 
so.  What  had  been  the  profit  of  the  tongues  which  I  had  learnt?  had  they 
ever  assisted  me  in  the  day  of  hunger?  No,  no!  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  had 
always  misspent  my  time,  save  in  one  instance,  when  by  a  desperate  effort  I 
had  collected  all  the  powers  of  my  imagination,  and  written  the  "Life  of 
Joseph  Sell";  but  even  when  I  wrote  the  "Life  of  Sell,"  was  I  not  in  a  false 
position?  Provided  I  had  not  misspent  my  time,  would  it  have  been  neces- 
sary to  make  that  effort,  which,  after  all,  had  only  enabled  me  to  leave 
London,  and  wander  about  the  country  for  a  time?  But  could  I,  taking  all 
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circumstances  into  consideration,  have  done  better  than  I  had?  With  my 
peculiar  temperament  and  ideas,  could  I  have  pursued  with  advantage  the 
profession  to  which  my  respectable  parents  had  endeavoured  to  bring  me 
up?  It  appeared  to  me  that  I  could  not,  and  that  the  hand  of  necessity  had 
guided  me  from  my  earliest  years,  until  the  present  night,  in  which  I  found 
myself  seated  in  the  dingle,  staring  on  the  brands  of  the  fire.  But  ceasing  to 
think  of  the  past  which,  as  irrecoverably  gone,  it  was  useless  to  regret,  even 
were  there  cause  to  regret  it,  what  should  I  do  in  future?  Should  I  write 
another  book  like  the  "Life  of  Joseph  Sell";  take  it  to  London,  and  offer  it  to 
a  publisher?  But  when  I  reflected  on  the  grisly  sufferings  which  I  had 
undergone  whilst  engaged  in  writing  the  "Life  of  Sell,"  I  shrank  from  the 
idea  of  a  similar  attempt;  moreover,  I  doubted  whether  I  possessed  the 
power  to  write  a  similar  work— whether  the  materials  for  the  life  of  another 
Sell  lurked  within  the  recesses  of  my  brain?  Had  I  not  better  become  in 
reality  what  I  had  hitherto  been  merely  playing  at— a  tinker  or  a  gypsy?  But 
I  soon  saw  that  I  was  not  fitted  to  become  either  in  reality.  It  was  much 
more  agreeable  to  play  the  gypsy  or  the  tinker  than  to  become  either  in 
realty.  I  had  seen  enough  of  gypsying  and  tinkering  to  be  convinced  of  that. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  idea  of  tilling  the  soil  came  into  my  head;  tilling  the 
soil  was  a  healthful  and  noble  pursuit!  but  my  idea  of  tilling  the  soil  had 
no  connection  with  Britain;  for  I  could  only  expect  to  till  the  soil  in  Britain 
as  a  serf.  I  thought  of  tilling  it  in  America,  in  which  it  was  said  there  was 
plenty  of  wild,  unclaimed  land,  of  which  any  one,  who  chose  to  clear  it  of 
its  trees,  might  take  possession.  I  figured  myself  in  America,  in  an  immense 
forest,  clearing  the  land  destined,  by  my  exertions,  to  become  a  fruitful  and 
smiling  plain.  Methought  I  heard  the  crash  of  the  huge  trees  as  they  fell 
beneath  my  axe;  and  then  I  bethought  me  that  a  man  was  intended  to 
marry— I  ought  to  marry;  and  if  I  married,  where  was  I  likely  to  be  more 
happy  as  a  husband  and  a  father  than  in  America,  engaged  in  tilling  the 
ground?  I  fancied  myself  in  America,  engaged  in  tilling  the  ground,  assisted 
by  an  enormous  progeny.  Well,  why  not  marry,  and  go  and  till  the  ground 
in  America?  I  was  young,  and  youth  was  the  time  to  marry  in,  and  to  labour 
in.  I  had  the  use  of  all  my  faculties;  my  eyes,  it  is  true,  were  rather  dull 
from  early  study,  and  from  writing  the  "Life  of  Joseph  Sell";  but  I  could  see 
tolerably  well  with  them,  and  they  were  not  bleared.  I  felt  my  arms,  and 
thighs,  and  teeth— they  were  strong  and  sound  enough;  so  now  was  the 
time  to  labour,  to  marry,  eat  strong  flesh,  and  beget  strong  children— the 
power  of  doing  all  this  would  pass  away  with  youth,  which  was  terribly 
transitory.  I  bethought  me  that  a  time  would  come  when  my  eyes  would  be 
bleared,  and  perhaps,  sightless;  my  arms  and  thighs  strengthless  and  sapless; 
when  my  teeth  would  shake  in  my  jaws,  even  supposing  they  did  not  drop 
out.  No  going  a  wooing  then— no  labouring— no  eating  strong  flesh,  and 
begetting  lusty  children  then;  and  I  bethought  me  how,  when  all  this  should 
be,  I  should  bewail  the  days  of  my  youth  as  misspent,  provided  I  had  not  in 
them  founded  for  myself  a  home,  and  begotten  strong  children  to  take  care 
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of  me  in  the  days  when  I  could  not  take  care  of  myself;  and  thinking  of 
these  things,  I  became  sadder  and  sadder,  and  stared  vacantly  upon  the  fire 
till  my  eyes  closed  in  a  doze. 

I  continued  dozing  over  the  fire,  until  rousing  myself  I  perceived  that  the 
brands  were  nearly  consumed,  and  I  thought  of  retiring  for  the  night.  I 
arose,  and  was  about  to  enter  my  tent,  when  a  thought  struck  me.  "Sup- 
pose," thought  I,  "that  Isopel  Berners  should  return  in  the  midst  of  the 
night,  how  dark  and  dreary  would  the  dingle  appear  without  a  fire!  truly, 
I  will  keep  up  the  fire,  and  I  will  do  more;  I  have  no  board  to  spread  for 
her,  but  I  will  fill  the  kettle,  and  heat  it,  so  that,  if  she  comes,  I  may  be  able 
to  welcome  her  with  a  cup  of  tea,  for  I  know  she  loves  tea."  Thereupon, 
I  piled  more  wood  upon  the  fire,  and  soon  succeeded  in  procuring  a  better 
blaze  than  before;  then,  taking  the  kettle,  I  set  out  for  the  spring.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  dingle,  which  fronted  the  east,  I  perceived  that 
Charles's  wain  was  nearly  opposite  to  it,  high  above  in  the  heavens,  by  which 
I  knew  that  the  night  was  tolerably  well  advanced.  The  gypsy  encampment 
lay  before  me;  all  was  hushed  and  still  within  it,  and  its  inmates  appeared 
to  be  locked  in  slumber;  as  I  advanced,  however,  the  dogs,  which  were 
fastened  outside  the  tents,  growled  and  barked;  but  presently  recognising 
me,  they  were  again  silent,  some  of  them  wagging  their  tails.  As  I  drew  near 
a  particular  tent,  I  heard  a  female  voice  say— "Some  one  is  coming!"  and, 
as  I  was  about  to  pass  it,  the  cloth  which  formed  the  door  was  suddenly 
lifted  up,  and  a  black  head  and  part  of  a  huge  naked  body  protruded.  It  was 
the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  giant  Tawno,  who,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  gypsy  men,  lay  next  the  door  wrapped  in  his  blanket;  the  blanket  had, 
however,  fallen  off,  and  the  starlight  shone  clear  on  his  athletic  tawny  body, 
and  was  reflected  from  his  large  staring  eyes. 

"It  is  only  I,  Tawno,"  said  I,  "going  to  fill  the  kettle,  as  it  is  possible  that 
Miss  Berners  may  arrive  this  night."  "Kos-ko,"  drawled  out  Tawno,  and 
replaced  the  curtain.  "Good,  do  you  call  it?"  said  the  sharp  voice  of  his 
wife;  "there  is  no  good  in  the  matter!  if  that  young  chap  were  not  living 
with  the  rawnie  in  the  illegal  and  uncertificated  line,  he  would  not  be  getting 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  fill  her  kettles."  Passing  on,  I  proceeded 
to  the  spring,  where  I  filled  the  kettle,  and  then  returned  to  the  dingle. 

Placing  the  kettle  upon  the  fire,  I  watched  it  till  it  began  to  boil;  then 
removing  it  from  the  top  of  the  brands,  I  placed  it  close  beside  the  fire, 
and  leaving  it  simmering,  I  retired  to  my  tent;  where,  having  taken  off  my 
shoes,  and  a  few  of  my  garments,  I  lay  down  on  my  palliasse,  and  was  not 
long  in  falling  asleep.  I  believe  I  slept  soundly  for  some  time,  thinking  and 
dreaming  of  nothing;  suddenly,  however,  my  sleep  became  disturbed,  and 
the  subject  of  the  patterans  began  to  occupy  my  brain.  I  imagined  that  I 
saw  Ursula  tracing  her  husband,  Launcelot  Lovell,  by  means  of  his  pat- 
terans; I  imagined  that  she  had  considerable  difficulty  in  doing  so;  that  she 
was  occasionally  interrupted  by  parish  beadles  and  constables,  who  asked 
her  whither  she  was  travelling,  to  whom  she  gave  various  answers.  Presently 
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methought  that,  as  she  was  passing  by  a  farm-yard,  two  fierce  and  savage 
dogs  flew  at  her;  I  was  in  great  trouble,  I  remember,  and  wished  to  assist 
her,  but  could  not,  for  though  I  seemed  to  see  her,  I  was  still  at  a  distance: 
and  now  it  appeared  that  she  had  escaped  from  the  dogs,  and  was  proceed- 
ing with  her  cart  along  a  gravelly  path  which  traversed  a  wild  moor;  I  could 
hear  the  wheels  grating  amidst  sand  and  gravel.  The  next  moment  I  was 
awake,  and  found  myself  sitting  up  in  my  tent;  there  was  a  glimmer  of  light 
through  the  canvas  caused  by  the  fire;  a  feeling  of  dread  came  over  me, 
which  was  perhaps  natural,  on  starting  suddenly  from  one's  sleep  in  that 
wild  lone  place;  I  half  imagined  that  some  one  was  nigh  the  tent;  the  idea 
made  me  rather  uncomfortable  and,  to  dissipate  it,  I  lifted  up  the  canvas  of 
the  door  and  peeped  out,  and,  lo!  I  had  a  distinct  view  of  a  tall  figure  stand- 
ing by  the  tent.  "Who  is  that?"  said  I,  whilst  I  felt  my  blood  rush  to  my 
heart.  "It  is  I,"  said  the  voice  of  Isopel  Berners;  "you  little  expected  me,  I 
dare  say;  well,  sleep  on,  I  do  not  wish  to  disturb  you."  "But  I  was  expecting 
you,"  said  I,  recovering  myself,  "as  you  may  see  by  the  fire  and  kettle.  I 
will  be  with  you  in  a  moment." 

Putting  on  in  haste  the  articles  of  dress  which  I  had  flung  off,  I  came  out 
of  the  tent,  and  addressing  myself  to  Isopel,  who  was  standing  beside  her 
cart,  I  said— "Just  as  I  was  about  to  retire  to  rest  I  thought  it  possible  that 
you  might  come  to-night,  and  got  everything  in  readiness  for  you.  Now,  sit 
down  by  the  fire  whilst  I  lead  the  donkey  and  cart  to  the  place  where  you 
stay;  I  will  unharness  the  animal,  and  presently  come  and  join  you."  "I  need 
not  trouble  you,"  said  Isopel;  "I  will  go  myself  and  see  after  my  things." 
"We  will  go  together,"  said  I,  "and  then  return  and  have  some  tea."  Isopel 
made  no  objection,  and  in  about  half-an-hour  we  had  arranged  everything 
at  her  quarters,  I  then  hastened  and  prepared  tea.  Presently  Isopel  rejoined 
me,  bringing  her  stool;  she  had  divested  herself  of  her  bonnet,  and  her  hair 
fell  over  her  shoulders;  she  sat  down,  and  I  poured  out  the  beverage,  hand- 
ing her  a  cup.  "Have  you  made  a  long  journey  to-night?"  said  I.  "A  very 
long  one,"  replied  Belle.  "I  have  come  nearly  twenty  miles  since  six  o'clock." 
c;I  believe  I  heard  you  coming  in  my  sleep,"  said  I;  "did  the  dogs  above  bark 
at  you?"  "Yes,"  said  Isopel,  "very  violently;  did  you  think  of  me  in  your 
sleep?"  "No,"  said  I,  "I  was  thinking  of  Ursula  and  something  she  had  told 
me."  "When  and  where  was  that?"  said  Isopel.  "Yesterday  evening,"  said 
I,  "beneath  the  dingle  hedge."  "Then  you  were  talking  with  her  beneath  the 
hedge? "  "I  was,"  said  I,  "but  only  upon  gypsy  matters.  Do  you  know,  Belle, 
that  she  has  just  been  married  to  Sylvester,  so  that  you  need  not  think  that 
she  and  I — "  "She  and  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  sit  where  you  please," 
said  Isopel.  "However,  young  man,"  she  continued,  dropping  her  tone, 
which  she  had  slightly  raised,  "I  believe  what  you  said,  that  you  were  merely 
talking  about  gypsy  matters,  and  also  what  you  were  going  to  say,  if  it  was, 
as  I  suppose,  that  she  and  you  had  no  particular  acquaintance."  Isopel  was 
now  silent  for  some  time.  "What  are  you  thinking  of? "  said  I.  "I  was  think- 
ing," said  Belle,  "how  exceedingly  kind  it  was  of  you  to  get  everything  in 
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readiness  for  me,  though  you  did  not  know  that  I  should  come."  "I  had  a 
presentiment  that  you  would  come,"  said  I;  "but  you  forget  that  I  have 
prepared  the  kettle  for  you  before,  though  it  was  true  that  I  was  then  cer- 
tain that  you  would  come."  "I  had  not  forgotten  your  doing  so,  young 
man,"  said  Belle;  "but  I  was  beginning  to  think  that  you  were  utterly  selfish, 
caring  for  nothing  but  the  gratification  of  your  own  selfish  whims."  "I  am 
very  fond  of  having  my  own  way,"  said  I,  "but  utterly  selfish  I  am  not,  as 
I  dare  say  I  shall  frequently  prove  to  you.  You  will  often  find  the  kettle 
boiling  when  you  come  home."  "Not  heated  by  you,"  said  Isopel,  with  a 
sigh.  "By  whom  else?"  said  I;  "surely  you  are  not  thinking  of  driving  me 
away?"  "You  have  as  much  right  here  as  myself,"  said  Isopel,  "as  I  have  told 
you  before;  but  I  must  be  going  myself."  "Well,"  said  I,  "we  can  go  to- 
gether; to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  rather  tired  of  this  place."  "Our  paths 
must  be  separate,"  said  Belle.  "Separate,"  said  I,  "what  do  you  mean?  I  sha'n't 
let  you  go  alone,  I  shall  go  with  you;  and  you  know  the  road  is  as  free  to 
me  as  to  you;  besides,  you  can't  think  of  parting  company  with  me,  consid- 
ering how  much  you  would  lose  by  doing  so;  remember  that  you  know 
scarcely  anything  of  the  Armenian  language;  now,  to  learn  Armenian  from 
me  would  take  you  twenty  years." 

Belle  faintly  smiled.  "Come,"  said  I,  "take  another  cup  of  tea."  Belle  took 
another  cup  of  tea,  and  yet  another;  we  had  some  indifferent  conversation, 
after  which  I  arose  and  gave  her  donkey  a  considerable  feed  of  corn.  Belle 
thanked  me,  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  then  went  to  her  own  tabernacle, 
and  I  returned  to  mine. 


CHAPTER  XLIII 


On  the  following  morning,  after  breakfasting  with  Belle,  who  was  silent 
and  melancholy,  I  left  her  in  the  dingle,  and  took  a  stroll  amongst  the 
neighbouring  lanes.  After  some  time  I  thought  I  would  pay  a  visit  to  the 
landlord  of  the  public-house,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  the  day  when  he 
communicated  to  me  his  intention  of  changing  his  religion.  I  therefore 
directed  my  steps  to  the  house,  and  on  entering  it  found  the  landlord  stand- 
ing in  the  kitchen.  Just  then  two  mean-looking  fellows,  who  had  been  drink- 
ing at  one  of  the  tables,  and  who  appeared  to  be  the  only  customers  in  the 
house,  got  up,  brushed  past  the  landlord,  and  saying  in  a  surly  tone,  we  shall 
pay  you  some  time  or  other,  took  their  departure.  "That's  the  way  they 
serve  me  now,"  said  the  landlord,  with  a  sigh.  "Do  you  know  those  fellows," 
I  demanded,  "since  you  let  them  go  away  in  your  debt?"  "I  know  nothing 
about  them,"  said  the  landlord,  "save  that  they  are  a  couple  of  scamps." 
"Then  why  did  you  let  them  go  away  without  paying  you?"  said  I.  "I  had 
not  the  heart  to  stop  them,"  said  the  landlord;  "and,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
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everybody  serves  me  so  now,  and  I  suppose  they  are  right,  for  a  child  could 
flog  me."  "Nonsense,"  said  I,  "behave  more  like  a  man,  and,  with  respect  to 
those  two  fellows,  run  after  them,  I  will  go  with  you,  and  if  they  refuse 
to  pay  the  reckoning  I  will  help  you  to  shake  some  money  out  of  their 
clothes." 

"I  am  half  inclined  to  take  your  advice,"  said  the  landlord,  "only,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  feel  quite  low,  without  any  heart  in  me."  "Come  into  the 
bar,"  said  I,  "and  let  us  have  something  together— you  need  not  be  afraid 
of  my  not  paying  for  what  I  order." 

We  went  into  the  bar-room,  where  the  landlord  and  I  discussed  between 
us  two  bottles  of  strong  ale.  Whilst  quaffing  our  beverage,  he  gave  me  an 
account  of  the  various  mortifications  to  which  he  had  of  late  been  subject, 
dwelling  with  particular  bitterness  on  the  conduct  of  Hunter,  who  he  said 
came  every  night  and  mouthed  him,  and  afterwards  went  away  without  pay- 
ing for  what  he  had  drank  or  smoked,  in  which  conduct  he  was  closely  imi- 
tated by  a  clan  of  fellows  who  constantly  attended  him.  After  spending 
several  hours  at  the  public-house  I  departed,  not  forgetting  to  pay  for  the 
two  bottles  of  ale.  The  landlord,  before  I  went,  shaking  me  by  the  hand, 
declared  that  he  had  now  made  up  his  mind  to  stick  to  his  religion  at  all 
hazards,  the  more  especially  as  he  was  convinced  he  should  derive  no  good 
by  giving  it  up. 

It  might  be  about  five  in  the  evening,  when  I  reached  the  gypsy  encamp- 
ment. Here  I  found  Mr.  Petulengro,  Tawno  Chikno,  Sylvester,  and  others 
in  a  great  bustle,  clipping  and  trimming  certain  ponies  and  old  horses  which 
they  had  brought  with  them.  On  inquiring  of  Jasper  the  reason  of  their 
being  so  engaged,  he  informed  me  that  they  were  getting  the  horses  ready 
for  a  fair,  which  was  to  be  held  on  the  morrow,  at  a  place  some  miles  dis- 
tant, at  which  they  should  endeavour  to  dispose  of  them,  adding— "Perhaps, 
brother,  you  will  go  with  us,  provided  you  have  nothing  better  to  do? "  Not 
having  any  particular  engagement,  I  assured  him  that  I  should  have  great 
pleasure  in  being  of  the  party.  It  was  agreed  that  we  should  start  early  on 
the  following  morning. 

Thereupon  I  descended  into  the  dingle.  Belle  was  sitting  before  the  fire, 
at  which  the  kettle  was  boiling.  "Were  you  waiting  for  me?"  I  inquired. 
"Yes,"  said  Belle,  "I  thought  that  you  would  come,  and  I  waited  for  you." 
"That  was  very  kind,"  said  I.  "Not  half  so  kind,"  said  she,  "as  it  was  of  you 
to  get  everything  ready  for  me  in  the  dead  of  last  night,  when  there  was 
scarcely  a  chance  of  my  coming."  The  tea-things  were  brought  forward, 
and  we  sat  down.  "Have  you  been  far? "  said  Belle.  "Merely  to  tLat  public- 
house,"  said  I,  "to  which  you  directed  me  on  the  second  day  of  our  ac- 
quaintance." "Young  men  should  not  make  a  habit  of  visiting  public-houses," 
said  Belle,  "they  are  bad  places."  "They  may  be  so  to  some  people,"  said  I, 
"but  I  do  not  think  the  worst  public-house  in  England  could  do  me  any 
harm."  "Perhaps,  you  are  so  bad  already,"  said  Belle,  with  a  smile,  "that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  spoil  you." 
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"How  dare  you  catch  at  my  words?"  said  I;  "come,  I  will  make  you  pay 
for  doing  so— you  shall  have  this  evening  the  longest  lesson  in  Armenian 
which  I  have  yet  inflicted  upon  you."  "You  may  well  say  inflicted,"  said 
Belle,  "but  pray  spare  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  anything  about  Armenian, 
especially  this  evening."  "Why  this  evening?"  said  I.  Belle  made  no  answer. 
"I  will  not  spare  you,"  said  I;  "this  evening  I  intend  to  make  you  conjugate 
an  Armenian  verb."  "Well,  be  it  so,"  said  Belle;  "for  this  evening  you  shall 
command."  "To  command  is  hramahyel,"  said  I.  "Ram  her  ill,  indeed,"  said 
Belle;  "I  do  not  wish  to  begin  with  that."  "No,"  said  I,  "as  we  have  come 
to  the  verbs,  we  will  begin  regularly;  hramahyel  is  a  verb  of  the  second  con- 
jugation. We  will  begin  with  the  first."  "First  of  all  tell  me,"  said  Belle, 
"what  a  verb  is?"  "A  part  of  speech,"  said  I,  "which,  according  to  the  dic- 
tionary, signifies  some  action  or  passion;  for  example,  I  command  you,  or 
I  hate  you."  "I  have  given  you  no  cause  to  hate  me,"  said  Belle,  looking 
me  sorrowfully  in  the  face. 

"I  was  merely  giving  two  examples,"  said  I,  "and  neither  was  directed  at 
you.  In  those  examples,  to  command  and  hate  are  verbs.  Belle,  in  Armenian 
there  are  four  conjugations  of  verbs;  the  first  ends  in  al,  the  second  in  yel, 
the  third  in  oul,  and  the  fourth  in  il.  Now,  have  you  understood  me?" 

"I  am  afraid,  indeed,  it  will  all  end  ill,"  said  Belle.  "Hold  your  tongue," 
said  I,  "or  you  will  make  me  lose  my  patience."  "You  have  already  made  me 
nearly  lose  mine,"  said  Belle.  "Let  us  have  no  unprofitable  interruptions," 
said  I;  "the  conjugations  of  the  Armenian  verbs  are  neither  so  numerous 
nor  so  difficult  as  the  declensions  of  the  nouns;  hear  that,  and  rejoice.  Come, 
we  will  begin  with  the  verb  hntal,  a  verb  of  the  first  conjugation,  which 
signifies  to  rejoice.  Come  along;  hntam,  I  rejoice;  hntas,  thou  rejoicest;  why 
don't  you  follow,  Belle?" 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  rejoice,  whatever  you  may  do,"  said  Belle.  "The  chief 
difficulty,  Belle,"  said  I,  "that  I  find  in  teaching  you  the  Armenian  gram- 
mar, proceeds  from  your  applying  to  yourself  and  me  every  example  I  give. 
Rejoice,  in  this  instance,  is  merely  an  example  of  an  Armenian  verb  of  the 
first  conjugation,  and  has  no  more  to  do  with  your  rejoicing  than  lal,  which 
is  also  a  verb  of  the  first  conjugation,  and  which  signifies  to  weep,  would 
have  to  do  with  your  weeping,  provided  I  made  you  conjugate  it.  Come 
along;  hntam,  I  rejoice;  hntas,  thou  rejoicest;  hnta,  he  rejoices;  hntamk,  we 
rejoice:  now,  repeat  those  words." 

"I  can't,"  said  Belle,  "they  sound  more  like  the  language  of  horses  than 

human  beings.  Do  you  take  me  for ?"  "For  what?"  said  I.  Belle  was 

silent.  "Were  you  going  to  say  mare?"  said  I.  "Mare!  mare!  by-the-bye,  do 
you  know,  Belle,  that  mare  in  old  English  stands  for  woman;  and  that  when 
we  call  a  female  an  evil  mare,  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term  is  merely  a 
bad  woman.  So  if  I  were  to  call  you  a  mare  without  prefixing  bad,  you  must 
not  be  offended."  "But  I  should  though,"  said  Belle.  "I  was  merely  attempt- 
ing to  make  you  acquainted  with  a  philological  fact,"  said  I.  "If  mare,  which 
in  old  English,  and  likewise  in  vulgar  English,  signifies  a  woman,  sounds  the 
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same  as  mare,  which  in  modern  and  polite  English  signifies  a  female  horse, 
I  can't  help  it.  There  is  no  such  confusion  of  sounds  in  Armenian,  not,  at 
least,  in  the  same  instance.  Belle,  in  Armenian,  woman  is  ghin,  the  same 
word,  by-the-bye,  as  our  queen,  whereas  mare  is  madagh  tzi,  which  signifies 
a  female  horse;  and  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  add,  that  a  hard-mouthed 
jade  is,  in  Armenian,  madagh  tzi  hsdierah." 

"I  can't  bear  this  much  longer,"  said  Belle.  "Keep  yourself  quiet,"  said  I; 
"I  wish  to  be  gentle  with  you;  and  to  convince  you,  we  will  skip  hntal,  and 
also  for  the  present  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  and  proceed  to  the  sec- 
ond. Belle,  I  will  now  select  for  you  to  conjugate  the  prettiest  verb  in  Ar- 
menian; not  only  of  the  second,  but  also  of  all  the  four  conjugations;  that 
verb  is  siriel.  Here  is  the  present  tense:— siriem,  siries,  sire,  siriemk,  sirek, 
sirien.  You  observe  that  it  runs  on  just  in  the  same  manner  as  hntal,  save  and 
except  that  the  e  is  substituted  for  a;  and  it  will  be  as  well  to  tell  you  that 
almost  the  only  difference  between  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  conjuga- 
tion, and  the  first,  is  the  substituting  in  the  present,  preterite  and  other 
tenses  e  or  ou,  or  i  for  a;  so  you  see  that  the  Armenian  verbs  are  by  no 
means  difficult.  Come  on,  Belle,  and  say  siriem."  Belle  hesitated.  "Pray  oblige 
me,  Belle,  by  saying  siriem!"  Belle  still  appeared  to  hesitate.  "You  must 
admit,  Belle,  that  it  is  much  softer  than  hntam."  "It  is  so,"  said  Belle;  "and 
to  oblige  you  I  will  say  siriem."  "Very  well  indeed,  Belle,"  said  I.  "No 
vartabied,  or  doctor,  could  have  pronounced  it  better;  and  now,  to  show 
you  how  verbs  act  upon  pronouns  in  Armenian,  I  will  say  siriem  zkiez. 
Please  to  repeat  siriem  zkiez!"  "Siriem  zkiez!"  said  Belle;  "that  last  word  is 
very  hard  to  say."  "Sorry  that  you  think  so,  Belle,"  said  I.  "Now  please  to 
say  siria  zis."  Belle  did  so.  "Exceedingly  well,"  said  I.  "Now  say,  yerani  the 
sireir  zis."  "Yerani  the  sireir  zis,"  said  Belle.  "Capital!"  said  I;  "you  have 
now  said,  I  love  you— love  me— ah!  would  that  you  would  love  me!" 

"And  I  have  said  all  these  things?"  said  Belle.  "Yes,"  said  I;  "you  have  said 
them  in  Armenian."  "I  would  have  said  them  in  no  language  that  I  under- 
stood," said  Belle;  "and  it  was  very  wrong  of  you  to  take  advantage  of  my 
ignorance,  and  make  me  say  such  things."  "Why  so?"  said  I;  "if  you  said 
them,  I  said  them  too."  "You  did  so,"  said  Belle;  "but  I  believe  you  were 
merely  bantering  and  jeering."  "As  I  told  you  before,  Belle,"  said  I,  "the 
chief  difficulty  which  I  find  in  teaching  you  Armenian  proceeds  from  your 
persisting  in  applying  to  yourself  and  me  every  example  I  give."  "Then  you 
meant  nothing  after  all,"  said  Belle,  raising  her  voice.  "Let  us  proceed,"  said 
I;  "sirietsi,  I  loved."  "You  never  loved  any  one  but  yourself,"  said  Belle; 

"and  what's  more "  "Sirietsits,  I  will  love,"  said  I;  "sirietsies,  thou  wilt 

love."  "Never  one  so  thoroughly  heartless,"  said  Belle.  "I  tell  you  what, 
Belle,  you  are  becoming  intolerable,  but  we  will  change  the  verb;  or  rather 
I  will  now  proceed  to  tell  you  here,  that  some  of  the  Armenian  conjugations 
have  their  anomalies;  one  species  of  these  I  wish  to  bring  before  your  notice. 
As  old  Villotte  says— from  whose  work  I  first  contrived  to  pick  up  the 
rudiments   of   Armenian— 'Est   verborum   transitivorum,    quorum   infiniti- 
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vus— -'  but  I  forgot,  you  don't  understand  Latin.  He  says  there  are  certain 
transitive  verbs,  whose  infinitive  is  in  outsaniel;  the  preterite  in  outsi;  the 
imperative  in  oue;  for  example— parghatsoutsaniem,  I  irritate — " 

"You  do,  you  do,"  said  Belle;  "and  it  will  be  better  for  both  of  us,  if  you 
leave  off  doing  so." 

"You  would  hardly  believe,  Belle,"  said  I,  "that  the  Armenian  is  in  some 
respects  closely  connected  with  the  Irish,  but  so  it  is;  for  example,  that 
word  parghatsoutsaniem  is  evidently  derived  from  the  same  root  as  fear- 
gaim,  which,  hj  Irish,  is  as  much  as  to  say  I  vex." 

"You  do,  indeed,"  said  Belle,  sobbing. 

"But  how  do  you  account  for  it?" 

"O  man,  man!"  said  Belle,  bursting  into  tears,  "for  what  purpose  do  you 
ask  a  poor  ignorant  girl  such  a  question,  unless  it  be  to  vex  and  irritate  her? 
If  you  wish  to  display  your  learning,  do  so  to  the  wise  and  instructed,  and 
not  to  me,  who  can  scarcely  read  or  write.  Oh,  leave  off  your  nonsense; 
yet  I  know  you  will  not  do  so,  for  it  is  the  breath  of  your  nostrils!  I  could 
have  wished  we  should  have  parted  in  kindness,  but  you  will  not  permit  it. 
I  have  deserved  better  at  your  hands  than  such  treatment.  The  whole  time 
we  have  kept  company  together  in  this  place,  I  have  scarcely  had  one  land 
word  from  you,  but  the  strangest — "  and  here  the  voice  of  Belle  was 
drowned  in  her  sobs. 

"I  am  sorry  to  see  you  take  on  so,  dear  Belle,"  said  I.  "I  really  have  given 
you  no  cause  to  be  so  unhappy;  surely  teaching  you  a  little  Armenian  was 
a  very  innocent  kind  of  diversion." 

"Yes,  but  you  went  on  so  long,  and  in  such  a  strange  way,  and  made  me 
repeat  such  strange  examples,  as  you  call  them,  that  I  could  not  bear  it." 

"Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Belle,  it's  just  my  way;  and  I  have  dealt  with 
you  just  as  I  would  with " 

"A  hard-mouthed  jade,"  said  Belle,  "and  you  practising  your  horse-witch- 
ery upon  her.  I  have  been  of  an  unsubdued  spirit,  I  acknowledge,  but  I  was 
always  kind  to  you;  and  if  you  have  made  me  cry,  it's  a  poor  thing  to 
boast  of." 

"Boast  of!"  said  I;  "a  pretty  thing  indeed  to  boast  of;  I  had  no  idea  of 
making  you  cry.  Come,  I  beg  your  pardon;  what  more  can  I  do?  ComeT 
cheer  up,  Belle.  You  were  talking  of  parting;  don't  let  us  part,  but  depart, 
and  that  together." 

"Our  ways  lie  different,"  said  Belle. 

"I  don't  see  why  they  should,"  said  I.  "Come,  let  us  be  off  to  America 
together." 

"To  America  together?"  said  Belle,  looking  full  at  me. 

"Yes,"  said  I;  "where  we  will  settle  down  in  some  forest,  and  conjugate 
the  verb  siriel  conjugally." 

"Conjugally?"  said  Belle. 

"Yes,"  said  I;  "as  man  and  wife  in  America,  air  yew  ghin." 

"You  are  jesting,  as  usual,"  said  Belle. 
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"Not  I,  indeed.  Come,  Belle,  make  up  your  mind,  and  let  us  be  off  to 
America;  and  leave  priests,  humbug,  learning,  and  languages  behind  us." 

"I  don't  think  you  are  jesting,"  said  Belle;  "but  I  can  hardly  entertain  your 
oifers;  however,  young  man,  I  thank  you." 

"You  had  better  make  up  your  mind  at  once,"  said  I,  "and  let  us  be  off. 
I  sha'n't  make  a  bad  husband,  I  assure  you.  Perhaps  you  think  I  am  not 
worthy  of  you?  To  convince  you,  Belie,  that  I  am,  I  am  ready  to  try  a  fall 
with  you  this  moment  upon  the  grass.  Brynhilda,  the  valkyrie,  swore  that 
no  one  should  ever  marry  her  who  could  not  fling  her  down.  Perhaps  you 
have  done  the  same.  The  man  who  eventually  married  her,  got  a  friend  of 
his,  who  was  called  Sigurd,  the  serpent-killer,  to  wrestle  with  her,  disguis- 
ing him  in  his  own  armour.  Sigurd  flung  her  down,  and  won  her  for  his 
friend,  though  he  loved  her  himself.  I  shall  not  use  a  similar  deceit,  nor 
employ  Jasper  Petulengro  to  personate  me— so  get  up,  Belle,  and  I  will  do 
my  best  to  fling  you  down." 

"I  require  no  such  thing  of  you,  or  anybody,"  said  Belle;  "you  are  begin- 
ning to  look  rather  wild." 

"I  every  now  and  then  do,"  said  I;  "come,  Belle,  what  do  you  say?" 

"I  will  say  nothing  at  present  on  the  subject,"  said  Belle,  "I  must  have  time 
to  consider." 

"Just  as  you  please,"  said  I,  "to-morrow  I  go  to  a  fair  with  Mr.  Petulen- 
gro, perhaps  you  will  consider  whilst  I  am  away.  Come,  Belle,  let  us  have 
some  more  tea.  I  wonder  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  procure  tea  as  good  as 
this  in  the  American  forest." 

It  was  about  the  dawn  of  day  when  I  was  awakened  by  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Petulengro  shouting  from  the  top  of  the  dingle,  and  bidding  me  get  up. 
I  arose  instantly,  and  dressed  myself  for  the  expedition  to  the  fair.  On  leav- 
ing my  tent,  I  was  surprised  to  observe  Belle,  entirely  dressed,  standing  close 
to  her  own  little  encampment.  "Dear  me,"  said  I,  "I  little  expected  to  find 
you  up  so  early.  I  suppose  Jasper's  call  awakened  you,  as  it  did  me."  "I 
merely  lay  down  in  my  things,"  said  Belle,  "and  have  not  slept  during  the 
night."  "And  why  did  you  not  take  off  your  things  and  go  to  sleep?"  said  I. 
"I  did  not  undress,"  said  Belle,  "because  I  wished  to  be  in  readiness 'to  bid 
you  farewell  when  you  departed;  and  as  for  sleeping,  I  could  not."  "Well, 
God  bless  you!"  said  I,  taking  Belle  by  the  hand.  Belle  made  no  answer,  and 
I  observed  that  her  hand  was  very  cold.  "What  is  the  matter  with  you?" 
said  I,. looking  her  in  the  face.  Belle  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  in  the  eyes 
—and  then  cast  down  her  own— her  features  were  very  pale.  "You  are  really 
unwell,"  said  I,  "I  had  better  not  go  to  the  fair,  but  stay  here,  and  take  care 
of  you."  "No,"  said  Belle,  "pray  go,  I  am  not  unwell."  "Then  go  to  your 
tent,"  said  I,  "and  do  not  endanger  your  health  by  standing  abroad  in  the 
raw  morning  air.  God  bless  you,  Belle.  I  shall  be  home  to-night,  by  which 
time  I  expect  you  will  have  made  up  your  mind;  if  not,  another  lesson  in 
Armenian,  however  late  the  hour  be."  I  then  wrung  Belle's  hand,  and  as- 
cended to  the  plain  above. 
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I  found  the  Romany  party  waiting  for  me,  and  everything  in  readiness 
for  departing.  Mr.  Petulengro  and  Tawno  Chikno  were  mounted  on  two 
old  horses.  The  rest,  who  intended  to  go  to  the  fair,  amongst  whom  were 
two  or  three  women,  were  on  foot.  On  arriving  at  the  extremity  of  the 
plain,  I  looked  towards  the  dingle.  Isopel  Berners  stood  at  the  mouth,  the 
beams  of  the  early  morning  sun  shone  full  on  her  noble  face  and  figure.  I 
waved  my  hand  towards  her.  She  slowly  lifted  up  her  right  arm.  I  turned 
away,  and  never  saw  Isopel  Berners  again. 

My  companions  and  myself  proceeded  on  our  way.  In  about  two  hours 
we  reached  the  place  where  the  fair  was  to  be  held.  After  breakfasting  on 
bread  and  cheese  and  ale  behind  a  broken  stone  wall,  we  drove  our  animals 
to  the  fair.  The  fair  was  a  common  cattle  and  horse  fair:  there  was  little 
merriment  going  on,  but  there  was  no  lack  of  business.  By  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Petulengro  and  his  people  had  disposed  of  their  ani- 
mals at  what  they  conceived  very  fair  prices— they  were  all  in  high  spirits, 
and  Jasper  proposed  to  adjourn  to  a  public-house.  As  we  were  proceeding  to 
one,  a  very  fine  horse,  led  by  a  jockey,  made  its  appearance  on  the  ground. 
Mr.  Petulengro  stopped  short,  and  looked  at  it  stedfastly:  "Fino  covar  dove 
odoy  sas  miro— a  fine  thing  were  that  if  it  were  but  mine!"  he  exclaimed. 
"If  you  covet  it,"  said  I,  "why  do  you  not  purchase  it?"  "We  low  'Gyptians 
never  buy  animals  of  that  description;  if  we  did  we  could  never  sell  them, 
and  most  likely  should  be  had  up  as  horse-stealers."  "Then  why  did  you 
say  just  now,  'It  were  a  fine  thing  if  it  were  but  yours'?"  said  I.  "We  'Gyp- 
tians always  say  so  when  we  see  anything  that  we  admire.  An  animal  like 
that  is  not  intended  for  a  little  hare  like  me,  but  for  some  grand  gentleman 
like  yourself.  I  say,  brother,  do  you  buy  that  horse!"  "How  should  I  buy  the 
horse,  you  foolish  person?"  said  I.  "Buy  the  horse,  brother,"  said  Mr.  Petu- 
lengro, "if  you  have  not  the  money  I  can  lend  it  you,  though  I  be  of  lower 
Egypt."  "You  talk  nonsense,"  said  I;  "however,  I  wish  you  would  ask  the 
man  the  price  of  it."  Mr.  Petulengro,  going  up  to  the  jockey,  inquired  the 
price  of  the  horse— the  man,  looking  at  him  scornfully,  made  no  reply. 
"Young  man,"  said  I,  going  up  to  the  jockey,  "do  me  the  favour  to  tell 
me  the  price  of  that  horse,  as  I  suppose  it  is  to  sell."  The  jockey,  who  was 
a  surly-looking  man,  of  about  fifty,  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  then,  after 
some  hesitation,  said,  laconically,  "Seventy."  "Thank  you,"  said  I,  and 
turned  away.  "Buy  that  horse,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro,  coming  after  me;  "the 
dook  tells  me  that  in  less  than  three  months  he  will  be  sold  for  twice 
seventy."  "I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,"  said  I;  "besides,  Jasper,  I 
don't  like  his  tail.  Did  you  observe  what  a  mean  scrubby  tail  he  has? "  "What 
a  fool  you  are,  brother,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro;  "that  very  tail  of  his  shows 
his  breeding.  No  good  bred  horse  ever  yet  carried  a  fine  tail— 'tis  your 
scrubby-tailed  horses  that  are  your  out-and-outers.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
Syntax,  brother?  That  tail  of  his  puts  me  in  mind  of  Syntax.  Well,  I  say 
nothing  more,  have  your  own  way— all  I  wonder  at  is,  that  a  horse  like  him 
was  ever  brought  to  such  a  fair  of  dog  cattle  as  this." 
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We  then  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  a  public-house,  where  we  had  some 
refreshment.  I  then  proposed  returning  to  the  encampment,  but  Mr.  Petu- 
lengro  declined,  and  remained  drinking  with  his  companions  till  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  various  jockeys  from  the  fair  came  in.  After 
some  conversation  a  jockey  proposed  a  game  of  cards;  and  in  a  little  time, 
Mr.  Petulengro  and  another  gypsy  sat  down  to  play  a  game  of  cards  with 
two  of  the  jockeys. 

Though  not  much  acquainted  with  cards,  I  soon  conceived  a  suspicion 
that  the  jockeys  were  cheating  Mr.  Petulengro  and  his  companion,  I  there- 
fore called  Mr.  Petulengro  aside,  and  gave  him  a  hint  to  that  effect.  Mr. 
Petulengro,  however,  instead  of  thanking  me,  told  me  to  mind  my  own 
bread  and  butter,  and  forthwith  returned  to  his  game.  I  continued  watching 
the  players  for  some  hours.  The  gypsies  lost  considerably,  and  I  saw  clearly 
that  the  jockeys  were  cheating  them  most  confoundedly.  I  therefore  once 
more  called  Mr.  Petulengro  aside,  and  told  him  that  the  jockeys  were  cheat- 
ing him,  conjuring  him  to  return  to  the  encampment.  Mr.  Petulengro,  who 
was  by  this  time  somewhat  the  worse  for  liquor,  now  fell  into  a  passion, 
swore  several  oaths,  and  asking  me  who  had  made  me  a  Moses  over  him  and 
his  brethren,  told  me  to  return  to  the  encampment  by  myself.  Incensed  at 
the  unworthy  return  which  my  well-meant  words  had  received,  I  forthwith 
left  the  house,  and  having  purchased  a  few  articles  of  provision,  I  set  out 
for  the  dingle  alone.  It  was  a  dark  night  when  I  reached  it,  and  descending 
I  saw  the  glimmer  of  a  fire  from  the  depths  of  the  dingle;  my  heart  beat 
with  fond  anticipation  of  a  welcome.  "Isopel  Berners  is  waiting  for  me," 
said  I,  "and  the  first  words  that;  I  shall  hear  from  her  lips  is  that  she  has 
made  up  her  mind.  We  shall  go  to  America,  and  be  so  happy  together." 

On  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  dingle,  however,  I  saw  seated  near  the 
fire,  beside  which  stood  the  kettle  simmering,  not  Isopel  Berners,  but  a 
gypsy  girl,  who  told  me  that  Miss  Berners  when  she  went  away  had  charged 
her  to  keep  up  the  fire,  and  have  the  kettle  boiling  against  my  arrival. 
Startled  at  these  words,  I  inquired  at  what  hour  Isopel  had  left,  and  whither 
she  was  gone,  and  was  told  that  she  had  left  the  dingle,  with  her  cart,  about 
two  hours  after  I  departed;  but  where  she  was  gone,  she,  the  girl,  did  not 
know.  I  then  asked  whether  she  had  left  no  message,  and  the  girl  replied  that 
she  had  left  none,  but  had  merely  given  directions  about  the  kettle  and  fire, 
putting,  at  the  same  time,  sixpence  into  her  hand. 

"Very  strange,"  thought  I;  then  dismissing  the  gypsy  girl  I  sat  down  by 
the  fire.  I  had  no  wish  for  tea,  but  sat  looking  on  the  embers,  wondering 
what  could  be  the  motive  of  the  sudden  departure  of  Isopel.  "Does  she 
mean  to  return?"  thought  I  to  myself.  "Surely  she  means  to  return,"  Hope 
replied,  "or  she  would  not  have  gone  away  without  leaving  any  message" 
—"and  yet  she  could  scarcely  mean  to  return,"  muttered  Foreboding,  "or 
she  assuredly  would  have  left  some  message  with  the  girl."  I  then  thought 
to  myself  what  a  hard  thing  it  would  be,  if,  after  having  made  up  my  mind 
to  assume  the  yoke  of  matrimony,  I  should  be  disappointed  of  the  woman 
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of  my  choice.  "Well,  after  all,"  thought  I,  "I  can  scarcely  be  disappointed; 
if  such  an  ugly  scoundrel  as  Sylvester  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  such  a 
nice  wife  as  Ursula,  surely  I,  who  am  not  a  tenth  part  so  ugly,  cannot  fail 
to  obtain  the  hand  of  Isopel  Berners,  uncommonly  fine  damsel  though  she 
be.  Husbands  do  not  grow  upon  hedgerows;  she  is  merely  gone  after  a  little 
business  and  will  return  to-morrow." 

Comforted  in  some  degree  by  these  hopeful  imaginings,  I  retired  to  my 
tent,  and  went  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 


Nothing  occurred  to  me  of  any  particular  moment  during  the  following 
day.  Isopel  Berners  did  not  return;  but  Mr.  Petulengro  and  his  companions 
came  home  from  the  fair  early  in  the  morning.  When  I  saw  him,  which  was 
about  mid-day,  I  found  him  with  his  face  bruised  and  swelled.  It  appeared 
that,  some  time  after  I  had  left  him,  he  himself  perceived  that  the  jockeys 
with  whom  he  was  playing  cards  were  cheating  him  and  his  companion;  a 
quarrel  ensued,  which  terminated  in  a  fight  between  Mr.  Petulengro  and 
one  of  the  jockeys,  which  lasted  some  time,  and  in  which  Mr.  Petulengro, 
though  he  eventually  came  off  victor,  was  considerably  beaten.  His  bruises, 
in  conjunction  with  his  pecuniary  loss,  which  amounted  to  about  seven 
pounds,  were  the  cause  of  his  being  much  out  of  humour;  before  night, 
however,  he  had  returned  to  his  usual  philosophic  frame  of  mind,  and,  coming 
up  to  me  as  I  was  walking  about,  apologized  for  his  behaviour  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  assured  me  that  he  was  determined,  from  that  time  forward, 
never  to  quarrel  with  a  friend  for  giving  him  good  advice. 

Two  more  days  passed,  and  still  Isopel  Berners  did  not  return.  Gloomy 
thoughts  and  forebodings  filled  my  mind.  During  the  day  I  wandered  about 
the  neighbouring  roads  in  the  hopes  of  catching  an  early  glimpse  of  her  and 
her  returning  vehicle;  and  at  night  lay  awake,  tossing  about  on  my  hard 
couch,  listening  to  the  rustle  of  every  leaf,  and  occasionally  thinking  that 
I  heard  the  sound  of  her  wheels  upon  the  distant  road.  Once  at  midnight, 
just  as  I  was  about  to  fall  into  unconsciousness,  I  suddenly  started  up,  for  I 
was  convinced  that  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels.  I  listened  most  anxiously, 
and  the  sound  of  wheels  striking  against  stones  was  certainly  plain  enough. 
"She  comes  at  last,"  thought  I,  and  for  a  few  moments  I  felt  as  if  a  mountain 
had  been  removed  from  my  breast;  "Here  she  comes  at  last,  now,  how  shall  I 
receive  her?  Oh,"  thought  I,  "I  will  receive  her  rather  coolly,  just  as  if  I 
was  not  particularly  anxious  about  her— that's  the  way  to  manage  these 
women."  The  next  moment  the  sound  became  very  loud,  rather  too  loud,  I 
thought,  to  proceed  from  her  wheels,  and  then  by  degrees  became  fainter. 
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Rushing  out  of  my  tent,  I  hurried  up  the  path  to  the  top  of  the  dingle, 
where  I  heard  the  sound  distinctly  enough,  but  it  was  going  from  me,  and 
evidently  proceeded  from  something  much  larger  than  the  cart  of  Isopel. 
I  could,  moreover,  hear  the  stamping  of  a  horse's  hoof  at  a  lumbering  trot. 
Those  only  whose  hopes  have  been  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch,  and  then 
suddenly  cast  down,  can  imagine  what  I  felt  at  that  moment;  and  yet  when 
I  returned  to  my  lonely  tent,  and  lay  down  on  my  hard  pallet,  the  voice 
of  conscience  told  me  that  the  misery  I  was  then  undergoing  I  had  fully 
merited,  for  the  unkind  manner  in  which  I  had  intended  to  receive  her, 
when  for  a  brief  moment  I  supposed  that  she  had  returned. 

It  was  on  the  morning  after  this  affair,  and  the  fourth,  if  I  forget  not, 
from  the  time  of  Isopel's  departure,  that,  as  I  was  seated  on  my  stone  at 
the  bottom  of  the  dingle,  getting  my  breakfast,  I  heard  an  unknown  voice 
from  the  path  above— apparently  that  of  a  person  descending— exclaim, 
"Here's  a  strange  place  to  bring  a  letter  to";  and  presently  an  old  woman, 
with  a  belt  round  her  middle,  to  which  was  attached  a  leathern  bag,  made 
her  appearance,  and  stood  before  me. 

"Well,  if  I  ever!"  said  she,  as  she  looked  about  her.  "My  good  gentle- 
woman," said  I,  "pray  what  may  you  please  to  want?"  "Gentlewoman!"  said 
the  old  dame,  "please  to  want— well,  I  call  that  speaking  civilly,  at  any  rate. 
It  is  true,  civil  words  cost  nothing;  nevertheless,  we  do  not  always  get  them. 
What  I  please  to  want  is  to  deliver  a  letter  to  a  young  man  in  this  place; 
perhaps  you  be  he?"  "What's  the  name  on  the  letter?"  said  I,  getting  up,  and 
going  to  her.  "There's  no  name  upon  it,"  said  she,  taking  a  letter  out  of  her 
scrip,  and  looking  at  it.  "It  is  directed  to  the  young  man  in  Mumper's 
Dingle."  "Then  it  is  for  me,  I  make  no  doubt,"  said  I,  stretching  out  my 
hand  to  take  it.  "Please  to  pay  me  ninepence  first,"  said  the  old  woman. 
"However,"  said  she,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "civility  is  civility,  and, 
being  rather  a  scarce  article,  should  meet  with  some  return.  Here's  the 
letter,  young  man,  and  I  hope  you  will  pay  for  it;  for  if  you  do  not  I  must 
pay  the  postage  myself."  "You  are  the  postwoman,  I  suppose,"  said  I,  as  I 
took  the  letter.  "I  am  the  postman's  mother,"  said  the  old  woman;  "but  as 
he  has  a  wide  beat,  I  help  him  as  much  as  I  can,  and  I  generally  carry  letters 
to  places  like  this,  to  which  he  is  afraid  to  come  himself."  "You  say  the 
postage  is  ninepence,"  said  I,  "here's  a  shilling."  "Well,  I  call  that  honour- 
able," said  the  old  woman,  taking  the  shilling,  and  putting  it  into  her  pocket 
—"here's  your  change,  young  man,"  said  she,  offering  me  threepence.  "Pray 
keep  that  for  yourself,"  said  I;  "you  deserve  it  for  your  trouble."  "Well,  I 
call  that  genteel,"  said  the  old  woman;  "and  as  one  good  turn  deserves  an- 
other, since  you  look  as  if  you  couldn't  read,  I  will  read  your  letter  for  you. 
Let's  see  it;  it's  from  some  young  woman  or  other,  I  dare  say."  "Thank 
you,"  said  I,  "but  I  can  read."  "All  the  better  for  you,"  said  the  old  woman; 
"your  being  able  to  read  will  frequently  save  you  a  penny,  for  that's  the 
charge  I  generally  make  for  reading  letters;  though,  as  you  behaved  so 
genteelly  to  me,  I  should  have  charged  you  nothing.  Well,  if  you  can  read, 
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why  don't  you  open  the  letter,  instead  of  keeping  it  hanging  between  your 
finger  and  thumb?"  "I  am  in  no  hurry  to  open  it,"  said  I,  with  a  sigh.  The 
old  woman  looked  at  me  for  a  moment— "Well,  young  man,"  said  she, 
"there  are  some— especially  those  who  can  read— who  don't  like  to  open  their 
letters  when  anybody  is  by,  more  especially  when  they  come  from  young 
women.  Well,  I  won't  intrude  upon  you,  but  leave  you  alone  with  your 
letter.  I  wish  it  may  contain  something  pleasant.  God  bless  you,"  and  with 
these  words  she  departed. 

I  sat  down  on  my  stone,  with  my  letter  in  my  hand.  I  knew  perfectly  well 
that  it  could  have  come  from  no  other  person  than  Isopel  Berners;  but  what 
did  the  letter  contain?  I  guessed  tolerably  well  what  its  purport  was— an 
eternal  farewell!  yet  I  was  afraid  to  open  the  letter,  lest  my  expectation 
should  be  confirmed.  There  I  sat  with  the  letter,  putting  off  the  evil  moment 
as  long  as  possible.  At  length  I  glanced  at  the  direction,  which  was  written 
in  a  fine  bold  hand,  and  was  directed,  as  the  old  woman  had  said,  to  the 

young  man  in  "Mumper's  Dingle,"  with  the  addition,  near  ,  in  the 

county  of Suddenly  the  idea  occurred  to  me,  that,  after  all,  the  letter 

might  not  contain  an  eternal  farewell;  and  that  Isopel  might  have  written, 
requesting  me  to  join  her.  Could  it  be  so?  "Alas!  no,"  presently  said  Fore- 
boding. At  last  I  became  ashamed  of  my  weakness.  The  letter  must  be 
opened  sooner  or  later.  Why  not  at  once?  So  as  the  bather  who,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  has  stood  shivering  on  the  bank,  afraid  to  take  the  decisive 
plunge,  suddenly  takes  it,  I  tore  open  the  letter  almost  before  I  was  aware. 
I  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  a  paper  fell  out.  I  examined  it;  it  contained  a 
lock  of  bright  flaxen  hair.  "This  is  no  good  sign,"  said  I,  as  I  thrust  the  lock 
and  paper  into  my  bosom,  and  proceeded  to  read  the  letter,  which  ran  as 
follows:— 

"to  the  young  man  in  mumper's  dingle. 

"Sir,— I  send  these  lines,  with  the  hope  and  trust  that  they  will  find  you  well, 
even  as  I  am  myself  at  this  moment,  and  in  much  better  spirits,  for  my  own 
are  not  such  as  I  could  wish  they  were,  being  sometimes  rather  hysterical 
and  vapourish,  and  at  other  times,  and  most  often,  very  low.  I  am  at  a  sea- 
port, and  am  just  going  on  shipboard;  and  when  you  get  these  I  shall  be  on 
the  salt  waters,  on  my  way  to  a  distant  country,  and  leaving  my  own  behind 
me,  which  I  do  not  expect  ever  to  see  again. 

"And  now,  young  man,  I  will,  in  the  first  place,  say  something  about  the 
manner  in  which  I  quitted  you.  It  must  have  seemed  somewhat  singular  to 
you  that  I  went  away  without  taking  any  leave,  or  giving  you  the  slightest 
hint  that  I  was  going;  but  I  did  not  do  so  without  considerable  reflection. 
I  was  afraid  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  support  a  leave-taking;  and  as  you 
had  said  that  you  were  determined  to  go  wherever  I  did,  I  thought  it  best 
not  to  tell  you  at  all;  for  I  did  not  think  it  advisable  that  you  should  go  with 
me,  and  I  wished  to  have  no  dispute. 

"In  the  second  place,  I  wish  to  say  something  about  an  offer  of  wedlock 
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which  you  made  me;  perhaps,  young  man,  had  you  made  it  at  the  first 
period  of  our  acquaintance,  I  should  have  accepted  it,  but  you  did  not,  and 
kept  putting  off  and  putting  off,  and  behaving  in  a  very  strange  manner, 
till  I  could  stand  your  conduct  no  longer,  but  determined  upon  leaving  you 
and  Old  England,  which  last  step  I  had  been  long  thinking  about;  so  when 
you  made  your  offer  at  last,  everything  was  arranged— my  cart  and  donkey 
engaged  to  be  sold— and  the  greater  part  of  my  things  disposed  of.  How- 
ever, young  man,  when  you  did  make  it,  I  frankly  tell  you  that  I  had  half 
a  mind  to  accept  it;  at  last,  however,  after  very  much  consideration,  I 
thought  it  best  to  leave  you  for  ever,  because,  for  some  time  past,  I  had 
become  almost  convinced,  that  though  with  a  wonderful  deal  of  learning, 
and  exceedingly  shrewd  in  some  things,  you  were— pray  don't  be  offended 
—at  the  root  mad!  and  though  mad  people,  I  have  been  told,  sometimes 
make  very  good  husbands,  I  was  unwilling  that  your  friends,  if  you  had  any, 
should  say  that  Belle  Berners,  the  workhouse  girl,  took  advantage  of  your 
infirmity;  for  there  is  no  concealing  that  I  was  born  and  bred  up  in  a  work- 
house; notwithstanding  that,  my  blood  is  better  than  your  own,  and  as  good 
as  the  best;  you  having  yourself  told  me  that  my  name  is  a  noble  name,  and 
once,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  it  was  the  same  word  as  baron,  which  is  the 
same  thing  as  bear;  and  that  to  be  called  in  old  times  a  bear  was  considered 
a  great  compliment— the  bear  being  a  mighty  strong  animal,  on  which 
account  our  forefathers  called  all  their  great  fighting-men  barons,  which 
is  the  same  as  bears. 

"However,  setting  matters  of  blood  and  family  entirely  aside,  many 
thanks  to  you,  young  man,  from  poor  Belle,  for  the  honour  you  did  her 
in  making  that  same  offer;  for,  after  all,  it  is  an  honour  to  receive  an  hon- 
ourable offer,  which  she  could  see  clearly  yours  was,  with  no  floriness  nor 
chaff  in  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  entire  sincerity.  She  assures  you  that  she 
shall  always  bear  it  and  yourself  in  mind,  whether  on  land  or  water;  and 
as  a  proof  of  the  good-will  she  bears  to  you,  she  sends  you  a  lock  of  the  hair 
which  she  wears  on  her  head,  which  you  were  often  looking  at,  and  were 
pleased  to  call  flax,  which  word  she  supposes  you  meant  as  a  compliment, 
even  as  the  old  people  meant  to  pass  a  compliment  to  their  great  folks,  when 
they  called  them  bears;  though  she  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  might 
have  found  an  animal  as  strong  as  a  bear,  and  somewhat  less  uncouth,  to  call 
their  great  folks  after:  even  as  she  thinks  yourself,  amongst  your  great  store 
of  words,  might  have  found  something  a  little  more  genteel  to  call  her  hair 
after  than  flax,  which,  though  strong  and  useful,  is  rather  a  coarse  and 
common  kind  of  article. 

"And  as  another  proof  of  the  good-will  she  bears  to  you,  she  sends  you, 
along  with  the  lock,  a  piece  of  advice,  which  is  worth  all  the  hair  in  the 
world,  to  say  nothing  of  the  flax. 

"Fear  God,  and  take  your  own  part.  There's  Bible  in  that,  young  man: 
see  how  Moses  feared  God,  and  how  he  took  his  own  part  against  every- 
body who  meddled  with  him.  And  see  how  David  feared  God,  and  took  his 
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own  part  against  all  the  bloody  enemies  which  surrounded  him— so  fear  God, 
young  man,  and  never  give  in!  The  world  can  bully,  and  is  fond,  provided 
it  sees  a  man  in  a  kind  of  difficulty,  of  getting  about  him,  calling  him  coarse 
names,  and  even  going  so  far  as  to  hustle  him:  but  the  world,  like  all  bullies, 
carries  a  white  feather  in  its  tail,  and  no  sooner  sees  the  man  taking  off  his 
coat,  and  offering  to  fight  its  best,  than  it  scatters  here  and  there,  and  is 
always  civil  to  him  afterwards.  So  when  folks  are  disposed  to  ill-treat  you, 
young  man,  say,  'Lord  have  mercy  upon  me!'  and  then  tip  them  to  Long 
Melford,  which,  as  the  saying  goes,  there  is  nothing  comparable  for  short- 
ness all  the  world  over;  and  these  last  words,  young  man,  are  the  last  you 
will  ever  have  from  her  who  is  nevertheless, 

"Your  affectionate  female  servant, 

"Isopel  Berners." 

After  reading  the  letter  I  sat  for  some  time  motionless,  holding  it  in  my 
hand.  The  daydream  in  which  I  had  been  a  little  time  before  indulging,  of 
marrying  Isopel  Berners,  of  going  with  her  to  America,  and  having  by  her 
a  large  progeny,  who  were  to  assist  me  in  felling  trees,  cultivating  the  soil, 
and  who  would  take  care  of  me  when  I  was  old,  was  now  thoroughly  dis- 
pelled. Isopel  had  deserted  me,  and  was  gone  to  America  by  herself,  where, 
perhaps,  she  would  marry  some  other  person,  and  would  bear  him  a  prog- 
eny, who  would  do  for  him  what  in  my  dream  I  had  hoped  my  progeny  by 
her  would  do  for  me.  Then  the  thought  came  into  my  head  that  though  she 
was  gone,  I  might  follow  her  to  America,  but  then  I  thought  that  if  I  did 
I  might  not  find  her;  America  was  a  very  large  place,  and  I  did  not  know 
the  port  to  which  she  was  bound;  but  I  could  follow  her  to  the  port  from 
which  she  had  sailed,  and  there  possibly  discover  the  port  to  which  she  was% 
bound;  but  I  did  not  even  know  the  port  from  which  she  had  set  out,  for 
Isopel  had  not  dated  her  letter  from  any  place.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  post-mark  on  the  letter  would  tell  me  from  whence  it  came,  so  I 
forthwith  looked  at  the  back  of  the  letter,  and  in  the  post-mark  read  the 
name  of  a  well-known  and  not  very  distant  sea-port.  I  then  knew  with 
tolerable  certainty  the  port  where  she  had  embarked,  and  I  almost  deter- 
mined to  follow  her,  but  I  almost  instantly  determined  to  do  no  such  thing. 
Isopel  Berners  had  abandoned  me,  and  I  would  not  follow  her;  "Perhaps," 
whispered  Pride,  "if  I  overtook  her,  she  would  only  despise  me  for  run- 
ning after  her";  and  it  also  told  me  pretty  roundly,  provided  I  ran  after  her, 
whether  I  overtook  her  or  not,  I  should  heartily  despise  myself.  So  I  deter- 
mined not  to  follow  Isopel  Berners;  I  took  her  lock  of  hair,  and  looked  at  it, 
then  put  it  in  her  letter,  which  I  folded  up  and  carefully  stowed  away,  re- 
solved to  keep  both  for  ever,  but  I  determined  not  to  follow  her.  Tv/o  or 
three  times,  however,  during  the  day,  I  wavered  in  my  determination,  and 
was  again  and  again  almost  tempted  to  follow  her,  but  every  succeeding 
time  the  temptation  was  fainter. 

In  the  evening  I  left  the  dingle,  and  sat  down  with  Mr.  Petulengro  and 
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his  family  by  the  door  of  his  tent;  Mr.  Petulengro  soon  began  talking  of  the 
letter  which  I  had  received  in  the  morning.  "Is  it  not  from  Miss  Berners, 
brother?"  said  he.  I  told  him  it  was.  "Is  she  coming  back,  brother?"  "Never," 
said  I;  "she  is  gone  to  America,  and  has  deserted  me."  "I  always  knew  that 
you  two  were  never  destined  for  each  other,"  said  he.  "How  did  you  know 
that?"  I  inquired.  "The  dook  told  me  so,  brother;  you  are  born  to  be  a  great 
traveller."  "Well,"  said  I,  "if  I  had  gone  with  her  to  America,  as  I  was  think- 
ing of  doing,  I  should  have  been  a  great  traveller."  "You  are  to  travel  in 
another  direction,  brother,"  said  he. 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  me  all  about  my  future  wanderings,"  said  I.  "I 
can't,  brother,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro,  "there's  a  power  of  clouds  before  my 
eye."  "You  are  a  poor  seer,  after  all,"  said  I;  and  getting  up,  I  retired  to 
my  dingle  and  my  tent,  where  I  betook  myself  to  my  bed,  and  there,  know- 
ing the  worst,  and  being  no  longer  agitated  by  apprehension,  nor  agonized 
by  expectation,  I  was  soon  buried  in  a  deep  slumber,  the  first  which  I  had 
fallen  into  for  several  nights. 


CHAPTER  XLV 


It  was  rather  late  on  the  following  morning  when  I  awoke.  At  first  I 
was  almost  unconscious  of  what  had  occurred  on  the  preceding  day;  recol- 
lection, however,  by  degrees  returned,  and  I  felt  a  deep  melancholy  coming 
over  me,  but  perfectly  aware  that  no  advantage  could  be  derived  from  the 
'indulgence  of  such  a  feeling,  I  sprang  up,  prepared  my  breakfast,  which  I 
ate  with  a  tolerable  appetite,  and  then  left  the  dingle,  and  betook  myself 
to  the  gypsy  encampment,  where  I  entered  into  discourse  with  various 
Romanies,  both  male  and  female.  After  some  time,  feeling  myself  in  better 
spirits,  I  determined  to  pay  another  visit  to  the  landlord  of  the  public-house. 
From  the  position  of  his  affairs  when  I  had  last  visited  him  I  entertained 
rather  gloomy  ideas  with  respect  to  his  present  circumstances.  I  imagined 
that  I  should  either  find  him  alone  in  his  kitchen  smoking  a  wretched  pipe, 
or  in  company  with  some  surly  bailiff  or  his  follower,  whom  his  friend  the 
brewer  had  sent  into  the  house  in  order  to  take  possession  of  his  effects. 

Nothing  more  entirely  differing  from  either  of  these  anticipations  could 
have  presented  itself  to  my  view  than  what  I  saw  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  I  entered  the  house.  I  had  come,  though  somewhat  in  want 
of  consolation  myself,  to  offer  any  consolation  which  was  at  my  command 
to  my  acquaintance  Catchpole,  and  perhaps  like  many  other  people  who  go 
to  a  house  with  "drops  of  compassion  trembling  on  their  eyelids,"  I  felt 
rather  disappointed  at  finding  that  no  compassion  was  necessary.  The  house 
was  thronged  with  company,  and  cries  for  ale  and  porter,  hot  brandy  and 
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water,  cold  gin  and  water,  were  numerous;  moreover,  no  desire  to  receive 
and  not  to  pay  for  the  landlord's  liquids  was  manifested— on  the  contrary, 
everybody  seemed  disposed  to  play  the  most  honourable  part:  "Landlord, 
here's  the  money  for  this  glass  of  brandy  and  water— do  me  the  favour  to 
take  it;  all  right,  remember  I  have  paid  you."  "Landlord,  here's  the  money 
for  the  pint  of  half-and-half— fourpence  halfpenny,  ain't  it?— here's  sixpence; 
keep  the  change— confound  the  change!"  The  landlord,  assisted  by  his  niece, 
bustled  about;  his  brow  erect,  his  cheeks  plumped  out,  and  all  his  features 
exhibiting  a  kind  of  surly  satisfaction.  Wherever  he  moved,  marks  of  the 
most  cordial  amity  were  shown  him,  hands  were  thrust  out  to  grasp  his, 
nor  were  looks  of  respect,  admiration,  nay,  almost  of  adoration,  wanting. 

Presently  the  landlord,  as  he  moved  about,  observing  me,  stopped  short: 
"Ah!"  said  he,  "are  you  here?  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  come  this  way.  Stand 
back,"  said  he  to  his  company,  as  I  followed  him  to  the  bar,  "stand  back 
for  me  and  this  gentleman."  Two  or  three  young  fellows  were  in  the  bar, 
seemingly  sporting  yokels,  drinking  sherry  and  smoking.  "Come,  gentle- 
men," said  the  landlord,  "clear  the  bar,  I  must  have  a  clear  bar  for  me  and 
my  friend  here."  "Landlord,  what  will  you  take,"  said  one,  "a  glass  of 

sherry?  I  know  you  like  it."  " sherry  and  you  too,"  said  the  landlord,  "I 

want  neither  sherry  nor  yourself;  didn't  you  hear  what  I  told  you?"  "All 
right,  old  fellow,"  said  the  other,  shaking  the  landlord  by  the  hand,  "all 
right,  don't  wish  to  intrude— but  I  suppose  when  you  and  your  friend  have 
done,  I  may  come  in  again";  then,  with  a  "sarvant,  sir,"  to  me,  he  took  him- 
self into  the  kitchen,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  sporting  yokels. 

Thereupon  the  landlord,  taking  a  bottle  of  ale  from  a  basket,  uncorked 
it,  and  pouring  the  contents  into  two  large  glasses,  handed  me  one,  and 
motioning  me  to  sit  down,  placed  himself  by  me;  then,  emptying  his  own 
glass  at  a  draught,  he  gave  a  kind  of  grunt  of  satisfaction,  and  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  bar,  remained  motionless,  without  saying  a 
word,  buried  apparently  in  important  cogitations.  With  respect  to  myself, 
I  swallowed  my  ale  more  leisurely,  and  was  about  to  address  my  friend, 
when  his  niece,  coming  into  the  bar,  said  that  more  and  more  customers 
were  arriving,  and  how  she  should  supply  their  wants  she  did  not  know, 
unless  her  uncle  would  get  up  and  help  her. 

"The  customers!"  said  the  landlord,  "let  the  scoundrels  wait  till  you  have 
time  to  serve  them,  or  till  I  have  leisure  to  see  after  them."  "The  kitchen 
won't  contain  half  of  them,"  said  his  niece.  "Then  let  them  sit  out  abroad," 
said  the  landlord.  "But  there  are  not  benches  enough,  uncle,"  said  the  niece. 
"Then  let  them  stand  or  sit  on  the  ground,"  said  the  uncle,  "what  care  I; 
I'll  let  them  know  that  the  man  who  beat  Tom  of  Hopton  stands  as  well 
again  on  his  legs  as  ever."  Then  opening  a  side  door  which  led  from  the 
bar  into  the  back  yard,  he  beckoned  me  to  follow  him.  "You  treat  your 
customers  in  rather  a  cavalier  manner,"  said  I,  when  we  were  alone  together 
in  the  yard. 

"Don't  I?"  said  the  landlord;  "and  I'll  treat  them  more  so  yet;  now  I  have 
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got  the  whiphand  of  the  rascals  I  intend  to  keep  it.  I  dare  say  you  are  a  bit 
surprised  with  regard  to  the  change  which  has  come  over  things  since  you 
were  last  here.  I'll  tell  you  how  it  happened.  You  remember  in  what  a  des- 
perate condition  you  found  me,  and  I  dare  say  you  can't  have  forgotten 
how  you  gave  me  good  advice.  Well,  after  you  were  gone,  I  felt  all  the 
better  for  your  talk,  and  what  you  had  made  me  drink,  and  it  was  a  mercy 
that  I  did  feel  better;  for  my  niece  was  gone  out,  poor  thing,  and  I  was  left 
alone  in  the  house,  without  a  soul  to  look  at,  or  to  keep  me  from  doing 
myself  a  mischief  in  case  I  was  so  inclined.  Well,  things  wore  on  in  this  way 
till  it  grew  dusk,  when  in  came  that  blackguard  Hunter  with  his  train  to 
drink  at  my  expense,  and  to  insult  me  as  usual;  there  were  more  than  a 
dozen  of  them,  and  a  pretty  set  they  looked.  Well,  they  ordered  about  in 
a  very  free  and  easy  manner  for  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  occasionally 
sneering  and  jeering  at  me,  as  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  for  some 
time  past;  so,  as  I  said  before,  things  wore  on,  and  other  customers  came  in, 
who,  though  they  did  not  belong  to  Hunter's  gang,  also  passed  off  their 
jokes  upon  me;  for,  as  you  perhaps  know,  we  English  are  a  set  of  low 
hounds,  who  will  always  take  part  with  the  many  by  way  of  making  our- 
selves safe,  and  currying  favour  with  the  stronger  side.  I  said  little  or  noth- 
ing, for  my  spirits  had  again  become  very  low,  and  I  was  verily  scared  and 
afraid.  All  of  a  sudden  I  thought  of  the  ale  which  I  had  drank  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  of  the  good  it  did  me  then,  so  I  went  into  the  bar,  opened  another 
bottle,  took  a  glass,  and  felt  better;  so  I  took  another,  and  feeling  better 
still,  I  went  back  into  the  kitchen,  just  as  Hunter  and  his  crew  were  about 
leaving. 

"  'Mr.  Hunter,'  said  I,  'you  and  your  people  will  please  to  pay  me  for 
what  you  have  had?'  'What  do  you  mean  by  my  people?'  said  he,  with  an 
oath.  'Ah,  what  do  you  mean  by  calling  us  his  people?'  said  the  clan.  'We 
are  nobody's  people';  and  then  there  was  a  pretty  load  of  abuse,  and  threat- 
ening to  serve  me  out.  'Well,'  said  I,  'I  was  perhaps  wrong  to  call  them  your 
people,  and  beg  your  pardon  and  theirs.  And  now  you  will  please  to  pay 
me  for  what  you  have  had  yourself,  and  afterwards  I  can  settle  with  them.' 
'I  shall  pay  you  when  I  think  fit,'  said  Hunter.  'Yes,'  said  the  rest,  'and  so 
shall  we.  We  shall  pay  you  when  we  think  fit.'  'I  tell  you  what,'  said  Hunter, 
'I  conceives  I  do  such  an  old  fool  as  you  an  honour  when  I  comes  into  his 
house  and  drinks  his  beer,  and  goes  away  without  paying  for  it';  and  then 
there  was  a  roar  of  laughter  from  everybody,  and  almost  all  said  the  same 
thing.  'Now  do  you  please  to  pay  me,  Mr.  Hunter?'  said  I.  'Pay  you!'  said 
Hunter;  'pay  you!  Yes,  here's  the  pay';  and  thereupon  he  held  out  his  thumb, 
twirling  it  round  till  it  just  touched  my  nose. 

"I  can't  tell  you  what  I  felt  that  moment;  a  kind  of  madhouse  thrill  came 
upon  me,  and  all  I  know  is,  that  I  bent  back  as  far  as  I  could,  then  lunging 
out,  struck  him  under  the  ear,  sending  him  reeling  two  or  three  yards,  when 
he  fell  on  the  floor.  I  wish  you  had  but  seen  how  my  company  looked  at 
me  and  at  each  other.  One  or  two  of  the  clan  went  to  raise  Hunter,  and 
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get  him  to  fight,  but  it  was  no  go;  though  he  was  not  killed,  he  had  had 
enough  for  that  evening.  Oh,  I  wish  you  had  seen  my  customers;  those  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  clan,  but  who  had  taken  part  with  them,  and  helped 
to  jeer  and  flout  me,  now  came  and  shook  me  by  the  hand,  wishing  me  joy, 
and  saying  as  how  'I  was  a  brave  fellow,  and  had  served  the  bully  right!' 
As  for  the  clan,  they  all  said  Hunter  was  bound  to  do  me  justice;  so  they 
made  him  pay  me  what  he  owed  for  himself,  and  the  reckoning  of  those 
among  them  who  said  they  had  no  money.  Two  or  three  of  them  then 
led  him  away,  while  the  rest  stayed  behind,  and  flattered  me,  and  wor- 
shipped me,  and  called  Hunter  all  kinds  of  dogs'  names.  What  do  you  think 
of  that?" 

"Why,"  said  I,  "it  makes  good  what  I  read  in  a  letter  which  I  received 
yesterday.  It  is  just  the  way  of  the  world." 

"A'n't  it,"  said  the  landlord.  "Well,  God  don't  love  them  who  won't  strike 
out  for  themselves.  So,  dash  my  buttons  if  I  show  the  ungrateful  mind  to 
you!  I  don't  offer  to  knock  anybody  down  for  you,  because  why— I  dare 
say  you  can  knock  a  body  down  yourself;  but  I'll  offer  something  more 
to  the  purpose;  as  my  business  is  wonderfully  on  the  increase,  I  shall  want 
somebody  to  help  me  in  serving  my  customers,  and  keeping  them  in  order. 
If  you  choose  to  come  and  serve  for  your  board,  and  what  they'll  give  you, 
give  me  your  fist;  or  if  you  like  ten  shillings  a  week  better  than  their  six- 
pences and  ha'pence,  only  say  so— though,  to  be  open  with  you,  I  believe 
you  would  make  twice  ten  shillings  out  of  them— the  sneaking,  fawning, 
curry-favouring  humbugs!" 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  I,  "for  your  handsome  offer,  which, 
however,  I  am  obliged  to  decline." 

"Why  so?"  said  the  landlord. 

"I  am  not  fit  for  service,"  said  I;  "moreover,  I  am  about  to  leave  this  part 
of  the  country."  As  I  spoke  a  horse  neighed  in  the  stable.  "What  horse  is 
that?"  said  I. 

"It  belongs  to  a  cousin  of  mine,  who  put  it  into  my  hands  yesterday  in 
the  hopes  that  I  might  get  rid  of  it  for  him,  though  he  would  no  more  have 
done  so  a  week  ago,  when  he  considered  me  a  down  pin,  than  he  would 
have  given  the  horse  away.  Are  you  fond  of  horses?" 

"Very  much,"  said  I. 

"Then  come  and  look  at  it."  He  led  me  into  the  stable,  where,  in  a  stall, 
stood  a  noble-looking  animal. 

"Dear  me,"  said  I,  "I  saw  this  horse  at fair." 

"Like  enough,"  said  the  landlord;  "he  was  there  and  was  offered  for 
seventy  pounds,  but  didn't  find  a  bidder  at  any  price.  What  do  you  think 
of  him?" 

"He's  a  splendid  creature." 

"I  am  no  judge  of  horses,"  said  the  landlord;  "but  I  am  told  he's  a  first- 
rate  trotter,  good  leaper,  and  has  some  of  the  blood  of  Syntax.  What  does 
all  that  signify?— the  game  is  against  his  master,  who  is  a  down  pin,  is  think- 
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ing  of  emigrating,  and  wants  money  confoundedly.  He  asked  seventy  pounds 
at  the  fair;  but,  between  ourselves,  he  would  be  glad  to  take  fifty  here." 

"I  almost  wish,"  said  I,  "that  I  were  a  rich  squire." 

"You  would  buy  him  then,"  said  the  landlord.  Here  he  mused  for  some 
time,  with  a  very  profound  look.  "It  would  be  a  rum  thing,"  said  he,  "if, 
some  time  or  other,  that  horse  should  come  into  your  hands.  Didn't  you 
hear  how  he  neighed  when  you  talked  about  leaving  the  country?  My 
granny  was  a  wise  woman,  and  was  up  to  all  kinds  of  signs  and  wonders, 
sounds  and  noises,  the  interpretation  of  the  language  of  birds  and  animals, 
crowing  and  lowing,  neighing  and  braying.  If  she  had  been  here,  she  would 
have  said  at  once  that  that  horse  was  fated  to  carry  you  away.  On  that 
point,  however,  I  can  say  nothing,  for  under  fifty  pounds  no  one  can  have 
him.  Are  you  taking  that  money  out  of  your  pocket  to  pay  me  for  the  ale? 
That  won't  do;  nothing  to  pay;  I  invited  you  this  time.  Now  if  you  are 
going,  you  had  best  get  into  the  road  through  the  yard-gate.  I  won't  trouble 
you  to  make  your  way  through  the  kitchen  and  my  fine-weather  company 
—confound  them!" 

As  I  returned  along  the  road  I  met  Mr.  Petulengro  and  one  of  his  com- 
panions, who  told  me  that  they  were  bound  for  the  public-house;  where- 
upon I  informed  Jasper  how  I  had  seen  in  the  stable  the  horse  which  we 
had  admired  at  the  fair.  "I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  buy  that  horse  after  all, 
brother,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro.  With  a  smile  at  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
supposition,  I  left  him  and  his  companion,  and  betook  myself  to  the  dingle. 
In  the  evening  I  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Petulengro,  who  forthwith  com- 
menced talking  about  the  horse,  which  he  had  again  seen,  the  landlord 
having  shown  it  to  him  on  learning  that  he  was  a  friend  of  mine.  He  told 
me  that  the  horse  pleased  him  more  than  ever,  he  having  examined  his 
points  with  more  accuracy  than  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  on  the  first 
occasion,  concluding  by  pressing  me  to  buy  him.  I  begged  him  to  desist 
from  such  foolish  importunity,  assuring  him  that  I  had  never  so  much 
money  in  all  my  life  as  would  enable  me  to  purchase  the  horse. 

Whilst  this  discourse  was  going  on,  Mr.  Petulengro  and  myself  were 
standing  together  in  the  midst  of  the  dingle.  Suddenly  he  began  to  move 
round  me  in  a  very  singular  manner,  making  strange  motions  with  his 
hands,  and  frightful  contortions  with  his  features,  till  I  became  alarmed, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  lost  his  senses?  Whereupon,  ceasing  his 
movements  and  contortions,  he  assured  me  that  he  had  not,  but  had  merely 
been  seized  with  a  slight  dizziness,  and  then  once  more  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  horse.  Feeling  myself  very  angry,  I  told  him  that  if  he  continued 
persecuting  me  in  that  manner,  I  should  be  obliged  to  quarrel  with  him; 
adding,  that  I  believed  his  only  motive  for  asking  me  to  buy  the  animal  was 
to  insult  my  poverty.  "Pretty  poverty,"  said  he,  "with  fifty  pounds  in  your 
pocket;  however,  I  have  heard  say  that  it  is  always  the  custom  of  your  rich 
people  to  talk  of  their  poverty,  more  especially  when  they  wish  to  avoid 
laying  out  money." 
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Surprised  at  his  saying  that  I  had  fifty  pounds  in  my  pocket,  I  asked  him 
what  he  meant;  whereupon  he  told  me  that  he  was  very  sure  that  I  had 
fifty  pounds  in  my  pocket,  offering  to  lay  me  five  shillings  to  that  effect. 
"Done!"  said  I;  "I  have  scarcely  more  than  the  fifth  part  of  what  you  say." 
"I  know  better,  brother,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro;  "if  you  only  pull  out  what 
you  have  in  the  pocket  of  your  slop,  I  am  sure  you  will  have  lost  your 
wager."  Putting  my  hand  into  the  pocket,  I  felt  something  which  I  had 
never  felt  there  before,  and  pulling  it  out,  perceived  that  it  was  a  clumsy 
leathern  purse,  which  I  found  on  opening  contained  four  ten-pound  notes, 
and  several  pieces  of  gold.  "Didn't  I  tell  you  so,  brother? "  said  Mr.  Petulen- 
gro. "Now,  in  the  first  place,  please  to  pay  me  the  five  shillings  you  have 
lost."  "This  is  only  a  foolish  piece  of  pleasantry,"  said  I;  "you  put  it  into 
my  pocket  whilst  you  were  moving  about  me,  making  faces  like  a  dis- 
tracted person.  Here,  take  your  purse  back."  "I?"  said  Mr.  Petulengro,  "not 
I,  indeed!  don't  think  I  am  such  a  fool.  I  have  won  my  wager,  so  pay  me 
the  five  shillings,  brother."  "Do  drop  this  folly,"  said  I,  "and  take  your 
purse";  and  I  flung  it  on  the  ground. 

"Brother,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro,  "you  were  talking  of  quarrelling  with  me 
just  now.  I  tell  you  now  one  thing,  which  is,  that  if  you  do  not  take  back 
the  purse  I  will  quarrel  with  you;  and  it  shall  be  for  good  and  all.  I'll  drop 
your  acquaintance,  no  longer  call  you  my  pal,  and  not  even  say  sarshan 
to  you  when  I  meet  you  by  the  roadside.  Hir  mi  dibiis  I  never  will."  I  saw 
by  Jasper's  look  and  tone  that  he  was  in  earnest,  and,  as  I  had  really  a  regard 
for  the  strange  being,  I  scarcely  knew  what  to  do.  "Now,  be  persuaded, 
brother,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro,  taking  up  the  purse,  and  handing  it  to  me; 
"be  persuaded;  put  the  purse  into  your  pocket,  and  buy  the  horse."  "Well," 
said  I,  "if  I  did  so,  would  you  acknowledge  the  horse  to  be  yours,  and 
receive  the  money  again  as  soon  as  I  should  be  able  to  repay  you?" 

"I  would,  brother,  I  would,"  said  he;  "return  me  the  money  as  soon  as 
you  please,  provided  you  buy  the  horse."  "What  motive  have  you  for  wish- 
ing me  to  buy  that  horse?"  said  I.  "He's  to  be  sold  for  fifty  pounds,"  said 
Jasper,  "and  is  worth  four  times  that  sum;  though,  like  many  a  splendid 
bargain,  he  is  now  going  a  begging;  buy  him,  and  I'm  confident  that,  in  a 
little  time,  a  grand  gentleman  of  your  appearance  may  have  anything  he 
asks  for  him,  and  found  a  fortune  by  his  means.  Moreover,  brother,  I  want 
to  dispose  of  this  fifty  pounds  in  a  safe  manner.  If  you  don't  take  it,  I  shall 
fool  it  away  in  no  time,  perhaps  at  card-playing,  for  you  saw  how  I  was 
cheated  by  those  blackguard  jockeys  the  other  day— we  'Gyptians  don't  know 
how  to  take  care  of  money:  our  best  plan  when  we  have  got  a  handful  of 
guineas  is  to  make  buttons  with  them;  but  I  have  plenty  of  golden  buttons, 
and  don't  wish  to  be  troubled  with  more,  so  you  can  do  me  no  greater 
favour  than  vesting  the  money  in  this  speculation,  by  which  my  mind  will 
be  relieved  of  considerable  care  and  trouble  for  some  time  at  least." 

Perceiving  that  I  still  hesitated,  he  said,  "Perhaps,  brother,  you  think  I 
did  not  come  honestly  by  the  money:  by  the  honestest  manner  in  the  world, 
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for  it  is  the  money  I  earnt  by  fighting  in  the  ring:  I  did  not  steal  it,  brother, 
nor  did  I  get  it  by  disposing  of  spavined  donkeys,  or  glandered  ponies— 
nor  is  it,  brother,  the  profits  of  my  wife's  witchcraft  and  dukkerin." 

"But,"  said  I,  "you  had  better  employ  it  in  your  traffic."  "I  have  plenty 
of  money  for  my  traffic,  independent  of  this  capital,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro; 
"ay,  brother,  and  enough  besides  to  back  the  husband  of  my  wife's  sister, 
Sylvester,  against  Slammocks  of  the  Chong  gav  for  twenty  pounds,  which 
I  am  thinking  of  doing." 

"But,"  said  I,  "after  all,  the  horse  may  have  found  another  purchaser  by 
this  time."  "Not  he,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro,  "there  is  nobody  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood to  purchase  a  horse  like  that,  unless  it  be  your  lordship— so  take 
the  money,  brother,"  and  he  thrust  the  purse  into  my  hand.  Allowing  myself 
to  be  persuaded,  I  kept  possession  of  the  purse.  "Are  you  satisfied  now?" 
said  I.  "By  no  means,  brother,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro,  "you  will  please  to  pay 
me  the  five  shillings  which  you  lost  to  me."  "Why,"  said  I,  "the  fifty  pounds 
which  I  found  in  my  pocket  were  not  mine,  but  put  in  by  yourself." 
"That's  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  brother,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro,  "I 
betted  you  five  shillings  that  you  had  fifty  pounds  in  your  pocket,  which 
sum  you  had:  I  did  not  say  that  they  were  your  own,  but  merely  that  you 
had  fifty  pounds;  you  will  therefore  pay  me,  brother,  or  I  shall  not  consider 
you  an  honourable  man."  Not  wishing  to  have  any  dispute  about  such  a 
matter,  I  took  five  shillings  out  of  my  under  pocket,  and  gave  them  to  him. 
Mr.  Petulengro  took  the  money  with  great  glee,  observing— "These  five 
shillings  I  will  take  to  the  public-house  forthwith,  and  spend  in  drinking 
with  four  of  my  brethren,  and  doing  so  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  tell- 
ing the  landlord  that  I  have  found  a  customer  for  his  horse,  and  that  you 
are  the  man.  It  will  be  as  well  to  secure  the  horse  as  soon  as  possible;  for 
though  the  dook  tells  me  that  the  horse  is  intended  for  you,  I  have  now  and 
then  found  that  the  dook  is,  like  myself,  somewhat  given  to  lying." 

He  then  departed,  and  I  remained  alone  in  the  dingle.  I  thought  at  first 
that  I  had  committed  a  great  piece  of  folly  in  consenting  to  purchase  this 
horse;  I  might  find  no  desirable  purchaser  for  him,  until  the  money  in  my 
possession  should  be  totally  exhausted,  and  then  I  might  be  compelled  to 
sell  him  for  half  the  price  I  had  given  for  him,  or  be  even  glad  to  find  a 
person  who  would  receive  him  as  a  gift;  I  should  then  remain  sans  horse, 
and  indebted  to  Mr.  Petulengro.  Nevertheless,  it  was  possible  that  I  might 
sell  the  horse  very  advantageously,  and  by  so  doing  obtain  a  fund  sufficient 
to  enable  me  to  execute  some  grand  enterprise  or  other.  My  present  way  of 
life  afforded  no  prospect  of  support,  whereas  the  purchase  of  the  horse 
did  afford  a  possibility  of  bettering  my  condition,  so,  after  all,  had  I  not 
done  right  in  consenting  to  purchase  the  horse?  the  purchase  was  to  be  made 
with  another  person's  property,  it  is  true,  and  I  did  not  exactly  like  the 
idea  of  speculating  with  another  person's  property,  but  Mr.  Petulengro  had 
thrust  his  money  upon  me,  and  if  I  lost  his  money,  he  could  have  no  one 
but  himself  to  blame;  so  I  persuaded  myself  that  I  had,  upon  the  whole, 
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done  right,  and  having  come  to  that  persuasion,  I  soon  began  to  enjoy  the 
idea  of  finding  myself  on  horseback  again,  and  figured  to  myself  all  kinds 
of  strange  adventures  which  I  should  meet  with  on  the  roads  before  the 
horse  and  I  should  part  company. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 


I  saw  nothing  more  of  Mr.  Petulengro  that  evening— on  the  morrow, 
however,  he  came  and  informed  me  that  he  had  secured  the  horse  for  me, 
and  that  I  was  to  go  and  pay  for  it  at  noon.  At  the  hour  appointed,  there- 
fore, I  went  with  Mr.  Petulengro  and  Tawno  to  the  public,  where,  as  be- 
fore, there  was  a  crowd  of  company.  The  landlord  received  us  in  the  bar 
with  marks  of  much  satisfaction  and  esteem,  made  us  sit  down,  and  treated 
us  with  some  excellent  mild  draught  ale. 

"So  I  suppose  you  are  come  for  the  horse;  mercy  upon  us!  who  would  have 
thought  you  would  have  become  the  purchaser?  The  horse,  however, 
seemed  to  know  it  by  his  neighing.  How  did  you  ever  come  by  the  money? 
however,  that's  no  matter  of  mine.  I  suppose  you  are  strongly  backed  by  cer- 
tain friends  you  have." 

I  informed  the  landlord  that  he  was  right  in  supposing  that  I  came  for  the 
horse,  but  that,  before  I  paid  for  him,  I  should  wish  to  prove  his  capabilities. 
"With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  landlord.  "You  shall  mount  him  this  moment." 
Then  going  into  the  stable,  he  saddled  and  bridled  the  horse,  and  presently 
brought  him  out  before  the  door.  I  mounted  him,  Mr.  Petulengro  putting  a 
heavy  whip  into  my  hand,  and  saying  a  few  words  to  me  in  his  own  mysteri- 
ous language.  "The  horse  wants  no  whip,"  said  the  landlord.  "Hold  your 
tongue,  daddy,"  said  Mr.  Petulengro.  "My  pal  knows  quite  well  what  to  do 
with  the  whip,  he's  not  going  to  beat  the  horse  with  it." 

About  four  hundred  yards  from  the  house  there  was  a  hill,  to  the  foot  of 
which  the  road  ran  almost  on  a  perfect  level;  towards  the  foot  of  this  hill 
I  trotted  the  horse,  who  set  off  at  a  long,  swift  pace,  seemingly  at  the 
rate  of  about  sixteen  miles  an  hour.  On  reaching  the  foot  of  the  hill,  I 
wheeled  the  animal  round,  and  trotted  him  towards  the  house— the  horse 
sped  faster  than  before.  Ere  he  had  advanced  a  hundred  yards,  I  took  off 
my  hat,  in  obedience  to  the  advice  which  Mr.  Petulengro  had  given  me,  in 
his  own  language,  and  holding  it  over  the  horse's  head  commenced  drum- 
ming on  the  crown  with  the  knob  of  the  whip;  the  horse  gave  a  slight  start, 
but  instantly  recovering  himself,  continued  his  trot  till  he  arrived  at  the 
door  of  the  public-house,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  company,  who  had 
all  rushed  out  of  the  house  to  be  spectators  of  what  was  going  on. 

"I  see  now  what  you  wanted  the  whip  for,"  said  the  landlord,  "and  sure 
enough,  that  drumming  on  your  hat  was  no  bad  way  of  learning  whether 
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the  horse  was  quiet  or  not.  Well,  did  you  ever  see  a  more  quiet  horse,  or  a 
better  trotter?"  "My  cob  shall  trot  against  him,"  said  a  fellow,  dressed  in 
velveteen,  mounted  on  a  low  powerful-looking  animal.  "My  cob  shall  trot 
against  him  to  the  hill  and  back  again— come  on!"  We  both  started;  the  cob 
kept  up  gallantly  against  the  horse  for  about  half  way  to  the  hill,  when  he 
began  to  lose  ground;  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  he  was  about  fifteen  yards  be- 
hind. Whereupon  I  turned  slowly  and  waited  for  him.  We  then  set  off  to- 
wards the  house,  but  now  the  cob  had  no  chance,  being  at  least  twenty 
yards  behind  when  I  reached  the  door.  This  running  of  the  horse,  the  wild 
uncouth  forms  round  me,  and  the  ale  and  beer  which  were  being  guzzled 
from  pots  and  flagons,  put  me  wonderfully  in  mind  of  the  ancient  horse- 
races of  the  heathen  north.  I  almost  imagined  myself  Gunnar  of  Hlitharend 
at  the  race  of — 

"Are  you  satisfied?"  said  the  landlord.  "Didn't  you  tell  me  that  he  could 
leap?"  I  demanded.  "I  am  told  he  can,"  said  the  landlord;  "but  I  can't  con- 
sent that  he  should  be  tried  in  that  way,  as  he  might  be  damaged."  "That's 
right!"  said  Mr.  Petulengro,  "don't  trust  my  pal  to  leap  that  horse,  he'll 
merely  fling  him  down,  and  break  his  neck  and  his  own.  There's  a  better 
man  than  he  close  by;  let  him  get  on  his  back  and  leap  him."  "You  mean 
yourself,  I  suppose,"  said  the  landlord.  "Well,  I  call  that  talking  modestly, 
and  nothing  becomes  a  young  man  more  than  modesty."  "It  a'n't  I,  daddy," 
said  Mr.  Petulengro.  "Here's  the  man,"  said  he,  pointing  to  Tawno.  "Here's 
the  horse-leaper  of  the  world!" 

"You  mean  the  horse-back  breaker,"  said  the  landlord.  "That  big  fellow 
would  break  down  my  cousin's  horse."  "Why,  he  weighs  only  sixteen  stone," 
said  Mr.  Petulengro.  "And  his  sixteen  stone,  with  his  way  of  handling  a  horse, 
does  not  press  so  much  as  any  other  one's  thirteen.  Only  let  him  get  on  the 
horse's  back,  and  you'll  see  what  he  can  do!"  "No,"  said  the  landlord,  "it 
won't  do."  Whereupon  Mr.  Petulengro  became  very  much  excited;  and 
pulling  out  a  handful  of  money,  said,  "I'll  tell  you  what,  I'll  forfeit  these 
guineas,  if  my  black  pal  there  does  the  horse  any  kind  of  damage;  duck  me 
in  the  horse-pond  if  I  don't." 

"Well,"  said  the  landlord,  "for  the  sport  of  the  thing  I  consent,  so  let 
your  white  pal  get  down,  and  your  black  pal  mount  as  soon  as  he  pleases." 

I  felt  rather  mortified  at  Mr.  Petulengro's  interference;  and  showed  no 
disposition  to  quit  my  seat;  whereupon  he  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "Now, 
brother,  do  get  out  of  the  saddle— you  are  no  bad  hand  at  trotting,  I  am 
willing  to  acknowledge  that;  but  at  leaping  a  horse  there  is  no  one  like 
Tawno.  Let  every  dog  be  praised  for  his  own  gift.  You  have  been  showing 
off  in  your  line  for  the  last  half-hour;  now  do  give  Tawno  a  chance  of 
exhibiting  a  little;  poor  fellow,  he  hasn't  often  a  chance  of  exhibiting,  as  his 
wife  keeps  him  so  much  out  of  sight." 

Not  wishing  to  appear  desirous  of  engrossing  the  public  attention,  and 
feeling  rather  desirous  to  see  how  Tawno,  of  whose  exploits  in  leaping 
horses  I  had  frequently  heard,  would  acquit  himself  in  the  affair,  I  at  length 
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dismounted,  and  Tawno,  at  a  bound,  leaped  into  the  saddle,  where  he 
really  looked  like  Gunnar  of  Hlitharend,  save  and  except  the  complexion 
of  Gunnar  was  florid,  whereas  that  of  Tawno  was  of  nearly  Mulatto  dark- 
ness; and  that  all  Tawno's  features  were  cast  in  the  Grecian  model,  whereas 
Gunnar  had  a  snub  nose.  "There's  a  leaping-bar  behind  the  house,"  said  the 
landlord.  "Leaping-bar!"  said  Mr.  Petulengro,  scornfully.  "Do  you  think 
my  black  pal  ever  rides  at  a  leaping-bar?  No  more  than  a  windle-straw. 
Leap  over  that  meadow-wall,  Tawno." 

Just  past  the  house,  in  the  direction  in  which  I  had  been  trotting,  was  a 
wall  about  four  feet  high,  beyond  which  was  a  small  meadow.  Tawno  rode 
the  horse  gently  up  to  the  wall,  permitted  him  to  look  over,  then  backed 
him  for  about  ten  yards,  and  pressing  his  calves  against  the  horse's  sides,  he 
loosed  the  rein,  and  the  horse  launching  forward,  took  the  leap  in  gallant 
style.  "Well  done,  man  and  horse!"  said  Mr.  Petulengro,  "now  come  back, 
Tawno."  The  leap  from  the  side  of  the  meadow  was,  however,  somewhat 
higher;  and  the  horse,  when  pushed  at  it,  at  first  turned  away;  whereupon 
Tawno  backed  him  to  a  greater  distance,  pushed  the  horse  to  a  full  gallop, 
giving  a  wild  cry;  whereupon  the  horse  again  took  the  wall,  slightly  grazing 
one  of  his  legs  against  it.  "A  near  thing,"  said  the  landlord;  "but  a  good 
leap.  Now,  no  more  leaping,  so  long  as  I  have  control  over  the  animal."  The 
horse  was  then  led  back  to  the  stable;  and  the  landlord,  myself  and  com- 
panions going  into  the  bar,  I  paid  down  the  money  for  the  horse. 

Scarcely  was  the  bargain  concluded,  when  two  or  three  of  the  company 
began  to  envy  me  the  possession  of  the  horse,  and  forcing  their  way  into 
the  bar,  with  much  noise  and  clamour,  said  that  the  horse  had  been  sold 
too  cheap.  One  fellow,  in  particular,  with  a  red  waistcoat,  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  farmer,  said  that  if  he  had  but  known  that  the  horse  had  been  so 
good  a  one,  he  would  have  bought  it  at  the  first  price  asked  for  it,  which 
he  was  now  willing  to  pay,  that  is  to-morrow,  supposing— "supposing  your 
father  will  let  you  have  the  money,"  said  the  landlord,  "which,  after  all, 
might  not  be  the  case;  but,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  too  late  now.  I  think 
myself  the  horse  has  been  sold  for  too  little  money,  but  if  so  all  the  better 
for  the  young  man,  who  came  forward  when  no  other  body  did  with  his 
money  in  his  hand.  There,  take  yourselves  out  of  my  bar,"  he  said  to  the 
fellows;  "and  a  pretty  scoundrel  you,"  said  he  to  the  man  of  the  red  waist- 
coat, "to  say  the  horse  has  been  sold  too  cheap;  why,  it  was  only  yesterday 
you  said  he  was  good  for  nothing,  and  were  passing  all  kinds  of  jokes  at 
him.  Take  yourself  out  of  my  bar,  I  say,  you  and  all  of  you,"  and  he  turned 
the  fellows  out.  I  then  asked  the  landlord  whether  he  would  permit  the 
horse  to  remain  in  the  stable  for  a  short  time,  provided  I  paid  for  his  enter- 
tainment; and  on  his  willingly  consenting,  I  treated  my  friends  with  ale,  and 
then  returned  with  them  to  the  encampment. 

That  evening  I  informed  Mr.  Petulengro  and  his  party  that  on  the  morrow 
I  intended  to  mount  my  horse,  and  leave  that  part  of  the  country  in  quest 
of  adventures;  inquiring  of  Jasper  where,  in  the  event  of  my  selling  the 
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horse  advantageously,  I  might  meet  with  him,  and  repay  the  money  I  had 
borrowed  of  him;  whereupon  Mr.  Petulengro  informed  me  that  in  about 
ten  weeks  I  might  find  him  at  a  certain  place  at  the  Chong  gav. 

I  then  stated  that  as  I  could  not  well  carry  with  me  the  property  which  I 
possessed  in  the  dingle,  which  after  all  was  of  no  considerable  value,  I  had  re- 
solved to  bestow  the  said  property,  namely,  the  pony,  tent,  tinker-tools,  etc., 
on  Ursula  and  her  husband,  partly  because  they  were  poor,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  great  kindness  which  I  bore  to  Ursula,  from  whom  I  had, 
on  various  occasions,  experienced  all  manner  of  civility,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  crabbed  words.  On  hearing  this  intelligence,  Ursula  returned  many 
thanks  to  her  gentle  brother,  as  she  called  me,  and  Sylvester  was  so  over- 
joyed that,  casting  aside  his  usual  phlegm,  he  said  I  was  the  best  friend  he 
had  ever  had  in  the  world,  and  in  testimony  of  his  gratitude  swore  that  he 
would  permit  his  wife  to  give  me  a  choomer  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
company,  which  offer,  however,  met  with  a  very  mortifying  reception,  the 
company  frowning  disapprobation,  Ursula  protesting  against  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  I  myself  showing  no  forwardness  to  avail  myself  of  it,  having 
inherited  from  nature  a  considerable  fund  of  modesty,  to  which  was  added 
no  slight  store  acquired  in  the  course  of  my  Irish  education. 

I  passed  that  night  alone  in  the  dingle  in  a  very  melancholy  manner,  with 
little  or  no  sleep,  thinking  of  Isopel  Berners;  and  in  the  morning  when  I 
quitted  it  I  shed  several  tears,  as  I  reflected  that  I  should  probably  never 
again  see  the  spot  where  I  had  passed  so  many  hours  in  her  company. 

On  reaching  the  plain  above,  I  found  my  Romany  friends  breakfasting, 
and  on  being  asked  by  Mr.  Petulengro  to  join  them,  I  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. No  sooner  was  breakfast  over  than  I  informed  Ursula  and  her  husband 
that  they  would  find  the  property  which  I  had  promised  them  in  the  dingle, 
commending  the  little  pony  Ambrol  to  their  best  care.  I  took  leave  of  the 
whole  company,  which  was  itself  about  to  break  up  camp  and  to  depart  in 
the  direction  of  London,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  public-house. 
I  had  a  small  bundle  in  my  hand,  and  was  dressed  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  I  departed  from  London,  having  left  my  waggoner's  slop  with  the 
other  effects  in  the  dingle. 

On  arriving  at  the  public-house,  I  informed  the  landlord  that  I  was  come 
for  my  horse,  inquiring,  at  the  same  time,  whether  he  could  not  accom- 
modate me  with  a  bridle  and  saddle.  He  told  me  that  the  bridle  and  saddle, 
with  which  I  had  ridden  the  horse  on  the  preceding  day,  were  at  my 
service  for  a  trifle;  that  he  had  received  them  some  time  since  in  payment 
for  a  debt,  and  that  he  had  himself  no  use  for  them.  The  leathers  of  the 
bridle  were  rather  shabby,  and  the  bit  rusty,  and  the  saddle  was  old 
fashioned;  but  I  was  happy  to  purchase  them  for  seven  shillings,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  landlord  added  a  small  valise,  which  he  said  could  be  strapped 
to  the  saddle,  and  which  I  should  find  very  convenient  for  carrying  my 
things  in.  I  then  proceeded  to  the  stable,  told  the  horse  we  were  bound  on 
an  expedition,  and  giving  him  a  feed  of  corn,  left  him  to  discuss  it.  and  re- 
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turned  to  the  bar-room  to  have  a  little  farewell  chat  with  the  landlord,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  drink  with  him  a  farewell  glass  of  ale.  Whilst  we  were 
talking  and  drinking,  the  niece  came  and  joined  us:  she  was  a  decent,  sensible 
young  woman,  who  appeared  to  take  a  great  interest  in  her  uncle,  whom 
she  regarded  with  a  singular  mixture  of  pride  and  disapprobation— pride 
for  the  renown  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  feats  of  old,  and  disapproba- 
tion for  his  late  imprudences.  She  said  that  she  hoped  that  his  misfortunes 
would  be  a  warning  to  him  to  turn  more  to  his  God  than  he  had  hitherto 
done,  and  to  give  up  cock-fighting  and  other  low-life  practices.  To  which 
the  landlord  replied,  that  with  respect  to  cock-fighting  he  intended  to  give 
it  up  entirely,  being  determined  no  longer  to  risk  his  capital  upon  birds,  and 
with  respect  to  his  religious  duties,  he  should  attend  the  church  of  which  he 
was  churchwarden  at  least  once  a  quarter,  adding,  however,  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  become  either  canter  or  driveller,  neither  of  which  characters 
would  befit  a  publican  surrounded  by  such  customers  as  he  was,  and  that  to 
the  last  day  of  his  life  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  his  fists.  After  a 
stay  of  about  two  hours  I  settled  accounts,  and  having  bridled  and  saddled 
my  horse,  and  strapped  on  my  valise,  I  mounted,  shook  hands  with  the  land- 
lord and  his  niece,  and  departed,  notwithstanding  that  they  both  entreated 
me  to  tarry  until  the  evening,  it  being  then  the  heat  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER  XLVII 


I  bent  my  course  in  the  direction  of  the  north,  more  induced  by  chance 
than  any  particular  motive;  all  quarters  of  the  world  having  about  equal 
attractions  for  me.  I  was  in  high  spirits  at  finding  myself  once  more  on 
horseback,  and  trotted  gaily  on,  until  the  heat  of  the  weather  induced  me  to 
slacken  my  pace,  more  out  of  pity  for  my  horse  than  because  I  felt  any 
particular  inconvenience  from  it— heat  and  cold  being  then,  and  still,  matters 
of  great  indifference  to  me.  What  I  thought  of  I  scarcely  know,  save  and 
except  that  I  have  a  glimmering  recollection  that  I  felt  some  desire  to  meet 
with  one  of  those  adventures  which  upon  the  roads  of  England  are  generally 
as  plentiful  as  blackberries  in  autumn;  and  Fortune,  who  has  generally  been 
ready  to  gratify  my  inclinations,  provided  it  cost  her  very  little  by  so  doing, 
was  not  slow  in  furnishing  me  with  an  adventure,  perhaps  as  a  characteristic 
of  the  English  roads  as  anything  which  could  have  happened. 

I  might  have  travelled  about  six  miles  amongst  cross  roads  and  lanes,  when 
suddenly  I  found  myself  upon  a  broad  and  very  dusty  road  which  seemed  to 
lead  due  north.  As  I  wended  along  this  I  saw  a  man  upon  a  donkey  riding 
towards  me.  The  man  was  commonly  dressed,  with  a  broad  felt  hat  on  his 
head,  and  a  kind  of  satchel  on  his  back;  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  mighty  hurry, 
and  was  every  now  and  then  belabouring  the  donkey  with  a  cudgel.  The 
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donkey,  however,  which  was  a  fine  large  creature  of  the  silver-grey  species, 
did  not  appear  to  sympathize  at  all  with  its  rider  in  his  desire  to  get  on,  but 
kept  its  head  turned  back  as  much  as  possible,  moving  from  one  side  of  the 
road  to  the  other,  and  not  making  much  forward  way.  As  I  passed,  being 
naturally  of  a  very  polite  disposition,  I  gave  the  man  the  sele  of  the  day, 
asking  him,  at  the  same  time,  why  he  beat  the  donkey;  whereupon  the  fel- 
low eyeing  me  askance,  told  me  to  mind  my  own  business,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  something  which  I  need  not  repeat.  I  had  not  proceeded  a  furlong 
before  I  saw  seated  on  the  dust  by  the  wayside,  close  by  a  heap  of  stones, 
and  with  several  flints  before  him,  a  respectable-looking  old  man,  with  a 
straw  hat  and  a  white  smock,  who  was  weeping  bitterly. 

"What  are  you  crying  for,  father?"  said  I.  "Have  you  come  to  any  hurt?" 
"Hurt  enough,"  sobbed  the  old  man,  "I  have  just  been  tricked  out  of  the 
best  ass  in  England  by  a  villain,  who  gave  me  nothing  but  these  trash  in  re- 
turn," pointing  to  the  stones  before  him.  "I  really  scarcely  understand  you," 
said  I,  "I  wish  you  would  explain  yourself  more  clearly."  "I  was  riding  on 
my  ass  from  market,"  said  the  old  man,  "when  I  met  here  a  fellow  with  a 
sack  on  his  back,  who,  after  staring  at  the  ass  and  me  a  moment  or  two, 
asked  me  if  I  would  sell  her.  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  think  of  selling  her, 
as  she  was  very  useful  to  me,  and  though  an  animal,  my  true  companion, 
whom  I  loved  as  much  as  if  she  were  my  wife  and  daughter.  I  then  attempted 
to  pass  on,  but  the  fellow  stood  before  me,  begging  me  to  sell  her,  saying 
that  he  would  give  me  anything  for  her;  well,  seeing  that  he  persisted,  I 
said  at  last  that  if  I  sold  her,  I  must  have  six  pounds  for  her,  and  I  said  so  to 
get  rid  of  him,  for  I  saw  that  he  was  a  shabby  fellow,  who  had  probably 
not  six  shillings  in  the  world;  but  I  had  better  have  held  my  tongue,"  said 
the  old  man,  crying  more  bitterly  than  before,  "for  the  words  were  scarcely 
out  of  my  mouth,  when  he  said  he  would  give  me  what  I  asked,  and  taking 
the  sack  from  his  back,  he  pulled  out  a  steelyard,  and  going  to  the  heap  of 
stones  there,  he  took  up  several  of  them  and  weighed  them,  then  flinging 
them  down  before  me,  he  said,  'There  are  six  pounds,  neighbour;  now,  get 
off  the  ass,  and  hand  her  over  to  me.'  Well,  I  sat  like  one  dumbf oundered  for 
a  time,  till  at  last  I  asked  him  what  he  meant?  'What  do  I  mean?'  said  he, 
'you  old  rascal,  why,  I  mean  to  claim  my  purchase,'  and  then  he  swore  so 
awfully,  that  scarcely  knowing  what  I  did  I  got  down,  and  he  jumped  on 
the  animal  and  rode  off  as  fast  as  he  could."  "I  suppose  he  was  the  fellow," 
said  I,  "whom  I  just  now  met  upon  a  fine  grey  ass,  which  he  was  beating 
with  a  cudgel."  "I  dare  say  he  was,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  saw  him  beating 
her  as  he  rode  away,  and  I  thought  I  should  have  died."  "I  never  heard  such 
a  story,"  said  I;  "well,  do  you  mean  to  submit  to  such  a  piece  of  roguery 
quietly?"  "Oh,  dear,"  said  the  old  man,  "what  can  I  do?  I  am  seventy-nine 
years  of  age;  I  am  bad  on  my  feet,  and  dar'n't  go  after  him."  "Shall  I  go?" 
said  I;  "the  fellow  is  a  thief,  and  any  one  has  a  right  to  stop  him." 

"Oh,  if  you  could  but  bring  her  again  to  me,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  would 
bles6  you  till  my  dying  day;  but  have  a  care;  I  don't  know  but  after  all  the 
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law  may  say  that  she  is  his  lawful  purchase.  I  asked  six  pounds  for  her,  and 
he  gave  me  six  pounds."  "Six  flints,  you  mean,"  said  I,  "no,  no,  the  law  is  not 
quite  so  bad  as  that  either;  I  know  something  about  her,  and  am  sure  that 
she  will  never  sanction  such  a  quibble.  At  all  events,  I'll  ride  after  the 
fellow." 

Thereupon  turning  my  horse  round,  I  put  him  to  his  very  best  trot;  I 
rode  nearly  a  mile  without  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  the  fellow,  and  was  be- 
coming apprehensive  that  he  had  escaped  me  by  turning  down  some  by-path, 
two  or  three  of  which  I  had  passed.  Suddenly,  however,  on  the  road  making 
a  slight  turning,  I  perceived  him  right  before  me,  moving  at  a  tolerably 
swift  pace,  having  by  this  time  probably  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
animal.  Putting  my  horse  to  a  full  gallop,  I  shouted  at  the  top  of  my  voice, 
"Get  off  that  donkey,  you  rascal,  and  give  her  up  to  me,  or  I'll  ride  you 
down." 

The  fellow  hearing  the  thunder  of  the  horse's  hoofs  behind  him,  drew  up 
on  one  side  of  the  road.  "What  do  you  want?"  said  he,  as  I  stopped  my 
charger,  now  almost  covered  with  sweat  and  foam  close  beside  him.  "Do 
you  want  to  rob  me?"  "To  rob  you?"  said  I.  "No!  but  to  take  from  you  that 
ass,  of  which  you  have  just  robbed  its  owner."  "I  have  robbed  no  man," 
said  the  fellow;  "I  just  now  purchased  it  fairly  of  its  master,  and  the  law 
will  give  it  to  me;  he  asked  six  pounds  for  it,  and  I  gave  him  six  pounds." 
"Six  stones,  you  mean,  you  rascal,"  said  I;  "get  down,  or  my  horse  shall  be 
upon  you  in  a  moment";  then  with  a  motion  of  my  reins,  I  caused  the  horse 
to  rear,  pressing  his  sides  with  my  heels  as  if  I  intended  to  make  him  leap. 
"Stop,"  said  the  man,  "I'll  get  down,  and  then  try  if  I  can't  serve  you  out." 
He  then  got  down,  and  confronted  me  with  his  cudgel;  he  was  a  horrible- 
looking  fellow,  and  seemed  prepared  for  anything. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  dismounted,  when  the  donkey  jerked  the  bridle 
out  of  his  hand,  and  probably  in  revenge  for  the  usage  she  had  received, 
gave  him  a  pair  of  tremendous  kicks  on  the  hip  with  her  hinder  legs,  which 
overturned  him,  and  then  scampered  down  the  road  the  way  she  had  come. 
"Pretty  treatment  this,"  said  the  fellow,  getting  up  without  his  cudgel,  and 
holding  his  hand  to  his  side,  "I  wish  I  may  not  be  lamed  for  life."  "And  if 
you  be,"  said  I,  "it  will  merely  serve  you  right,  you  rascal,  for  trying  to 
cheat  a  poor  old  man  out  of  his  property  by  quibbling  at  words."  "Rascal!" 
said  the  fellow,  "you  lie,  I  am  no  rascal;  and  as  for  quibbling  with  words- 
suppose  I  did!  What  then?  All  the  first  people  does  it!  The  newspapers  does 
it!  the  gentlefolks  that  calls  themselves  the  guides  of  the  popular  mind  does 
it!  I'm  no  ignoramus.  I  read  the  newspapers,  and  knows  what's  what." 

"You  read  them  to  some  purpose,"  said  I.  "Well,  if  you  are  lamed  for  life, 
and  unfitted  for  any  active  line— turn  newspaper  editor;  I  should  say  you 
are  perfectly  qualified,  and  this  day's  adventure  may  be  the  foundation  of 
your  fortune,"  thereupon  I  turned  round  and  rode  off.  The  fellow  followed 
me  with  a  torrent  of  abuse.  "Confound  you,"  said  he— yet  that  was  not  the 
expression  either— "I  know  you;  you  are  one  of  the  horse-patrol  come  down 
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into  the  country  on  leave  to  see  your  relations.  Confound  you,  you  and  the 
like  of  you  have  knocked  my  business  on  the  head  near  Lunnon,  and  I  sup- 
pose we  shall  have  you  shortly  in  the  country."  "To  the  newspaper  office," 
said  I,  "and  fabricate  falsehoods  out  of  flint  stones";  then  touching  the  horse 
with  my  heels,  I  trotted  off,  and  coming  to  the  place  where  I  had  seen  the 
old  man,  I  found  him  there,  risen  from  the  ground,  and  embracing  his  ass. 

I  told  him  that  I  was  travelling  down  the  road,  and  said,  that  if  his  way  lay 
in  the  same  direction  as  mine  he  could  do  no  better  than  accompany  mc  for 
some  distance,  lest  the  fellow  who,  for  aught  I  knew,  might  be  hovering 
nigh,  might  catch  him  alone,  and  again  get  his  ass  from  him.  After  thanking 
me  for  my  offer,  which  he  said  he  would  accept,  he  got  upon  his  ass,  and 
we  proceeded  together  down  the  road.  My  new  acquaintance  said  very  little 
of  his  own  accord;  and  when  I  asked  him  a  question,  answered  rather  inco- 
herently. I  heard  him  every  now  and  then  say,  "Villain'"  to  himself,  after 
which  he  would  pat  the  donkey's  neck,  from  which  circumstance  I  con- 
cluded that  his  mind  was  occupied  with  his  late  adventure.  After  travelling 
about  two  miles,  we  reached  a  place  where  a  drift-way  on  the  right  led  from 
the  great  road;  here  my  companion  stopped,  and  on  my  asking  him  whether 
he  was  going  any  farther,  he  told  me  that  the  path  to  the  right  was  the  way 
to  his  home. 

I  was  bidding  him  farewell,  when  he  hemmed  once  or  twice,  and  said, 
that  as  he  did  not  live  far  off,  he  hoped  that  I  would  go  with  him  and  taste 
some  of  his  mead.  As  I  had  never  tasted  mead,  of  which  I  had  frequently 
read  in  the  compositions  of  the  Welsh  bards,  and,  moreover,  felt  rather 
thirsty  from  the  heat  of  the  day,  I  told  him  that  I  should  have  great  pleasure 
in  attending  him.  Whereupon,  turning  off  together,  we  proceeded  about 
half  a  mile,  sometimes  between  stone  walls,  and  at  other  times  hedges,  till 
we  reached  a  small  hamlet,  through  which  v/e  passed,  and  presently  came 
to  a  very  pretty  cottage,  delightfully  situated  within  a  garden,  surrounded 
by  a  hedge  of  woodbines.  Opening  a  gate  at  one  corner  of  the  garden  he 
led  the  way  to  a  large  shed,  which  stood  partly  behind  the  cottage,  which 
he  said  was  his  stable;  thereupon  he  dismounted  and  led  his  donkey  into  the 
shed,  which  was  without  stalls,  but  had  a  long  rack  and  manger.  On  one 
side  he  tied  his  donkey,  after  taking  off  her  caparisons,  and  I  followed  his 
example,  tying  my  horse  at  the  other  side  with  a  rope  halter  which  he  gave 
me;  he  then  asked  me  to  come  in  and  taste  his  mead,  but  I  told  him  that  I 
must  attend  to  the  comfort  of  my  horse  first,  and  forthwith,  taking  a  wisp 
of  straw,  rubbed  him  carefully  down.  Then  taking  a  pailful  of  clear  water 
which  stood  in  the  shed,  I  allowed  the  horse  to  drink  about  half  a  pint;  and 
then  turning  to  the  old  man,  who  all  the  time  had  stood  by  looking  at  my 
proceedings,  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  oats?  "I  have  all  kinds  of 
grain,"  he  replied;  and,  going  out,  he  presently  returned  with  two  measures, 
one  a  large  and  the  other  a  small  one,  both  filled  with  oats,  mixed  with  a 
few  beans,  and  handing  the  large  one  to  me  for  the  horse,  he  emptied  the 
other  before  the  donkey,  who,  before  she  began  to  despatch  it,  turned  her 
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nose  to  her  master's  face,  and  fairly  kissed  him.  Having  given  my  horse  his 
portion,  I  told  the  old  man  that  I  was  ready  to  taste  his  mead  as  soon  as  he 
pleased,  whereupon  he  ushered  me  into  his  cottage,  where,  making  me  sit 
down  by  a  deal  table  in  a  neatly  sanded  kitchen,  he  produced  from  an  old- 
fashioned  closet  a  bottle,  holding  about  a  quart,  and  a  couple  of  cups,  which 
might  each  contain  about  half  a  pint,  then  opening  the  bottle  and  filling  the 
cups  with  a  brown-coloured  liquor,  he  handed  one  to  me,  and  taking  a  seat 
opposite  to  me,  he  lifted  the  other,  nodded,  and  saying  to  me— "Health  and 
welcome,"  placed  it  to  his  lips  and  drank. 

"Health  and  thanks,"  I  replied;  and  being  very  thirsty,  emptied  my  cup  at 
a  draught;  I  had  scarcely  done  so,  however,  when  I  half  repented.  The 
mead  was  deliciously  sweet  and  mellow,  but  appeared  strong  as  brandy;  my 
eyes  reeled  in  my  head,  and  my  brain  became  slightly  dizzy.  "Mead  is  a 
strong  drink,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  looked  at  me,  with  a  half  smile  on  his 
countenance.  "This  is  at  any  rate,"  said  I,  "so  strong,  indeed,  that  I  would 
not  drink  another  cup  for  any  consideration."  "And  I  would  not  ask  you," 
said  the  old  man;  "for,  if  you  did,  you  would  most  probably  be  stupid  all  day, 
and  wake  the  next  morning  with  a  headache.  Mead  is  a  good  drink,  but 
woundily  strong,  especially  to  those  who  be  not  used  to  it,  as  I  suppose  you 
are  not."  "Where  do  you  get  it?"  said  I.  "I  make  it  myself,"  said  the  old 
man,  "from  the  honey  which  my  bees  make."  "Have  you  many  bees?"  I 
inquired.  "A  great  many,"  said  the  old  man.  "And  do  you  keep  them,"  said 
I,  "for  the  sake  of  making  mead  with  their  honey?"  "I  keep  them,"  he  re- 
plied, "partly  because  I  am  fond  of  them,  and  partly  for  what  they  bring 
me  in;  they  make  me  a  great  deal  of  honey,  some  of  which  I  sell,  and  with  a 
little  I  make  some  mead  to  warm  my  poor  heart  with,  or  occasionally  to 
treat  a  friend  with  like  yourself."  "And  do  you  support  yourself  entirely 
by  means  of  your  bees?"  "No,"  said  the  old  man;  "I  have  a  little  bit  of 
ground  behind  my  house,  which  is  my  principal  means  of  support."  "And 
do  you  live  alone?"  "Yes,"  said  he;  "with  the  exception  of  the  bees  and  the 
donkey,  I  live  quite  alone." 

He  led  me  behind  his  house,  and  showed  me  his  little  domain.  It  con- 
sisted of  about  two  acres  in  admirable  cultivation;  a  small  portion  of  it 
formed  a  kitchen  garden,  while  the  rest  was  sown  with  four  kinds  of  grain, 
wheat,  barley,  peas,  and  beans.  The  air  was  full  of  ambrosial  sweets,  re- 
sembling those  proceeding  from  an  orange  grove;  a  place  which  though  I 
had  never  seen  at  that  time,  I  since  have.  In  the  garden  was  the  habitation  of 
the  bees,  a  long  box,  supported  upon  three  oaken  stumps.  It  was  full  of  small 
round  glass  windows,  and  appeared  to  be  divided  into  a  great  many  compart- 
ments, much  resembling  drawers  placed  sideways.  He  told  me  that,  as  one 
compartment  was  filled,  the  bees  left  it  for  another;  so  that,  whenever  he 
wanted  honey,  he  could  procure  some  without  injury  to  the  insects.  Through 
the  little  round  windows  I  could  see  several  of  the  bees  at  work;  hundreds 
were  going  in  and  out  of  the  doors;  hundreds  were  buzzing  about  on  the 
flowers,  the  woodbines,  and  beans. 
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I  was  rather  pleased  with  the  old  man,  and  much  with  all  about  him.  As 
evening  drew  nigh,  I  told  him  that  I  must  proceed  on  my  journey;  where- 
upon he  invited  me  to  tarry  with  him  during  the  night,  telling  me  that  he 
had  a  nice  room  and  bed  above  at  my  service.  I,  however,  declined;  and 
bidding  him  farewell,  mounted  my  horse,  and  departed.  Regaining  the  road, 
I  proceeded  once  more  in  the  direction  of  the  north;  and,  after  a  few  hours, 
coming  to  a  comfortable  public-house,  I  stopped,  and  put  up  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 


A  few  days  after  the  circumstance  which  I  have  last  commemorated,  it 
chanced  that,  as  I  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  one  of  the  numerous 
stage-coaches  which  were  in  the  habit  of  stopping  there,  drove  up,  and 
several  passengers  got  down.  I  had  assisted  a  woman  with  a  couple  of  chil- 
dren to  dismount,  and  had  just  delivered  to  her  a  band-box,  which  appeared 
to  be  her  only  property,  which  she  had  begged  me  to  fetch  down  from  the 
roof,  when  I  felt  a  hand  laid  upon  my  shoulder,  and  heard  a  voice  exclaim, 
"Is  it  possible,  old  fellow,  that  I  find  you  in  this  place? "  I  turned  round,  and, 
wrapped  in  a  large  blue  cloak,  I  beheld  my  good  friend  Francis  Ardry.  I 
shook  him  most  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "If  you  are  surprised  to  see 
me,  I  am  no  less  so  to  see  you;  where  are  you  bound  to?" 

"I  am  bound  for  L — ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  booked  for  that  sea-port,"  said 
my  friend  in  reply. 

"I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  I,  "for  in  that  case  we  shall  have  to  part  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  coach  by  which  you  came  stopping  no  longer." 

"And  whither  are  you  bound?"  demanded  my  friend. 

"I  am  stopping  at  present  in  this  house,  quite  undetermined  as  to  what 
to  do." 

"Then  come  along  with  me,"  said  Francis  Ardry. 

"That  I  can  scarcely  do,"  said  I;  "I  have  a  horse  in  the  stall  which  I  can- 
not afford  to  ruin  by  racing  to  L by  the  side  of  your  coach." 

My  friend  mused  for  a  moment:  "I  have  no  particular  business  at  L ," 

said  he;  "I  was  merely  going  thither  to  pass  a  day  or  two,  till  an  affair,  in 

which  I  am  deeply  interested,  at  C shall  come  off.  I  think  I  shall  stay 

with  you  for  four-and-twenty  hours  at  least;  I  have  been  rather  melancholy 
of  late,  and  cannot  afford  to  part  with  a  friend  like  you  at  the  present  mo- 
ment; it  is  an  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune  to  have  met  you;  and  I  have 
not  been  very  fortunate  of  late,"  he  added,  sighing. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "I  am  glad  to  see  you  once  more,  whether  fortunate,  01 
not;  where  is  your  baggage?" 

"Yon  trunk  is  mine,"  said  Francis,  pointing  to  a  trunk  of  black  Russian 
leather  upon  the  coach. 
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"We  will  soon  have  it  down,"  said  I;  and  at  a  word  which  I  gave  to 
one  of  the  hangers-on  of  the  inn,  the  trunk  was  taken  from  the  top  of  the 
coach. 

It  was  now  about  one  o'clock:  Francis  Ardry  ordered  dinner  for  two,  to 
be  ready  at  four,  and  a  pint  of  sherry  to  be  brought  forthwith,  which  I 
requested  my  friend  the  waiter  might  be  the  very  best,  and  which  in  effect 
turned  out  as  I  requested;  we  sat  down,  and  when  we  had  drunk  to  each 
other's  health,  Frank  requested  me  to  make  known  to  him  how  I  had  con- 
trived to  free  myself  from  my  embarrassments  in  London,  what  I  had  been 
about  since  I  quitted  that  city,  and  the  present  posture  of  my  affairs. 

I  related  to  Francis  Ardry  how  I  had  composed  the  Life  of  Joseph  Sell, 
and  how  the  sale  of  it  to  the  bookseller  had  enabled  me  to  quit  London 
with  money  in  my  pocket,  which  had  supported  me  during  a  long  course 
of  ramble  in  the  country,  into  the  particulars  of  which  I,  however,  did  not 
enter  with  any  considerable  degree  of  fulness. 

"No  very  agreeable  posture  of  affairs,"  said  Francis  Ardry,  looking 
rather  seriously  at  me. 

"I  make  no  complaints,"  said  I,  "my  prospects  are  not  very  bright,  it  is 
true,  but  sometimes  I  have  visions  both  waking  and  sleeping,  which,  though 
always  strange,  are  invariably  agreeable.  Last  night,  in  my  chamber  near 
the  hayloft,  I  dreamt  that  I  had  passed  over  an  almost  interminable  wilder- 
ness—an enormous  wall  rose  before  me,  the  wall,  methought,  was  the  great 
wall  of  China:— strange  figures  appeared  to  be  beckoning  to  me  from  the 
top  of  the  wall;  such  visions  are  not  exactly  to  be  sneered  at.  Not  that  such 
phantasmagoria,"  said  I,  raising  my  voice,  "are  to  be  compared  for  a  mo- 
ment with  such  desirable  things  as  fashion,  fine  clothes,  cheques  from 
uncles,  parliamentary  interest,  the  love  of  splendid  females.  Ah!  woman's 
love,"  said  I,  and  sighed. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  fellow?"  said  Francis  Ardry. 

"There  is  nothing  like  it,"  said  I. 

"Like  what?" 

"Love,  divine  love,"  said  I. 

"Confound  love,"  said  Francis  Ardry,  "I  hate  the  very  name;  I  have  made 
myself  a  pretty  fool  by  it,  but  trust  me  for  ever  being  at  such  folly  again. 
In  an  evil  hour  I  abandoned  my  former  pursuits  and  amusements  for  it;  in 
one  morning  spent  at  Joey's  there  was  more  real  pleasure  than  in " 

"Surely,"  said  I,  "you  are  not  hankering  after  dog-fighting  again,  a  sport 
which  none  but  the  gross  and  unrefined  care  anything  for?  No,  one's 
thoughts  should  be  occupied  by  something  higher  and  more  rational  than 
dog-fighting;  and  what  better  than  love— divine  love?  Oh,  there's  nothing 
like  it!" 

"Pray,  don't  talk  nonsense,"  said  Francis  Ardry. 

"Nonsense,"  said  I;  "why  I  was  repeating,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
what  I  heard  you  say  on  a  former  occasion." 

"If  ever  I  talked  such  stuff,"  said  Francis  Ardry,  "I  was  a  fool;  and  in- 
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deed  I  cannot  deny  that  I  have  been  one:  no,  there's  no  denying  that  I  have 
been  a  fool.  What  do  you  think?  that  false  Annette  has  cruelly  abandoned 
me. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "perhaps  you  have  yourself  to  thank  for  her  having  done 
so;  did  you  never  treat  her  with  coldness,  and  repay  her  marks  of  affection- 
ate interest  with  strange  fits  of  eccentric  humour?" 

"Lord!  how  little  you  know  of  women,"  said  Francis  Ardry;  "had  I  done 
as  you  suppose,  I  should  probably  have  possessed  her  at  the  present  moment. 
I  treated  her  in  a  manner  diametrically  opposite  to  that.  I  loaded  her  with 
presents,  was  always  most  assiduous  to  her,  always  at  her  feet,  as  I  may 
say,  yet  she  nevertheless  abandoned  me— and  for  whom?  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  say— for  a  fiddler." 

I  took  a  glass  of  wine,  Francis  Ardry  followed  my  example,  and  then 
proceeded  to  detail  to  me  the  treatment  which  he  had  experienced  from 
Annette,  and  from  what  he  said,  it  appeared  that  her  conduct  to  him  had 
been  in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible;  notwithstanding  he  had  indulged 
her  in  everything,  she  was  never  civil  to  him,  but  loaded  him  continually 
with  taunts  and  insults,  and  had  finally,  on  his  being  unable  to  supply  her 
with  a  sum  of  money  which  she  had  demanded,  decamped  from  the  lodg- 
ings which  he  had  taken  for  her,  carrying  with  her  all  the  presents  which 
at  various  times  he  had  bestowed  upon  her,  and  had  put  herself  under  the 
protection  of  a  gentleman  who  played  the  bassoon  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
at  which  place  it  appeared  that  her  sister  had  lately  been  engaged  as  a 
danseuse.  My  friend  informed  me  that  at  first  he  had  experienced  great 
agony  at  the  ingratitude  of  Annette,  but  at  last  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
forget  her,  and,  in  order  more  effectually  to  do  so,  had  left  London  with 
the  intention  of  witnessing  a  fight,  which  was  shortly  coming  off  at  a  town 
in  these  parts,  between  some  dogs  and  a  lion;  which  combat,  he  informed 
me,  had  for  some  time  past  been  looked  forward  to  with  intense  eagerness 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  sporting  world. 

I  commended  him  for  his  resolution,  at  the  same  time  advising  him  not 
to  give  up  his  mind  entirely  to  dog-fighting,  as  he  had  formerly  done,  but, 
when  the  present  combat  should  be  over,  to  return  to  his  rhetorical  studies, 
and  above  all  to  marry  some  rich  and  handsome  lady  on  the  first  opportunity, 
as,  with  his  person  and  expectations,  he  had  only  to  sue  for  the  hand  of  the 
daughter  of  a  marquis  to  be  successful,  telling  him,  with  a  sigh,  that  all 
women  were  not  Annettes,  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  was  nothing 
like  them.  To  which  advice  he  answered  that  he  intended  to  return  to 
rhetoric  as  soon  as  the  lion  fight  should  be  over,  but  that  he  never  intended 
to  marry  having  had  enough  of  women;  adding  that  he  was  glad  he  had  no 
sister,  as,  with  the  feelings  which  he  entertained  with  respect  to  her  sex, 
he  should  be  unable  to  treat  her  with  common  affection,  and  concluded  by 
repeating  a  proverb  which  he  had  learnt  from  an  Arab  whom  he  had  met 
at  Venice,  to  the  effect  that,  "one  who  has  been  stung  by  a  snake,  shivers 
at  the  sight  of  a  sting." 
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After  a  little  more  conversation,  we  strolled  to  the  stable,  where  my  horse 
was  standing;  my  friend,  who  was  a  connoisseur  in  horseflesh,  surveyed  the 
animal  with  attention,  and  after  inquiring  where  and  how  I  had  obtained 
him,  asked  what  1  intended  to  do  with  him;  on  my  telling  him  that  I  was 
undetermined,  and  that  I  was  afraid  the  horse  was  likely  to  prove  a  burden 
to  me,  he  said,  "It  is  a  noble  animal,  and  if  you  mind  what  you  are  about, 
you  may  make  a  small  fortune  by  him.  I  do  not  want  such  an  animal  myself, 
nor  do  I  know  any  one  who  does;  but  a  great  horse-fair  will  be  held  shortly 
at  a  place  where,  it  is  true,  I  have  never  been,  but  of  which  I  have  heard  a 
great  deal  from  my  acquaintances,  where  it  is  said  a  first-rate  horse  is  always 
sure  to  fetch  its  value;  that  place  is  Horncastle,  in  Lincolnshire,  you  should 
take  him  thither." 

Francis  Ardry  and  myself  dined  together,  and  after  dinner  partook  of  a 
bottle  of  the  best  port  which  the  inn  afforded.  After  a  few  glasses,  we  had  a 
great  deal  of  conversation;  I  again  brought  the  subject  of  marriage  and  love, 
divine  love,  upon  the  carpet,  but  Francis  almost  immediately  begged  me  to 
drop  it;  and  on  my  having  the  delicacy  to  comply,  he  reverted  to  dog- 
fighting,  on  which  he  talked  well  and  learnedly;  amongst  other  things,  he 
said  it  was  a  princely  sport  of  great  antiquity,  and  quoted  from  Quintus 
Curtius  to  prove  that  the  princes  of  India  must  have  been  of  the  fancy,  they 
having,  according  to  that  author,  treated  Alexander  to  a  fight  between  cer- 
tain dogs  and  a  lion.  Becoming,  notwithstanding  my  friend's  eloquence  and 
learning,  somewhat  tired  of  the  subject,  I  began  to  talk  about  Alexander. 
Francis  Ardry  said  he  was  one  of  the  two  great  men  whom  the  world  has 
produced,  the  other  being  Napoleon;  I  replied  that  I  believed  Tamerlane 
was  a  greater  man  than  either;  but  Francis  Ardry  knew  nothing  of  Tamer- 
lane, save  what  he  had  gathered  from  the  play  of  Timour  the  Tartar.  "No," 
said  he,  "Alexander  and  Napoleon  are  the  great  men  of  the  world,  their 
names  are  known  everywhere.  Alexander  has  been  dead  upwards  of  two 
thousand  years,  but  the  very  English  bumpkins  sometimes  christen  their 
boys  by  the  name  of  Alexander— can  there  be  a  greater  evidence  of  his 
greatness?  As  for  Napoleon,  there  are  some  parts  of  India  in  which  his  bust 
is  worshipped."  Wishing  to  make  up  a  triumvirate,  I  mentioned  the  name  of 
Wellington,  to  which  Francis  Ardry  merely  said,  "bah!"  and  resumed  the 
subject  of  dog-fighting. 

Francis  Ardry  remained  at  the  inn  during  that  day  and  the  next,  and  then 
departed  to  the  dog  and  lion  fight;  I  never  saw  him  afterwards.  I  too  de- 
termined to  mount  my  horse  and  leave  the  inn. 

This  horse  had  caused  me  for  some  time  past  no  little  perplexity;  I  had 
frequently  repented  of  having  purchased  him,  more  especially  as  the  pur- 
chase had  been  made  with  another  person's  money,  and  had  more  than  once 
shown  him  to  people  who,  I  imagined,  were  likely  to  purchase  him;  but, 
though  they  were  profuse  in  his  praise,  as  people  generally  are  in  the  praise 
of  what  they  don't  intend  to  purchase,  they  never  made  me  an  offer,  and 
now  that  I  had  determined  to  mount  on  his  back  and  ride  away,  what  was 
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I  to  do  with  him  in  the  sequel?  I  could  not  maintain  him  long.  I  bethought 
me  of  Horncastle,  which  Francis  Ardry  had  mentioned  as  a  place  where 
the  horse  was  likely  to  find  a  purchaser,  and  not  having  determined  upon 
any  particular  place  to  which  to  repair,  I  thought  that  I  could  do  no  better 
than  betake  myself  to  Horncastle  in  the  first  instance,  and  there  endeavour 
to  dispose  of  my  horse. 

On  making  inquiries  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  Horncastle,  and  the 
time  when  the  fair  would  be  held,  I  learned  that  the  town  was  situated  in 
Lincolnshire,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  inn  at  which  I  was 
at  present  sojourning,  and  that  the  fair  would  be  held  nominally  within 
about  a  month,  but  that  it  was  always  requisite  to  be  on  the  spot  some  days 
before  the  nominal  day  of  the  fair,  as  all  the  best  horses  were  generally  sold 
before  that  time,  and  the  people  who  came  to  purchase  gone  away  with 
what  they  had  bought. 

On  the  following  day  at  four  o'clock  I  dined  with  the  landlord,  in  com- 
pany with  a  commercial  traveller.  The  dinner  was  good,  though  plain,  con- 
sisting of  boiled  mackerel— rather  a  rarity  in  those  parts  at  that  time— with 
fennel  sauce,  a  prime  baron  of  roast  beef  after  the  mackerel,  then  a  tart  and 
noble  Cheshire  cheese;  we  had  prime  sherry  at  dinner,  and  whilst  eating 
the  cheese  prime  porter,  that  of  Barclay,  the  only  good  porter  in  the 
world.  After  the  cloth  was  removed  we  had  a  bottle  of  very  good  port; 
and  whilst  partaking  of  the  port  I  had  an  argument  with  the  commercial 
traveller  on  the  subject  of  the  corn-laws. 

The  commercial  traveller,  having  worsted  me  in  the  argument  on  the 
subject  of  the  corn-laws,  got  up  in  great  glee,  saying  that  he  must  order 
his  gig,  as  business  must  be  attended  to.  Before  leaving  the  room,  however, 
he  shook  me  patronizingly  by  the  hand,  and  said  something  to  the  master 
of  the  house,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  that  it  escaped  my  ear. 

No  sooner  had  he  departed  than  the  master  of  the  house  told  me  that  his 
friend  the  traveller  had  just  said  that  I  was  a  confounded  sensible  young 
fellow,  and  not  at  all  opinionated,  a  sentiment  in  which  he  himself  per- 
fectly agreed— then  hemming  once  or  twice,  he  said  that  as  I  was  going  on  a 
journey  he  hoped  I  was  tolerably  well  provided  with  money,  adding  that 
travelling  was  rather  expensive,  especially  on  horseback,  the  manner  in 
which  he  supposed,  as  I  had  a  horse  in  the  stable,  I  intended  to  travel.  I 
told  him  that  though  I  was  not  particularly  well  supplied  with  money,  I 
had  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  my  journey,  at  the  end  of  which  I  hoped 
to  procure  more. 

"I  am  going  to  take  my  horse  to  Horncastle,  and  when  there  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  obtain  his  full  value— ay  to  the  last  penny." 

"Horncastle!"  said  the  landlord,  "I  have  heard  of  that  place;  you  mustn't 
be  dreaming  visions  when  you  get  there,  or  they'll  steal  the  horse  from 
under  you.  Come,  friend,  I  drink  to  your  success  at  Horncastle." 
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CHAPTER  XLIX 


I  departed  from  the  inn  much  in  the  same  fashion  as  I  had  come  to  it, 
mounted  on  a  splendid  horse  indifferently  well  caparisoned,  with  the  small 
valise  attached  to  my  crupper,  in  which,  besides  the  few  things  I  had  brought 
with  me,  was  a  small  book  of  roads  with  a  map,  which  had  been  presented 
to  me  by  the  landlord.  I  must  not  forget  to  state  that  I  did  not  ride  out 
of  the  yard,  but  that  my  horse  was  brought  to  me  at  the  front  door  by  old 
Bill,  who  insisted  upon  doing  so,  and  who  refused  a  five-shilling  piece  which 
I  offered  him;  and  it  will  be  as  well  to  let  the  reader  know  that  the  landlord 
shook  me  by  the  hand  as  I  mounted,  and  that  the  people  attached  to  the 
inn,  male  and  female— my  friend  the  postillion  at  the  head— assembled  before 
the  house  to  see  me  off,  and  gave  me  three  cheers  as  I  rode  away.  Perhaps 
no  person  ever  departed  from  an  inn  with  more  eclat  or  better  wishes;  no- 
body looked  at  me  askance,  except  two  stage-coachmen  who  were  loitering 
about,  one  of  whom  said  to  his  companion,  "I  say,  Jim!  twig  his  portman- 
teau! a  regular  Newmarket  turn-out,  by !" 

It  was  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  of  a  bright  day— all  the  days  of  that  sum- 
mer were  bright— that  I  departed.  I  felt  at  first  rather  melancholy  at  find- 
ing myself  again  launched  into  the  wide  world,  and  leaving  the  friends  whom 
I  had  lately  made  behind  me;  but  by  occasionally  trotting  the  horse,  and  oc- 
casionally singing  a  song  of  Romanvile,  I  had  dispelled  the  feeling  of 
melancholy  by  the  time  I  had  proceeded  three  miles  down  the  main  road. 
It  was  at  the  end  of  these  three  miles,  just  opposite  a  milestone,  that  I  struck 
into  a  cross  road.  After  riding  about  seven  miles,  threading  what  are  called, 
in  postillion  parlance,  cross-country  roads,  I  reached  another  high  road, 
tending  to  the  east,  along  which  I  proceeded  for  a  mile  or  two,  when  com- 
ing to  a  small  inn,  about  nine  o'clock,  I  halted  and  put  up  for  the  night. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  I  proceeded  on  my  journey,  but  fear- 
ing to  gall  the  horse,  I  no  longer  rode  him,  but  led  him  by  the  bridle,  until 
I  came  to  a  town  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  miles  from  the  place  where 
I  had  passed  the  night.  Here  I  stayed  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  more 
on  the  horse's  account  than  my  own,  and  towards  evening  resumed  my 
journey,  leading  the  animal  by  the  bridle  as  before;  and  in  this  manner  I 
proceeded  for  several  days,  travelling  on  an  average  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  miles  a  day,  always  leading  the  animal,  except  perhaps  now  and  then  of 
an  evening,  when,  if  I  saw  a  good  piece  of  road  before  me,  I  would  mount 
and  put  the  horse  into  a  trot,  which  the  creature  seemed  to  enjoy  as  much 
as  myself,  showing  his  satisfaction  by  snorting  and  neighing,  whilst  I  gave 
utterance  to  my  own  exhilaration  by  shouts,  or  by  "the  chi  she  is  kaulo  she 
soves  pre  lakie  dumo,"  or  by  something  else  of  the  same  kind  in  Romanvile. 
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On  the  whole,  I  journeyed  along  very  pleasantly,  certainly  quite  as 
pleasantly  as  I  do  at  present,  now  that  I  am  become  a  gentleman  and 
weigh  sixteen  stone,  though  some  people  would  say  that  my  present  manner 
of  travelling  is  much  the  most  preferable,  riding  as  I  now  do,  instead  of 
leading  my  horse;  receiving  the  homage  of  ostlers  instead  of  their  familiar 
nods;  sitting  down  to  dinner  in  the  parlour  of  the  best  inn  I  can  find,  instead 
of  passing  the  brightest  part  of  the  day  in  the  kitchen  of  a  village  alehouse; 
carrying  on  my  argument  after  dinner  on  the  subject  of  the  corn-laws, 
with  the  best  commercial  gentlemen  on  the  road,  instead  of  being  glad, 
whilst  sipping  a  pint  of  beer,  to  get  into  conversation  with  blind  trampers, 
or  maimed  Abraham  sailors,  regaling  themselves  on  half-pints  at  the  said 
village  hostelries. 

On  I  went  in  my  journey,  traversing  England  from  west  to  east— ascend- 
ing and  descending  hills— crossing  rivers  by  bridge  and  ferry— and  passing 
over  extensive  plains.  What  a  beautiful  country  is  England!  People  run 
abroad  to  see  beautiful  countries,  and  leave  their  own  behind  unknown,  un- 
noticed—their own  the  most  beautiful!  And  then,  again,  what  a  country  for 
adventures!  especially  to  those  who  travel  on  foot,  or  on  horseback.  People 
run  abroad  in  quest  of  adventures,  and  traverse  Spain  or  Portugal  on  mule 
or  on  horseback;  whereas  there  are  ten  times  more  adventures  to  be  met  with 
in  England  than  in  Spain,  Portugal,  or  stupid  Germany  to  boot.  Witness 
the  number  of  adventures  narrated  in  the  present  book— a  book  entirely  de- 
voted to  England.  Why,  there  is  not  a  chapter  in  the  present  book  which  is 
not  full  of  adventures,  with  the  exception  of  the  present  one,  and  this  is  not 
yet  terminated. 

After  traversing  two  or  three  counties,  I  reached  the  confines  of  Lincoln- 
shire. During  one  particularly  hot  day  I  put  up  at  a  public-house,  to  which, 
in  the  evening,  came  a  party  of  harvesters  to  make  merry,  who,  finding  me 
wandering  about  the  house  a  stranger,  invited  me  to  partake  of  their  ale; 
so  I  drank  with  the  harvesters,  who  sang  me  songs  about  rural  life,  such  as— 

"Sitting  in  the  swale;  and  listening  to  the  swindle  of  the  flail,  as  it  sounds  dub-a- 
dub  on  the  corn,  from  the  neighbouring  barn." 

In  requital  for  which  I  treated  them  with  a  song,  not  of  Romanvile,  but  the 
song  of  "Sivory  and  the  horse  Grayman."  I  remained  with  them  till  it  was 
dark,  having,  after  sunset,  entered  into  deep  discourse  with  a  celebrated 
ratcatcher,  who  communicated  to  me  the  secrets  of  his  trade,  saying, 
amongst  other  things,  "When  you  see  the  rats  pouring  out  of  their  holes, 
and  running  up  my  hands  and  arms,  it's  not  after  me  they  comes,  but  after 
the  oils  I  carries  about  me  they  comes";  and  who  subsequently  spoke  in  the 
most  enthusiastic  manner  of  his  trade,  saying  that  it  was  the  best  trade  in  the 
world,  and  most  diverting,  and  that  it  was  likely  to  last  for  ever;  for 
whereas  all  other  kinds  of  vermin  were  fast  disappearing  from  England, 
rats  were  every  day  becoming  more  abundant.  I  had  quitted  this  good  com- 
pany, and  having  mounted  my  horse,  was  making  my  way  towards  a  town 
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at  about  six  miles'  distance,  at  a  swinging  trot,  my  thoughts  deeply  engaged 
on  what  I  had  gathered  from  the  ratcatcher,  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  light 
glared  upon  the  horse's  face,  who  purled  round  in  great  terror,  and  flung 
me  out  of  the  saddle,  as  from  a  sling,  or  with  as  much  violence  as  the  horse 
Grayman,  in  the  ballad,  flings  Sivord  the  Snareswayne.  I  fell  upon  the 
ground— felt  a  kind  of  crashing  about  my  neck— and  forthwith  became 
senseless. 

How  long  I  remained  senseless  I  cannot  say,  for  a  considerable  time,  I 
believe;  at  length,  opening  my  eyes,  I  found  myself  lying  on  a  bed  in  a 
middle-sized  chamber,  lighted  by  a  candle,  which  stood  on  a  table— an 
elderly  man  stood  near  me,  and  a  yet  more  elderly  female  was  holding  a 
phial  of  very  pungent  salts  to  my  olfactory  organ.  I  attempted  to  move, 
but  felt  very  stiff— my  right  arm  appeared  nearly  paralyzed,  and  there  was 
a  strange  dull  sensation  in  my  head.  "You  had  better  remain  still,  young 
man,"  said  the  elderly  individual,  "the  surgeon  will  be  here  presently;  I  have 
sent  a  message  for  him  to  the  neighbouring  village."  "Where  am  I?"  said  I, 
"and  what  has  happened?"  "You  are  in  my  house,"  said  the  old  man,  "and 
you  have  been  flung  from  a  horse.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  was  the  cause. 
As  I  was  driving  home,  the  lights  in  my  gig  frightened  the  animal."  "Where 
is  the  horse?"  said  I.  "Below,  in  my  stable,"  said  the  elderly  individual.  "I 
saw  you  fall,  but  knowing  that  on  account  of  my  age  I  could  be  of  little 
use  to  you,  I  instantly  hurried  home,  the  accident  did  not  occur  more  than 
a  furlong  off,  and  procuring  the  assistance  of  my  lad,  and  two  or  three 
neighbouring  cottagers,  I  returned  to  the  spot  where  you  were  lying  sense- 
less. We  raised  you  up,  and  brought  you  here.  My  lad  then  went  in  quest 
of  the  horse,  who  had  run  away  as  we  drew  nigh.  When  we  saw  him  first 
he  was  standing  near  you;  he  caught  him  with  some  difficulty,  and  brought 
him  home.  What  are  you  about? "  said  the  old  man,  as  I  strove  to  get  off  the 
bed.  "I  want  to  see  the  horse,"  said  I.  "I  entreat  you  to  be  still,"  said  the  old 
man;  "the  horse  is  safe,  I  assure  you."  "I  am  thinking  about  his  knees,"  said 
I.  "Instead  of  thinking  about  your  horse's  knees,"  said  the  old  man,  "be 
thankful  that  you  have  not  broke  your  own  neck."  "You  do  not  talk 
wisely,"  said  I;  "when  a  man's  neck  is  broke,  he  is  provided  for;  but  when 
his  horse's  knees  are  broke,  he  is  a  lost  jockey,  that  is,  if  he  has  nothing  but 
his  horse  to  depend  upon.  A  pretty  figure  I  should  cut  at  Horncastle, 
mounted  on  a  horse  blood-raw  at  the  knees."  "Oh,  you  are  going  to  Horn- 
castle," said  the  old  man,  seriously,  "then  I  can  sympathize  with  you  in  your 
anxiety  about  your  horse,  being  a  Lincolnshire  man,  and  the  son  of  one 
who  bred  horses.  I  will  myself  go  down  into  the  stable,  and  examine  into 
the  condition  of  your  horse,  so  pray  remain  quiet  till  I  return;  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  terrible  thing  to  appear  at  Horncastle  on  a  broken-kneed  horse." 

He  left  the  room  and  returned  in  about  ten  minutes,  followed  by  another 
person.  "Your  horse  is  safe,"  said  he,  "and  his  knees  are  unblemished;  not 
a  hair  ruffled.  He  is  a  fine  animal,  and  will  do  credit  to  Horncastle;  but  here 
is  the  surgeon  come  to  examine  into  your  own  condition."  The  surgeon  was 
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a  man  about  thirty-five,  thin,  and  rather  tall;  his  face  was  long  and  pale, 
and  his  hair,  which  was  light,  was  carefully  combed  back  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  his  forehead.  He  was  dressed  very  neatly,  and  spoke  in  a  very 
precise  tone.  "Allow  me  to  feel  your  pulse,  friend?"  said  he,  taking  me  by 
the  right  wrist.  I  uttered  a  cry,  for  at  the  motion  which  he  caused  a  thrill 
of  agony  darted  through  my  arm.  "I  hope  your  arm  is  not  broke,  my 
friend,"  said  the  surgeon,  "allow  me  to  see;  first  of  all,  we  must  divest  you 
of  this  cumbrous  frock." 

The  frock  was  removed  with  some  difficulty,  and  then  the  upper  vest- 
ments of  my  frame,  with  more  difficulty  still.  The  surgeon  felt  my  arm, 
moving  it  up  and  down,  causing  me  unspeakable  pain.  "There  is  no  frac- 
ture," said  he,  at  last,  "but  a  contusion— a  violent  contusion.  I  am  told  you 
were  going  to  Horncastle;  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  hardly  able  to  ride  your 
horse  thither  in  time  to  dispose  of  him;  however,  we  shall  see— your  arm 
must  be  bandaged,  friend;  after  which  I  shall  bleed  you,  and  administer  a 
composing  draught." 

To  be  short,  the  surgeon  did  as  he  proposed,  and  when  he  had  adminis- 
tered the  composing  draught,  he  said,  "Be  of  good  cheer;  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  you  are  yet  in  time  for  Horncastle."  He  then  departed  with 
the  master  of  the  house,  and  the  woman,  leaving  me  to  my  repose.  I  soon 
began  to  feel  drowsy,  and  was  just  composing  myself  to  slumber,  lying  on 
my  back,  as  the  surgeon  had  advised  me,  when  I  heard  steps  ascending  the 
stairs,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  surgeon  entered  again,  followed  by  the 
master  of  the  house.  "I  hope  I  don't  disturb  you,"  said  the  former;  "my 
reason  for  returning  is  to  relieve  your  mind  from  any  anxiety  with  respect 
to  your  horse.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  you  will  be  able,  owing  to  your 
accident,  to  reach  Horncastle  in  time:  to  quiet  you,  however,  I  will  buy 
your  horse  for  any  reasonable  sum.  I  have  been  down  to  the  stable,  and 
approve  of  his  figure.  What  do  you  ask  for  him?" 

"This  is  a  strange  time  of  night,"  said  I,  "to  come  to  me  about  purchasing 
my  horse,  and  I  am  hardly  in  a  fitting  situation  to  be  applied  to  about  such 
a  matter.  What  do  you  want  him  for?"  "For  my  own  use,"  said  the  sur- 
geon; "I  am  a  professional  man,  and  am  obliged  to  be  continually  driving 
about;  I  cover  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  every  week."  "He  will 
never  answer  your  purpose,"  said  I,  "he  is  not  a  driving  horse,  and  was 
never  between  shafts  in  his  life;  he  is  for  riding,  more  especially  for  trotting, 
at  which  he  has  few  equals."  "It  matters  not  to  me  whether  he  is  for  riding 
or  driving,"  said  the  surgeon,  "sometimes  I  ride,  sometimes  drive;  so,  if  we 
can  come  to  terms,  I  will  buy  him,  though  remember  it  is  chiefly  to  remove 
any  anxiety  from  your  mind  about  him."  "This  is  no  time  for  bargaining," 
said  I,  "if  you  wish  to  have  the  horse  for  a  hundred  guineas,  you  may;  if 

not "  "A  hundred  guineas!"  said  the  surgeon,  "my  good  friend,  you  must 

surely  be  light-headed;  allow  me  to  feel  your  pulse,"  and  he  attempted  to 
feel  my  left  wrist.  "I  am  not  light-headed,"  said  I,  "and  I  require  no  one 
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to  feel  my  pulse;  but  I  should  be  light-headed  if  I  were  to  sell  my  horse 
for  less  than  I  have  demanded;  but  1  have  a  curiosity  to  know  what  you 
would  be  willing  to  offer."  "Thirty  pounds,"  said  the  surgeon,  "is  all  I  can 
afford  to  give;  and  that  is  a  great  deal  for  a  country  surgeon  to  offer  for  a 
horse."  "Thirty  pounds!"  said  I,  "why,  he  cost  me  nearly  double  that  sum. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  afraid  that  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  my 
situation."  "Not  in  the  least,  friend,"  said  the  surgeon,  "not  in  the  least; 
I  only  wished  to  set  your  mind  at  rest  about  your  horse;  but  as  you  think 
he  is  worth  more  than  I  can  afford  to  offer,  take  him  to  Horncastle  by  all 
means;  I  will  do  my  best  to  cure  you  in  time.  Good  night,  I  will  see  you 
again  on  the  morrow." 

I  fell  asleep;  and  in  my  sleep  I  had  an  ugly  dream.  I  dreamt  that  I  had 
died  of  the  injuries  I  had  received  from  my  fall,  and  that  no  sooner  had 
my  soul  departed  from  my  body  than  it  entered  that  of  a  quadruped,  even 
my  own  horse  in  the  stable— in  a  word,  I  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
my  own  steed;  and  as  I  stood  in  the  stable  chewing  hay  (and  I  remember 
that  the  hay  was  exceedingly  tough),  the  door  opened,  and  the  surgeon  who 
had  attended  me  came  in.  "My  good  animal,"  said  he,  "as  your  late  master 
has  scarcely  left  enough  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  and  nothing 
to  remunerate  me  for  my  trouble,  I  shall  make  bold  to  take  possession  of 
you.  If  your  paces  are  good,  I  shall  keep  you  for  my  own  riding;  if  not,  I  shall 
take  you  to  Horncastle,  your  original  destination."  He  then  bridled  and 
saddled  me,  and,  leading  me  out,  mounted,  and  then  trotted  me  up  and 
down  before  the  house,  at  the  door  of  which  the  old  man,  who  now  ap- 
peared to  be  dressed  in  regular  jockey  fashion,  was  standing.  "I  like  his  paces 
well,"  said  the  surgeon;  "I  think  I  shall  take  him  for  my  own  use."  "And 
what  am  I  to  have  for  all  the  trouble  his  master  caused  me?"  said  my  late 
entertainer,  on  whose  countenance  I  now  observed,  for  the  first  time,  a 
diabolical  squint.  "The  consciousness  of  having  done  your  duty  to  a  fellow- 
creature  in  succouring  him  in  a  time  of  distress,  must  be  your  reward,"  said 
the  surgeon.  "Pretty  gammon,  truly,"  said  my  late  entertainer;  "what  would 
you  say  if  I  were  to  talk  in  that  way  to  you?  Come,  unless  you  choose  to 
behave  jonnock,  I  shall  take  the  bridle  and  lead  the  horse  back  into  the 
stable."  "Well,"  said  the  surgeon,  "we  are  old  friends,  and  I  don't  wish  to 
dispute  with  you,  so  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do;  I  will  ride  the  animal  to 
Horncastle,  and  we  will  share  what  he  fetches  like  brothers."  "Good,"  said 
the  old  man,  "but  if  you  say  that  you  have  sold  him  for  less  than  a  hun- 
dred, I  sha'n't  consider  you  jonnock;  remember  what  the  young  fellow  said 

—that  young  fellow "  I  heard  no  more,  for  the  next  moment  I  found 

myself  on  a  broad  road  leading,  as  I  supposed,  in  the  direction  of  Horn- 
castle, the  surgeon  still  in  the  saddle,  and  my  legs  moving  at  a  rapid  trot. 
"Get  on,"  said  the  surgeon,  jerking  my  mouth  with  the  bit;  whereupon,  full 
of  rage,  I  instantly  set  off  at  a  full  gallop,  determined,  if  possible,  to  dash 
my  rider  to  the  earth.  The  surgeon,  however,  kept  his  seat,  and,  so  far  from 
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attempting  to  abate  my  speed,  urged  me  on  to  greater  efforts  with  a  stout 
stick,  which  methought  he  held  in  his  hand.  In  vain  did  I  rear  and  kick, 
attempting  to  get  rid  of  my  foe. 

At  last,  as  I  was  still  madly  dashing  on,  panting  and  blowing,  and  had 
almost  given  up  all  hope,  I  saw  at  a  distance  before  me  a  heap  of  stones  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  probably  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  it; 
a  thought  appeared  to  strike  me— I  will  shy  at  those  stones,  and,  if  I  can't 
get  rid  of  him  so,  resign  myself  to  my  fate.  So  I  increased  my  speed,  till 
arriving  within  about  ten  yards  of  the  heap,  I  made  a  desperate  start,  turn- 
ing half  round  with  nearly  the  velocity  of  a  mill-stone.  Oh,  the  joy  I  experi- 
enced when  I  felt  my  enemy  canted  over  my  neck,  and  saw  him  lying 
senseless  in  the  road.  "I  have  you  now  in  my  power,"  I  said,  or  rather 
neighed,  as,  going  up  to  my  prostrate  foe,  I  stood  over  him.  "Suppose  I 
were  to  rear  now,  and  let  my  fore  feet  fall  upon  you,  what  would  your  life 
be  worth?  that  is,  supposing  you  are  not  killed  already;  but  lie  there,  I  will 
do  you  no  further  harm,  but  trot  to  Horncastle  without  a  rider,  and  when 
there — "  and  without  further  reflection  off  I  trotted  in  the  direction  of 
Horncastle,  but  had  not  gone  far  before  my  bridle,  falling  from  my  neck, 
got  entangled  with  my  off  fore  foot.  I  felt  myself  falling,  a  thrill  of 
agony  shot  through  me— my  knees  would  be  broken,  and  what  should  I  do 
at  Horncastle  with  a  pair  of  broken  knees?  I  struggled,  but  I  could  not 
disengage  my  off  fore  foot,  and  downward  I  fell,  but  before  I  had  reached 
the  ground  I  awoke,  and  found  myself  half  out  of  bed,  my  bandaged  arm 
in  considerable  pain,  and  my  left  hand  just  touching  the  floor. 


CHAPTER  L 


It  might  be  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I  was  awakened  by 
the  entrance  of  the  old  man.  "How  have  you  rested?"  said  he,  coming  up 
to  the  bedside,  and  looking  me  in  the  face.  "Well,"  said  I,  "and  I  feel  much 
better,  but  I  am  still  very  sore." 

I  surveyed  him  now  for  the  first  time  with  attention.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  sober-coloured  suit,  and  was  apparently  between  sixty  and  seventy.  In 
stature  he  was  rather  above  the  middle  height,  but  with  a  slight  stoop;  his 
features  were  placid,  and  expressive  of  much  benevolence,  but,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  with  rather  a  melancholy  cast— as  I  gazed  upon  them,  I  felt  ashamed 
that  I  should  ever  have  conceived  in  my  brain  a  vision  like  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  in  which  he  appeared  in  so  disadvantageous  a  light.  At  length 
he  said,  "It  is  now  time  for  you  to  take  some  refreshment.  I  hear  my  old 
servant  coming  up  with  your  breakfast."  In  a  moment  the  elderly  female 
entered  with  a  tray,  on  which  was  some  bread  and  butter,  a  teapot  and  cup. 
The  cup  was  of  common  blue  earthenware,  but  the  pot  was  of  china,  curi- 
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ously  fashioned,  and  seemingly  of  great  antiquity.  The  old  man  poured  me 
out  a  cupful  of  tea,  and  then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  woman,  raised  me 
higher,  and  propped  me  up  with  the  pillows.  I  ate  and  drank;  when  the  pot 
was  emptied  of  its  liquid  (it  did  not  contain  much),  I  raised  it  up  with  my 
left  hand  to  inspect  it.  The  sides  were  covered  with  curious  characters, 
seemingly  hieroglyphics.  After  surveying  them  for  some  time,  I  replaced  it 
upon  the  tray.  "You  seem  fond  of  china,"  said  I,  to  the  old  man,  after  the 
servant  had  retired  with  the  breakfast  things,  and  I  had  returned  to  my 
former  posture;  "you  have  china  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  that  was  a  re- 
markable teapot  out  of  which  I  have  just  been  drinking." 

The  old  man  fixed  his  eyes  intently  on  me,  and  methought  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  became  yet  more  melancholy.  "Yes,"  said  he,  at  last,  "I 
am  fond  of  china— I  have  reason  to  be  fond  of  china— but  for  china  I 
should — "  and  here  he  sighed  again. 

"You  value  it  for  the  quaintness  and  singularity  of  its  form,"  said  I;  "it 
appears  to  be  less  adapted  for  real  use  than  our  own  pottery." 

"I  care  little  about  its  form,"  said  the  old  man;  "I  care  for  it  simply  on 

account  of however,  why  talk  to  you  on  the  subject  which  can  have  no 

possible  interest  to  you?  I  expect  the  surgeon  here  presently." 

"I  do  not  like  that  surgeon  at  all,"  said  I;  "how  strangely  he  behaved  last 
night,  coming  back,  when  I  was  just  falling  asleep,  to  ask  me  if  I  would 
sell  my  horse." 

The  old  man  smiled.  "He  has  but  one  failing,"  said  he,  "an  itch  for  horse- 
dealing;  but  for  that  he  might  be  a  much  richer  man  than  he  is;  he  is  con- 
tinually buying  and  exchanging  horses,  and  generally  finds  himself  a  loser  by 
his  bargains:  but  he  is  a  worthy  creature,  and  skilful  in  his  profession— it  is 
well  for  you  that  you  are  under  his  care." 

The  old  man  visited  me  twice  or  thrice  every  day  to  inquire  into  my 
state.  His  words  were  few  on  these  occasions,  and  he  did  not  stay  long.  Yet 
his  voice  and  his  words  were  kind.  What  surprised  me  most  in  connection 
with  this  individual  was  the  delicacy  of  conduct  which  he  exhibited  in  not 
letting  a  word  proceed  from  his  lips  which  could  testify  curiosity  respecting 
who  I  was,  or  whence  I  came. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  feeling  tired  of  my  confinement,  I  put 
my  clothes  on  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  and  left  the  chamber.  Descending 
a  flight  of  stairs,  I  reached  a  kind  of  quadrangle,  from  which  branched  two 
or  three  passages;  one  of  these  I  entered,  which  had  a  door  at  the  farther 
end,  and  one  on  each  side;  the  one  to  the  left  standing  partly  open,  I  entered 
it,  and  found  myself  in  a  middle-sized  room  with  a  large  window,  or  rather 
glass-door,  which  looked  into  a  garden,  and  which  stood  open.  There  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  this  room,  except  a  large  quantity  of  china.  There 
was  china  on  the  mantelpiece— china  on  two  tables,  and  a  small  beaufet, 
which  stood  opposite  the  glass-door,  was  covered  with  china— there  were 
cups,  teapots,  and  vases  of  various  forms,  and  on  all  of  them  I  observed 
characters— not  a  teapot,  not  a  teacup,  not  a  vase  of  whatever  form  or  size, 
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but  appeared  to  possess  hieroglyphics  on  some  part  or  other.  After  survey- 
ing these  articles  for  some  time  with  no  little  interest,  I  passed  into  the 
garden,  in  which  there  were  small  parterres  of  flowers,  and  two  or  three 
trees,  and  which,  where  the  house  did  not  abut,  was  bounded  by  a  wall; 
turning  to  the  right  by  a  walk  by  the  side  of  the  house,  I  passed  by  a  door 
—probably  the  one  I  had  seen  at  the  end  of  the  passage— and  arrived  at 
another  window  similar  to  that  through  which  I  had  come,  and  which  also 
stood  open;  I  was  about  to  pass  through  it,  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  my 
entertainer  exclaiming,  "Is  that  you?  pray  come  in." 

I  entered  the  room,  which  seemed  to  be  a  counterpart  of  the  one  which 
I  had  just  left.  It  was  of  the  same  size,  had  the  same  kind  of  furniture,  and 
appeared  to  be  equally  well  stocked  with  china;  one  prominent  article  it 
possessed,  however,  which  the  other  room  did  not  exhibit— namely,  a  clock, 
which,  with  its  pendulum  moving  tick-a-tick,  hung  against  the  wall  opposite 
to  the  door. 

The  old  gentleman  was  seated  in  an  easy  chair  a  little  way  into  the  room, 
having  the  glass-door  on  his  right  hand.  On  a  table  before  him  lay  a  large 
open  volume,  in  which  I  observed  Roman  letters  as  well  as  characters.  A  few 
inches  beyond  the  book  on  the  table,  covered  all  over  with  hieroglyphics, 
stood  a  china  vase.  The  eyes  of  the  old  man  were  fixed  upon  it. 

"Sit  down,"  said  he,  motioning  me  with  his  hand  to  a  stool  close  by,  but 
without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  vase. 

"I  can't  make  it  out,"  said  he,  at  last,  removing  his  eyes  from  the  vase, 
and  leaning  back  on  the  chair,  "I  can't  make  it  out." 

"I  wish  I  could  assist  you,"  said  I. 

"Assist  me,"  said  the  old  man,  looking  at  me  with  a  half  smile. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "but  I  don't  understand  Chinese." 

"I  suppose  not,"  said  the  old  man,  with  another  slight  smile;  "but— 
but " 

"Pray  proceed,"  said  I. 

"I  wished  to  ask  you,"  said  the  old  man,  "how  you  knew  that  the  char- 
acters on  yon  piece  of  crockery  were  Chinese;  or,  indeed,  that  there  was 
such  a  language?" 

"I  knew  the  crockery  was  china,"  said  I,  "and  naturally  enough  supposed 
what  was  written  upon  it  to  be  Chinese;  as  for  there  being  such  a  language 
—the  English  have  a  language,  the  French  have  a  language,  and  why  not  the 
Chinese?" 

"May  I  ask  you  a  question?" 

"As  many  as  you  like." 

"Do  you  know  any  language  besides  English?" 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "I  know  a  little  of  two  or  three." 

"May  I  ask  their  names?" 

"Why  not?"  said  I,  "I  know  a  little  French." 

"Anything  else?" 

"Yes,  a  little  Welsh,  and  a  little  Haik." 
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"What  is  Haik?" 

"Armenian." 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  my  house,"  said  the  old  man,  shaking  me  by  the 
hand;  "how  singular  that  one  coming  as  you  did  should  know  Armenian!" 

"Not  more  singular,"  said  I,  "than  that  one  living  in  such  a  place  as  this 
should  know  Chinese.  How  came  you  to  acquire  it?" 

The  old  man  looked  at  me,  and  sighed.  "I  beg  pardon,"  said  I,  "for  asking 
what  is,  perhaps,  an  impertinent  question;  I  have  not  imitated  your  own 
delicacy;  you  have  never  asked  me  a  question  without  first  desiring  permis- 
sion, and  here  I  have  been  days  and  nights  in  your  house  an  intruder  on  your 
hospitality,  and  you  have  never  so  much  as  asked  me  who  I  am." 

"In  forbearing  to  do  that,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  merely  obeyed  the 
Chinese  precept,  'Ask  no  questions  of  a  guest';  it  is  written  on  both  sides 
of  the  teapot  out  of  which  you  have  had  your  tea." 

"I  wish  I  knew  Chinese,"  said  I.  "Is  it  a  difficult  language  to  acquire?" 

"I  have  reason  to  think  so,"  said  the  old  man.  "I  have  been  occupied  upon 
it  five-and-thirty  years,  and  I  am  still  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  it; 
at  least,  I  frequently  find  upon  my  crockery  sentences  the  meaning  of  which 
to  me  is  very  dark,  though  it  is  true  these  sentences  are  mostly  verses,  which 
are,  of  course,  more  difficult  to  understand  than  mere  prose." 

"Are  your  Chinese  studies,"  said  I,  "confined  to  crockery  literature?" 

"Entirely,"  said  the  old  man;  "I  read  nothing  else." 

"I  have  heard,"  said  I,  "that  the  Chinese  have  no  letters,  but  that  for  every 
word  they  have  a  separate  character— is  it  so?" 

"For  every  word  they  have  a  particular  character,"  said  the  old  man; 
"though,  to  prevent  confusion,  they  have  arranged  their  words  under  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  what  we  should  call  radicals,  but  which  they  call  keys. 
As  we  arrange  all  our  words  in  a  dictionary  under  twenty-four  letters,  so 
do  they  arrange  all  their  words,  or  characters,  under  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen radical  signs;  the  simplest  radicals  being  the  first,  and  the  more  com- 
plex the  last." 

"Does  the  Chinese  resemble  any  of  the  European  languages  in  words?" 
said  I. 

"I  am  scarcely  competent  to  inform  you,"  said  the  old  man;  "but  I  believe 
not." 

"What  does  that  character  represent? "  said  I,  pointing  to  one  on  the  vase. 

"A  knife,"  said  the  old  man,  "that  character  is  one  of  the  simplest  radicals 
or  keys." 

"And  what  is  the  sound  of  it?"  said  I. 

"Tau,"  said  the  old  man. 

"Tau!"  said  I;  "tau!" 

"A  strange  word  for  a  knife!  is  it  not?"  said  die  old  man. 

"Tawse!"  said  I;  "tawse!" 

"What  is  tawse?"  said  the  old  man. 

"You  were  never  at  school  at  Edinburgh,  I  suppose?" 
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"Never,"  said  the  old  man. 

"That  accounts  for  your  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  tawse,"  said  I;  "had 
you  received  the  rudiments  of  a  classical  education  at  the  High  School,  you 
would  have  known  the  meaning  of  tawse  full  well.  It  is  a  leathern  thong, 
with  which  refractory  urchins  are  recalled  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  by  the 
dominie.  Tau— tawse— how  singular!" 

"I  cannot  see  what  the  two  words  have  in  common,  except  a  slight  agree- 
ment in  sound." 

"You  will  see  the  connection,"  said  I,  "when  I  inform  you  that  the  thong, 
from  the  middle  to  the  bottom,  is  cut  or  slit  into  two  or  three  parts,  from 
which  slits  or  cuts,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  it  derives  its  name— 
tawse,  a  thong  with  slits  or  cuts,  used  for  chastising  disorderly  urchins  at  the 
High  School,  from  the  French  tailler,  to  cut;  evidently  connected  with  the 
Chinese  tau,  a  knife— how  very  extraordinary!" 


CHAPTER  LI 


Two  days— three  days  passed  away— and  I  still  remained  at  the  house  of 
my  hospitable  entertainer;  my  bruised  limb  rapidly  recovering  the  power 
of  performing  its  functions.  I  passed  my  time  agreeably  enough,  sometimes 
in  my  chamber,  communing  with  my  own  thoughts;  sometimes  in  the  stable, 
attending  to,  and  not  unfrequently  conversing  with,  my  horse;  and  at  meal- 
time—for I  seldom  saw  him  at  any  other— discoursing  with  the  old  gentle- 
man, sometimes  on  the  Chinese  vocabulary,  sometimes  on  Chinese  syntax, 
and  once  or  twice  on  English  horseflesh. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  the  last  which  I  spent  with  my  kind 
entertainer,  I  sat  at  tea  with  him  in  a  little  summer-house  in  his  garden,  par- 
tially shaded  by  the  boughs  of  a  large  fig-tree.  The  surgeon  had  shortly 
before  paid  me  his  farewell  visit,  and  had  brought  me  the  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  his  friend  at  Horncastle,  and  also  his  bill,  which  I  found  anything 
but  extravagant.  After  we  had  each  respectively  drank  the  contents  of  two 
cups— and  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  inform  the  reader  that  though  I  took 
cream  with  my  tea,  as  I  always  do  when  I  can  procure  that  addition,  the  old 
man,  like  most  people  bred  up  in  the  country,  drank  his  without  it— he  thus 
addressed  me:— "I  am,  as  I  told  you  on  the  night  of  your  accident,  the  son 
of  a  breeder  of  horses,  a  respectable  and  honest  man.  When  I  was  about 
twenty  he  died,  leaving  me,  his  only  child,  a  comfortable  property,  consist- 
ing of  about  two  hundred  acres  of  land  and  some  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
in  money.  My  mother  had  died  about  three  years  previously.  I  felt  the  death 
of  my  mother  keenly,  but  that  of  my  father  less  than  was  my  duty;  indeed, 
truth  compels  me  to  acknowledge  that  I  scarcely  regretted  his  death.  The 
cause  of  this  want  of  proper  filial  feeling  was  the  opposition  which  I  had 
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experienced  from  him  in  an  affair  which  deeply  concerned  me.  I  had  formed 
an  attachment  for  a  young  female  in  the  neighbourhood,  who,  though  poor, 
was  of  highly  respectable  birth,  her  father  having  been  a  curate  of  the 
Established  Church.  She  was,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  an  orphan, 
having  lost  both  her  parents,  and  supported  herself  by  keeping  a  small 
school.  My  attachment  was  returned,  and  we  had  pledged  our  vows,  but  my 
father,  who  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  her  lack  of  fortune,  forbade  our 
marriage  in  the  most  positive  terms.  He  was  wrong,  for  she  was  a  fortune 
in  herself— amiable  and  accomplished.  Oh!  I  cannot  tell  you  all  she  was—" 
and  here  the  old  man  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

"By  the  death  of  my  father,  the  only  obstacle  to  our  happiness  appeared 
to  be  removed.  We  agreed,  therefore,  that  our  marriage  should  take  place 
within  the  course  of  a  year;  and  I  forthwith  commenced  enlarging  my  house 
and  getting  my  affairs  in  order.  Amongst  other  property  derived  from  my 
father  were  several  horses,  which  I  disposed  of  in  this  neighbourhood,  with 
the  exception  of  two  remarkably  fine  ones,  which  I  determined  to  take  to 
the  next  fair  at  Horncastle,  the  only  place  where  I  expected  to  be  able  to 
obtain  what  I  considered  to  be  their  full  value.  At  length  the  time  arrived 
for  the  commencement  of  the  fair,  which  was  within  three  months  of  the 
period  which  my  beloved  and  myself  had  fixed  upon  for  the  celebration  of 
our  nuptials.  To  the  fair  I  went,  a  couple  of  trusty  men  following  me  with 
the  horses.  I  soon  found  a  purchaser  for  the  animals,  a  portly,  plausible  per- 
son, of  about  forty,  dressed  in  a  blue  riding  coat,  brown  top  boots,  and 
leather  breeches.  There  was  a  strange-looking  urchin  with  him,  attired  in 
nearly  similar  fashion,  with  a  beam  in  one  of  his  eyes,  who  called  him 
father.  The  man  paid  me  for  the  purchase  in  bank-notes— three  fifty-pound 
notes  for  the  two  horses.  As  we  were  about  to  take  leave  of  each  other,  he 
suddenly  produced  another  fifty-pound  note,  inquiring  whether  I  could 
change  it,  complaining,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
change  in  the  fair.  As  I  happened  to  have  plenty  of  small  money  in  my 
possession,  and  as  I  felt  obliged  to  him  for  having  purchased  my  horses  at 
what  I  considered  to  be  a  good  price,  I  informed  him  that  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  accommodate  him;  so  I  changed  him  the  note,  and  he,  having 
taken  possession  of  the  horses,  went  his  way,  and  I  myself  returned  home. 

"A  month  passed;  during  this  time  I  paid  away  two  of  the  notes 
which  I  had  received  at  Horncastle  from  the  dealer— one  of  them  in  my 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  other  at  a  town  about  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant, to  which  I  had  repaired  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  some  furniture. 
All  things  seemed  to  be  going  on  most  prosperously,  and  I  felt  quite  happy, 
when  one  morning,  as  I  was  overlooking  some  workmen  who  were  em- 
ployed about  my  house,  I  was  accosted  by  a  constable,  who  informed  me 
that  he  was  sent  to  request  my  immediate  appearance  before  a  neighbouring 
bench  of  magistrates.  Concluding  that  I  was  merely  summoned  on  some 
unimportant  business  connected  with  the  neighbourhood,  I  felt  no  surprise, 
and  forthwith  departed  in  company  with  the  officer. 
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"On  arriving  at  the  place  where  the  magistrates  were  sitting— an  inn  at  a 
small  town  about  two  miles  distant— I  found  a  more  than  usual  number  of 
people  assembled,  who  appeared  to  be  conversing  with  considerable  eager- 
ness. At  sight  of  me  they  became  silent,  but  crowded  after  me  as  I  followed 
the  man  into  the  magistrates'  room.  There  I  found  the  tradesman  to  whom 
I  had  paid  the  note  for  the  furniture  at  the  town  fifteen  miles  off  in  attend- 
ance, accompanied  by  an  agent  of*the  Bank  of  England;  the  former,  it  seems, 
had  paid  the  note  into  a  provincial  bank,  the  proprietors  of  which,  dis- 
covering it  to  be  a  forgery,  had  forthwith  written  up  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  sent  down  their  agent  to  investigate  the  matter.  A  third 
individual  stood  beside  them— the  person  in  my  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood to  whom  I  had  paid  the  second  note;  this,  by  some  means  or  other, 
before  the  coming  down  of  the  agent,  Had  found  its  way  to  the  same  pro- 
vincial bank,  and  also  being  pronounced  a  forgery,  it  had  speedily  been 
traced  to  the  person  to  whom  I  had  paid  it. 

"In  a  few  words  the  magistrates'  clerk  gave  me  to  understand  the  state 
of  the  case.  I  was  filled  with  surprise  and  consternation.  I  knew  myself  to 
be  perfectly  innocent  of  any  fraudulent  intention,  but  at  the  time  of  which 
I  am  speaking  it  was  a  matter  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger  to  be  mixed 
up,  however  innocently,  with  the  passing  of  false  money.  The  law  with 
respect  to  forgery  was  terribly  severe,  and  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty 
occasionally  suffered.  Recovering  myself  a  little,  I  stated  that  the  notes  in 
question  were  two  of  three  notes  which  I  had  received  at  Horncastle,  for 
a  pair  of  horses,  which  it  was  well  known  I  had  carried  thither. 

"Thereupon,  I  produced  from  my  pocket-book  the  third  note,  which  was 
forthwith  pronounced  a  forgery.  I  had  scarcely  produced  the  third  note, 
when  I  remembered  the  one  which  I  had  changed  for  the  Horncastle  dealer, 
and  with  the  remembrance  came  the  almost  certain  conviction  that  it  was 
also  a  forgery;  I  was  tempted  for  a  moment  to  produce  it,  and  to  explain 
the  circumstance— would  to  God  I  had  done  so!— but  shame  at  the  idea 
of  having  been  so  wretchedly  duped  prevented  me,  and  the  opportunity 
was  lost.  I  must  confess  that  the  agent  of  the  bank  behaved,  upon  the  whole, 
in  a  very  handsome  manner;  he  said  that  as  it  was  quite  evident  that  I  had 
disposed  of  certain  horses  at  the  fair,  it  was  very  probable  that  I  might  have 
received  the  notes  in  question  in  exchange  for  them,  and  that  he  was  willing, 
as  he  had  received  a  very  excellent  account  of  my  general  conduct,  to  press 
the  matter  no  farther,  that  is,  provided And  here  he  stopped.  There- 
upon, one  of  the  three  magistrates,  who  were  present,  asked  me  whether 
I  chanced  to  have  any  more  of  these  spurious  notes  in  my  possession.  He 
certainly  had  a  right  to  ask  the  question;  but  there  was  something  peculiar 
in  his  tone— insinuating  suspicion.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  judge  of  the 
motives  which  rule  a  person's  conduct,  but  I  cannot  help  imagining  that  he 
was  somewhat  influenced  in  his  behaviour  on  that  occasion,  which  was  any- 
thing but  friendly,  by  my  having  refused  to  sell  him  the  horses  at  a  price 
less  than  that  which  I  expected  to  get  at  the  fair;  be  this  as  it  may,  the  ques- 
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tion  filled  me  with  embarrassment,  and  I  bitterly  repented  not  having  at 
first  been  more  explicit.  Thereupon  the  magistrate  in  the  same  kind  of  tone, 
demanded  to  see  my  pocket-book.  I  knew  that  to  demur  would  be  useless, 
and  produced  it,  and  therewith,  amongst  two  or  three  small  country  notes, 
appeared  the  fourth  which  I  had  received  from  the  Horncastle  dealer.  The 
agent  took  it  up  and  examined  it  with  attention.  'Well,  is  it  a  genuine  note?' 
asked  the  magistrate.  'I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  not,'  said  the  agent;  'it  is  a 
forgery,  like  the  other  three.'  The  magistrate  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as 
indeed  did  several  people  in  the  room.  'A  regular  dealer  in  forged  notes,' 
said  a  person  close  behind  me;  'who  would  have  thought  it?' 

"Seeing  matters  begin  to  look  so  serious,  I  aroused  myself,  and  en- 
deavoured to  speak  in  my  own  behalf,  giving  a  candid  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  became  possessed  of  the  notes;  but  my  explanation  did  not 
appear  to  meet  much  credit;  the  magistrate,  to  whom  I  have  in  particular 
alluded,  asked  why  I  had  not  at  once  stated  the  fact  of  my  having  received 
a  fourth  note;  and  the  agent,  though  in  a  very  quiet  tone,  observed  that  he 
could  not  help  thinking  it  somewhat  strange  that  I  should  have  changed  a 
note  of  so  much  value  for  a  perfect  stranger,  even  supposing  that  he  had 
purchased  my  horses,  and  had  paid  me  their  value  in  hard  cash;  and  I 
noticed  that  he  laid  particular  emphasis  on  the  last  words.  I  might  have 
observed  that  I  was  an  inexperienced  young  man,  who,  meaning  no  harm 
myself,  suspected  none  in  others,  but  I  was  confused,  stunned,  and  my 
tongue  seemed  to  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  The  men  who  had  taken 
my  horses  to  Horncastle,  and  for  whom  I  had  sent,  as  they  lived  close  at 
hand,  now  arrived,  but  the  evidence  which  they  could  give  was  anything 
but  conclusive  in  my  favour;  they  had  seen  me  in  company  with  an  indi- 
vidual at  Horncastle,  to  whom,  by  my  orders,  they  had  delivered  certain 
horses,  but  they  had  seen  no  part  of  the  money  transaction;  the  fellow, 
whether  from  design  or  not,  having  taken  me  aside  into  a  retired  place, 
where  he  had  paid  me  the  three  spurious  notes,  and  induced  me  to  change 
the  fourth,  which  throughout  the  affair  was  what  bore  most  materially 
against  me.  How  matters  might  have  terminated  I  do  not  know,  I  might 

have  gone  to  prison,  and  I  might  have  been Just  then  a  friend  entered 

the  room  in  the  person  of  the  surgeon  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  father  of 
him  who  has  attended  you.  He  spoke  well  and  eloquently  in  my  behalf 
—adding,  that  as  he  was  fully  convinced  of  my  innocence,  he  was  ready  to 
enter  into  any  surety  with  respect  to  my  appearance  at  any  time  to  answer 
anything  which  might  be  laid  to  my  charge.  Though  my  friend  the  magis- 
trate—I call  him  so  ironically— made  two  or  three  demurs,  it  was  at  last 
agreed  between  him  and  his  brethren  of  the  bench,  that,  for  the  present, 
I  should  be  merely  called  upon  to  enter  into  my  own  recognizance  for  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  to  appear  whenever  it  should  be  deemed 
requisite  to  enter  into  any  further  investigation  of  the  matter. 

"So  I  was  permitted  to  depart  from  the  tribunal  of  petty  justice  without 
handcuffs,  and  uncollared  by  a  constable;  but  people  looked  coldly  and 
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suspiciously  upon  me.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  hasten  to  the  house  of 
my  beloved,  in  order  to  inform  her  of  every  circumstance  attending  the 
transaction.  I  found  her,  but  how?  A  malicious  female  individual  had  hur- 
ried to  her  with  a  distorted  tale,  to  the  effect  that  I  had  been  taken  up  as 
an  utter er  of  forged  notes;  that  an  immense  number  had  been  found  in  my 
possession;  that  I  was  already  committed,  and  that  probably  I  should  be 
executed.  My  affianced  one  tenderly  loved  me,  and  her  constitution  was 
delicate;  fit  succeeded  fit;  she  broke  a  blood-vessel,  and  I  found  her  deluged 
in  blood;  the  surgeon  had  been  sent  for;  he  came  and  afforded  her  every 
possible  relief.  I  was  distracted;  he  bade  me  have  hope,  but  I  observed  he 
looked  very  grave. 

"By  the  skill  of  the  surgeon,  the  poor  girl  was  saved  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  arms  of  death,  and  for  a  few  weeks  she  appeared  to  be  rapidly 
recovering;  by  degrees,  however,  she  became  melancholy;  a  worm  preyed 
upon  her  spirit;  a  slow  fever  took  possession  of  her  frame.  I  subsequently 
learned  that  the  same  malicious  female  who  had  first  carried  to  her  an  exag- 
gerated account  of  the  affair,  and  who  was  a  distant  relative  of  her  own, 
frequently  visited  her,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  excite  her  fears  with 
respect  to  its  eventual  termination.  Time  passed  on  in  a  very  wretched  man- 
ner. Our  friend  the  surgeon  showing  to  us  both  every  mark  of  kindness 
and  attention. 

"It  was  owing  to  this  excellent  man  that  my  innocence  was  eventually 
established.  Having  been  called  to  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  to  a 
medical  consultation,  he  chanced  to  be  taking  a  glass  of  wine  with  the  land- 
lord of  the  inn  at  which  he  stopped,  when  the  waiter  brought  in  a  note  to 
be  changed,  saying  'That  the  Quaker  gentleman,  who  had  been  for  some 
days  in  the  house,  and  was  about  to  depart,  had  sent  it  to  be  changed, 
in  order  that  he  might  pay  his  bill.'  The  landlord  took  the  note,  and  looked 
at  it.  'A  fifty-pound  bill,'  said  he;  'I  don't  like  changing  bills  of  that  amount, 
lest  they  should  prove  bad  ones;  however,  as  it  comes  from  a  Quaker  gentle- 
man, I  suppose  it  is  all  right.'  The  mention  of  a  fifty-pound  note  aroused 
the  attention  of  my  friend,  and  he  requested  to  be  permitted  to  look  at  it; 
he  had  scarcely  seen  it,  when  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  one  of  the  same 
description  as  those  which  had  brought  me  into  trouble,  as  it  corresponded 
with  them  in  two  particular  features,  which  the  agent  of  the  bank  had 
pointed  out  to  him  and  others  as  evidence  of  their  spuriousness.  My  friend, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  informed  the  landlord  that  the  note  was  a 
bad  one,  expressing  at  the  same  time  a  great  wish  to  see  the  Quaker  gentle- 
man who  wanted  to  have  it  changed.  'That  you  can  easily  do,'  said  the  land- 
lord, and  forthwith  conducted  him  into  the  common  room,  where  he  saw  a 
respectable-looking  man,  dressed  like  a  Quaker,  and  seemingly  about  sixty 
years  of  age. 

"My  friend,  after  a  short  apology,  showed  him  the  note  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  stating  that  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  a  spurious  one,  and  begged 
to  be  informed  where  he  had  taken  it,  adding,  that  a  particular  friend  of  his 
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was  at  present  in  trouble,  owing  to  his  having  taken  similar  notes  from  a 
stranger  at  Horncastle;  but  that  he  hoped  that  he,  the  Quaker,  could  give 
information,  by  means  of  which  the  guilty  party,  or  parties,  could  be  ar- 
rested. At  the  mention  of  Horncastle,  it  appeared  to  my  friend  that  the 
Quaker  gave  a  slight  start.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  however,  he 
answered,  with  great  tranquillity,  that  he  had  received  it  in  the  way  of 

business  at ,  naming  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  Yorkshire,  from  a  very 

respectable  person,  whose  name  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  communicate, 
and  likewise  his  own,  which  he  said  was  James,  and  that  he  was  a  merchant 

residing  at  Liverpool;  that  he  would  write  to  his  friend  at ,  requesting 

him  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject;  that  just  at  that  moment  he  was  in  a 
hurry  to  depart,  having  some  particular  business  at  a  town  about  ten  miles 
ofT,  to  go  to  which  he  had  bespoken  a  post-chaise  of  the  landlord;  that  with 
respect  to  the  note,  it  was  doubtless  a  very  disagreeable  thing  to  have  a  sus- 
picious one  in  his  possession,  but  that  it  would  make  little  difference  to  him, 
as  he  had  plenty  of  other  money,  and  thereupon  he  pulled  out  a  purse,  con- 
taining various  other  notes,  and  some  gold,  observing,  'that  his  only  motive 
for  wishing  to  change  the  other  note  was  a  desire  to  be  well  provided  with 
change';  and  finally,  that  if  they  had  any  suspicion  with  respect  to  him,  he 
was  perfectly  willing  to  leave  the  note  in  their  possession  till  he  should 
return,  which  he  intended  to  do  in  about  a  fortnight.  There  was  so  much 
plausibility  in  the  speech  of  the  Quaker,  and  his  appearance  and  behaviour 
were  so  perfectly  respectable,  that  my  friend  felt  almost  ashamed  of  the 
suspicion  which  at  first  he  had  entertained  of  him,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  he  felt  an  unaccountable  unwillingness  to  let  the  man  depart  without 
some  further  interrogation.  The  landlord,  however,  who  did  not  wish  to 
disoblige  one  who  had  been,  and  might  probably  be  again,  a  profitable  cus- 
tomer, declared  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied;  and  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
detain  the  note,  which  he  made  no  doubt  the  gentleman  had  received  in  the 
way  of  business,  and  that  as  the  matter  concerned  him  alone,  he  would  leave 
it  to  him  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries.  'Just  as  you  please,  friend,'  said 
the  Quaker,  pocketing  the  suspicious  note,  'I  will  now  pay  my  bill.'  There- 
upon he  discharged  the  bill  with  a  five-pound  note,  which  he  begged  the 
landlord  to  inspect  carefully,  and  with  two  pieces  of  gold. 

"The  landlord  had  just  taken  the  money,  receipted  the  bill,  and  was  bow- 
ing to  his  customer,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  lad,  dressed  in  a  kind  of 
grey  livery,  appeared,  and  informed  the  Quaker  that  the  chaise  was  ready. 
'Is  that  boy  your  servant?'  said  the  surgeon.  'He  is,  friend,'  said  the  Quaker. 
'Hast  thou  any  reason  for  asking  me  that  question?'  'And  has  he  been  long 
in  your  service?'  'Several  years,'  replied  the  Quaker,  'I  took  him  into  my 
house  out  of  compassion,  he  being  an  orphan,  but  as  the  chaise  is  waiting, 
I  will  bid  thee  farewell.'  'I  am  afraid  I  must  stop  your  journey  for  the  pres- 
ent,' said  the  surgeon;  'that  boy  has  exactly  the  same  blemish  in  the  eye 
which  a  boy  had  who  was  in  company  with  the  man  at  Horncastle,  from 
whom  my  friend  received  the  forged  notes,  and  who  there  passed  for  his 
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son.'  'I  know  nothing  about  that,'  said  the  Quaker,  'but  I  am  determined  to 
be  detained  here  no  longer,  after  the  satisfactory  account  which  I  have 
given  as  to  the  note's  coming  into  my  possession.'  He  then  attempted  to 
leave  the  room,  but  my  friend  detained  him,  a  struggle  ensued,  during  which 
a  wig  which  the  Quaker  wore  fell  off,  whereupon  he  instantly  appeared 
to  lose  some  twenty  years  of  his  age.  'Knock  the  fellow  down,  father,'  said 
the  boy,  'I'll  help  you.' 

"And,  forsooth,  the  pretended  Quaker  took  the  boy's  advice,  and  knocked 
my  friend  down  in  a  twinkling.  The  landlord,  however,  and  waiter,  seeing 
how  matters  stood,  instantly  laid  hold  of  him;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  escaped  from  the  whole  three,  had  not  certain  guests 
who  were  in  the  house,  hearing  the  noise,  rushed  in,  and  helped  to  secure 
him.  The  boy  was  true  to  his  word,  assisting  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
flinging  himself  between  the  legs  of  his  father's  assailants,  causing  several  of 
them  to  stumble  and  fall.  At  length,  the  feilow  was  secured,  and  led  before 
a  magistrate;  the  boy,  to  whom  he  was  heard  to  say  something  which  no- 
body understood,  and  to  whom,  after  the  man's  capture,  no  one  paid  much 
attention,  was  no  more  seen. 

"The  rest,  as  far  as  this  man  was  concerned,  may  be  told  in  a  few  words; 
nothing  to  criminate  him  was  found  on  his  person,  but  on  his  baggage  being 
examined,  a  quantity  of  spurious  notes  were  discovered.  Much  of  his  hardi- 
hood now  forsook  him,  and  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  life  he  made  some  very 
important  disclosures;  amongst  other  things,  he  confessed  that  it  was  he  who 
had  given  me  the  notes  in  exchange  for  the  horses,  and  also  the  note  to  be 
changed.  He  was  subsequently  tried  on  two  indictments,  in  the  second  of 
which  I  appeared  against  him.  He  was  condemned  to  die;  but,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  disclosures  he  had  made,  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  per- 
petual transportation. 

"My  innocence  was  thus  perfectly  established  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  all  my  friends  hastened  to  congratulate  me.  There  was  one  who 

congratulated  me  more  than  all  the  rest — it  was  my  beloved  one,  but 

but — she  was  dying — " 

Here  the  old  man  drew  his  hand  before  his  eyes,  and  remained  for  some 
time  without  speaking;  at  length  he  removed  his  hand,  and  commenced 
again  with  a  broken  voice:  "You  will  pardon  me  if  I  hurry  over  this  part 
of  my  story,  I  am  unable  to  dwell  upon  it.  How  dwell  upon  a  period  when 
I  saw  my  only  earthly  treasure  pine  away  gradually  day  by  day,  and  knew  that 
nothing' could  save  her!  She  saw  my  agony,  and  did  all  she  could  to  console 
me,  saying  that  she  was  herself  quite  resigned.  A  little  time  before  her  death 
she  expressed  a  wish  that  we  should  be  united.  I  was  happy  to  comply 
with  her  request.  We  were  united,  I  brought  her  to  this  house,  where,  in 
less  than  a  week,  she  expired  in  my  arms." 

After  another  pause  the  old  man  once  more  resumed  his  narration:— "If 
ever  there  was  a  man  perfectly  miserable  it  was  myself,  after  the  loss  of  that 
cherished  woman.  I  sat  solitary  in  the  house,  in  which  I  had  hoped  in  her 
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company  to  realize  the  choicest  earthly  happiness,  a  prey  to  the  bitterest 
reflections.  My  only  amusement— and  it  was  a  sad  one— was  to  look  at  the 
things  which  once  belonged  to  my  beloved,  and  which  were  now  in  my  pos- 
session. Oh,  how  fondly  would  I  dwell  upon  them! 

"One  day  I  sat  at  the  breakfast-table.  I  heard  myself  saying,  'What  odd 
marks!'  I  had  fastened  my  eyes  on  the  side  of  a  teapot,  and  by  keeping 
them  fixed  upon  it,  had  become  aware  of  a  fact  that  had  escaped  my  notice 
before— namely,  that  there  were  marks  upon  it.  I  observed  that  though  they 
all  bore  a  general  resemblance  to  each  other,  they  were  all  to  a  certain 
extent  different.  The  smallest  portion  possible  of  curious  interest  had  been 
awakened  within  me,  and,  at  last,  I  asked  myself,  within  my  own  mind, 
'What  motive  could  induce  people  to  put  such  odd  marks  on  their  crock- 
ery? they  were  not  pictures,  they  were  not  letters;  what  motive  could 
people  have  for  putting  them  there?'  I  turned  the  teapot  round,  and  on  the 
other  side  I  observed  marks  of  a  similar  kind,  which  I  soon  discovered  were 
identical  with  the  ones  I  had  been  observing.  All  the  marks  were  something 
alike,  but  all  somewhat  different,  and  on  comparing  them  with  each  other, 
I  was  struck  with  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  mark  crossing  an  upright 
line,  or  projecting  from  it,  now  on  the  right,  now  on  the  left  side;  and  I 
said  to  myself,  'Why  does  this -mark  sometimes  cross  the  upright  line,  and 
sometimes  project?' 

"The  things  were  at  length  removed,  and  I  sat,  as  I  had  for  some  time 
past  been  wont  to  sit  after  my  meals,  silent  and  motionless;  but  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  my  mind  was  not  entirely  abandoned  to  the  one  mournful  idea 
which  had  so  long  distressed  it.  It  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  occupied  with 
the  marks  on  the  teapot;  it  is  true  that  the  mournful  idea  strove  hard  with 
the  marks  on  the  teapot  for  the  mastery  in  my  mind,  and  at  last  the  painful 
idea  drove  the  marks  of  the  teapot  out;  they,  however,  would  occasionally 
return  and  flit  across  my  mind  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  their  coming  was 
like  a  momentary  relief  from  intense  pain.  I  thought  once  or  twice  that  I 
would  have  the  teapot  placed  before  me,  that  I  might  examine  the  marks 
at  leisure,  but  I  considered  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  defer  the  re-examina- 
tion of  the  marks  till  the  next  morning;  at  that  time  I  did  not  take  tea  of  an 
evening.  By  deferring  the  examination  thus,  I  had  something  to  look  forward 
to  on  the  next  morning.  The  day  was  a  melancholy  one,  but  it  certainly  was 
more  tolerable  to  me  than  any  of  the  others  had  been  since  the  death  of  my 
beloved. 

"One  day,  chancing  to  be  at  a  neighbouring  town,  I  was  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  a  shop  recently  established.  It  had  an  immense  bow-window, 
and  every  part  of  it,  to  which  a  brush  could  be  applied,  was  painted  in  a 
gaudy  flaming  style.  Large  bowls  of  green  and  black  tea  were  placed  upon 
certain  chests,  which  stood  at  the  window.  I  stopped  to  look  at  them,  such 
a  display,  whatever  it  may  be  at  the  present  time,  being,  at  the  period  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  quite  uncommon  in  a  country  town.  The  tea,  whether 
black  or  green,  was  very  shining  and  inviting,  and  the  bowls,  of  which  there 
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were  three,  standing  on  as  many  chests,  were  very  grand  and  foreign  look- 
ing. Two  of  these  were  white,  with  figures  and  trees  painted  upon  them 
in  blue;  the  other,  which  was  the  middlemost,  had  neither  trees  nor  figures 
upon  it,  but,  as  I  looked  through  the  window,  appeared  to  have  on  its  sides 
the  very  same  kind  of  marks  which  I  had  observed  on  the  teapot  at  home; 
there  were  also  marks  on  the  tea-chests,  somewhat  similar,  but  much  larger, 
and,  apparently,  not  executed  with  so  much  care.  'Best  teas  direct  from 
China,'  said  a  voice  close  to  my  side;  and  looking  round  I  saw  a  youngish 
man,  with  a  frizzled  head,  flat  face,  and  an  immensely  wide  mouth,  standing 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  by  the  door.  'Direct  from  China,'  said  he;  'perhaps  you 
will  do  me  the  favour  to  walk  in  and  scent  them?'  'I  do  not  want  any  tea,' 
said  I;  'I  was  only  standing  at  the  window  examining  those  marks  on  the 
bowl  and  the  chests.  I  have  observed  similar  ones  on  a  teapot  at  home.' 
Tray  walk  in,  sir,'  said  the  young  fellow,  extending  his  mouth  till  it  reached 
nearly  from  ear  to  ear;  'pray  walk  in,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  any 
information  respecting  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Chinese  in  my 
power.'  Thereupon  I  followed  him  into  his  shop,  where  he  began  to 
harangue  on  the  manners,  customs,  and  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese,  espe- 
cially their  manner  of  preparing  tea,  not  forgetting  to  tell  me  that  the  only 
genuine  Chinese  tea  ever  imported  into  England  was  to  be  found  in  his  shop. 
'With  respect  to  those  marks,'  said  he,  'on  the  bowl  and  chests,  they  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  Chinese  writing  expressing  something,  though 
what  I  can't  exactly  tell  you.  Allow  me  to  sell  you  this  pound  of  tea,'  he 
added,  showing  me  a  paper  parcel.  'On  the  envelope  there  is  a  printed 
account  of  the  Chinese  system  of  writing,  extracted  from  authors  of  the 
most  established  reputation.  These  things  I  print,  principally  with  the  hope 
of,  in  some  degree,  removing  the  worse  than  Gothic  ignorance  prevalent 
amongst  natives  of  these  parts.  I  am  from  London  myself.  With  respect 

to  all  that  relates  to  the  Chinese  real  imperial  tea,  I  assure  you  sir,  that ' 

Well,  to  make  short  of  what  you  doubtless  consider  a  very  tiresome  story, 
I  purchased  the  tea  and  carried  it  home.  The  tea  proved  imperially  bad,  but 
the  paper  envelope  really  contained  some  information  on  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage and  writing,  amounting  to  about  as  much  as  you  gained  from  me  the 
other  day.  On  learning  that  the  marks  on  the  teapot  expressed  words,  I  felt 
my  interest  with  respect  to  them  considerably  increased,  and  returned  to 
the  task  of  inspecting  them  with  greater  zeal  than  before,  hoping,  by  con- 
tinually looking  at  them,  to  be  able  eventually  to  understand  their  meaning, 
in  which  hope  you  may  easily  believe  I  was  disappointed,  though  my  desire 
to  understand  what  they  represented  continued  on  the  increase.  In  this 
dilemma  I  determined  to  apply  again  to  the  shopkeeper  from  whom  I 
bought  the  tea.  I  found  him  in  rather  low  spirits,  his  shirt-sleeves  were 
soiled,  and  his  hair  was  out  of  curl.  On  my  inquiring  how  he  got  on,  he 
informed  me  that  he  intended  speedily  to  leave,  having  received  little  or  no 
encouragement,  the  people,  in  their  Gothic  ignorance,  preferring  to  deal 
with  an  old-fashioned  shopkeeper  over  the  way,  who,  so  far  from  possessing 
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any  acquaintance  with  the  polity  and  institutions  of  the  Chinese,  did  not, 
he  believed,  know  that  tea  came  from  China.  'You  are  come  for  some  more, 
I  suppose? '  said  he.  On  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative  he  looked  some- 
what blank,  but  when  I  added  that  I  came  to  consult  with  him  as  to  the 
means  which  I  must  take  in  order  to  acquire  the  Chinese  language  he  bright- 
ened up.  You  must  get  a  grammar,'  said  he,  rubbing  his  hands.  'Have  you 
not  one?'  said  I.  'No,'  he  replied,  'but  any  bookseller  can  procure  you  one.' 
As  I  was  taking  my  departure,  he  told  me  that  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
neighbourhood,  the  bowl  at  the  window,  which  bore  the  inscription,  besides 
some  other  pieces  of  porcelain  of  a  similar  description,  were  at  my  service, 
provided  I  chose  to  purchase  them.  I  consented,  and  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards took  from  off  his  hands  all  the  china  in  his  possession  which 
bore  the  inscriptions,  paying  what  he  demanded.  Had  I  waited  till  the  sale 
of  his  effects,  which  occurred  within  a  few  weeks,  I  could  probably  have 
procured  it  for  a  fifth  part  of  the  sum  which  I  paid,  the  other  pieces  realizing 
very  little.  I  did  not,  however,  grudge  the  poor  fellow  what  he  got  from  me, 
as  I  considered  myself  to  be  somewhat  in  his  debt  for  the  information  he  had 
afforded  me. 

"As  for  the  rest  of  my  story,  it  may  be  briefly  told.  I  followed  the  advice 
of  the  shopkeeper,  and  applied  to  a  bookseller  who  wrote  to  his  correspond- 
ent in  London.  After  a  long  interval,  I  was  informed  that  if  I  wished  to 
learn  Chinese,  I  must  do  so  through  the  medium  of  French,  there  being 
neither  Chinese  grammar  nor  dictionary  in  our  language.  I  was  at  first  very 
much  disheartened.  I  determined,  however,  at  last  to  gratify  my  desire  of 
learning  Chinese,  even  at  the  expense  of  learning  French.  I  procured  the 
books,  and  in  order  to  qualify  myself  to  turn  them  to  account,  took  lessons 
in  French  from  a  little  Swiss,  the  usher  of  a  neighbouring  boarding-school. 
I  was  very  stupid  in  acquiring  French;  perseverance,  however,  enabled  me 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  sufficient  for  the  object  I  had  in  view.  In  about  two 
years  I  began  to  study  Chinese  by  myself,  through  the  medium  of  the 
French." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "and  how  did  you  get  on  with  the  study  of  the  Chinese?" 

And  then  the  old  man  proceeded  to  inform  me  how  he  got  on  with  the 
study  of  Chinese,  enumerated  all  the  difficulties  he  had  had  to  encounter; 
dilating  upon  his  frequent  despondency  of  mind,  and  occasionally  his  utter 
despair  of  ever  mastering  Chinese.  He  told  me  that  more  than  once  he  had 
determined  upon  giving  up  the  study,  but  to  escape  from  the  misery  in  his 
head  he  had  as  often  resumed  it.  It  appeared,  however,  that  ten  years  elapsed 
before  he  was  able  to  use  ten  of  the  two  hundred  and  fourteen  keys,  which 
serve  to  undo  the  locks  of  Chinese  writing. 

"And  are  you  able  at  present  to  use  the  entire  number?"  I  demanded. 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  man;  "I  can  at  present  use  the  whole  number.  I  know 
the  key  for  every  particular  lock,  though  I  frequently  find  wards  unwilling 
to  give  way." 

"And  in  applying  keys  to  the  Chinese  locks  you  employ  your  time?" 
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"Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  "in  making  out  the  inscriptions  on  the  various 
pieces  of  porcelain,  which  I  have  at  different  times  procured,  I  pass  my  time. 
The  first  inscription  which  I  translated  was  that  on  the  teapot  of  my  be- 
loved." 

"And  how  many  other  pieces  of  porcelain  may  you  have  at  present  in  your 
possession? " 

"About  fifteen  hundred." 

"And  how  did  you  obtain  them? "  I  demanded. 

"Without  much  labour,"  said  the  old  man,  "in  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages— chiefly  at  auctions— of  which,  about  twenty  years  ago,  there  were 
many  in  these  parts." 

"And  may  I  ask  your  reasons  for  confining  your  studies  entirely  to  the 
crockery  literature  of  China,  when  you  have  all  the  rest  at  your  disposal?" 

"The  inscriptions  enable  me  to  pass  my  time,"  said  the  old  man;  "what 
more  would  the  whole  literature  of  China  do? " 

"And  from  these  inscriptions,"  said  I,  "what  a  book  it  is  in  your  power 
to  make,  whenever  so  disposed.  'Translations  from  the  crockery  literature  of 
China.'  Such  a  book  would  be  sure  to  take;  even  glorious  John  himself  would 
not  disdain  to  publish  it."  The  old  man  smiled.  "I  have  no  desire  for  literary 
distinction,"  said  he;  "no  ambition.  My  original  wish  was  to  pass  my  life  in 
easy,  quiet  obscurity,  with  her  whom  I  loved.  I  was  disappointed  in  my  wish; 
she  was  removed,  who  constituted  my  only  felicity  in  this  life;  desolation 
came  to  my  heart,  and  misery  to  my  head.  To  escape  from  the  latter  I  had 
recourse  to  Chinese.  By  degrees  the  misery  left  my  head,  but  the  desolation 
of  the  heart  yet  remains." 
>  "Be  of  good  cheer,"  said  I;  "through  the  instrumentality  of  this  affliction 
you  have  learnt  Chinese,  and,  in  so  doing,  learnt  to  practise  the  duties  of 
hospitality.  Who  but  a  man  who  could  read  Runes  on  a  teapot,  would  have 
received  an  unfortunate  wayfarer  as  you  have  received  me?" 

"Well,"  said  the  old  man,  "let  us  hope  that  all  is  for  the  best.  I  am  by  na- 
ture indolent,  and,  but  for  this  affliction,  should,  perhaps,  have  hardly  taken 
the  trouble  to  do  my  duty  to  my  fellow-creatures.  I  am  very,  very  indo- 
lent," said  he,  slightly  glancing  towards  the  clock;  "therefore  let  us  hope 
that  all  is  for  the  best;  but,  oh!  these  trials,  they  are  very  hard  to  bear." 


CHAPTER  LII 


The  next  morning,  having  breakfasted  with  my  old  friend,  I  went  into  the 
stable  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  my  departure;  there,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  stable  lad,  I  cleaned  and  caparisoned  my  horse,  and  then,  re- 
turning into  the  house,  I  made  the  old  female  attendant  such  a  present  as  I 
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deemed  would  be  some  compensation  for  the  trouble  I  had  caused.  Hearing 
that  the  old  gentleman  was  in  his  study,  I  repaired  to  him.  "I  am  come  to 
take  leave  of  you,"  said  I,  "and  to  thank  you  for  all  the  hospitality  which  I 
have  received  at  your  hands."  The  eyes  of  the  old  man  were  fixed  stead- 
fastly on  the  inscription  which  I  had  found  him  studying  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. "At  length,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  "I  have  it— I  think  I  have  it";  and 
then,  looking  at  me,  he  said,  "So  you  are  about  to  depart? " 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "my  horse  will  be  at  the  front  door  in  a  few  minutes;  I  am 
glad,  however,  before  I  go,  to  find  that  you  have  mastered  the  inscription." 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  believe  I  have  mastered  it;  it  seems  to  consist 
of  some  verses  relating  to  the  worship  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Hearth." 

"What  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Hearth?"  said  I. 

"One  of  the  many  demons  which  the  Chinese  worship,"  said  the  old  man; 
"they  do  not  worship  one  God,  but  many."  And  then  the  old  man  told  me 
a  great  many  highly-interesting  particulars  respecting  the  demon  worship  of 
the  Chinese. 

After  the  lapse  of  at  least  half  an  hour  I  said,  "I  must  not  linger  here  any 
longer,  however  willing.  Horncastle  is  distant,  and  I  wish  to  be  there  to- 
night. Pray  can  you  inform  me  what's  o'clock?" 

The  old  man,  rising,  looked  towards  the  clock  which  hung  on  the  side  of 
the  room  at  his  left  hand,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  table  at  which  he  was 
seated. 

"I  am  rather  short-sighted,"  said  I,  "and  cannot  distinguish  the  number, 
at  that  distance." 

"It  is  ten  o'clock,"  said  the  old  man;  "I  believe  somewhat  past." 

"A  quarter,  perhaps?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  "a  quarter  or — " 

"Or?" 

"Seven  minutes,  or  ten  minutes  past  ten." 

"I  do  not  understand  you." 

"Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  smile,  "there  is 
one  thing  to  the  knowledge  of  which  I  could  never  exactly  attain." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  said  I,  "that  you  do  not  know  what's  o'clock?" 

"I  can  give  a  guess,"  said  the  old  man,  "to  within  a  few  minutes." 

"But  you  cannot  tell  the  exact  moment?" 

"No,"  said  the  old  man. 

"In  the  name  of  wonder,"  said  I,  "with  that  thing  there  on  the  v/all  con- 
tinually ticking  in  your  ear,  how  comes  it  that  you  do  not  know  what's 
o'clock?" 

"Why,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  have  contented  myself  with  giving  a  toler- 
ably good  guess;  to  do  more  would  have  been  too  great  trouble." 

"But  you  have  learnt  Chinese,"  said  I. 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  have  learnt  Chinese." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "I  really  would  counsel  you  to  learn  to  know  what's  o'clock 
as  soon  as  possible.  Consider  what  a  sad  thing  it  would  be  to  go  out  of  the 
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world  not  knowing  what's  o'clock.  A  millionth  part  of  the  trouble  required 
to  learn  Chinese  would,  if  employed,  infallibly  teach  you  to  know  what's 
o'clock." 

"I  had  a  motive  for  learning  Chinese,"  said  the  old  man,  "the  hope  of 
appeasing  the  misery  in  my  head.  With  respect  to  not  knowing  what's 
o'clock,  I  cannot  see  anything  particularly  sad  in  the  matter.  A  man  may 
get  through  the  world  very  creditably  without  knowing  what's  o'clock. 
Yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  no  bad  thing  to  know  what's  o'clock— you,  of 
course,  do?  It  would  be  too  good  a  joke  if  two  people  were  to  be  together, 
one  knowing  Armenian  and  the  other  Chinese,  and  neither  knowing  what's 
o'clock.  I'll  now  see  you  off." 

Leaving  the  house  of  the  old  man  who  knew  Chinese,  but  could  not  tell 
what  was  o'clock,  I  wended  my  way  to  Horncastle,  which  I  reached  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  without  haying  met  any  adventure  on  the  way 
worthy  of  being  marked  down  in  this  very  remarkable  history. 

The  town  was  a  small  one,  seemingly  ancient,  and  was  crowded  with 
people  and  horses.  I  proceeded,  without  delay,  to  the  inn  to  which  my 
friend  the  surgeon  had  directed  me.  "It  is  of  no  use  coming  here,"  said  two 
or  three  ostlers,  as  I  entered  the  yard— "all  full— no  room  whatever";  whilst 
one  added  in  an  under  tone,  "That  ere  a'n't  a  bad-looking  horse."  "I  want 
to  see  the  master  of  this  inn,"  said  I,  as  I  dismounted  from  the  horse.  "See 
the  master,"  said  an  ostler— the  same  who  had  paid  the  negative  kind  of 
compliment  to  the  horse— "a  likely  thing,  truly;  my  master  is  drinking  wine 
with  some  of  the  grand  gentry,  and  can't  be  disturbed  for  the  sake  of  the 
like  of  you."  "I  bring  a  letter  to  him,"  said  I,  pulling  out  the  surgeon's  epistle. 
"I  wish  you  would  deliver  it  to  him,"  I  added,  offering  a  half-crown.  "Oh, 
it's  you,  is  it? "  said  the  ostler,  taking  the  letter  and  the  half-crown;  "my  mas- 
ter will  be  right  glad  to  see  you;  why,  you  han't  been  here  for  many  a  year; 
I'll  carry  the  note  to  him  at  once."  And  with  these  words  he  hurried  into  the 
house.  "That's  a  nice  horse,  young  man,"  said  another  ostler,  "what  will 
you  take  for  it?"  to  which  interrogation  I  made  no  answer.  "If  you  wish  to 
sell  him,"  said  the  ostler,  coming  up  to  me,  and  winking  knowingly,  "I  think 
I  and  my  partners  might  offer  you  a  summut  under  seventy  pounds";  to 
which  kind  and  half-insinuated  offer  I  made  no  reply,  save  by  winking  in  the 
same  kind  of  knowing  manner  in  which  I  observed  him  wink.  "Rather 
leary!"  said  a  third  ostler.  "Well,  young  man,  perhaps  you  will  drink  to- 
night with  me  and  my  partners,  when  we  can  talk  the  matter  over."  Before 
I  had  time  to  answer,  the  landlord,  a  well-dressed,  good-looking  man,  made 
his  appearance  with  the  ostler;  he  bore  the  letter  in  his  hand.  Without 
glancing  at  me,  he  betook  himself  at  once  to  consider  the  horse,  going  round 
him,  and  observing  every  point  with  the  utmost  minuteness.  At  last,  having 
gone  round  the  horse  three  times,  he  stopped  beside  me,  and  keeping  his  eyes 
on  the  horse,  bent  his  head  towards  his  right  shoulder.  "That  horse  is  worth 
some  money,"  said  he,  turning  towards  me  suddenly,  and  slightly  touching 
me  on  the  arm  with  the  letter  which  he  held  in  his  hand;  to  which  obser- 
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vation  I  made  no  reply,  save  by  bending  my  head  towards  the  right  shoulder 
as  I  had  seen  him  do.  "The  young  man  is  going  to  talk  to  me  and  my 
partners  about  it  to-night,"  said  the  ostler  who  had  expressed  an  opinion 
that  he  and  his  friends  might  offer  me  somewhat  under  seventy  pounds  for 
the  animal.  "Pooh!"  said  the  landlord,  "the  young  man  knows  what  he  is 
about;  in  the  meantime  lead  the  horse  to  the  reserved  stall,  and  see  well 
after  him.  My  friend,"  said  he,  taking  me  aside  after  the  ostler  had  led  the 
animal  away,  "recommends  you  to  me  in  the  strongest  manner,  on  which 
account  alone  I  take  you  and  your  horse  in.  I  need  not  advise  you  not  to  be 
taken  in,  as  I  should  say,  by  your  look,  that  you  are  tolerably  awake;  but 
there  are  queer  hands  at  Horncastle  at  this  time,  and  those  fellows  of  mine, 
you  understand  me — ;  but  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  at  present,  so  you  must 
excuse  me."  And  thereupon  went  into  the  house. 

That  same  evening  I  was  engaged  at  least  two  hours  in  the  stable,  in  rub- 
bing the  horse  down,  and  preparing  him  for  the  exhibition  which  I  intended 
he  should  make  in  the  fair  on  the  following  day.  The  ostler,  to  whom  I  had 
given  the  half-crown,  occasionally  assisted  me,  though  he  was  too  much 
occupied  by  the  horses  of  other  guests  to  devote  any  length  of  time  to  the 
service  of  mine;  he  more  than  once  repeated  to  me  his  firm  conviction  that 
himself  and  partners  could  afford  to  offer  me  summut  for  the  horse;  and  at 
a  later  hour  when,  in  compliance  with  his  invitation,  I  took  a  glass  of 
summut  with  himself  and  partners,  in  a  little  room  surrounded  with  corn- 
chests,  on  which  we  sat,  both  himself  and  partners  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  me,  chiefly  by  means  of  nods  and  winks,  their  conviction  that  they 
could  afford  to  give  me  summut  for  the  horse,  provided  I  were  disposed  to 
sell  him;  in  return  for  which  intimation,  with  as  many  nods  and  winks  as 
they  had  all  collectively  used,  I  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  them  my  con- 
viction that  I  could  get  summut  handsomer  in  the  fair  than  they  might  be 
disposed  to  offer  me,  seeing  as  how— which  how  I  followed  by  a  wink  and 
a  nod,  which  they  seemed  perfectly  to  understand,  one  or  two  of  them  de- 
claring that  if  the  case  was  so,  it  made  a  great  deal  of  difference,  and  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  be  any  hindrance  to  me,  more  particularly  as  it  was 
quite  clear  I  had  been  an  ostler  like  themselves. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  I  began  to  think  of  retiring  to  rest.  On  inquiring 
if  there  was  any  place  in  which  I  could  sleep,  I  was  informed  that  there  was 
a  bed  at  my  service,  provided  I  chose  to  sleep  in  a  two-bedded  room,  one 
of  the  beds  of  which  was  engaged  by  another  gentleman.  I  expressed  my 
satisfaction  at  this  arrangement,  and  was  conducted  by  a  maid-servant  up 
many  pairs  of  stairs  to  a  garret,  in  which  were  two  small  beds,  in  one  of 
which  she  gave  me  to  understand  another  gentleman  slept;  he  had,  however, 
not  yet  retired  to  rest;  I  asked  who  he  was,  but  the  maid-servant  could  give 
me  no  information  about  him,  save  that  he  was  a  highly  respectable  gentle- 
man, and  a  friend  of  her  master's.  Presently,  bidding  me  good  night,  she 
left  me  with  a  candle;  and  I,  having  undressed  myself  and  extinguished  the 
light,  went  to  bed.  Notwithstanding  the  noises  which  sounded  from  every 
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part  of  the  house,  I  was  not  slow  in  falling  asleep,  being  thoroughly  tired.  I 
know  not  how  long  I  might  have  been  in  bed,  perhaps  two  hours,  when  I 
was  partially  awakened  by  a  light  shining  upon  my  face,  whereupon,  un- 
closing my  eyes,  I  perceived  the  figure  of  a  man,  with  a  candle  in  one  hand, 
staring  at  my  face,  whilst  with  the  other  hand,  he  held  back  the  curtain  of 
the  bed.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  was  only  partially  awakened,  my  power  of 
conception  was  consequently  very  confused;  it  appeared  to  me,  however, 
that  the  man  was  dressed  in  a  green  coat;  that  he  had  curly  brown  or  black 
hair,  and  that  there  was  something  peculiar  in  his  look.  Just  as  I  was  begin- 
ning to  recollect  myself,  the  curtain  dropped,  and  I  heard,  or  thought  I 
heard,  a  voice  say,  "Don't  know  the  cove."  Then  there  was  a  rustling  like 
a  person  undressing,  whereupon  being  satisfied  that  it  was  my  fellow-lodger, 
I  dropped  asleep,  but  was  awakened  again  by  a  kind  of  heavy  plunge  upon 
the  other  bed,  which  caused  it  to  rock  and  creak,  when  I  observed  that  the 
light  had  been  extinguished,  probably  blown  out,  if  I  might  judge  from  a 
rather  disagreeable  smell  of  burnt  wick  which  remained  in  the  room,  and 
which  kept  me  awake  till  I  heard  my  companion  breathing  hard,  when,  turn- 
ing on  the  other  side,  I  was  again  once  more  speedily  in  the  arms  of  slumber. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  be  up  and  doing  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, but  my  slumbers  proved  so  profound,  that  I  did  not  wake  until  about 
eight;  on  arising,  I  again  found  myself  the  sole  occupant  of  the  apartment, 
my  more  alert  companion  having  probably  risen  at  a  much  earlier  hour. 
Having  dressed  myself,  I  descended,  and  going  to  the  stable,  found  my  horse 
under  the  hands  of  my  friend  the  ostler,  who  was  carefully  rubbing  him 
down.  "There  a'n't  a  better  horse  in  the  fair,"  said  he  to  me,  "and  as  you  are 
one  of  us,  and  appear  to  be  all  right,  I'll  give  you  a  piece  of  advice— don't 
take  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  for  him;  if  you  mind  your  hits,  you  may 
get  it,  for  I  have  known  two  hundred  given  in  this  fair  for  one  no  better,  if 
so  good."  "Well,"  said  I,  "thank  you  for  your  advice,  which  I  will  take,  and, 
if  successful,  will  give  you  'summut'  handsome."  "Thank  you,"  said  the 
ostler;  "and  now  let  me  ask  whether  you  are  up  to  all  the  ways  of  this  here 
place?"  "I  have  never  been  here  before,"  said  I,  "but  I  have  a  pair  of  tolerably 
sharp  eyes  in  my  head." 

"That  I  see  you  have,"  said  the  ostler,  "but  many  a  body,  with  as  sharp  a 
pair  of  eyes  as  yourn,  has  lost  his  horse  in  this  fair,  for  want  of  having  been 
here  before,  therefore,"  said  he,  "I'll  give  you  a  caution  or  two."  Thereupon 
the  ostler  proceeded  to  give  me  at  least  half  a  dozen  cautions,  only  two  of 
which  J  shall  relate  to  the  reader:— the  first,  not  to  stop  to  listen  to  what  any 
chance  customer  might  have  to  say;  and  the  last— the  one  on  which  he 
appeared  to  lay  most  stress— by  no  manner  of  means  to  permit  a  Yorkshire- 
man  to  get  up  into  the  saddle,  "for,"  said  he,  "if  you  do,  it  is  three  to  one 
that  he  rides  off  with  the  horse;  he  can't  help  it;  trust  a  cat  amongst  cream, 
but  never  trust  a  Yorkshireman  on  the  saddle  of  a  good  horse;  by-the-by," 
he  continued,  "that  saddle  of  yours  is  not  a  particularly  good  one,  no  more 
is  the  bridle.  I  tell  you  what,  as  you  seem  a  decent  kind  of  a  young  chap, 
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I'll  lend  you  a  saddle  and  bridle  of  my  master's,  almost  brand  new;  he  won't 
object,  I  know,  as  you  are  a  friend  of  his,  only  you  must  not  forget  your 
promise  to  come  down  with  summut  handsome  after  you  have  sold  the 
animal." 

After  a  slight  breakfast  I  mounted  the  horse,  which,  decked  out  in  his  bor- 
rowed finery,  really  looked  better  by  a  large  sum  of  money  than  on  any 
former  occasion.  Making  my  way  out  of  the  yard  of  the  inn,  I  was  instantly 
in  the  principal  street  of  the  town,  up  and  down  which  an  immense  number 
of  horses  were  being  exhibited,  some  led,  and  others  with  riders.  "A  won- 
derful small  quantity  of  good  horses  in  the  fair  this  time!"  I  heard  a  stout 
jockey-looking  individual  say,  who  was  staring  up  the  street  with  his  side 
towards  me.  "Halloo,  young  fellow!"  said  he,  a  few  moments  after  I  had 
passed,  "whose  horse  is  that?  Stop!  I  want  to  look  at  him!" 

Though  confident  that  he  was  addressing  himself  to  me,  I  took  no  notice, 
remembering  the  advice  of  the  ostler,  and  proceeded  up  the  street.  My  horse 
possessed  a  good  walking  step;  but  walking,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  not 
his  best  pace,  which  was  the  long  trot,  at  which  I  could  not  well  exercise 
him  in  the  street,  on  account  of  the  crowd  of  men  and  animals;  however,  as 
he  walked  along,  I  could  easily  perceive  that  he  attracted  no  slight  attention 
amongst  those  who,  by  their  jockey  dress  and  general  appearance,  I  imagined 
to  be  connoisseurs;  I  heard  various  calls  to  stop,  to  none  of  which  I  paid  the 
slightest  attention.  In  a  few  minutes  I  found  myself  out  of  the  town,  when, 
turning  round  for  the  purpose  of  returning,  I  found  I  had  been  followed  by 
several  of  the  connoisseur-looking  individuals,  whom  I  had  observed  in  the 
fair.  "Now  would  be  the  time  for  a  display,"  thought  I;  and  looking  round 
me  I  observed  two  five-barred  gates,  one  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  front- 
ing each  other.  Turning  my  horse's  head  to  one,  I  pressed  my  heels  to  his 
sides,  loosened  the  reins,  and  gave  an  encouraging  cry,  whereupon  the  animal 
cleared  the  gate  in  a  twinkling.  Before  he  had  advanced  ten  yards  in  the  field 
to  which  the  gate  opened,  I  had  turned  him  round,  and  again  giving  him 
cry  and  rein,  I  caused  him  to  leap  back  again  into  the  road,  and  still  allowing 
him  head,  I  made  him  leap  the  other  gate;  and  forthwith  turning  him  round, 
I  caused  him  to  leap  once  more  into  the  road,  where  he  stood  proudly  toss- 
ing his  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  "What  more?" 

"A  fine  horse!  a  capital  horse!"  said  several  of  the  connoisseurs.  "What  do 
you  ask  for  him?"  "Too  much  for  any  of  you  to  pay,"  said  I.  "A  horse  like 
this  is  intended  for  other  kind  of  customers  than  any  of  you."  "How  do  you 
know  that?"  said  one;  the  very  same  person  whom  I  had  heard  complaining 
in  the  street  of  the  paucity  of  good  horses  in  the  fair.  "Come,  let  us  know 
what  you  ask  for  him?"  "A  hundred  and  fifty  pounds!"  said  I;  "neither  more 
nor  less."  "Do  you  call  that  a  great  price?"  said  the  man.  "Why,  I  thought 
you  would  have  asked  double  that  amount!  You  do  yourself  injustice,  young 
man."  "Perhaps  I  do,"  said  I,  "but  that's  my  affair;  I  do  not  choose  to  take 
more." 

"I  wish  you  would  let  me  get  into  the  saddle,"  said  the  man;  "the  horse 
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knows  you,  and  therefore  shows  to  more  advantage;  but  I  should  like  to  see 
how  he  would  move  under  me,  who  am  a  stranger.  Will  you  let  me  get  into 
the  saddle,  young  man?"  "No,"  said  I;  "I  will  not  let  you  get  into  the  saddle." 
"Why  not?"  said  the  man.  "Lest  you  should  be  a  Yorkshireman,"  said  I; 
"and  should  run  away  with  the  horse."  "Yorkshire?"  said  the  man;  "I  am 
from  Suffolk;  silly  Suffolk— so  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  running  away 
with  the  horse."  "Oh!  if  that's  the  case,"  said  I,  "I  should  be  afraid  that  the 
horse  would  run  away  with  you;  so  I  will  by  no  means  let  you  mount."  "Will 
you  let  me  look  in  his  mouth?"  said  the  man.  "If  you  please,"  said  I;  "but  I  tell 
you,  he's  apt  to  bite."  "He  can  scarcely  be  a  worse  bite  than  his  master,"  said 
the  man,  looking  into  the  horse's  mouth;  "he's  four  off.  I  say,  young  man,  will 
you  warrant  this  horse?"  "No,"  said  I;  "I  never  warrant  horses;  the  horses  that 
I  ride  can  always  warrant  themselves."  "I  wish  you  would  let  me  speak  a 
word  to  you,"  said  he.  "Just  come  aside.  It's  a  nice  horse,"  said  he,  in  a  half 
whisper,  after  I  had  ridden  a  few  paces  aside  with  him.  "It's  a  nice  horse," 
said  he,  placing  his  hand  upon  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and  looking  up  in 
my  face,  "and  I  think  I  can  find  you  a  customer.  If  you  would  take  a  hun- 
dred, I  think  my  lord  would  purchase  it,  for  he  has  sent  me  *about  the  fair 
to  look  him  up  a  horse,  by  which  he  could  hope  to  make  an  honest  penny." 
"Well,"  said  I,  "and  could  he  not  make  an  honest  penny,  and  yet  give  me  the 
price  I  ask?"  "Why,"  said  the  go-between,  "a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  is  as 
much  as  the  animal  is  worth,  or  nearly  so;  and  my  lord,  do  you  see " 

"I  see  no  reason  at  all,"  said  I,  "why  I  should  sell  the  animal  for  less  than 
he  is  worth,  in  order  that  his  lordship  may  be  benefited  by  him;  so  that  if  his 
lordship  wants  to  make  an  honest  penny,  he  must  find  some  person  who 
would  consider  the  disadvantage  of  selling  him  a  horse  for  less  than  it  is 
worth,  as  counterbalanced  by  the  honour  of  dealing  with  a  lord,  which  I 
should  never  do;  but  I  can't  be  wasting  my  time  here.  I  am  going  back  to 

the ,  where,  if  you,  or  any  person,  are  desirous  of  purchasing  the  horse, 

you  must  come  within  the  next  half  hour,  or  I  shall  probably  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  sell  him  at  all." 

"Another  word,  young  man,"  said  the  jockey;  but  without  staying  to  hear 
what  he  had  to  say,  I  put  the  horse  to  his  best  trot,  and  re-entering  the  town, 
and  threading  my  way  as  well  as  I  could  through  the  press,  I  returned  to  the 
yard  of  the  inn,  where,  dismounting,  I  stood  still,  holding  the  horse  by  the 
bridle. 

I  had  been  standing  in  this  manner  about  five  minutes,  when  I  saw  the 
jockey  enter  the  yard,  accompanied  by  another  individual.  They  advanced 
directly  towards  me.  "Here  is  my  lord  come  to  look  at  the  horse,  young 
man,"  said  the  jockey.  My  lord,  as  the  jockey  called  him,  was  a  tall  figure,  of 
about  five-and-thirty.  He  had  on  his  head  a  hat  somewhat  rusty,  and  on  his 
back  a  surtout  of  blue  rather  the  worse  for  wear.  His  forehead,  if  not  high, 
was  exceedingly  narrow;  his  eyes  were  brown,  with  a  rat-like  glare  in  them; 
the  nose  was  rather  long,  and  the  mouth  very  wide;  the  cheek-bones  high, 
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and  the  cheeks,  as  to  hue  and  consistency,  exhibiting  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  withered  red  apple;  there  was  a  gaunt  expression  of  hunger  in  the 
whole  countenance.  He  had  scarcely  glanced  at  the  horse,  when  drawing  in 
his  cheeks,  he  thrust  out  his  lips  very  much  after  the  manner  of  a  baboon, 
when  he  sees  a  piece  of  sugar  held  out  towards  him. 

"Is  this  horse  yours? "  said  he,  suddenly  turning  towards  me,  with  a  kind  of 
smirk.  "It's  my  horse,"  said  I;  "are  you  the  person  who  wishes  to  make  an 
honest  penny  by  it?"  "How!"  said  he,  drawing  up  his  head  with  a  very  con- 
sequential look,  and  speaking  with  a  very  haughty  tone,  "what  do  you 
mean?"  We  looked  at  each  other  full  in  the  face;  after  a  few  moments,  the 
muscles  of  the  mouth  of  him  of  the  hungry  look  began  to  move  violently, 
the  face  was  puckered  into  innumerable  wrinkles,  and  the  eyes  became  half 
closed.  "Well,"  said  I,  "have  you  ever  seen  me  before?  I  suppose  you  are 
asking  yourself  that  question." 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  he,  dropping  his  lofty  look,  and  speaking  in  a  very 
subdued  and  civil  tone,  "I  have  never  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you  before, 
that  is"— said  he,  slightly  glancing  at  me  again,  and  again  moving  the  muscles 
of  his  mouth,  "no,  I  have  never  seen  you  before,"  he  added,  making  me  a  bow. 
"I  have  never  had  that  pleasure;  my  business  with  you,  at  present,  is  to  inquire 
the  lowest  price  you  are  willing  to  take  for  this  horse.  My  agent  here  informs 
me  that  you  ask  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  which  I  cannot  think  of 
giving— the  horse  is  a  showy  horse,  but  look,  my  dear  sir,  he  has  a  defect 
here,  and  there  in  his  near  fore  leg  I  observe  something  which  looks  very 
much  like  a  splint— yes,  upon  my  credit,"  said  he,  touching  the  animal,  "he 
has  a  splint,  or  something  which  will  end  in  one.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  sir!  what  could  have  induced  you  ever  to  ask  anything  like  that  for 
this  animal?  I  protest  that,  in  my  time,  I  have  frequently  bought  a  better 

for Who  are  you,  sir?  I  am  in  treaty  for  this  horse,"  said  he  to  a  man 

who  had  come  up  whilst  he  was  talking,  and  was  now  looking  into  the 
horse's  mouth. 

"Who  am  I?"  said  the  man,  still  looking  into  the  horse's  mouth;  "who  am 
I?  his  lordship  asks  me.  Ah,  I  see,  close  on  five,"  said  he,  releasing  the 
horse's  jaws,  and  looking  at  me. 

This  new  comer  was  a  thin,  wiry-made  individual,  with  wiry  curling 
brown  hair;  his  face  was  dark,  and  wore  an  arch  and  somewhat  roguish 
expression;  upon  one  of  his  eyes  was  a  kind  of  speck  or  beam;  he  might  be 
about  forty,  wore  a  green  jockey  coat,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  black  riding 
whip,  with  a  knob  of  silver  wire.  As  I  gazed  upon  his  countenance,  it  brought 
powerfully  to  my  mind  the  face  which,  by  the  light  of  the  candle,  I  had 
seen  staring  over  me  on  the  preceding  night,  when  lying  in  bed  and  half 
asleep. 

Close  beside  him,  and  seemingly  in  his  company,  stood  an  exceedingly  tall 
figure,  that  of  a  youth,  seemingly  about  one-and-twenty,  dressed  in  a  hand- 
some riding  dress,  and  wearing  on  his  head  a  singular  hat,  green  in  colour, 
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and  with  a  very  high  peak.  "What  do  you  ask  for  this  horse?"  said  he  of  the 
green  coat,  winking  at  me  with  the  eye  which  had  a  beam  in  it,  whilst  the 

other  shone  and  sparkled  like  Mrs.  Colonel  W 's  Golconda  diamond. 

"Who  are  you,  sir,  I  demand  once  more?"  said  he  of  the  hungry  look.  "Who 
am  I?  why,  who  should  I  be  but  Jack  Dale,  who  buys  horses  for  himself 
and  other  folk;  I  want  one  at  present  for  this  short  young  gentleman,"  said 
he,  motioning  with  his  finger  to  the  gigantic  youth. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  other,  "and  what  business  have  you  to  interfere  be- 
tween me  and  any  purchase  I  may  be  disposed  to  make?"  "Well,  then,"  said 
the  other,  "be  quick  and  purchase  the  horse,  or,  perhaps,  I  may."  "Do  you 
think  I  am  to  be  dictated  to  by  a  fellow  of  your  description?"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "begone,  or "  "What  do  you  ask  for  this  horse?"  said  the  other  to 

me,  very  coolly.  "A  hundred  and  fifty,"  said  I.  "I  shouldn't  mind  giving  it  to 
you,"  said  he. 

"You  will  do  no  such  thing,"  said  his  lordship,  speaking  so  fast  that  he 
almost  stuttered.  "Sir,"  said  he  to  me,  "I  must  give  you  what  you  ask;  Sym- 
monds,  take  possession  of  the  animal  for  me,"  said  he  to  the  other  jockey 
who  attended  him. 

"You  will  please  to  do  no  such  thing  without  my  consent,"  said  I,  "I  have 
not  sold  him." 

"I  have  this  moment  told  you  that  I  will  give  you  the  price  you  demand," 
said  his  lordship;  "is  not  that  sufficient?"  "No,"  said  I,  "there  is  a  proper 
manner  of  doing  everything— had  you  come  forward  in  a  manly  and  gentle- 
manly manner  to  purchase  the  horse,  I  should  have  been  happy  to  sell  him 
to  you,  but  after  all  the  fault  you  have  found  with  him,  I  would  not  sell  him 
to  you  at  any  price,  so  send  your  friend  to  find  up  another." 

"You  behave  in  this  manner,  I  suppose,"  said  his  lordship,  "because  this 
fellow  has  expressed  a  willingness  to  come  to  your  terms.  I  would  advise  you 
to  be  cautious  how  you  trust  the  animal  in  his  hands;  I  think  I  have  seen 
him  before,  and  could  tell  you " 

"What  can  you  tell  of  me?"  said  the  other,  going  up  to  him;  "except  that 
I  have  been  a  poor  dicky-boy,  and  that  now  I  am  a  dealer  in  horses,  and 
that  my  father  was  lagged;  that's  all  you  could  tell  of  me,  and  that  I  don't 
mind  telling  myself:  but  there  are  two  things  they  can't  say  of  me,  they 
can't  say  that  I  am  either  a  coward  or  a  screw  either,  except  so  far  as  one 
who  gets  his  bread  by  horses  may  be  expected  to  be;  and  they  can't  say  of 
me  that  I  ever  ate  up  an  ice  which  a  young  woman  was  waiting  for,  or  that 
I  ever  backed  out  of  a  fight.  Horse!"  said  he,  motioning  with  his  finger 
tauntingly  to  the  other;  "what  do  you  want  with  a  horse,  except  to  take  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  poor  man— to-morrow  is  not  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  so  that  you  don't  want  to  back  out  of  danger,  by  pretending  to 
have  hurt  yourself  by  falling  from  the  creature's  back,  my  lord  of  the 
white  feather— come,  none  of  your  fierce  looks— I  am  not  afraid  of  you." 

In  fact,  the  other  had  assumed  an  expression  of  the  deadliest  malice,  his 
teeth  were  clenched,  his  lips  quivered,  and  were  quite  pale;  the  rat-like  eyes 
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sparkled,  and  he  made  a  half  spring,  a  la  rat,  towards  his  adversary,  who  only 
laughed.  Restraining  himself,  however,  he  suddenly  turned  to  his  under- 
strapper, saying,  "Symmonds,  will  you  see  me  thus  insulted?  go  and  trounce 
this  scoundrel;  you  can,  I  know."  "Symmonds  trounce  me!"  said  the  other, 
going  up  to  the  person  addressed,  and  drawing  his  hand  contemptuously 
over  his  face;  "why,  I  beat  Symmonds  in  this  very  yard  in  one  round  three 
years  ago;  didn't  I,  Symmonds?"  said  he  to  the  understrapper,  who  held 
down  his  head,  muttering,  in  a  surly  tone,  "I  didn't  come  here  to  fight;  let 
every  one  take  his  own  part." 

"That's  right,  Symmonds,"  said  the  other,  "especially  every  one  from 
whom  there  is  nothing  to  be  got.  I  would  give  you  half-a-crown  for  all  the 
trouble  you  have  had,  provided  I  were  not  afraid  that  my  Lord  Plume  there 
would  get  it  from  you  as  soon  as  you  leave  the  yard  together.  Come,  take 
yourselves  both  off;  there's  nothing  to  be  made  here."  Indeed,  his  lordship 
seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  for  after  a  further  glance  at  the  horse,  a 
contemptuous  look  at  me,  and  a  scowl  at  the  jockey,  he  turned  on  his  heel 
muttering  something  which  sounded  like  fellows,  and  stalked  out  of  the 
yard,  followed  by  Symmonds. 

"And  now,  young  man,"  said  the  jockey,  or  whatever  he  was,  turning  to 
me  with  an  arch  leer,  "I  suppose  I  may  consider  myself  as  the  purchaser  of 
this  here  animal,  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  this  young  gentleman?"  making 
a  sign  with  his  head  to  the  tall  young  man  by  his  side. 

"By  no  means,"  said  I,  "I  am  utterly  unacquainted  with  either  of  you, 
and  before  parting  with  the  horse  I  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the  respectability 
of  the  purchaser."  "Oh!  as  to  that  matter,"  said  he,  "I  have  plenty  of  vouchers 
for  my  respectability  about  me";  and  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  bosom  below 
his  waistcoat,  he  drew  out  a  large  bundle  of  notes.  "These  are  the  kind  of 
things,"  said  he,  "which  vouch  best  for  a  man's  respectability."  "Not  always," 
said  I;  "indeed,  sometimes  these  kind  of  things  need  vouchers  for  them- 
selves." The  man  looked  at  me  with  a  peculiar  look.  "Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  these  notes  are  not  sufficient  notes?"  said  he,  "because  if  you  do  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  thinking  you  are  not  over  civil,  and  when  I  thinks  a  per- 
son is  not  over  and  above  civil  I  sometimes  takes  off  my  coat;  and  when  my 
coat  is  off " 

"You  sometimes  knock  people  down,"  I  added;  "well,  whether  you  knock 
me  down  or  not,  I  beg  leave  to  tell  you  that  I  am  a  stranger  in  this  fair,  and 
that  I  shall  part  with  the  horse  to  nobody  who  has  no  better  guarantee  for 
his  respectability  than  a  roll  of  bank-notes,  which  may  be  good  or  not  for 
what  I  know,  who  am  not  a  judge  of  such  things." 

"Oh!  if  you  are  a  stranger  here,"  said  the  man,  "as  I  believe  you  are,  never 
having  seen  you  here  before  except  last  night,  when  I  think  I  saw  you  above 
stairs  by  the  glimmer  of  a  candle— I  say,  if  you  are  a  stranger,  you  are  quite 
right  to  be  cautious;  queer  things  being  done  in  this  fair,  as  nobody  knows 
better  than  myself,"  he  added  with  a  leer;  "but  I  suppose  if  the  landlord  of 
the  house  vouches  for  me  and  my  notes,  you  will  have  no  objection  to  part 
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with  the  horse  to  me?"  "None  whatever,"  said  I,  "and  in  the  meantime  the 
horse  can  return  to  the  stable." 

Thereupon  I  delivered  the  horse  to  my  friend  the  ostler.  The  landlord  of 
the  house  on  being  questioned  by  me  as  to  the  character  and  condition  of  my 
new  acquaintance,  informed  me  that  he  was  a  respectable  horsedealer,  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  his,  whereupon  the  purchase  was  soon  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion. 


CHAPTER  LIII 


It  was  evening:  and  myself  and  the  two  acquaintances  I  had  made  in  the 
fair— namely,  the  jockey  and  the  tall  foreigner— sat  in  a  large  upstairs  room, 
which  looked  into  a  court;  we  had  dined  with  several  people  connected  with 
the  fair  at  a  long  table  d'hote;  they  had  now  departed,  and  we  sat  at  a  small 
side-table  with  wine  and  a  candle  before  us;  both  my  companions  had  pipes 
in  their  mouths— the  jockey  a  common  pipe,  and  the  foreigner,  one,  the 
syphon  of  which,  made  of  some  kind  of  wood,  was  at  least  six  feet  long,  and 
the  bowl  of  which,  made  of  a  white  kind  of  substance  like  porcelain,  and 
capable  of  holding  nearly  an  ounce  of  tobacco,  rested  on  the  ground.  The 
jockey  frequently  emptied  and  replenished  his  glass;  the  foreigner  some- 
times raised  his  to  his  lips,  for  no  other  purpose  seemingly  than  to  moisten 
them,  as  he  never  drained  his  glass.  As  for  myself,  though  I  did  not  smoke, 
I  had  a  glass  before  me,  from  which  I  sometimes  took  a  sip. 

The  room,  notwithstanding  the  window  was  flung  open,  was  in  general 
so  filled  with  smoke,  chiefly  that  which  was  drawn  from  the  huge  bowl  of 
the  foreigner,  that  my  companions  and  I  were  frequently  concealed  from 
each  other's  eyes.  The  conversation,  which  related  entirely  to  the  events  of 
the  fair,  was  carried  on  by  the  jockey  and  myself,  the  foreigner,  who  ap- 
peared to  understand  the  greater  part  of  what  we  said,  occasionally  putting 
in  a  few  observations  in  broken  English.  At  length  the  jockey,  after  the  other 
had  made  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  express  something  intelligibly  which 
he  wished  to  say,  observed,  "Isn't  it  a  pity  that  so  fine  a  fellow  as  meinheer, 
and  so  clever  a  fellow  too,  as  I  believe  him  to  be,  is  not  a  better  master  of  our 
language? " 

"Is  the  gentleman  a  German?"  said  I;  "if  so,  I  can  interpret  for  him  any- 
thing he  wishes  to  say." 

"The  deuce  you  can,"  said  the  jockey,  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  staring  at  me  through  the  smoke. 

"Ha!  you  speak  German,"  vociferated  the  foreigner  in  that  language.  "By 

Isten,  I  am  glad  of  it!  I  wanted  to  say "  And  here  he  said  in  German  what 

he  wished  to  say,  and  which  was  of  no  great  importance,  and  which  I  trans- 
lated into  English. 
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"Well,  if  you  don't  put  me  out,"  said  the  jockey;  "what  language  is  that- 
Dutch?" 

"High  Dutch,"  said  I. 

"High  Dutch,  and  you  speak  high  Dutch,— why,  I  had  booked  you  for  as 
great  an  ignoramus  as  myself,  who  can't  write— no,  nor  distinguish  in  a  book 
a  great  A  from  a  bull's  foot." 

"A  person  may  be  a  very  clever  man,"  said  I— "no,  not  a  clever  man,  for 
clever  signifies  clerkly,  and  a  clever  man  one  who  is  able  to  read  and  write, 
and  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his  clergy  or  clerkship;  but  a  person  may  be  a 
very  acute  person  without  being  able  to  read  or  write.  I  never  saw  a  more 
acute  countenance  than  your  own." 

"No  soft  soap,"  said  the  jockey,  "for  I  never  uses  any.  However,  thank 
you  for  your  information;  I  have  hitherto  thought  myself  a'nition  clever 
fellow,  but  from  henceforth  shall  consider  myself  just  the  contrary,  and 
only— what's  the  word?— confounded  'cute." 

"Just  so,"  said  I. 

"Well,"  said  the  jockey,  "as  you  say  you  can  speak  high  Dutch,  I  should 
like  to  hear  you  and  master  six  foot  six  fire  away  at  each  other." 

"I  cannot  speak  German,"  said  I,  "but  I  can  understand  tolerably  well 
what  others  say  in  it." 

"Come,  no  backing  out,"  said  the  jockey,  "let's  hear  you  fire  away  for  the 
glory  of  Old  England." 
'    "Then  you  are  a  German?"  said  I,  in  German  to  the  foreigner. 

"That  will  do,"  said  the  jockey,  "keep  it  up." 

"A  German!"  said  the  tall  foreigner.  "No,  I  thank  God  that  I  do  not  be- 
long to  the  stupid  sluggish  Germanic  race,  but  to  a  braver,  taller,  and 
handsomer  people";  here  taking  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  he  stood  up 
proudly  erect,  so  that  his  head  nearly  touched  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  then 
reseating  himself,  and  again  putting  the  syphon  to  his  lips,  he  added,  "I  am 
a  Magyar." 

"What  is  that?"  said  I. 

The  foreigner  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  somewhat  contemptuously, 
through  the  smoke,  then  said,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "A  Hungarian!" 

"What  a  voice  the  chap  has  when  he  pleases!"  interposed  the  jockey; 
"what  is  he  saying? " 

"Merely  that  he  is  a  Hungarian,"  said  I;  but  I  added,  "the  conversation  of 
this  gentleman  and  myself  in  a  language  which  you  can't  understand  must 
be  very  tedious  to  you,  we  had  better  give  it  up." 

"Keep  on  with  it,"  said  the  jockey,  "I  shall  go  on  listening  very  con- 
tentedly till  I  fall  asleep,  no  bad  thing  to  do  at  most  times." 

"Then  you  are  a  countryman  of  Tekeli,  and  of  the  queen  who  made  the 
celebrated  water,"  said  I,  speaking  to  the  Hungarian  in  German,  which  I 
was  able  to  do  tolerably  well,  owing  to  my  having  translated  the  Publisher's 
philosophy  into  that  language. 
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Hungarian.  Ah!  you  have  heard  of  Tekeli,  and  of  L'eau  de  la  Reine 
d'Hongrie.  How  is  that? 

Myself.  I  have  seen  a  play  acted,  founded  on  the  exploits  of  Tekeli,  and 
have  read  Pigault  Le  Bran's  beautiful  romance,  entitled  the  "Barons  of 
Felsheim,"  in  which  he  is  mentioned.  As  for  the  water,  I  have  heard  a  lady, 
the  wife  of  a  master  of  mine,  speak  of  it. 

Hungarian.  Was  she  handsome? 

Myself.  Very. 

Hungarian.  Did  she  possess  the  water? 

Myself.  I  should  say  not;  for  I  have  heard  her  express  a  great  curiosity 
about  it. 

Hungarian.  Was  she  growing  old? 

Myself.  Of  course  not;  but  why  do  you  put  all  these  questions? 

Hungarian.  Because  the  water  is  said  to  make  people  handsome,  and 
above  all,  to  restore  to  the  aged  the  beauty  of  their  youth.  Well!  Tekeli  was 
my  countryman,  and  I  have  the  honour  of  having  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
Tekelis  in  my  veins,  but  with  respect  to  the  queen,  pardon  me  if  I  tell  you 
that  she  was  not  an  Hungarian;  she  was  a  Pole— Ersebet  by  name,  daughter 
of  Wladislaus  Locticus  King  of  Poland;  she  was  the  fourth  spouse  of  Caroly 
the  Second,  King  of  the  Magyar  country,  who  married  her  in  1320.  She  was 
a  great  woman  and  celebrated  politician,  though  at  present  chiefly  known 
by  her  water. 

Myself.  Flow  came  she  to  invent  it? 

Hungarian.  If  her  account  may  be  believed,  she  did  not  invent  it.  After 
her  death,  as  I  have  read  in  Florentius  of  Buda,  there  was  found  a  statement 
of  the  manner  in  which  she  came  by  it,  written  in  her  own  hand,  on  a  fly- 
leaf of  her  breviary,  to  the  following  effect:— Being  afflicted  with  a  grievous 
disorder  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  she  received  the  medicine  which  was 
called  her  water,  from  an  old  hermit  whom  she  never  saw  before  or 
afterwards;  it  not  only  cured  her,  but  restored  to  her  all  her  former 
beauty,  so  that  the  King  of  Poland  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  made  her  an 
offer  of  marriage,  which  she  refused  for  the  glory  of  God,  from  whose  holy 
angel  she  believed  she  had  received  the  water.  The  receipt  for  making  it 
and  directions  for  using  it,  were  also  found  on  the  fly-leaf.  The  principal 
component  parts  were  burnt  wine  and  rosemary,  passed  through  an  alembic; 
a  drachm  of  it  was  to  be  taken  once  a  week,  "etelbenn  vagy  italbann,"  in  the 
food  or  the  drink,  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  cheeks  were  to  be  moistened 
with  it  every  day.  The  effects  according  to  the  statement,  were  wonderful— 
and  perhaps  they  were  upon  the  queen;  but  whether  the  water  has  been 
equally  efficacious  on  other  people,  is  a  point  which  I  cannot  determine.  I 
should  wish  to  see  some  old  woman  who  has  been  restored  to  youthful 
beauty  by  the  use  of  L'eau  de  la  Reine  d'Hongrie. 

Myself.  Perhaps,  if  you  did,  the  old  gentlewoman  would  hardly  be  so 
ingenuous  as  the  queen.  But  who  are  the  Hungarians— descendants  of  Attila 
and  his  people? 
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The  Hungarian  shook  his  head,  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  did 
not  believe  that  his  nation  were  the  descendants  of  Attila  and  his  people, 
though  he  acknowledged  that  they  were  probably  of  the  same  race.  Attila 
and  his  armies,  he  said,  came  and  disappeared  in  a  very  mysterious  manner, 
and  that  nothing  could  be  said  with  positiveness  about  them;  that  the  people 
now  known  as  Magyars  first  made  their  appearance  in  Muscovy  in  the 
year  884. 

Myself.  Allow  me  to  ask  who  you  are? 

Hungarian.  Egy  szegeny  Magyar  Nemes  ember,  a  poor  Hungarian  noble- 
man, son  of  one  yet  poorer.  I  was  born  in  Transylvania,  not  far  to  the  west 
of  good  Coloscvar.  I  served  some  time  in  the  Austrian  army  as  a  noble 
Hussar,  but  am  now  equerry  to  a  great  nobleman,  to  whom  I  am  distantly 
related.  In  his  service  I  have  travelled  far  and  wide,  buying  horses.  I  have 
been  in  Russia  and  in  Turkey,  and  am  now  at  Horncastle,  where  I  have  had 
the  satisfaction  to  meet  with  you,  and  to  buy  your  horse,  which  is,  in  truth, 
a  noble  brute. 

Myself.  For  a  soldier  and  equerry  you  seem  to  know  a  great  deal  of  the 
history  of  your  country. 

Hungarian.  All  I  know  is  derived  from  Florentius  of  Buda,  whom  we  call 
Budai  Ferentz.  He  was  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  the  Reformed 
College  of  Debreczen,  where  I  was  educated;  he  wrote  a  work  entitled 
"Magyar  Polgari  Lexicon,"  Lives  of  Great  Hungarian  Citizens.  He  was 
dead  before  I  was  born,  but  I  found  his  book,  when  I  was  a  child,  in  the 
solitary  home  of  my  father,  which  stood  on  the  confines  of  a  puszta,  or 
wilderness,  and  that  book  I  used  to  devour  in  winter  nights  when  the  winds 
were  whistling  round  the  house.  Oh!  how  my  blood  used  to  glow  at  the 
descriptions  of  Magyar  valour,  and  likewise  of  Turkish;  for  Florentius  has 
always  done  justice  to  the  Turk.  Many  a  passage  similar  to  this  have  I  got 
by  heart;  it  is  connected  with  a  battle  on  the  plain  of  Rigo,  which  Hunyadi 
lost:— "The  next  day,  which  was  Friday,  as  the  two  armies  were  drawn  up 
in  battle  array,  a  Magyar  hero  riding  forth,  galloped  up  and  down,  challeng- 
ing the  Turks  to  single  combat.  Then  came  out  to  meet  him  the  son  of  a 
renowned  bashaw  of  Asia;  rushing  upon  each  other,  both  broke  their  lances, 
but  the  Magyar  hero  and  his  horse  rolled  over  upon  the  ground,  for  the 
Turks  had  always  the  best  horses." 

Myself.  I  am  glad  that  the  Turk  beat  the  Magyar.  When  I  used  to  read 
the  ballads  of  Spain  I  always  sided  with  the  Moor  against  the  Christian. 

Hungarian.  The  Turk  is  a  noble  fellow;  I  should  wish  to  be  a  Turk,  were 
I  not  a  Magyar. 

Myself.  The  Turk  always  keeps  his  word,  I  am  told. 

Hungarian.  Which  the  Christian  very  seldom  does,  and  even  the  Hun- 
garian does  not  always.  In  1444  Ulaszlo  made,  at  Szeged,  peace  with  Amurath 
for  ten  years,  which  he  swore  with  an  oath  to  keep,  but  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Pope  Julian  he  broke  it,  and  induced  his  great  captain  Hunyadi  John,  tc 
share  in  the  perjury.  The  consequence  was  the  battle  of  Varna,  of  the  iotb 
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of  November,  in  which  Hunyadi  was  routed,  and  Ulaszlo  slain.  Did  you  ever 
hear  his  epitaph?  it  is  both  solemn  and  edifying:— 

"Romulidae  Cannas  ego  Varnam  clade  notavi; 
Discite  mortales  non  temerare  fidem: 
Me  nisi  Pontifices  jussissent  rumpere  foedus 
Non  ferret  Scythicum  Pannonis  ora  jugum." 

"Halloo!"  said  the  jockey,  starting  up  from  a  doze  in  which  he  had  been 
indulging  for  the  last  hour,  his  head  leaning  upon  his  breast,  "what  is  that? 
That's  not  high  Dutch;  I  bargained  for  high  Dutch,  and  I  left  you  speaking 
high  Dutch,  as  it  sounded  very  much  like  the  language  of  horses,  as  I  have 
been  told  high  Dutch  does;  but  as  for  what  you  are  speaking  now,  what- 
ever you  may  call  it,  it  sounds  more  like  the  language  of  another  kind  of 
animal.  I  suppose  you  want  to  insult  me,  because  I  was  once  a  dicky-boy." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  I;  "the  gentleman  was  making  a  quotation  in 
Latin." 

"Well,"  said  the  jockey,  taking  a  whiff,  "make  your  conversation  as 
short  as  possible,  whether  in  Latin  or  Dutch,  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am 
rather  tired  of  merely  playing  listener." 

"You  were  saying  you  had  been  in  Russia,"  said  I;  "I  believe  the  Russians 
are  part  of  the  Sclavonian  race." 

Hungarian.  Yes,  part  of  the  great  Sclavonian  family;  one  of  the  most 
numerous  races  in  the  world.  The  Russians  themselves  are  very  numerous; 
would  that  the  Magyars  could  boast  of  the  fifth  part  of  their  number! 

Myself.  What  is  the  number  of  the  Magyars? 

Hungarian.  Barely  four  millions.  We  came  a  tribe  of  Tartars  into  Europe, 
and  settled  down  amongst  Sclavonians,  whom  we  conquered,  but  who  never 
coalesced  with  us.  The  Austrian  at  present  plays  in  Pannonia  the  Sclavo- 
nian against  us,  and  us  against  the  Sclavonian;  but  the  downfall  of  the 
Austrian  is  at  hand;  they,  like  us,  are  not  a  numerous  people. 

Myself.  Who  will  bring  about  his  downfall? 

Hungarian.  The  Russians.  The  Rysckie  Tsar  will  lead  his  people  forth, 
all  the  Sclavonians  will  join  him,  he  will  conquer  all  before  him. 

Myself.  Are  the  Russians  good  soldiers? 

Hungarian.  They  are  stubborn  and  unflinching  to  an  astonishing  degree, 
and  their  fidelity  to  their  Tsar  is  quite  admirable.  See  how  the  Russians  be- 
haved, at  Plescova,  in  Livonia,  in  the  old  time,  against  our  great  Batory 
Stephen;  they  defended  the  place  till  it  was  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  mark 
how  they  behaved  after  they  had  been  made  prisoners.  Stephen  offered  them 
two  alternatives:— to  enter  into  his  service,  in  which  they  would  have  good 
pay,  clothing,  and  fair  treatment;  or  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Russia. 
Without  the  slightest  hesitation  they,  to  a  man,  chose  the  latter,  though 
well  aware  that  their  beloved  Tsar,  the  cruel  Ivan  Basilowits,  would  put 
them  all  to  death,  amidst  tortures  the  most  horrible,  for  not  doing  what  was 
impossible— preserving  the  town. 
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Myself.  You  speak  Russian? 

Hungarian.  A  little.  I  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  a  Sclavonian  tribe;  the 
servants  of  our  house  were  Sclavonians,  and  I  early  acquired  something  of 
their  language,  which  differs  not  much  from  that  of  Russia;  when  in  that 
country  I  quickly  understood  what  was  said. 

Myself.  Have  the  Russians  any  literature? 

Hungarian.  Doubtless;  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it,  as  I  do  not  read 
their  language;  but  I  know  something  of  their  popular  tales,  to  which  I 
used  to  listen  in  their  izbushkas;  a  principal  personage  in  these  is  a  creation 
quite  original— called  Baba  Yaga. 

Myself.  Who  is  the  Baba  Yaga? 

Hungarian.  A  female  phantom,  who  is  described  as  hurrying  along  the 
puszta,  or  steppe,  in  a  mortar,  pounding  with  a  pestle  at  a  tremendous  rate, 
and  leaving  a  long  trace  on  the  ground  behind  her  with  her  tongue,  which 
is  three  yards  long,  and  with  which  she  seizes  any  men  and  horses  coming 
in  her  way,  swallowing  them  down  into  her  capacious  belly.  She  has  several 
daughters,  very  handsome,  and  with  plenty  of  money;  happy  the  young 
Mujik  who  catches  and  marries  one  of  them,  for  they  make  excellent  wives. 

"Many  thanks,"  said  I,  "for  the  information  you  have  afforded  me:  this 
is  rather  poor  wine,"  I  observed,  as  I  poured  out  a  glass— "I  suppose  you 
have  better  wine  in  Hungary?" 

"Yes,  we  have  better  wine  in  Hungary.  First  of  all  there  is  Tokay,  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  world,  though  I  confess  I  prefer  the  wine  of  Eger— 
Tokay  is  too  sweet." 

"Have  you  ever  been  at  Tokay?" 

"I  have,"  said  the  Hungarian. 

"What  kind  of  place  is  Tokay?" 

"A  small  town  situated  on  the  Tyzza,  a  rapid  river  descending  from  the 
north;  the  Tokay  Mountain  is  just  behind  the  town,  which  stands  on  the 
right  bank.  The  top  of  the  mountain  is  called  Kopacs  Teto,  or  the  bald  tip; 
the  hill  is  so  steep  that  during  thunder-storms  pieces  frequently  fall  down 
upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  It  was  planted  with  vines  by  King  Lajos,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  1342.  The  best  wine  called  Tokay  is,  however,  not 
made  at  Tokay,  but  at  Kassau,  two  leagues  farther  into  the  Carpathians,  of 
which  Tokay  is  a  spur.  If  you  wish  to  drink  the  best  Tokay,  you  must  go 
to  Vienna,  to  which  place  all  the  prime  is  sent.  For  the  third  time  I  ask  you, 
O  young  man  of  Horncastle!  why  does  your  Government  always  send 
fools  to  represent  it  at  Vienna?" 

"And  for  the  third  time  I  tell  you,  O  son  of  Almus!  that  I  cannot  say; 
perhaps,  however,  to  drink  the  sweet  Tokay  wine;  fools,  you  know,  always 
like  sweet  things." 

"Good,"  said  the  Hungarian;  "it  must  be  so,  and  when  I  return  to  Hun- 
gary, I  will  state  to  my  countrymen  your  explanation  of  a  circumstance 
which  has  frequently  caused  them  great  perplexity.  Oh!  the  English  are  a 
clever  people,  and  have  a  deep  meaning  in  all  they  do.  What  a  vision  of 
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deep  policy  opens  itself  to  my  view!  they  do  not  send  their  fool  to  Vienna 
in  order  to  gape  at  processions,  and  to  bow  and  scrape  at  a  base  Papist 
court,  but  to  drink  at  the  great  dinners  the  celebrated  Tokay  of  Hungary, 
which  the  Hungarians,  though  they  do  not  drink  it,  are  very  proud  of,  and 
by  doing  so  to  intimate  the  sympathy  which  the  English  entertain  for  their 
fellow  religionists  of  Hungary.  Oh!  the  English  are  a  deep  people." 


CHAPTER  LIV 


The  pipe  of  the  Hungarian  had,  for  some  time  past,  exhibited  considerable 
symptoms  of  exhaustion,  little  or  no  ruttling  having  been  heard  in  the  tube, 
and  scarcely  a  particle  of  smoke,  drawn  through  the  syphon,  having  been 
emitted  from  the  lips  of  the  possessor.  He  now  rose  from  his  seat,  and  going 
to  a  corner  of  the  room,  placed  his  pipe  against  the  wall,  then  striding  up 
and  down  the  room,  he  cracked  his  fingers  several  times,  exclaiming,  in  a 
half-musing  manner,  "Oh,  the  deep  nation,  which,  in  order  to  display  its 
sympathy  for  Hungary,  sends  its  fool  to  Vienna,  to  drink  the  sweet  wine  of 
Tokay!" 

The  jockey,  having  looked  for  some  time  at  the  tall  figure  with  evident 
approbation,  winked  at  me  with  that  brilliant  eye  of  his  on  which  there  was 
no  speck,  saying,  "Did  you  ever  see  a  taller  fellow?" 

"Never,"  said  I. 

"Or  a  finer?" 

"That's  another  question,"  said  I,  "which  I  am  not  so  willing  to  answer; 
however,  as  I  am  fond  of  truth,  and  scorn  to  flatter,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  saying  that  I  have  seen  a  finer." 

"A  finer!  where?"  said  the  jockey;  whilst  the  Hungarian,  who  appeared 
to  understand  what  we  said,  stood  still,  and  looked  full  at  me. 

"Amongst  a  strange  set  of  people,"  said  I,  "whom,  if  I  were  to  name,  you 
would,  I  dare  say,  only  laugh  at  me." 

"Who  be  they?"  said  the  jockey.  "Come,  don't  be  ashamed;  I  have  oc- 
casionally kept  queerish  company  myself." 

"The  people  whom  we  call  gypsies,"  said  I;  "whom  the  Germans  call 
Zigeuner,  and  who  call  themselves  Romany  chals." 

"Zigeuner!"  said  the  Hungarian;  "by  Isten!  I  do  know  those  people." 

"Romany  chals!"  said  the  jockey;  "whew!  I  begin  to  smell  a  rat." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  smelling  a  rat?"  said  I. 

"I'll  bet  a  crown,"  said  the  jockey,  "that  you  be  the  young  chap  what 
certain  folks  call  'the  Romany  Rye.' " 

"Ah!"  said  I,  "how  came  you  to  know  that  name?" 

"Be  not  you  he?"  said  the  jockey. 

"Why,  I  certainly  have  been  called  by  that  name." 
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"I  could  have  sworn  it,"  said  the  jockey;  then  rising  from  his  chair,  he  laid 
his  pipe  on  the  table,  took  a  large  hand-bell  which  stood  on  the  side-board, 
and  going  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  commenced  ringing  in  a  most  tre- 
mendous manner  on  the  staircase.  The  noise  presently  brought  up  a  waiter, 
to  whom  the  jockey  vociferated,  "Go  to  your  master,  and  tell  him  to  send 
immediately  three  bottles  of  champagne,  of  the  pink  kind,  mind  you,  which 
is  twelve  guineas  a  dozen";  the  waiter  hurried  away,  and  the  jockey  resumed 
his  seat  and  his  pipe. 

I  sat  in  silent  astonishment  until  the  waiter  returned  with  a  basket  con- 
taining the  wine,  which,  with  three  long  glasses,  he  placed  on  the  table.  The 
jockey  then  got  up,  and  going  to  a  large  bow-window  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  which  looked  into  a  court-yard,  peeped  out;  then  saying,  "the  coast 
is  clear,"  he  shut  down  the  principal  sash  which  was  open  for  the  sake  of 
the  air,  and  taking  up  a  bottle  of  champagne,  he  placed  another  in  the  hands 
of  the  Hungarian,  to  whom  he  said  something  in  private.  The  latter,  who 
seemed  to  understand  him,  answered  by  a  nod.  The  two  then  going  to  the 
end  of  the  table  fronting  the  window,  and  about  eight  paces  from  it,  stood 
before  it,  holding  the  bottles  by  their  necks;  suddenly  the  jockey  lifted  up 
his  arm.  "Surely,"  said  I,  "you  are  not  mad  enough  to  fling  that  bottle 
through  the  window?"  "Here's  to  the  Romany  Rye;  here's  to  the  sweet 
master,"  said  the  jockey,  dashing  the  bottle  through  the  pane  in  so  neat  a 
manner  that  scarcely  a  particle  of  glass  fell  into  the  room. 

"Eljen  edes  csigany  ur— eljen  gul  eray!"  said  the  Hungarian,  swinging 
round  his  bottle,  and  discharging  it  at  the  window;  but,  either  not  possessing 
the  jockey's  accuracy  of  aim,  or  reckless  of  the  consequences,  he  flung  his 
bottle  so,  that  it  struck  against  part  of  the  wooden  setting  of  the  panes, 
breaking  along  with  the  wood  and  itself  three  or  four  panes  to  pieces.  The 
crash  was  horrid,  and  wine  and  particles  of  glass  flew  back  into  the  room, 
to  the  no  small  danger  of  its  inmates.  "What  do  you  think  of  that? "  said  the 
jockey;  "were  you  ever  so  honoured  before?"  "Honoured!"  said  I.  "God 
preserve  me  in  future  from  such  honour";  and  I  put  my  finger  to  my  cheek, 
which  was  slightly  hurt  by  a  particle  of  the  glass.  "That's  the  way  we  of 
the  cofrady  honour  great  men  at  Horncastle,"  said  the  jockey.  "What,  you 
are  hurt!  never  mind;  all  the  better;  your  scratch  shows  that  you  are  the 
body  the  compliment  was  paid  to."  "And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
the  other  bottle?"  said  I.  "Do  with  it!"  said  the  jockey,  "why,  drink  it, 
cosily  and  comfortably,  whilst  holding  a  little  quiet  talk.  The  Romany  Rye 
at  Horncastle,  what  an  idea!" 

"And  what  will  the  master  of  the  house  say  to  all  this  damage  which  you 
have  caused  him!" 

"What  will  your  master  say,  William?"  said  the  jockey  to  the  waiter,  who 
had  witnessed  the  singular  scene  just  described  without  exhibiting  the 
slightest  mark  of  surprise.  William  smiled,  and  slightly  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders, replied,  "Very  little,  I  dare  say,  sir;  this  a'n't  the  first  time  your  honour 
has  done  a  thing  of  this  kind."  "Nor  will  it  be  the  first  time  that  I  shall 
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have  paid  for  it,"  said  the  jockey;  "well,  I  shall  never  have  paid  for  a  certain 
item  in  the  bill  with  more  pleasure  than  I  shall  pay  for  it  now.  Come,  Wil- 
liam, draw  the  cork,  and  let  us  taste  the  pink  champagne." 

The  waiter  drew  the  cork,  and  filled  the  glasses  with  a  pinky  liquor,  which 
bubbled,  hissed,  and  foamed.  "How  do  you  like  it?"  said  the  jockey,  after 
I  had  imitated  the  example  of  my  companions,  by  despatching  my  portion  at 
a  draught. 

"It  is  wonderful  wine,"  said  I;  "I  have  never  tasted  champagne  before, 
though  I  have  frequently  heard  it  praised;  it  more  than  answers  my  ex- 
pectations; but,  I  confess,  I  should  not  wish  to  be  obliged  to  drink  it  every 
day." 

"Nor  I,"  said  the  jockey,  "for  every-day  drinking  give  me  a  glass  of  old 
port,  or " 

"Of  hard  old  ale,"  I  interposed,  "which,  according  to  my  mind,  is  better 
than  all  the  wine  in  the  world." 

"Well  said,  Romany  Rye,"  said  the  jockey,  "just  my  own  opinion;  now, 
William,  make  yourself  scarce." 

The  waiter  withdrew,  and  I  said  to  the  jockey,  "How  did  you  become 
acquainted  with  the  Romany  chals?" 

"I  first  became  acquainted  with  them,"  said  the  jockey,  "when  I  lived  with 
old  Fulcher  the  basketmaker,  who  took  me  up  when  I  was  adrift  upon  the 
world;  I  do  not  mean  the  present  Fulcher,  who  is  likewise  called  old  Fulcher, 
but  his  father,  who  has  been  dead  this  many  a  year;  while  living  with  him 
in  the  caravan,  I  frequently  met  them  in  the  green  lanes,  and  of  latter  years 
I  have  had  occasional  dealings  with  them  in  the  horse  line." 

"And  the  gypsies  have  mentioned  me  to  you?  "  said  I. 

"Frequently,"  said  the  jockey,  "and  not  only  those  of  these  parts;  why, 
there's  scarcely  a  part  of  England  in  which  I  have  not  heard  the  name  of  the 
Romany  Rye  mentioned  by  these  people.  The  power  you  have  over  them  is 
wonderful;  that  is,  I  should  have  thought  it  wonderful,  had  they  not  more 
than  once  told  me  the  cause." 

"And  what  is  the  cause?"  said  I,  "for  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know." 

"The  cause  is  this,"  said  the  jockey,  "they  never  heard  a  bad  word  proceed 
from  your  mouth,  and  never  knew  you  do  a  bad  thing." 

"They  are  a  singular  people,"  said  I. 

"And  what  a  singular  language  they  have  got,"  said  the  jockey. 

"Do  you  know  it?"  said  I. 

"Only  a  few  words,"  said  the  jockey,  "they  were  always  chary  in  teaching 
me  any." 

"They  were  vary  sherry  to  me  too,"  said  the  Hungarian,  speaking  in 
broken  English;  "I  only  could  learn  from  them  half-a-dozen  words,  for  ex- 
ample, gul  eray,  which,  in  the  czigany  of  my  country,  means  sweet  gentle- 
man; or  edes  ur  in  my  own  Magyar." 

"Gudlo  Rye,  in  the  Romany  of  mine,  means  a  sugar'd  gentleman,"  said 
I;  "then  there  are  gypsies  in  your  country?" 
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"Plenty,"  said  the  Hungarian,  speaking  German,  "and  in  Russia  and 
Turkey  too;  and  wherever  they  are  found,  they  are  alike  in  their  ways  and 
language.  Oh,  they  are  a  strange  race,  and  how  little  known!" 

"Come,"  said  the  jockey,  "no  more  Dutch,  whether  high  or  low.  I  am  tired 
of  it;  unless  we  can  have  some  English,  I  am  off  to  bed." 

"I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  some  English,"  said  I;  "especially  from 
your  mouth.  Several  things  which  you  have  mentioned,  have  awakened 
my  curiosity.  Suppose  you  give  us  your  history?" 

"My  history?"  said  the  jockey.  "A  rum  idea!  however,  lest  conversation 
should  lag,  I'll  give  it  you.  First  of  all,  however,  a  glass  of  champagne  to 
each." 

After  we  had  each  taken  a  glass  of  champagne,  the  jockey  commenced 
his  history. 

"My  grandfather  was  a  shorter,  and  my  father  was  a  smasher;  the  one 
was  scragg'd,  and  the  other  lagg'd." 

I  here  interrupted  the  jockey  by  observing  that  his  discourse  was,  for  the 
greater  part,  unintelligible  to  me. 

"I  do  not  understand  much  English,"  said  the  Hungarian,  who,  having 
replenished  and  resumed  his  mighty  pipe,  was  now  smoking  away;  "but,  by 
Isten,  I  believe  it  is  the  gibberish  which  that  great  ignorant  Valther  Scott 
puts  into  the  mouths  of  the  folks  he  calls  gypsies." 

"Something  like  it,  I  confess,"  said  I,  "though  this  sounds  more  genuine 
than  his  dialect,  which  he  picked  up  out  of  the  canting  vocabulary  at  the 
end  of  the  'English  Rogue,'  a  book  which,  however  despised,  was  written 
by  a  remarkable  genius.  What  do  you  call  the  speech  you  were  using?"  said 
I,  addressing  myself  to  the  jockey. 

"Latin,"  said  the  jockey,  very  coolly,  "that  is,  that  dialect  of  it  which  is 
used  by  the  light-fingered  gentry." 

"Pray  continue  your  history,"  said  I  to  the  jockey,  "only  please  to  do  so 
in  a  language  which  we  can  understand,  and  first  of  all  interpret  the  sentence 
with  which  you  began  it." 

"I  told  you  that  my  grandfather  was  a  shorter,"  said  the  jockey,  "by  which 
is  meant  a  gentleman  who  shortens  or  reduces  the  current  coin  of  these 
realms,  for  which  practice  he  was  scragged,  that  is,  hung  by  the  scrag  of  the 
neck.  And  when  I  said  that  my  father  was  a  smasher,  I  meant  one  who  passes 
forged  notes,  thereby  doing  his  best  to  smash  the  Bank  of  England;  by  being 
lagged,  I  meant  he  was  laid  fast,  that  is,  had  a  chain  put  round  his  leg  and 
then  transported." 

"Your  explanations  are  quite  satisfactory,"  said  I;  "the  three  first  words 
are  metaphorical,  and  the  fourth,  lagged,  is  the  old  genuine  Norse  term, 
lagda,  which  signifies  laid,  whether  in  durance,  or  in  bed,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  What  you  have  told  me  confirms  me  in  an  opinion  which 
I  have  long  entertained,  that  thieves'  Latin  is  a  strange  mysterious  speech, 
formed  of  metaphorical  terms,  and  words  derived  from  the  various  ancient 
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languages.  Pray  tell  me,  now,  how  the  gentleman,  your  grandfather,  con- 
trived to  shorten  the  coin  of  these  realms?" 

"You  shall  hear,"  said  the  jockey;  "but  I  have  one  thing  to  beg  of  you, 
which  is,  that  when  I  have  once  begun  my  history  you  will  not  interrupt 
me  with  questions,  I  don't  like  them,  they  stops  one,  and  puts  one  out  of 
one's  tale,  and  are  not  wanted;  for  anything  which  I  think  can't  be  under- 
stood, I  should  myself  explain,  without  being  asked.  My  grandfather  re- 
duced or  shortened  the  coin  of  this  country  by  three  processes.  By  aquafor- 
tis, by  clipping,  and  by  filing.  Filing  and  clipping  he  employed  in  reducing 
all  sorts  of  coin,  whether  gold  or  silver;  but  aquafortis  he  used  merely  in 
reducing  gold  coin,  whether  guineas,  jacobuses,  or  Portugal  pieces,  other- 
wise called  moidores,  which  were  at  one  time  as  current  as  guineas.  By  lay- 
ing a  guinea  in  aquafortis  for  twelve  hours,  he  could  filch  from  it  to  the 
value  of  ninepence,  and  by  letting  it  remain  there  for  twenty-four  to  the 
value  of  eighteenpence,  the  aquafortis  eating  the  gold  away,  and  leaving  it 
like  a  sediment  in  the  vessel.  He  was  generally  satisfied  with  taking  the  value 
of  ninepence  from  a  guinea,  of  eighteenpence  from  a  jacobus  or  moidore, 
or  half-a-crown  from  a  broad  Spanish  piece,  whether  he  reduced  them  by 
aquafortis,  filing,  or  clipping.  From  a  five-shilling  piece,  which  is  called  a 
bull  in  Latin,  because  it  is  round  like  a  bull's  head,  he  would  file  or  clip  to 
the  value  of  fivepence,  and  from  lesser  coin  in  proportion.  He  was  connected 
with  a  numerous  gang,  or  set,  of  people,  who  had  given  up  their  minds  and 
talents  entirely  to  shortening." 

Here  I  interrupted  the  jockey.  "How  singular,"  said  I,  "is  the  fall  and 
debasement  of  words;  you  talk  of  a  gang,  or  set,  of  shorters;  you  are,  per- 
haps, not  aware  that  gang  and  set  were,  a  thousand  years  ago,  only  con- 
nected with  the  great  and  Divine;  they  are  ancient  Norse  words,  which  may 
be  found  in  the  heroic  poems  of  the  north,  and  in  the  Edda,  a  collection  of 
mythologic  and  heroic  songs.  In  these  poems  we  read  that  such  and  such 
a  king  invaded  Norway  with  a  gang  of  heroes;  or  so  and  so,  for  example, 
Erik  Bloodaxe,  was  admitted  to  the  set  of  gods;  but  at  present  gang  and  set 
are  merely  applied  to  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  and  the  lowest  of  the  low,— we 
say  a  gang  of  thieves  and  shorters,  or  a  set  of  authors.  How  touching  is  this 
debasement  of  words  in  the  course  of  time;  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  decay 
of  old  houses  and  names.  I  have  known  a  Mortimer  who  was  a  hedger  and 
ditcher,  a  Berners  who  was  born  in  a  workhouse,  and  a  descendant  of  the 
De  Burghs,  who  bore  the  falcon,  mending  old  kettles,  and  making  horse 
and  pony  shoes  in  a  dingle." 

"Odd  enough,"  said  the  jockey;  "but  you  were  saying  you  knew  one 
Berners— man  or  woman?  I  would  ask." 

"A  woman,"  said  I. 

"What  might  her  Christian  name  be?"  said  the  jockey. 

"It  is  not  to  be  mentioned  lightly,"  said  I,  with  a  sigh. 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  were  Isopel,"  said  the  jockey  with  an  arch  glance 
of  his  one  brilliant  eye. 
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"It  was  Isopel,"  said  I;  "did  you  know  Isopel  Berners?" 

"Ay,  and  have  reason  to  know  her,"  said  the  jockey,  putting  his  hand  into 
his  left  waistcoat  pocket,  as  if  to  feel  for  something,  "for  she  gave  me  what 
I  believe  few  men  could  do— a  most  confounded  whopping.  But  now,  Mr. 
Romany  Rye,  I  have  again  to  tell  you  that  I  don't  like  to  be  interrupted 
when  I'm  speaking,  and  to  add  that  if  you  break  in  upon  me  a  third  time, 
you  and  I  shall  quarrel." 

"Pray  proceed  with  your  story,"  said  I;  "I  will  not  interrupt  you  again." 

"Good!"  said  the  jockey.  "Where  was  I?  Oh,  with  a  set  of  people  who 
had  given  up  their  minds  to  shortening!  Reducing  the  coin,  though  rather 
a  lucrative,  was  a  very  dangerous  trade.  Coin  filed  felt  rough  to  the  touch; 
coin  clipped  could  be  easily  detected  by  the  eye;  and  as  for  coin  reduced  by 
aquafortis,  it  was  generally  so  discoloured  that,  unless  a  great  deal  of  pains 
was  used  to  polish  it,  people  were  apt  to  stare  at  it  in  a  strange  manner,  and 
to  say,  'What  have  they  been  doing  to  this  here  gold?'  My  grandfather,  as 
I  have  said  before,  was  connected  with  a  gang  of  snorters,  and  sometimes 
shortened  money,  and  at  other  times  passed  off  what  had  been  shortened  by 
other  gentry. 

"Passing  oft  what  had  been  shortened  by  others  was  his  ruin;  for  once, 
in  trying  to  pass  off  a  broad  piece  which  had  been  laid  in  aquafortis  for 
four-and-twenty  hours,  and  was  very  black,  not  having  been  properly 
rectified,  he  was  stopped  and  searched  and  other  reduced  coins  being  found 
about  him,  and  in  his  lodgings,  he  was  committed  to  prison,  tried,  and  ex- 
ecuted. He  was  offered  his  life,  provided  he  would  betray  his  comrades;  but 
he  told  the  big-wigs,  who  wanted  him  to  do  so,  that  he  would  see  them 
farther  first,  and  died  at  Tyburn,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  populace,  leav- 
ing my  grandmother  and  father,  to  whom  he  had  always  been  a  kind  hus- 
band and  parent— for,  setting  aside  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered,  he  was 
a  moral  man. 

"I  felt  rather  ashamed  of  my  father's  want  of  what  I  called  spirit.  He  was 
not  executed,  for  the  chaplain  induced  my  father  to  make  some  valuable 
disclosures  with  respect  to  the  smashers'  system.  I  confess  that  I  would  have 
been  hanged  before  I  would  have  done  so,  after  having  reaped  the  profit  of 
it;  that  is,  I  think  so  now,  seated  comfortably  in  my  inn,  with  my  bottle  of 
champagne  before  me.  However,  I  am  here  with  my  bottle  of  champagne 
and  the  Romany  Rye,  and  he  was  in  his  cell,  with  bread  and  water  and  the 
prison  chaplain.  He  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  me  before  he  was  sent 
away,  giving  me  three  out  of  five  guineas,  all  the  money  he  had  left. 

"I  was  quite  determined  upon  an  honest  livelihood,  and  I  soon  found  one. 
He  is  a  great  fool  who  is  ever  dishonest  in  England.  Any  person  who  has 
any  natural  gift,  and  everybody  has  some  natural  gift,  is  sure  of  finding 
encouragement  in  this  noble  country  of  ours,  provided  he  will  but  exhibit 
it.  I  had  not  walked  more  than  three  miles  before  I  came  to  a  wonderfully 
high  church  steeple,  which  stood  close  by  the  road;  I  looked  at  the  steeple, 
and  going  to  a  heap  of  smooth  pebbles  which  lay  by  the  roadside,  I  took 
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up  some,  and  then  went  into  the  churchyard,  and  placing  myself  just  below 
the  tower,  my  right  foot  resting  on  a  ledge,  about  two  foot  from  the  ground, 
I,  with  my  left  hand— being  a  left-handed  person,  do  you  see— flung  or 
chucked  up  a  stone,  which,  lighting  on  the  top  of  the  steeple,  which  was 
at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  did  there  remain.  After  repeating  this 
feat  two  or  three  times,  I  'hulled'  up  a  stone,  which  went  clean  over  the 
tower,  and  then  one,  my  right  foot  still  on  the  ledge,  which  rising  at  least 
five  yards  above  the  steeple,  did  fall  down  just  at  my  feet. 

"Without  knowing  it,  I  was  showing  oft  my  gift  to  others  besides  myself, 
doing  what,  perhaps,  not  five  men  in  England  could  do.  Two  men,  who 
were  passing  by,  stopped  and  looked  at  my  proceedings,  and  when  I  had 
done  flinging  came  into  the  churchyard,  and,  after  paying  me  a  compliment 
on  what  they  had  seen  me  do,  proposed  that  I  should  join  company  with 
them;  I  asked  them  who  they  were,  and  they  told  me.  The  one  was  Hopping 
Ned,  and  the  other  Biting  Giles.  Both  had  their  gifts,  by  which  they  got 
their  livelihood;  Ned  could  hop  a  hundred  yards  with  any  man  in  England, 
and  Giles  could  lift  up  with  his  teeth  any  dresser  or  kitchen-table  in  the 
country,  and,  standing  erect,  hold  it  dangling  in  his  jaws.  There's  many  a 
big  oak  table  and  dresser  in  certain  districts  of  England  which  bear  the 
marks  of  Giles's  teeth;  and  I  make  no  doubt  that,  a  hundred  or  two  years 
hence,  there'll  be  strange  stories  about  those  marks,  and  that  people  will 
point  them  out  as  a  proof  that  there  were  giants  in  bygone  time,  and  that 
many  a  dentist  will  moralize  on  the  decays  which  human  teeth  have  under- 
gone. 

"They  wanted  me  to  go  about  with  them,  and  exhibit  my  gift  occasionally, 
as  they  did  theirs,  promising  that  the  money  that  was  got  by  the  exhibitions 
should  be  honestly  divided.  I  consented,  and  we  set  off  together.  We  lived 
honestly  and  comfortably,  making  no  little  money  by  our  natural  endow- 
ments, and  were  known  over  a  great  part  of  England  as  'Hopping  Ned/ 
'Biting  Giles,'  and  'Hull  over  the  Head  Jack,'  which  was  my  name,  it  being 
the  blackguard  fashion  of  the  English,  do  you  see,  to — " 

Here  I  interrupted  the  jockey.  "You  may  call  it  a  blackguard  fashion," 
said  I,  "and  I  dare  say  it  is,  or  it  would  scarcely  be  English;  but  it  is  an 
immensely  ancient  one,  and  is  handed  down  to  us  from  our  northern 
ancestry,  especially  the  Danes,  who  v/ere  in  the  habit  of  giving  people  sur- 
names, or  rather  nicknames,  from  some  quality  of  body  or  mind,  but 
generally  from  some  disadvantageous  peculiarity  of  feature;  for  there  is 
no  denying  that  the  English,  Norse,  or  whatever  we  may  please  to  call  them, 
are  an  envious,  depreciatory  set  of  people,  who  not  only  give  their  poor 
comrades  contemptuous  names,  but  their  great  people  also.  They  didn't 
call  you  the  matchless  Hurler,  because,  by  doing  so,  they  would  have  paid 
you  a  compliment,  but  Hull  over  the  Head  Jack,  as  much  as  to  say  that 
after  all  you  were  a  scrub;  so,  in  ancient  time." 

But  before  I  could  say  any  more,  the  jockey,  having  laid  down  his  pipe, 
rose,  and  having  taken  off  his  coat,  exclaimed,  in  an  angry  tone,  "This  is 
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the  third  time  you  have  interrupted  me  in  my  tale,  Mr.  Rye;  I  passed  over 
the  two  first  times  with  a  simple  warning,  but  you  will  now  please  to  get 
up  and  give  me  the  satisfaction  of  a  man." 

"I  am  really  sorry,"  said  I,  "if  I  have  given  you  offence,  but  you  were 
talking  of  our  English  habits  of  bestowing  nicknames,  and  I  could  not  re- 
frain from  giving  a  few  examples  tending  to  prove  what  a  very  ancient 
habit  it  is." 

"But  you  interrupted  me,"  said  the  jockey,  "and  put  me  out  of  my  tale, 
which  you  had  no  right  to  do.  Now  stand  up,  and  I'll  make  an  example  of 
you." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "I  confess  it  was  wrong  in  me  to  interrupt  you,  and  I  ask 
your  pardon." 

"That  won't  do,"  said  the  jockey,  "asking  pardon  won't  do." 

"Oh,"  said  I,  getting  up,  "if  asking  pardon  does  not  satisfy  you,  you  are  a 
different  man  from  what  I  considered  you." 

But  here  the  Hungarian,  also  getting  up,  interposed  his  tall  form  and  pipe 
between  us,  saying  in  English,  scarcely  intelligible,  "Let  there  be  no  dispute! 
You  ask  a  young  man  to  drink  champagne  with  you,  you  make  him  dronk, 
he  interrupt  you  with  very  good  sense;  he  ask  your  pardon,  yet  you  not " 

"Well,"  said  the  jockey,  "I  am  satisfied.  I  am  rather  a  short-tempered 
person,  but  I  bear  no  malice.  He  is,  as  you  say,  drinking  my  wine,  and  has 
perhaps  taken  a  drop  too  much,  not  being  used  to  such  high  liquor;  but  one 
doesn't  like  to  be  put  out  of  one's  tale,  more  especially  when  one  was  about 
to  moralize,  do  you  see,  oneself,  and  to  show  off  what  little  learning  one  has. 
However,  I  bears  no  malice.  Here  is  a  hand  to  each  of  you;  we'll  take  an- 
other glass  each,  and  think  no  more  about  it." 

The  jockey  having  shaken  both  of  our  hands,  and  filled  our  glasses  and 
his  own  with  what  champagne  remained  in  the  bottle,  put  on  his  coat,  sat 
down,  and  resumed  his  pipe  and  story. 

"Where  was  I?  Oh,  roaming  about  the  country  with  Hopping  Ned  and 
Biting  Giles.  Those  were  happy  days,  and  a  merry  and  prosperous  life  we 
led.  However,  nothing  continues  under  the  sun  in  the  same  state  in  which 
it  begins,  and  our  firm  was  soon  destined  to  undergo  a  change.  We  came  to 
a  village  where  there  was  a  very  high  church  steeple,  and  in  a  little  time  my 
comrades  induced  a  crowd  of  people  to  go  and  see  me  display  my  gift  by 
flinging  stones  above  the  heads  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John,  who 
stood  at  the  four  corners  on  the  top,  carved  in  stone.  The  parson,  seeing  the 
crowd,  came  waddling  out  of  his  rectory  to  see  what  was  going  on.  After 
I  had  flung  up  the  stones,  letting  them  fall  just  where  I  liked— and  one,  I 
remember,  fell  on  the  head  of  Mark,  where  I  dare  say  it  remains  to  the 
present  day— the  parson,  who  was  one  of  the  description  of  people  called 
philosophers,  held  up  his  hand,  and  asked  me  to  let  the  next  stone  I  flung 
up  fall  upon  it.  He  wished,  do  you  see,  to  know  with  what  weight  the  stone 
would  fall  down,  and  talked  something  about  gravitation— a  word  which  I 
could  never  understand  to  the  present  day,  save  that  it  turned  out  a  grave 
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matter  to  me.  I,  like  a  silly  fellow  myself,  must  needs  consent,  and,  flinging 
the  stone  up  to  a  vast  height,  contrived  so  that  it  fell  into  the  parson's  hand, 
which  it  cut  dreadfully. 

"The  parson  flew  into  a  great  rage,  more  particularly  as  everybody 
laughed  at  him,  and,  being  a  magistrate,  ordered  his  clerk,  who  was  like- 
wise constable,  to  conduct  me  to  prison  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  telling  my 
comrades  that  if  they  did  not  take  themselves  off,  he  would  serve  them  in 
the  same  manner.  So  Ned  hopped  off,  and  Giles  ran  after  him,  without 
making  any  gathering,  and  I  was  led  to  Bridewell,  my  mittimus  following  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  the  parson's  hand  not  permitting  him  to  write  before 
that  time.  In  the  Bridewell  I  remained  a  month,  when,  being  dismissed,  I 
went  in  quest  of  my  companions,  whom,  after  some  time,  I  found  up,  but 
they  refused  to  keep  my  company  any  longer;  telling  me  that  I  was  a 
dangerous  character,  likely  to  bring  them  more  trouble  than  profit;  they 
had,  moreover,  filled  up  my  place.  Going  into  a  cottage  to  ask  for  a  drink 
of  water,  they  saw  a  country  fellow  making  faces  to  amuse  his  children;  the 
faces  were  so  wonderful  that  Hopping  Ned  and  Biting  Giles  at  once  pro- 
posed taking  him  into  partnership,  and  the  man— who  was  a  fellow  not  very 
fond  of  work— after  a  little  entreaty,  went  away  with  them. 

"I  will  now  shorten  my  history  as  much  as  I  can,  for  we  have  talked  as 
much  as  folks  do  during  a  whole  night  in  the  Commons'  House,  though,  of 
course,  not  with  so  much  learning,  or  so  much  to  the  purpose,  because— 
why?  They  are  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  we  in  a  public  room  of  an 
inn  at  Horncastle. 

"After  being  turned  out  of  the  firm,  I  got  my  living  in  two  or  three  honest 
ways,  which  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  describing.  I  might  have  got  a 
very  decent  livelihood  by  throwing  stones,  but  I  much  question  whether 
I  should  ever  have  attained  to  the  position  in  society  which  I  now  occupy, 
but  for  my  knowledge  of  animals. 

"I  have  thriven  very  well  in  business,  and  my  name  is  up  as  being  a  per- 
son who  can  be  depended  on,  when  folks  treats  me  handsomely.  I  always 
make  a  point  when  a  gentleman  comes  to  me,  and  says,  'Mr.  Dale,'  or  'John,' 
for  I  have  no  objection  to  be  called  John  by  a  gentleman— 'I  wants  a  good 
horse,  and  am  ready  to  pay  a  good  price'— I  always  makes  a  point,  I  say, 
to  furnish  him  with  an  animal  worth  the  money;  but  when  I  sees  a  fellow, 
whether  he  calls  himself  gentleman  or  not,  wishing  to  circumvent  me,  what 
does  I'do?  I  doesn't  quarrel  with  him;  not  I;  but,  letting  him  imagine  he  is 
taking  me  in,  I  contrives  to  sell  him  a  screw  for  thirty  pounds,  not  worth 
thirty  shillings.  All  honest  respectable  people  have  at  present  great  confi- 
dence in  me,  and  frequently  commissions  me  to  buy  them  horses  at  great 
fairs  like  this. 

"This  short  young  gentleman  was  recommended  to  me  by  a  great  landed 
proprietor,  to  whom  he  bore  letters  of  recommendation  from  some  great 
prince  in  his  own  country,  who  had  a  long  time  ago  been  entertained  at 
the  house  of  the  landed  proprietor,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  I  brings 
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young  six  foot  six  to  Horncastle,  and  purchases  for  him  the  horse  of  the 
Romany  Rye.  I  don't  do  these  kind  things  for  nothing,  it  is  true;  that  can't 
be  expected;  for  every  one  must  live  by  his  trade;  but,  as  I  said  before,  when 
I  am  treated  handsomely,  I  treat  folks  so.  Honesty,  I  have  discovered,  as 
perhaps  some  other  people  have,  is  by  far  the  best  policy;  though,  as  I 
also  said  before,  when  I'm  along  with  thieves,  I  can  beat  them  at  their  own 
game.  If  I  am  obliged  to  do  it,  I  can  pass  off  the  veriest  screw  as  a  flying 
drummedary,  for  even  when  I  was  a  child  I  had  found  out  by  various 
means  what  may  be  done  with  animals.  I  wish  now  to  ask  a  civil  question, 
Mr.  Romany  Rye.  Certain  folks  have  told  me  that  you  are  a  horse  witch;  are 
you  one,  or  are  you  not? " 

"I,  like  yourself,"  said  I,  "know,  to  a  certain  extent,  what  may  be  done 
with  animals." 

"Then  how  would  you,  Mr.  Romany  Rye,  pass  off  the  veriest  screw  in 
the  world  for  a  flying  drummedary?" 

"By  putting  a  small  live  eel  down  his  throat;  as  long  as  the  eel  remained 
in  his  stomach,  the  horse  would  appear  brisk  and  lively  in  a  surprising  de- 
gree." 

"And  how  would  you  contrive  to  make  a  regular  kicker  and  biter  appear 
so  tame  and  gentle,  that  any  respectable  fat  old  gentleman  of  sixty,  who 
wanted  an  easy  goer,  would  be  glad  to  purchase  him  for  fifty  pounds? " 

"By  pouring  down  his  throat  four  pints  of  generous  old  ale,  which  would 
make  him  so  happy  and  comfortable,  that  he  would  not  have  the  heart  to 
kick  or  bite  anybody,  for  a  season  at  least." 

"And  where  did  you  learn  all  this?"  said  the  jockey. 

"I  have  read  about  the  eel  in  an  old  English  book,  and  about  the  making 
drunk  in  a  Spanish  novel,  and,  singularly  enough,  I  was  told  the  same  things 
by  a  wild  blacksmith  in  Ireland.  Now  tell  me,  do  you  bewitch  horses  in  this 
way?" 

"I?"  said  the  jockey;  "mercy  upon  us!  I  wouldn't  do  such  things  for  a 
hatful  of  money.  No,  no,  preserve  me  from  live  eels  and  hocussing!  And 
now  let  me  ask  you,  how  would  you  spirit  a  horse  out  of  a  field? " 

"How  would  I  spirit  a  horse  out  of  a  field?  " 

"Yes;  supposing  you  were  down  in  the  world,  and  had  determined  on 
taking  up  the  horse-stealing  line  of  business." 

"Why,  I  should But  I  tell  you  what,  friend,  I  see  you  are  trying  to 

pump  me,  and  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  will  hear  something  from  you  with 
respect  to  your  art,  before  I  tell  you  anything  more.  Now  how  would  you 
whisper  a  horse  out  of  a  field,  provided  you  were  down  in  the  world,  and  so 
forth?" 

"Ah,  ah,  I  see  you  are  up  to  a  game,  Mr.  Romany.  I  whispers  a  horse  out 
of  a  field  in  this  way:  I  have  a  mare  in  my  stable;  well,  in  the  early  season 

of  the  year  I  goes  into  my  stable Well,  I  puts  the  sponge  into  a  small 

bottle  which  I  keeps  corked.  I  takes  my  bottle  in  my  hand,  and  goes  into 
a  field,  suppose  by  night,  where  there  is  a  very  fine  stag  horse.  I  manage 
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with  great  difficulty  to  get  within  ten  yards  of  the  horse,  who  stands  staring 
at  me  just  ready  to  run  away.  I  then  uncorks  my  bottle,  presses  my  fore- 
finger to  the  sponge,  and  holds  it  out  to  the  horse,  the  horse  gives  a  sniff, 
then  a  start,  and  comes  nearer.  I  corks  up  my  bottle  and  puts  it  into  my 
pocket.  My  business  is  done,  for  the  next  two  hours  the  horse  would  follow 
me  anywhere— the  difficulty,  indeed,  would  be  to  get  rid  of  him.  Now  is 
that  your  way  of  doing  business?" 

"My  way  of  doing  business?  Mercy  upon  us!  I  wouldn't  steal  a  horse  in 
that  way,  or,  indeed,  in  any  way,  for  all  the  money  in  the  world." 

"There  is  nothing  wonderful  to  be  done,"  said  the  jockey,  "without  a 
good  deal  of  preparation,  as  I  know  myself.  Folks  stare  and  wonder  at  certain 
things  which  they  would  only  laugh  at  if  they  knew  how  they  were  done; 
and  to  prove  what  I  say  is  true,  I  will  give  you  one  or  two  examples.  Can 
either  of  you  lend  me  a  handkerchief?  That  won't  do,"  said  he,  as  I  pre- 
sented him  with  a  silk  one.  "I  wish  for  a  delicate  white  handkerchief.  That's 
just  the  kind  of  thing,"  said  he,  as  the  Hungarian  offered  him  a  fine  white 
cambric  handkerchief,  beautifully  worked  with  gold  at  the  hems;  "now  you 
shall  see  me  set  this  handkerchief  on  fire." 

"Don't  let  him  do  so  by  any  means,"  said  the  Hungarian,  speaking  to  me 
in  German,  "it  is  the  gift  of  a  lady  whom  I  highly  admire,  and  I  would  not 
have  it  burnt  for  the  world."  "He  has  no  occasion  to  be  under  any  appre- 
hension," said  the  jockey,  after  I  had  interpreted  to  him  what  the 
Hungarian  had  said,  "I  will  restore  it  to  him  uninjured,  or  my  name  is  not 
Jack  Dale."  Then  sticking  the  handkerchief  carelessly  into  the  left  side  of 
his  bosom,  he  took  the  candle,  which  by  this  time  had  burnt  very  low,  and 
holding  his  head  back,  he  applied  the  flame  to  the  handkerchief,  which 
instantly  seemed  to  catch  fire.  "What  do  you  think  of  that?"  said  he  to  the 
Hungarian.  "Why,  that  you  have  ruined  me,"  said  the  latter.  "No  harm 
done,  I  assure  you,"  said  the  jockey,  who  presently,  clapping  his  hand  on  his 
bosom,  extinguished  the  fire,  and  returned  the  handkerchief  to  the  Hun- 
garian, asking  him  if  it  was  burnt.  "I  see  no  burn  upon  it,"  said  the  Hun- 
garian; "but  in  the  name  of  Gott,  how  could  you  set  it  on  fire  without  burn- 
ing it?" 

"I  never  set  it  on  fire  at  all,"  said  the  jockey;  "I  set  this  on  fire,"  showing 
us  a  piece  of  half -burnt  calico.  "I  placed  this  calico  above  it,  and  lighted  not 
the  handkerchief,  but  the  rag.  Now  I  will  show  you  something  else.  I  have 
a  magic  shilling  in  my  pocket,  which  I  can  make  run  up  along  my  arm.  But, 
first  of  all,  I  would  gladly  know  whether  either  of  you  can  do  the  like." 

Thereupon  the  Hungarian  and  myself,  putting  our  hands  into  our  pockets, 
took  out  shillings,  and  endeavoured  to  make  them  run  up  our  arms,  but 
utterly  failed;  both  shillings,  after  we  had  made  two  or  three  attempts, 
falling  to  the  ground.  "What  noncomposses  you  both  are,"  said  the  jockey; 
and  placing  a  shilling  on  the  end  of  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  he  made 
strange  faces  to  it,  drawing  back  his  head,  whereupon  the  shilling  instantly 
began  to  run  up  his  arm,  occasionally  hopping  and  jumping  as  if  it  were 
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bewitched,  always  endeavouring  to  make  towards  the  head  of  the  jockey. 

"How  do  I  do  that?"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  me.  "I  really  do  not 
know,"  said  I,  "unless  it  is  by  the  motion  of  your  arm."  "The  motion  of 
my  nonsense,"  said  the  jockey,  and,  making  a  dreadful  grimace,  the  shilling 
hopped  upon  his  knee,  and  began  to  run  up  his  thigh  and  to  climb  up  his 
breast.  "How  is  that  done?"  said  he  again.  "By  witchcraft,  I  suppose,"  said  I. 

"There  you  are  right,"  said  the  jockey;  "by  the  witchcraft  of  one  of  Miss 
Berners'  hairs;  the  end  of  one  of  her  long  hairs  is  tied  to  that  shilling  by 
means  of  a  hole  in  it,  and  the  other  end  goes  round  my  neck  by  means  of 
a  loop;  so  that,  when  I  draw  back  my  head,  the  shilling  follows  it.  I  sup- 
pose you  wish  to  know  how  1  got  the  hair,"  said  he,  grinning  at  me.  "I  will 
tell  you.  I  once,  in  the  course  of  my  ridings,  saw  Miss  Berners  beneath  a 
hedge,  combing  out  her  long  hair,  and,  being  rather  a  modest  kind  of  person, 
what  must  I  do  but  get  off  my  horse,  tie  him  to  a  gate,  go  up  to  her,  and 
endeavour  to  enter  into  conversation  with  her.  After  giving  her  the  sele  of 
the  day,  and  complimenting  her  on  her  hair,  I  asked  her  to  give  me  one  of  the 
threads;  whereupon  she  gave  me  such  a  look,  and,  calling  me  fellow,  told  me 
to  take  myself  off.  'I  must  have  a  hair  first,'  said  I,  making  a  snatch  at  one. 
I  believe  I  hurt  her;  but,  whether  I  did  or  not,  up  she  started,  and,  though 
her  hair  was  unbound,  gave  me  the  only  drubbing  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  Lor! 
how,  with  her  right  hand,  she  fibbed  me  whilst  she  held  me  round  the  neck 
with  her  left  arm;  I  was  soon  glad  to  beg  her  pardon  on  my  knees,  which 
she  gave  me  in  a  moment,  when  she  saw  me  in  that  condition,  being  the 
most  placable  creature  in  the  world,  and  not  only  her  pardon,  but  one  of 
the  hairs  which  I  longed  for,  which  I  put  through  a  shilling,  with  which 
I  have  on  evenings  after  fairs,  like  this,  frequently  worked  what  seemed  to 
those  who  looked  on  downright  witchcraft,  but  which  is  nothing  more  than 
pleasant  deception.  And  now,  Mr.  Romany  Rye,  to  testify  my  regard  for 
you,  I  give  you  the  shilling  and  the  hair.  I  think  you  have  a  kind  of  respect 
for  Miss  Berners;  but  whether  you  have  or  not,  keep  them  as  long  as  you 
can,  and  whenever  you  look  at  them  think  of  the  finest  woman  in  England, 
and  of  John  Dale,  the  jockey  of  Horncastle." 

Leaving  Horncastle  I  bent  my  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  east.  I  walked 
at  a  brisk  rate,  and  late  in  the  evening  reached  a  large  town,  situate  at  the 
entrance  of  an  extensive  firth,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  which  prevented  my  farther 
progress  eastward.  Sleeping  that  night  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  I  departed 
early  next  morning  in  the  direction  of  the  south.  A  walk  of  about  twenty 
miles  brought  me  to  another  large  town,  situated  on  a  river,  where  I  again 
turned  towards  the  east.  At  the  end  of  the  town  I  was  accosted  by  a  fiery- 
faced  individual,  somewhat  under  the  middle  size,  dressed  as  a  recruiting 
sergeant. 

"Young  man,"  said  the  recruiting  sergeant,  "you  are  just  the  kind  of  per- 
son to  serve  the  Honourable  East  India  Company." 

"I  had  rather  the  Honourable  Company  should  serve  me,"  said  L 
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"Of  course,  young  man.  Well,  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  shall 
serve  you— that's  reasonable.  Here,  take  this  shilling;  'tis  service-money.  The 
Honourable  Company  engages  to  serve  you,  and  you  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany; both  parties  shall  be  thus  served;  that's  just  and  reasonable." 

"And  what  must  I  do  for  the  Company?" 

"Only  go  to  India;  that's  all." 

"And  what  should  I  do  in  India?" 

"Fight,  my  brave  boy!  fight,  my  youthful  hero!" 

"What  kind  of  country  is  India?" 

"The  finest  country  in  the  world!  Rivers,  bigger  than  the  Ouse.  Hills, 
higher  than  anything  near  Spalding!  Trees— you  never  saw  such  trees! 
Fruits— you  never  saw  such  fruits!" 

"And  the  people— what  kind  of  folk  are  they?" 

"Pah!  Kauloes— blacks— a  set  of  rascals  not  worth  regarding." 

"Kauloes!"  said  I;  "blacks!" 

"Yes,"  said  the  recruiting  sergeant;  "and  they  call  us  lolloes,  which,  in 
their  beastly  gibberish,  means  red." 

"Lolloes!"  said  I;  "reds!" 

"Yes,"  said  the  recruiting  sergeant,  "kauloes  and  lolloes;  and  all  the  lolloes 
have  to  do  is  to  kick  and  cut  down  the  kauloes,  and  take  from  them  their 
rupees,  which  means  silver  money.  Why  do  you  stare  so?" 

"Why,"  said  I,  "this  is  the  very  language  of  Mr.  Petulengro." 

"Mr.  Pet ?" 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "and  Tawno  Chikno." 

"Tawno  Chik — ?  I  say,  young  fellow,  I  don't  like  your  way  of  speaking; 
no,  nor  your  way  of  looking.  You  are  mad,  sir;  you  are  mad;  and  what's 
this?  Why,  your  hair  is  grey!  You  won't  do  for  the  Honourable  Company 
—they  like  red.  I'm  glad  I  didn't  give  you  the  shilling.  Good  day  to  you." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  I,  as  I  proceeded  rapidly  along  a  broad  cause- 
way, in  the  direction  of  the  east,  "if  Mr.  Petulengro  and  Tawno  Chikno 
came  originally  from  India,  I  think  I'll  go  there." 
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